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THE  OLD  PUTNAM'S 

By  M.  S. 


My  qualification,  my  dear  Head 
of  the  House,  for  reminiscing  about 
the  old  Putnam's  is  chiefly  that, 
when  it  began,  in  January',  1853,  I 
was  a  boy  of  ten,  *'up  country,"  and 
even  **up  State,"  and  when  it  ceased 
and  determined,  submerged  by  the 
panic  of  1857, 1  was  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
This  qualification  is  not,  perhaps, 
to  be  disparaged.  For  it  is  true  that 
the  intellectual  curiosity  of  those 
years  is  omnivorous  and  insatiable. 
That  is  the  period  when  you  hold, 
with  the  learned  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
** slashing"  review  of  Mr.  Jonas  Han- 
way's  "Eight  Days*  Journey,"  that 
whether  or  not  literary  productions 
were  "written  to  be  printed,"  they 
were  at  least  "printed  to  be  read," 
and  you  proceed  to  read  them 
accordingly.  If  you  have  then  the 
advantage,  to  quote  the  learned 
lexicographer  again,  of  "browsing  in 
a  library" — in  my  case  the  Gerrit 
Smith  Library  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., — 
and  the  further  and  quite  inestimable 
blessing  of  having  been  "brought 
up  in  a  reading  family,"  then,  after 
half  a  century,  your 

furthest  childhood  shall  seem  then 
More  clear  than  later  times  may  be. 

You  are  quite  unconsciously  forming 


the  literary  standards  which  shall 
abide  with  you  through  life.  I  find 
with  satisfaction  that  Longfellow's 
"Lost  Youth  "  was  one  of  the  many  of 
his  notable  lyrics,  and  perhaps  the 
notablest  of  all,  that  appeared  first  in 
the  old  Putnam's.  Whether  or  no, 
its  refrain  comes  back  with  no 
uncertain  sound: 

A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long, 
long  thoughts. 

One  of  the  publications  on  which 
my  taste  was  formed  and  by  which 
my  standards  were  fixed  was  a  file,  a 
fairly  complete  file,  as  I  recall,  of 
the  old  original  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine, the  witness  and  monument  of 
Gay  lord  Clarke's  benevolent  intent 
in  the  forties,  possibly  even  in  the 
thirties,  to  domesticate  and  naturalize 
what  was  entitled  to  call  itself 
literature.  A  brave  and  well  deserv- 
ing attempt  it  undoubtedly  was,  and 
attracted  "refined  parties"  from  all 
there  was  of  the  America  of  its  time, 
though  not,  unhappily,  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  put  it  on  a  permanently 
paying  basis.  It  was  the  time,  as  you 
yourself  have  recalled  in  the  memoir 
of  your  father  and  the  founder  of  your 
house,  when  "literary  quality"  was 
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the  last  thing  sought  for  by  the  pro- 
jectors of  new  periodical  publications. 
The  projector  of  a  new  magazine  in 
those  early  fifties  was  viewed  by  the 
* 'practical"  publishers — which  mainly 
or  largely  meant  the  piratical  repub- 
lishers — in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
reviver  and  continuator  of  "the  le- 
gitimate drama'*  was  regarded  by  the 
practical  and  piratical  operators  in  his 
vocation,  as  the  victim  of  an  amiable 
delusion  that  there  was  somewhere  a 
constituency,  fit  and  not  altogether 
too  few,  a  constituency  of  **  Followers 
of  the  vision,  still  in  motion  towards 
the  distant  gleam. "  Godey's  Lady's 
Book  did  not  seek  to  make  the 
wayfaring  man  revise  or  advance 
his  standard.  Not  much  more  did 
Peterson's: 

The  feathered  tribes  on  pinions  cleave  the 

air; 
Not  so  the  Mackerel,  and,  still  less,  the 

Bear. 

Least  of  all  the  **  giant  of  the  month- 
lies,'* which,  four  years  after  Putnam's 
of  the  first  issue  demitted  and  deter- 
mined, was  described  by  Anthony 
Trollope,  encountering  a  copy  of  it  up 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  so  much 
more  remote  then  than  now,  as  "the 
omnipresent  Harper,  *  *  The  able  *  *  Ma- 
jor, **  then  and  long  after  directing 
the  ** periodical"  policy  of  Franklin 
Square,  with  his  inflexible  and  yet 
beneficent  sway,  knew  perfectly  well 
what  he  wanted.  But  it  was  not,  in 
those  years  or  for  many  years  after, 
literary  quality  that  he  wanted.  In 
truth,  it  may  well  have  been  the  suc- 
ces  d'estime  of  the  younger  rival,  **the 
laurels  of  Miltiades, "  which  deter- 
mined him  to  secure  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  that  success  by  engaging 
George  William  Curtis  for  his  own, 
as  he  did  before  Putnam's  ceased  to  be 
published.  This  acquisition  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the 
Harper  periodicals  until  his  lamented 
death. 

A  strav  number  or  two  of  Putnam's 
lying  about  the  house  formed  a  part 
of  the  steady  "browsings"  of  my 
early  literary  pasturage.  There  was 
one    number  in    particular    which    I 


must  have  thumbed  to  very  tatters, 
and  which  I  identify  with  joy  in  the 
bound  '*set"  as  the  number  for  April, 
1854.  Small  blame  to  me!  For  it 
contains  the  opening  instalment  of 
Herman  Melville's  "Enchanted  Isles, *' 
published  in  the  magazine  under  the 
ridiculous  pseudonym  of  "Sylvester 

B.  Tammoor";  it  contains  the  first 
instalment  of  the  "Fireside  Travels," 
which  a  few  years  later  were  repub- 
lished as  the  acknowledged  work  of 
Lowell.  It  contains  also  a  sketch, 
"Connecticut  Georgics, "  which  a  boy 
who  had  spent  his  summer  on  a  farm 
found  more  fascinating  than  either. 
Being  at  that  stage  of  pubescency 
when  "Ik  Marvel's"  "Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor"  and  "Dream  Life"  take 
strong  hold  of  the  "primrose  fancies 
of  a  boy, "  as  they  have  done  for  boys 
of  every  generation  since,  I  inwardly 
ascribed  this  sketch  to  mv  admired 
Reverist,  partly  induced,  no  doubt,  by 
the  localization  of  the  title.  It  is 
only  just  now  that  I  learn  that,  like 
many  another  good  thing  in  the  pub- 
lished volumes,  my  sketch  was  the 
work  of  Frederick  Beecher  Perkins. 
There  is  a  verse  quoted  in  it,  relating 
to  the  march  of  the  mowers  in  "the 
fresh  meadow, "  which  I  have  carried 
about  with  me  ever  since,  without 
being  able  to  bring  it  home  to  the  poet : 

And  forward,  and  forward, 

Resistlessly  they  go; 
For  strong  arms  wave  the  long  keen  glaive 

That  vibrates  down  below. 

Add  that  the  poetry  of  the  number 
comprises  Longfellow's  "Two  Angels," 
Lowell's  "Without  and  Within," 
erroneously  ascribed  by  Mr.  Putnam 
in  his  private  record  of  the  authors 
and  the  cost  of  the  contributions  to 

C.  F.  B.,  though  it  has  long  since 
been  reprinted  with  the  acknowledged 
work  of  its  actual  author;  and  Wil- 
liam Henry  Hurlbert's  "Sehnsucht," 
"Come,  Beauteous  Day,"  not  at- 
tributed in  the  record,  but  afterwards 
reprinted  in  Mr.  Dana's  "Household 
Book  of  Poetr\'"  with  the  author's 
name; — add  these,  and  you  have  a 
list  of  contributions  and  contributors 
which   a   magazine   of   these   current 
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months  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  match.  It  is  interesting 
to  remark  that  the  **  Editorial  Notes," 
written,  I  suppose,  by  Mr.  Briggs, 
though  the  record  does  not  show, 
contain  a  warm  welcome  for  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  first  book  of  verse, 
quoting  with  enthusiasm  the  "Ode  to 
Philomela." 

Nor  was  this,  it  appears,  an  excep- 
tional number.  Contributions  in  those 
days  were  anonymous,  as  in  all  the 
other  magazines,  unless  in  some  of 
them  the  serial  of  a  British  noveUst 
whose  name  was  an  asset  was  osten- 
tatiously "conveyed."  Hence,  as  to 
contributions  which  have  remained 
unreprinted,  the  publisher's  private 
record,  with  which  you  have  been  so 
kind  as  to  equip  the  present  remin- 
iscent for  the  present  occasion,  con- 
tains all  that  is  now  to  be  learned. 
Unfortunately,  the  record  extends 
only  from  the  beginning  of  January, 
1853,  to  April,  1855.  But  this  space 
amply  suffices  to  show  that,  though 
those  were  the  days  of  small  things  as 
to  the  prices  of  contributions,  they 
were  by  no  means  such  as  to  their 
value.  What  does  the  modem  reader 
say,  for  instance,  to  a  poem  by  Lowell 
of  some  thousands  of  lines,  at  least  as 
long,  one  guesses,  as  the  "Fable  for 
Critics,"  which  has  remained  unre- 
printed to  this  day?  Such,  we  learn 
from  the  record,  is  the  fact;  and  of 
course  we  thereupon  turn  to  the 
verse  itself  with  keen  interest.  It 
occupies  six  pages  in  April,  two  in 
May,  and  four  in  Jtme  of  1853;  and 
although  the  last  words  of  it  are  "To 
be  continued,"  it  died,  to  be  resumed 
in  the  magazine  after  many  months, 
in  April,  1854, as  has  been  noted  above, 
in  the  frankly  prosaic  vesture  of  the 
"Fireside  Travels. "  "Our  Own  "  was 
the  title  of  the  versified  version — ap- 
parently "our  own  correspondent," 
for  the  proposal  was  evidently  that  of 
a  loosely  rhymed  chronicle  of  travel, 
apparently  in  humorous  imitation 
and  rivalry  of  the  shortly  preceding 
"Amours  de  Voyage"  of  the  author's 
friend  and  travelling  companion,  Ar- 
thur Clough,  excepting  that  in  Low- 
ell's chronicle  there  are  no  "amours," 


and  that  his  versification  was  of  a 
looser  and  more  whimsical  kind  even 
than  Clough's — ^in  fact,  the  most 
easily  written  verse  that  came  to  hand. 
One  interjected  lyric  he  preserved  and 
repubUshed,  the  "  Aladdin  •': 

When  I  was  a,  beggarly  boy. 
And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp 

I  had  not  a  friend  nor  a  toy* 
But  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp. 

The  rest  survives  only  in  this 
"dusty  crypt  of  darkened  forms  and 
faces,"  this  set  of  the  bound  files  of 
the  old  Putnam's.  One  may,  and 
perhaps  even  must,  agree  with  the 
rhymer  that  his  design  was  a  mistake, 
and  that  the  subject  ought  to  be 
"continued"  in  prose,  without  on  that 
account  being  willing  to  let  the  verse 
altogether  die.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  young  Lowell  could  not  have 
written  two  thousand  lines  or  so  of 
verse  without  falling  upon  feUcities 
worthy  of  preservation,  however  mis- 
taken the  design  may  have  been  or,  for 
that  matter,  however  irrelevant  and 
obscuring  the  very  beauties  may  have 
been  to  the  design.  The  thing  is 
worth  rescue  and  reprint,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  you.  As  to  the  random 
feUcities,  take  this  one  for  an  example: 

The  tide  slips  wimpling  by,  the  same  that 
weeks  ago,  perhaps. 

Round  coral  reefs  in  Indian  seas  shim- 
mered with  whispering  lapse; 

The  same  that,  sweeping  Northward  still, 
to  Arctic  snows  may  bear 

Great  leaves,  scarce  disenchanted  yet  of 
drowsy  tropic  air. 

Such  as  may  vex  stout  Franklin's  dreams, 
where  unrelenting  lines 

Of  icepeaks,  whitening  endlessly,  o'ertop 
his  useless  pines. 

Or  this,  for  another : 

There  are  some  goodish  things  at  sea  ;  for 

instance,  one  can  feel 
A  grandeur  in  the  sileilt  man  forever  at 

the  wheel, 
That    bit    of    two-legged    intellect,    that 

particle  of  drill, 
Who  the  huge  floundering  hulk  inspires 

with  reason,  brain,  and  will. 
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And  makes  the  ship,  though  skies  are  black 
and  headwinds  whistle  loud, 

Obey  her  conscience  there,  which  feels  the 
loadstar  through  the  cloud : 

And  when  by  lusty  Western  gales  the  full- 
sailed  bark  is  hurled 

Toward  the  great  moon  which,  sitting  on 
the  silent  underworld, 

Rounds  luridly  up  to  look  on  ours,  and 
shoots  a  broadening  line 

Of  palpitant  light  from  crest  to  crest 
across  the  ridgy  brine, 

Then  from  the  bows  look  back  and  feel  a 
thrill  that  never  stales 

In  that  full-bosomed,  snow-white  pomp 
of  onward-yearning  sails. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  acquaint- 
ing the  reader  of  the  newer  genera- 
tions with  the  scope  and  purport  of 
the  **Old  Put'*  will  be  to  quote  from 
that  invaluable  private  record  of  the 
Head  of  the  House,  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  first  number: 


I 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
lo 

II 

12 

M 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 


22. 
23 


Introductory,  C.  F.  B. 

Cuba,  R.  B.  Kimball. 

Spring  or  Summer,  G.  W.  C. 

The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 

Longfellow. 
Andrew  Cranberry,  G.  W.  C. 
Songs  of  Venice,  G.  W.  C. 
Confessional,  C.  F.  B. 
Gondola  Songs,  G.  W.  C. 
A  Living  Corpse,  North. 
Swiss  Journal,  G.  W.  C. 
Fountain  of  Youth,  Lowell. 
French  Almanacs,  P.  G. 
Excursion  to  Canada,  Thoreau. 
Modem  Spiritualism,  H.  G. 
John  L.  Stephens,  Dr.  Hawkes. 
Fashion,  G.  W.  C. 
Our  Young  Authors,  O'Brien. 
Virginia,  Mrs.  Hicks. 
Thorwaldsen,  Prof.  Greene. 
Uncle  Tommitudes,  C.  F.  B. 
Literary  Notes. 

American  and  English,  P.  G. 

French  and  German,  C.  A.  Dana. 
Scientific  Notes,  Maverick. 
Music  and  Fine  Arts,  G.  W.  C. 


Was  ever  an  American  magazine 
launched  under  more  brilliant  literary 
auspices,  or  with  a  list  of  contributors 
so  readily  recognizable  half  a  century 
later.'*     Mr.  Kimball's  fame  has  faded, 


though  he  was  the  author  of  a  novel 
that  was  one  of  the  "best  sellers*'  of 
his  time.  C.  F.  B.  is  Charles  F. 
Briggs  who  had  also  had  his  successes 
under  the  veil  of  "Harry  Franko. " 
No  New  Yorker  will  fail  to  detect 
from  their  initials  young  Parke  God- 
win and  young  George  William  Curtis. 
These  three  were  confidentially  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Putnam,  in  his  letter 
soliciting  contributions  from  Haw- 
thorne, as  "among  those  who  are  to 
take  a  leading  and  active  part  in  the 
direction  of  the  work."  Internal  as 
well  as  external  evidence  indicates 
that  it  was  Mr.  Briggs  who  chiefly  was 
to  sit  at  the  receipt  of  copy  and  take 
the  role  of  Rhadamanthus,  and  that 
the  other  two  were  mainly  or  solely 
contributors;  Mr.  Godwin  as  political 
as  well  as  literary  pillar  of  the  enter- 
prise, Mr.  Curtis  as  the  brightest, 
readiest,  most  versatile  literary  jour- 
nalist of  his  time,  with  that  lightness 
of  touch  which  betokens  the  "maga- 
zinist"  bom  or  made,  or  rather  bom 
and  made. 

This  first  number  contains  more  of 
Curtis  than  its  successors,  apparently 
only  because  it  had  to,  the  receipts  of 
extraneous  and  acceptable  "copy" 
being,  in  spite  of  the  publisher's 
circular  letter  and  private  appeals, 
r.Dt  equal  to  the  requirements  of  a 
first  number.  Alter  the  supply  be- 
came equal  to  the  demand,  "G.  W. 
C. "  fell  back  on  more  congenial  and 
more  elaborated  things,  "important" 
serials,  such  as  "The  Potiphar  Pa- 
pers," which  may  be  called  the 
contemporary  American  version  of 
Thackeray,  such  as  "Prue  and  I," 
which  may  be  called  the  contempo- 
rary American  version  of  Dickens,  of 
the  sentimental  side  of  Dickens. 
This  latter  was  Mr.  Curtis's  own 
favorite  of  all  his  works;  and  long 
afterwards,  when  his  later  publishers 
were  considering  an  Mition  de  luxe  of 
his  later  novel  of  "Trumps,"  he  dis- 
suaded them,  saying  that  he  entirely 
justified  the  public  indifference  to  that 
work,  and  suggesting  "Prue  and  I" 
as  more  eligible  for  their  purpose — an 
amendment  which  was  accepted,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  the  possessors 
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of  the  artistic  volume  which  was  its 
result.  His  admiration  for  Dickens 
was  constant.  It  took  its  most  direct 
expression  in  the  speech  at  the  New 
York  dinner  to  Dickens  in  1868,  in 
that  apostrophe,  "Wave  sweeter  for 
him,  hedgerows  of  England'* — which 
impelled  the  guest  to  confide  to  his 
neighbor,  "The  best  public  speaker 
T  have  ever  heard.  **  But  it  was  the 
* 'journalistic"  readiness  and  versa- 
tility which  impress  us  in  this  first 
number  of  Putnam's.  Three  prose 
stories  or  sketches  quite  up  to  the 
standard  the  new  magazine  had  set 
for  itself,  a  review  of  "Music  and  the 
Fine  Arts, "  quite  ditto,  nay,  dropping 
three  times  into  poetry  in  a  friendly 
way,  with  entirely  negotiable  "copies 
of  verse,'*  and  apparently  not  dis- 
daining to  fill  out  with  two  of  them, 
one  of  eighteen  lines  and  one  of  eight, 
awkward  "poet's  comers"  left  in  the 
"make-up."  If  there  was  any  other 
New  Yorker  of  that  time  who  could 
have  accomplished  such  a  tour  de 
force,  it  was  WiUiam  Henry  Hurlbert, 
in  those  years  irradiating  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  A^ew  York  Times.  It 
was  of  Hurlbert  that  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  used  to  relate  that  he  him- 
self, -being  employed  in  some  sub- 
editorial  capacity  years  after  upon 
Putnam's — possibly  that  briefly  re- 
vived Putnam's  which  had  passed 
from  the  direction  of  its  founder — was 
greatly  apprehensive  lest  a  belated 
article  from  Hurlbert,  for  which  provi- 
sion had  been  made,  should  not  arrive 
in  time.  Accordingly  he  sought  and 
besought  the  peccant  contributor,  who 
said,  "I  will  do  it  for  you  now,"  and 
thereupon,  although,  as  Mr.  Olmsted 
explained,  it  was  the  "kind  of  article 
for  which  a  man  needs  to  have  his 
books  around  him,"  sat  down  in  the 
bookless  place  of  meeting,  and  finished 
the  paper  at  that  sitting.  Besides 
that  whatever  Mr.  Olmsted  said  was 
necessarily  accurate,  this  anecdote 
would  be  entirely  credible  to  your 
present  contributor,  who  has  with 
these  eyes  seen  Hurlbert  dash  off 
some  four  columns  of  newspaper 
obituary  of  Lord  Palmerston,  without 
once  stopping  to  consult  ^  book  of 
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reference  for  a  fact  or  a  date.  The 
files  of  the  old  World  for  1865  are 
there  "to  witness  if  I  lie"  about  this 
prodigy  of  facility  and  versatility. 

Daily  journalism  was  evidently 
the  main  literary  reliance  of  the 
new  enterprise.  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Thoreau,  and  Melville  were  almost 
the  only  contributors  to  the  new 
enterprise  who  could  be  called 
authors"  in  contradistinction  to 
newspaper  men,"  and  the  news- 
paper men  were  preponderantly,  al- 
most exclusively,  recruited  from  the 
staff  of  the  Trtbune.  Quite  rightly 
and  inevitably  so,  since  the  Tribune 
then  in  its  twelfth  year  had  estab- 
lished itself  as  the  organ  of  the 
humanities,  the  centre  of  "all  the 
virtuosity  and  nearly  all  the  intellect 
of  the  place."  Mr.  Kimball  indeed 
was  not  a  journalist,  but  a  lawyer 
and  man  of  affairs,  to  whom  writing 
was  an  avocation,  and  who  drew  his 
subjects  mainly  from  his  vocation. 
Mr.  Godwin  indeed  came  from  the 
Evening  Post.  Mr.  Maverick,  the 
compiler  of  the  "Scientific  Notes," 
was  already,  I  think,  a  useful  journey- 
man on  the  Times.  But  "G.  W.  C  * 
and  "C.  A.  Dana"  were  of  the 
Tribune,  and  they  had  even  per- 
suaded their  chief  to  bear  a  hand, 
as  the  initials  to  the  article  on 
"Modem  Spiritualism"  attest.  Inter- 
nal evidence,  especially  the  writer's 
inability  to  divest  himself  of  the 
editorial  "we,"  would,  if  it  were 
necessary,  authenticate  the  "H.  G. " 
In  subsequent  numbers  appear  the 
names  of  Clarence  Cook,  then  the 
art  critic  of  the  Tribune,  of  George 
Ripley,  its  literary  critic,  of  W.  H. 
Fry,  its  musical  critic,  of  Bayard 
Taylor,  its  very  "special"  corre- 
spondent. Mr.  Stedman's  connection 
with  the  Trtbune  can  not  yet  have 
begun,  for  in  the  index  I  find  that 
his  check  for  that  "Amavi,"  which 
may  very  well  have  been  his  poetical 
d^but,  was  sent  to  him  at  "Winsted, 
Conn."  But  at  any  rate  the  new 
magazine  may  very  well  have  seemed 
to  be  a  monthly  annex  to  the  Tribune, 
Fitz  James  O'Brien  appears  in  the 
first  number  as    the  critic  of  "Our 
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Young  Authors,"  the  first  of  the 
youngsters  treated  being  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  and  the  second,  Herman 
Melville.  This  brilliant  Irish  Bohe- 
mian, who,  ten  years  later,  was  to 
give  his  life  for  his  adopted  country, 
might  more  fairiy  than  almost  any 
other  contributor  be  called  a  maga- 
zinist  in  contradistinction  to  a  jour- 
nalist. He  had  helped  to  feed  John 
Brougham's  humorous  and  satirical 
"Lantern,"  until  it  burned  out.  He 
had  contributed  to  the  A  merican  Whig 
Review,  and  had  begun  with  Harper's 
the  connection  which  was  to  result 
in  no  fewer  than  sixty  short  stories, 
including  some  which  became  famous 
in  their  days,  such  as  **The  Diamond 
Lens,"  and  ** What  was  it?"  His  con- 
nection with  daily  journalism  had 
been  limited  to  a  brief  service  with 
the  Times.  But  in  the  early  days 
of  Putnam's  he  thought  himself 
enough  of  a  joumaUst  to  apply  for 
and  ultimately,  in  spite  of  the  initial 
refusal  of  the  publisher  to  enter  into 
"so  regular  and  permanent  a  con- 
nection," apparently  to  obtain  a 
salaried  place,  and  at  any  rate  con- 
tinued to  be  a  most  copious  con- 
tributor. Clarence  Cook  appears  in 
the  second  number  with  an  illustrated 
article,  "  New  York  Daguerreotyped, " 
the  first  of  a  series,  extremelv  inter- 
esting to  the  old  New  Yorker,  of 
necessity,  by  reason  of  its  subject 
matter,  interesting  also  for  the  archi- 
tectural criticism,  in  spite  of  its 
complete  freedom  from  the  weakness 
of  understatement  and  of  its  complete 
disdain  of  tempering  the  critical 
wind  to  the  shorn  architect,  both, 
of  course,  incidents  of  youth,  even 
though  carried  by  this  critic  into 
riper  years.  Mr.  Fry  was  the  equally 
emphatic  musical  critic,  himself  a 
musician  and  composer,  and  no 
doubt  looking  upon  the  pleasant 
gossip  of  **G.  W.  C. "  about  music 
as  the  outgivings  of  an  elegant 
trifler,  for  indeed  Mr.  Curtis  never 
either  had  or  assumed  any  technical 
pretension  to  write  about  the  art  he 
loved  so  well.  Richard  Grant  White, 
whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
record  of  the  first  number,  but  ap- 


pears very  frequently  afte  nvards,  was 
attached  in  those  years  to  the  staff 
of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  addicting 
himself  not  only  to  his  specialties  of 
Shakespearian  and  verbal  criticism, 
but  to  descriptive  articles,  translations, 
and  all  manner  of  hack  work,  always 
well  done.  That  acridity  of  contro- 
versy which  afterwards  came  to  distin- 
guish his  work  is  scarcely  to  be 
detected  in  the  magazine.  **  Shake- 
speare vs.  Perkins''  and  "Collier's 
Shakespeare"  promise  more  delight 
oi  battle  than  they  provide.  There 
seem  to  be  no  articles  from  his  pen 
on  "good  English"  and  perhaps  verbal 
controversy  is  required  to  arouse  the 
basest  passions  of  our  nature.  Even 
the  odium  philologicum,  however, 
yields  to  personal  resentment  in  that 
respect.  Indignatio  facit  versus,  and  it 
is  perhaps  no  wonder  that  the  best 
piece  of  work  he  ever  did,  at  least  the 
most  readable,  should  have  been  "The 
New  Gospel  of  Peace,"  written  ten 
years  after  the  time  of  which  we  are 
talking.  This  is  a  political  satire  in 
Biblical  phraseology,  and  written 
largely  in  an  attempt  at  quadrature 
upon  "Assokald  Edittah"  who  had 
just  differed  with  the  author  about 
the  value  of  the  author's  services  to  the 
then  just  reorganized  "Old  World." 
Another  very  noteworthy  contributor 
was  not  yet  a  journalist,  though  after- 
wards, as  editor  of  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant,  he  was,  and  a  ripe  and  good 
one,  though  always  and  necessarily  a 
"literary  journalist."  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  at  that  time  living  in  Western 
New  York,  had  already  during  his 
college  days  written  acceptably  for 
the  periodicals.  Such  pieces  of  his 
as  "Our  New  Atlantis"  in  the  file  of 
the  old  Putnam  show  that  that  gift 
of  graceful  and  facile  writing  which 
was  afterwards  more  conspicuously 
displayed,  was  already  in  his  secure 
possession. 

After  the  journalists,  the  clergy. 
In  truth,  it  would  have  been  quite 
out  of  the  question  to  fill  a  magazine 
in  1853  with  the  works  of  professional 
authors,  cf  whom  there  were  so  few, 
or  of  professional  magazinists,  of 
whom  there  were  still  fewer.     Such 
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as  there  were  of  the  former  class  who 
had  names,  the  publisher  endeavored 
to  enlist  by  personal  application. 
Irving  was  still  living,  but  no  longer 
available.  Cooper  was  lately  dead, 
but  his  story  of  *'01d  Ironsides*' 
was  posthumously  contributed,  in 
several  instalments,  to  the  maga- 
zine. Except  these  and  the  writers 
actually  secured,  what  American 
names  were  there  which  the  ju- 
dicious publisher  of  a  new  magazine 
would  have  sought?  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  the  author  of  "Two  Years 
before  the  Mast"?  All  these  the 
publisher  did  seek.  Emerson  re- 
sponded with  enthusiastic  approval 
'  of  the  project,  but  contributed 
nothing.  Hawthorne  made  some 
slight  contributions.  Mr.  Dana  de- 
clined, being  already  entangled  with 
the  law,  and  finding  her,  in  Coke's 
phrase,  a  ** jealous  mistress."  So 
that  the  most  nearly  literary  of  the 
learned  professions  really  had  to  be 
invoked.  Dr.  Hawks,  then  the  rector 
of  Calvary,  and  by  consequence  the 
publisher's  pastor,  was  perhaps  the 
most  ** scholarly"  of  the  New  York 
divines  of  his  time.  It  was  partly 
upon  his  advice  that  the  magazine 
printed  the  most  striking  and  sen- 
sational of  all  its  articles,  *'Have  We 
a  Bourbon  among  Us?"  In  fact 
it  is  pretty  well  agreed  now  that  we 
had  n't,  though  the  identification  of 
the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams  with 
*'the  late  Dauphin"  looked  very 
plausible.  The  opening  article  of 
the  third  number,  on  ** Japan,"  a 
piece  of  ** actuality"  suggested  by 
Perry's  expedition,  was  written  by 
Dr.  Francis  Vinton,  then  and  long 
after  of  the  clerical  staff  of  Trinity, 
and  among  the  other  New  York 
clerical  names  were  those  of  Dr. 
Bethune,  adding  a  Dutch  Reformed 
pastor  to  the  two  Anglicans,  and  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Osgood,  of  the  Unitarians. 
There  was  also  Rev.  F.  W.  Shelton, 
to  whom,  as  '*one  of  the  gentlest  of 
humorists,"  Cozzens  dedicated  the 
volume  made  up  of  his  delightful 
* '  Sparro  wgrass  Papers , ' '  published 
in  Putnam's  under  the  title  of  '*  Living 
in   the    Country."     Of   his   denomi- 


national belongings  I  know  no  more 
than  can  be  negatively  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  he  accepted  a  dedication 
from  a  wine  merchant.  The  **come- 
outing"  clerical  contributors  resided 
chiefly  in  Boston,  and  one  comes  with 
a  strange  sense  of  mingled  remoteness 
and  of  nearness  upon  the  names,  in  the 
publisher's  private  register,  of  **Rev. 
Henry  James,"  of  course  the  senior 
bearer  of  that  now  more  widely  known 
name  (with  a  paper  on  Sir  William 
Hamilton),  and  of  "Rev.  T.  W. 
Higginson,"  and  the  same  sense  is 
conveyed  by  the  name  of  "  Charles 
Norton,  Cambridge." 

Another  name  credited  to  Cam- 
bridge is  that  of  **  Arthur  Clough." 
Clough's  sojourn  there,  in  spite  of 
the  friendships  he  formed  with  our 
best  in  his  kind,  was  a  weariness 
and  dissatisfaction  to  him  from  which 
he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
escape.  But  they  gave  us  those 
delightful  "Songs  in  Absence"  which 
may  fairly  be  called  the  most  valuable 
and  lasting  of  his  poetical  legacies. 
Of  his  contributions  to  Putnam's 
two  "Letters  of  Parapedimus"  con- 
stitute a  chapter  of  fantastical  lit- 
erary autobiography  and  criticism. 
As  interjections,  they  contain  a 
"specimen"  from  which  the  reader 
can  judge  for  himself  whether  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  praise  of  Clough  as  the 
English  poet  best  qualified  to  translate 
Homer  be  misplaced  or  not.  These 
"Homeric  echoes"  the  poet  did  not 
include  in  his  avowed  translations  of 
Homer.  It  is  perhaps  of  more  general 
interest  to  note  that  there  is  inter- 
jected in  the  prose  the  pretty  lyric, 

Upon  the  water  in  the  boat, 

which  is  included  in  his  poetical 
remains.  The  third  contribution, 
and  probably  the  most  important  of 
the  three,  is  the  "Peschiera"  known 
to  all  readers  of  the  poet: 

What  voice  did  on  my  spirit  fall, 
Peschiera,  when  thy  bridge  I  crossed? 

The  "short  story"  is  recognized  as 
the  backbone  of  the  modem  magazine. 
But     evidently     Putnam's     had    to 
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develop  its  own  short-story  writers. 
Before  its  establishment,  who  were  the 
American  writers  in  this  form  ?  Irving, 
Poe,  and  Hawthorne  really  exhaust 
the  list  and  none  of  these  was  avail- 
able. The  versatility  of  "G.  W.  C." 
was  equal  in  Putnam's,  as  afterwards 
in  the  "Don  Bobtail  Fandango'' 
series  in  Harper's,  to  turning  out 
negotiable  fictitious  tales,  but  nothing 
that  much  outlasted  its  occasion, 
or  that  he  cared  to  revive.  Herman 
Melville  was  the  main  prop,  perhaps, 
of  the  magazine  in  fiction.  But  he 
had  not  the  knack  of  the  true  short- 
story  writer,  and  could  not  readily 
"turn  round*'  in  a  single  number. 
Though  his  short  stories  contributed 
to  Putnam's  were  reprinted  under 
the  title  of  "Piazza  Tales"  they  have 
had  their  day  and  long  since  ceased 
to  be.  Neither  was  his  long  serial, 
"Israel  Potter"  what  might  fairly 
have  been  expected  from  the  author 
of  "Typee  "  and  "  Omoo."  Perhaps 
Fitz  James  O'Brien  and  Frederick 
Beecher  Perkins  were  the  two  chief 
helps  to  the  magazine  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  former  with  a  series  of 
sprightly  tales,  the  latter  especially 
with  "Miss  Chester,"  a  story  dealing 
with  what  was  then  called  "animal 
magnetism"  and  would  now  be  called 
"hypnotic  suggestion." 

But  fiction  was  not  then  so  per- 
vading as  it  has  come  to  be  since. 
It  was  the  verse,  the  sketches,  the 
essays,  that  fonned  the  chief  at- 
traction of  the  magazine,  as  of  the 
Knickerbocker  before  it,  which  it 
far  surpassed  in  all  ways,  and  of  the 
Atlantic  after  it,  which  it  seems  to 
me  it  fully  equalled.  In  truth  the 
impression  made  by  one  of  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  Atlantic  is  that  it 
might  have  been  written  by  the 
survivors  among  the  contributors  to 
its  predecessor,  as  in  fact  it  largely 
was.  And  Mr.  F.  H.  Underwood, 
the  first  editor  of  the  Atlantic  (was 
he  not?)  appears  as  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  its  predecessor. 

Evidently  what  the  old  Putnam's 
chiefly  aimed  at  was  "good  writing," 
was  "literary  quality,"  was  "style. 
The    original    prospectus    or    "salu- 
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tatory"  dwelt  upon  the  "Amer- 
icanism" of  the  magazine,  and  the 
private  letter  to  him,  emphasizing 
the  same  thing,  drew  from  Richard 
Henry  Dana  a  solemn  warning  against 
making  it  too  American.  The  good 
man  apparently  apprehended  that 
Putnam's  was  to  be  published  and 
edited  by  Elijah  Pogram  and  Han- 
nibal ChoUop  and  General  Ginery 
Twitchell.  There  was  no  occasion 
for  alarm.  The  purpose  was  to 
provide  a  "vates"  as  "sacred"  as 
might  be,  for  the  lack  of  whom  the 
most  cultivated  and  humane  of 
Americans  had  remained  illacrimaibles 
ignotiqtie  to  literary  Europe. 

The  purpose  was  attained.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  second  volume 
the  editorial  "Salutatory"  was  re- 
placed by  a  "Publisher's  Notice," 
in  which  it  is  announced  that 

the  character  and  extent  of  this  success 
have  been  far  beyond  their  most  sanguine 
expectations.  They  have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  enlisting  in  the  enterprise  some 
of  the  ablest  pens  in  the  country. 

It  is  also  pleasant  to  know  that,  while 
eminent  and  well-known  writers  have 
occupied  a  goodly  portion  of  our  pages, 
these  pages  have  also  been  the  means 
of  introducing  some  young  writers  of 
excellent  promise,  whose  newly  opened 
mines  may  doubtless  yet  produce  as  much 
pure  metal  as  those  which  have  been  longer 
under  contribution. 

It  is  merely  just  and  decent  to 
add  that  the  one  constant  and  indis- 
pensable factor  in  this  success  was  the 
Head  of  the  House  himself.  In  1854 
Mr.  Putnam  set  forth,  in  a  private 
letter,  that  he  had  "assumed  the 
control"  of  the  magazine  "more 
directly  than  before."  But  it  is 
plain  that  his  interest  had  throughout 
been,  as  it  continued  to  be,  keen, 
and  his  control,  whether  more  or 
less  "direct,"  effective;  that  the 
success  of  Putnam's  was  his  personal 
success.  His  successors  will  indeed 
be  fortunate  if  they  produce  a 
magazine  that  shall  equally  stand  the 
test  of  time  and  be  as  well  worth 
reading  in  1956  as  its  predecessor 
continues  to  be  in  1906. 


THREE  UNDELIVERED  ADDRESSES  BY  JOHN  HAY 

The  following  addresses  are  perhaps  the  last  unpubhshed  manuscripts  from 
Mr.  Hay's  pen  that  will  ever  come  into  print.  The  first  of  the  three  was  pre- 
pared for  delivery  in  Chicago  in  December,  1904.  The  Merchants'  Club  of 
that  city  had  invited  the  Secretary  of  State  to  address  its  members  on  any 
subject  he  should  choose,  and  his  choice  fell  upon  Franklin  in  France — another 
aspect  of  a  subject  treated  more  intimately  elsewhere  in  this  magazine.  Mr. 
Hay  was  advised  that  the  Commercial  Club  also  would  claim  the  privilege 
of  hearing  him  speak  while  he  was  in  the  midland  metropolis;  and  he  accord- 
ingly prepared  the  brief  paper  that  follows.  The  death  of  a  brother  caused 
the  postponement  for  two  months  of  the  dates  set  for  the  delivery  of  these 
two  speeches;  and  when  February  came,  Mr.  Hay's  own  illness  compelled  the 
cancelling  of  all  his  engagements.  The  address  on  Franklin  was  pubhshed 
in  the  Century  for  January,  1906,  apropos  of  the  two-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  philosopher's  birth;  the  paper  on  Chicago  is  now  seen  for  the  first  time. 

The  address  in  which  Mr.  Hay  pays  so  graceful  a  tribute  to  New  Orleans 
was  written  in  view  of  his  projected  visit  to  that  city  with  President  McKinley, 
in  1901.  Why  it  was  not  deHvered  is  unknown;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chief 
incident  of  a  personal  nature  connected  with  his  brief  sojourn  in  the  Creole 
capital  seems  to  have  been  the  breaking-down  of  his  carriage. 

The  speech  in  honor  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  was  prepared  when 
it  was  understood  that  a  dinner  was  to  be  given  by  the  poet's  friends  and 
admirers  in  celebration  of  his  seventieth  birthday  (October  8.  ipoj).  The 
proposition  was  vetoed  by  Mr,  Stedman — in  ignorance,  it  should  be  said,  of 
the  fact  that  his  old  friend  intended  to  come  from  Washington  to  New  York 
to  dignify  the  occasion  by  his  voice  and  presence. 


I  AM  glad  distinguishing   characteristic   of   this 

of  the  privi-  wonderful  place. 

lege    of   ex-         One  of  the  first  men  of  letters,  one 

pressing  the  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  England, 

heart-felt  while  expressing  his  regret   that   so 

gratitude  of  few  people  in  Europe  had  seen  the 

all  my  asso-  greatest  spectacle  of  modem  times, 

ciates,  and  the    Chicago     Fair,    said     to     me: 

myownalso,  "The  fault  was  partly  in  the  people 

for  the  more  of  Chicago.     They  do  not  advertise 

than  prince-  themselves    enough."     Whenever    I 

ly    hospital-  come  to  Chica<^o  I  am  struck  anew 

ity  of  Chicago.  We  have  received  much  by  the  justice  of  the  observation  and 

kindness.     We  have  seen  many  splen-  by  the  reasons  for  it.     The  fact  is 

did  sights,  but  Chicago  itself  has  been  that    such    a    thing    is    impossible ; 

the  most  glorious  of  all.     I   hardly  because  in  the  first  place  you  are  too 

believe   you   know  how   magnificent  busy  with  other  matters  to  give  the 

you  have  been  during  the  last  few  advertising  sufficient  attention,   and 

days.     To  do  the  greatest  things  in  besides,  no  advertising  could  do  jus- 

the  grandest  manner,  and  to  think  tice  to  Chicago. 

little    about    it,    seems    to    me    the  It    is    a    city    which    has    always 
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occupied  a  large  place  in  my  thoughts. 
It  is  the  home  of  many  of  my  dearest 
friends.  It  is  the  great  emporium 
of  the  State  in  which  I  passed  the 
days  of  my  childhood  and  my  youth. 
It  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  my  twin.  I 
was  bom  in  the  first  year  of  its  civic 
life.  We  were  young  together,  but 
there,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  parallel 
ends.  Aurora  and  Tithonus  were 
young  together;  but  the  one  grew 
old  and  gray,  while  the  other  flour- 
ished in  immortal  beauty  and  youth. 
In  the  days  when  Chicago  and  I  were 
both  young,  it  was  my  lot  to  see  a 
good  deal  of  the  outside  world,  and  it 
was  always  a  pleasure  to  me,  in 
viewing  what  was  most  interesting 
and  picturesque  in  decaying  civiliza- 
tions, to  think,  by  way  of  contrast, 
of  the  brilliant  and  vigorous  mimici- 
pality  that  was  swiftly  taking  shape 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
unlike  anything  hitherto  seen.  I 
talked  about  it  as  young  men  will 
about  things  that  interest  them,  and 
was  sometimes  good-naturedly  rallied 
on  my  vehement  claims  and  large 
prophecies.  But  whenever  I  come 
here  I  see  how  far  beyond  the  pos- 
sibilities of  brag  are  the  simple  facts 
of  your  marvellous  growth.  The  boast- 
ing of  the  travelling  man,  the  pro- 
phetic raptures  of  poets  are  alike 
inadequate.  Chicago  speaks  for  her- 
self, in  a  language  of  her  own,  a 
language  the  world  must  learn  to 
interpret,  for  Chicago  is  a  fact  in 
which  the  world  is  concerned. 

No  other  city  so  epitomizes  the 
prodigious  strength,  the  unlimited 
promise  of  the  country  and  the  age. 
The  gigantic  heart  of  the  continent 
seems  beating  and  throbbing  here, 
sending  its  currents  of  warm  vitality 
through  every  vein  of  the  country.  On 
one  side  you  have  the  prairie,  levelled 
as  by  the  hand  of  Providence  for  the 
building  of  an  imperial  city  whose 
bounds  no  man  can  foretell:  on  the 
other,  the  lake,  in  its  endless  facilities 
for  commerce,  seems  only  an  exten- 
sion of  the  mighty  mart.  What  is 
this  we  heard  the  other  day  of  forty 
miles  of  shipping  delayed  by  a 
temporary  obstruction  of  your  great 


waterway?  Your  geographical  posi- 
tion insured  you  greatness  when  the 
world  was  made;  and  all  modern  his- 
tory has  wrought  for  your  prosperity. 
But  all  this  peerless  store  of  oppor- 
tunity would  not  have  availed,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  alert  and  indomitable 
spirit  of  your  people.  The  aboriginal 
dwellers  in  this  region  were  called 
mini — which  is  by  interpretation 
Men.  It  was  men  who  built  this 
town. 

Opportunity  alone  never  made  a 
man  or  a  city.     "The  skirts  of  happy 
chance"  must  be  grasped  with  a  firm 
hand.     The  man,  or  the  mtmicipality, 
fated  to  greatness  makes  profit  out 
of  storm  or  sunshine,  out  of  weal  or 
woe,  out  of  luck  or  disaster.     Of  the 
two  capital  events  in  your  history,  the 
Fire   and   the   Fair,   one   an   almost 
incalculable  calamity,  the  other  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  the  age,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  which  contributed  most 
to  the  growth  and  prestige  of  Chicago. 
From  the  smouldering  embers  of  that 
wide    desolation    of    187 1    rose    the 
public  spirit  of  this  stalwart  town, 
like  an  invincible  weapon,  forged  in 
flame  and  tempered  with  the  chill  of 
adversity,  ready  for  any  achievement. 
And   when,    in    1893,  the   time  and 
the  occasion  met,  to  show  whether 
Chicago  was  worthy  of  her  immense 
prosperity,  she  seized  the  chance  with 
a  strength  of  grasp  and  a  certainty 
of  touch,  that  fixed  her  place  at  once 
and  forever  in  the  world  of  civilization. 
Never  again  could  envy  or  malice  say 
that  this  city  was  given  too  much  to 
the     pursuit     of    material    gain.     I 
know   of   no   other   town    on    earth 
which  would  have  been  capable  of  the 
magnanimity,  the  generosity  to  rivals, 
the    sublime    disregard    of    money, 
shown  by  Chicago  in  that  year  of  in- 
spiration and  power.     In  the  presence 
of    that    splendid    largeheartedness, 
envv  died;  rivals  became  enthusiastic 
collaborators;    and    the    result    was 
worthy  of  the  lofty  qualities  which 
produced  it.     It  proved  the  fallacy 
of  the  opinion,   so  often  expressed, 
that  beauty  in  art  and  architecture 
is  a  symptom  of  decay.     We  saw  the 
people    of  a   great,   young,  thriving 
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commercial  community,  of  their  own 
initiative,  build  at  enormous  expense, 
without  prospect  or  hope  of  pecimiary 
profit,  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful 
creation  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
Happy  are  all  we  who  saw  it !  It 
bloomed,  in  its  vast  white  symmetry, 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  like  some 
divine  miracle  of  a  flower — as  perfect 
in  beauty,  as  transitory  in  duration. 
It  passed  away  like  a  dream  or  an 
exhalation.  But  it  will  remain  in 
our  minds  among  the  richest  of  our 
recollections,  fruitful  forever  of  a 
fonder  pride  of  country,  of  a  deeper 
respect  for  human  nature. 

All  these  things  rush  to  our  thoughts 
when  we  come  to  Chicago,  a  city  of  so 
great  a  past,  even  in  its  mighty  youth, 
and  dowered  with  the  certainty  of  a 
future  so  transcendent.  Not  only  of 
itself,  but  as  a  type  and  symbol,  it  is 
worthy  the  serious  attention  of  man- 
kind. It  symbolizes  not  merely  the 
strength,  the  resources,  the  enterprise, 
the    multifarious   activities    and   in- 


telligence of  this  magnificent  State, 
of  this  glorious  West,  of  this  beloved 
and  powerful  Union  of  States;  but,  in 
its  highest  qualities,  it  is  a  type  of  all 
that  is  freest  and  most  masterful  in 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  the  aspirations 
and  progress  of  the  world.  It  would 
be  futile  and  inane  to  say  that  a 
community  so  cosmopolitan  had  not 
its  shadows  as  well  as  its  lights;  with 
the  imiversal  virtues  it  must  have 
the  faults  which  are  universal;  it 
would  be  presumption  even  to  say 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  a 
system  of  things  so  complex  and  so 
portentous.  The  fact  transcends  all 
theory  and  all  criticism.  The  dis- 
cords we  perceive  may  be  parts  of  a 
stupendous  harmony  too  great  for 
our  appreciation — a  superhuman  com- 
position through  all  of  which  beats 
the  pulse  of  an  abounding  and 
ever-growing  life,  the  rhythm  of  a 
swelling  song,  whose  leading  mo- 
tives are  democracy,  freedom,  and 
light. 


NEW  ORLEANS 


I  am  glad 

■  of  the  op- 
portunity 
to  express 
in  behalf  of 
my   col- 
leagues, 
as   well  as 
my   own, 
our   grate- 
ful   appre- 
ciation   of 
the   reception     we    have    met    with 
in     this    superb     Southern    capital. 
However    your   kindness   may   have 
exceeded     in    some    cases    our    per- 
sonal   deserts — and    I    speak     espe- 
cially   of    myself, — I    am    sure    that 
so  far  as  our  intentions  are  concerned, 
we  have  deserved  your  good  will.     I 
make  bold  to  say  that  in  a  long  period 
of    observation    of    public    affairs    I 
have  never  known  an  administration 
more  anxious  than  the  present  one 
to   promote    the   interests   of   every 
section  of  the  country.     I  need  not 
Say  where  our  inspiration,  our  direct- 


ing force,  comes  from.  If  you  want 
to  see  an  American,  body  and  soul, 
through  and  through,  in  every  fibre 
of  his  being  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  his  country— his  whole  country — 
he  is  your  guest  this  evening.  And  as 
this  genial  air  naturally  predisposes 
our  Northern  hearts  to  expansion 
and  confidence  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  those  of  us  who  are  with  him  are 
like  him  except  in  fame  and  ability. 
We  are  all  Democrats,  we  are  all 
Republicans,  we  are  all  Americans. 
We  have  no  principles  which  will  not 
equally  suit  the  climate  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  that  of  Louisiana. 
Perhaps,  in  the  Department  with 
which  I  am  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, we  have  been  working  rather 
more  in  the  interest  of  the  South  than 
in  that  of  other  sections.  We  ha^■e 
done  our  best  to  extend  your  markets 
by  reciprocal  treaties  and  other  meas- 
ures, and  to  clear  away  all  barriers  to 
an  Isthmian  Canal  under  American 
ownership  and  control.  We  have 
felt  it  was  time  for  the  South  to  share 
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in  the  geneidl  prosperity,  and  we 
know  every  section  will  profit  by 
what  benefits  one. 

Will  you  allow  me  one  personal 
word  to  express  the  pleasure  with 
which  I  find  myself  here?  My  boy- 
hood was  passed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi — but  so  vast  is  the  extent 
of  the  territory  traversed  by  this 
mighty  river  "which  drains  our  Andes 
and  divides  a  world,"  so  cosmical  is 
the  range  of  climate  through  which  it 
passes,  that  when  I  was  young,  its 
northern  and  southern  regions  seemed 
alien  and  strange  to  each  other  in  all 
aspects  save  those  of  patriotic  national 
pride.  To  us,  for  a  part  of  the  year, 
it  was  a  white  and  dazzling  bridge, 
safe  as  a  city  street  for  sleighing  and 
skating,  and  framed  in  by  snow-clad 
bluffs;  but  we  loved  to  think  that  far 
away  to  the  South  it  flowed  through 
a  land  of  perpetual  summer,  fragrant 
with  fruits  and  ever-blooming  flowers, 
blessed  continually  with  days  of 
sunshine  and  nights  of  balm.  We 
thought  of  you  without  envy,  but 
with  joy  that  your  enchanted  land 
was  ours  also — that  we,  too,  had  a 
share  in  your  goodly  heritage.  All 
through  my  childhood  New  Orleans 
was  to  me  a  realm  of  faery,  a  land  of 
dreams.  And  when  I  grew  older  I 
read  with  delight  your  history  and 
your  literature — the  one  filled  with 
romance  in  action,  the  other  con- 
stantly   distinguished   by   the   touch 


of  Southern  grace  and  Latin  art.  I 
always  wanted  to  see  for  myself  the 
beauty  of  this  region,  to  study  on  the 
spot  the  secret  of  its  charm.  But 
the  strong  gods  Fate  and  Circumstance 
continually  prevented  until  this  day. 
Now  I  have  come,  and  found,  like  a 
famous  queen  of  the  East,  that  the 
half  has  never  been  told.  I  am  less 
fortunate  than  Her  Majesty  of  Sheba 
— as  she  was  young  and  enjoyed  the 
Oriental  leisure;  while  I  am  old  and 
in  an  American  hurry.  I  shall  always 
be  glad,  though,  even  of  this  tan- 
talizing glimpse.  But  the  one  piece 
of  advice  I  shall  venture  to  give  those 
of  you  who  may  not  know  the  North, 
is,  Don't  put  off  your  visit  too  long. 
Come  and  see  us  while  you  are  young 
—and  this  excludes  nobody,  for  you 
all  are  young.  I  have  never  seen  so 
much  youth  and  beauty  as  in  the  last 
few  days.  Men  who  are  contem- 
poraries of  mine,  who  according  to 
the  calendar  and  the  army  lists  ought 
to  be  passing  into  the  lean  and 
sHppered  pantaloon,  who  won  world- 
wide fame  in  the  sixties,  men  who 
fought  Grant  and  Sherman  to  a  stand- 
still, have  the  looks,  the  spirit,  and  the 
speech  of  boys.  I  can  only  con- 
jecture  that  they  have  succeeded 
where  Ponce  de  Leon  failed  in  dis- 
covering the  fountain  of  Perpetual 
Youth,  and,  naturally  enough,  are 
keeping  it  a  secret  from  the  rest  of 
us. 


EDMUND  CLARENCE    STEDMAN 


October  8,  1903. 


I  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to  be 
with  you  to-night  and  to  be  allowed 
to  offer,  if  only  by  my  presence,  my 
tribute  of  affection  and  regard  to  one 
of  my  oldest  and  most  valued  friends. 

I  am  glad  to  congratulate  him  on 
this  cheerful  anniversary;  why  should 
we  not  call  it  his  Coming  of  Age! 
Certainly  our  felicitations  have  a  far 
more  sure  and  substantial  basis  than 
those  which  greet  the  young  heir  on 
his  twenty-first  birthday.  In  that 
case,  how  hidden  in  clouds,  how 
shrouded  in  uncertainty  is  the  future ! 


No  man  may  tell  whether  the  days 
which  confront  the  youth  have  more 
of  blessing  or  bane,  more  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  more  of  honor  or  disgrace. 
His  Fate  is  before  him,  her  features 
hidden  in  a  veil.  She  shows  him  a 
road  whose  windings  are  wrapped 
in  mist.  Nothing  can  guarantee  the 
exit — neither  wealth,  nor  station, 
opportunity  nor  the  devotion  of 
friends.  All  these  strong  supports 
may  be  beaten  down  like  weeds  by 
the  blows  of  Circumstance,  or  the 
stoutest   defences   may   be   betrayed 
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from  within  by  a  treachery  of  tem- 
perament. But  on  a  birthday  like 
this  we  celebrate,  the  vears  of  a  man's 
life  have  dropped  their  veils  of 
mystery;  the  book  is  wide  open  for  all 
to  read;  the  varied  landscape  of  the 
long  journey  is  revealed  by  the  gentle 
rays  of  the  westering  sun;  all  the 
shadows  are  left  behind.  Happy  the 
man  who,  like  our  dear  and  honored 
friend,  has  no  favors  to  ask  of  the 
apocalyptic  light;  whose  life  is  one 
consistent  story  of  noble  effort  and 
brilliant  performance;  who  can  look 
back  on  the  past  without  a  blush  and 
forward  to  the  unknown  without  a 
fear. 

It  is  a  life,  I  will  not  say  for  our 
friend  to  be  proud  of,  for  we  know 
too  well  the  dignified  and  philosophic 
poise  of  his  character  to  associate  with 
it  any  idea  of  vainglor>% — but  it  is  a 
record  and  career  of  which  his  friends 
are  justly  proud.  He  was  bom  a 
poet  and  he  has  lived  faithful  to  the 
goddess;  but  you  would  seek  in  vain 
for  any  sign  of  poetic  license  in  his 
life.  He  has  shown  that  the  highest 
gifts  are  compatible  with  the  most 
rigorous  industry,  the  most  stain- 
less honor.  He  has  never  turned 
-away  from  his  ideals,  nor  has  he  ever 
despised  the  homely  virtues  of  our 
workaday  world.  Great  poet,  honor- 
able man,  good  citizen — what  better 
lot  could  any  mother  pray  for  at  the 
cradle  of  her  child  t 

I  began  to  hear  of  Stedman  while 
he  was  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  at  a 
time  when  perhaps  we  thought  more 
of  the  things  of  the  spirit  than  we  do 
now.  The  great  Boston  choir  of 
poets  was  then  in  its  meridian  splen- 
dor; a  younger  trio  were  singing  in  the 
Middle  States.  Taylor,  Stoddard,  and 
Boker,  differing  widely  in  character 
and  circumstances  but  bound  together 
in  true  friendship  and  a  genuine  love 
of  Poesy,  as  they  liked  to  call  it — and 
after  these,  with  the  light  of  an 
auspicious  dawn  on  their  shining 
foreheads,  came  the  three  young  heirs 


of  fame,  Stedman  and  Aldrich  and 
Howells.  All  the  others  have  gone 
to  their  celestial  rewards,  but  these 
three  are  happily  with  us  to  enjoy  the 
sweetness  of  a  righteous  renown  in  the 
land  of  the  living. 

I  remember  how  in  an  hour  Sted- 
man grew  famous  with  that  Tyrtaean 
ballad  which  rang  like  a  reveille  in  the 
troubled  and  clouded  morning  of  the 
great  war,  where  the  poet's  voice  gave 
forth  the  deep  inspiration  of  the 
prophet.  It  was  when  the  scaffold 
was  building  for  John  Brown.  I  have 
not  lost  the  sonorous  refrain  in  forty 
years: — 

But,  Virginians,  don't  do  it,  for  I  tell   you 

that  the  flagon 
Filled  with  blood  of  John  Brown's  offspring 

was  first  .poured  by  Southern  hands. 
And  each  drop  of  old  Brown's  blood,  hke 

the  red  gore  of  the  dragon. 
Shall  flame  a  vengeful  fury  hissing  through 

your  wasted  lands. 
And  Old  Brown — 
Ossawatomie  Brown — 
Will   trouble   you   more   than  ever  whet 

you  've  nailed  his  coffin  down. 

It  is  not  given  to  many  prophets  to 
read  their  prophecies,  transferred 
from  the  future  to  the  perfect  tense, 
in  the  history  of  their  times. 

As  Mr.  Stedman  began,  so  he 
continued.  There  has  not  been  a 
year  of  his  life  in  which  he  has  not 
done  some  good  and  permanent 
work  in  literature,  made  some  con- 
scientious and  valuable  contribution 
to  criticism,  borne  some  brave  and 
cogent  testimony  in  behalf  of  good 
taste,  good  morals,  and  good  citizen- 
ship. The  standards  of  this  country 
in  letters  and  in  life  arc  higher  because 
he  has  lived. 

We  offer  him,  on  this  day  on  which 
he  begins  what  Vietor  Hugo  called 
la  jennesse  de  la  vieillesse,  our  heart- 
felt congratulations,  in  which  love, 
admiration,  and  gratitude  are  mingled 
for  all  he  has  done  and  for  all  that 
he  is. 


STODDARD'S  LAST  POEM 


By  Edmund  Clarence  Steduan 


The  threnody  printed  on  page  19 
proved   to   be  the  swan-song  of  its 
author — of  the  old  minstrel  who  in  his 
springtime  had  made  the  early  vol- 
umes of  this  magazine  tuneful  with  a 
unique  succession  of  ballads,  songs, 
and  graver  poems.     If,  as  Shelley  says, 
"  We  begin  in  what  we  end, "  it  is  fit- 
ting that  this 
poem,  his  wife's 
requiem  and  his 
own,   should  be 
enshrined  in  the 
first  new   num- 
ber of  a  period- 
ical in  which  his 
gift     attained 
maturity     and 
secured  for  him, 
notwithstanding 
the  old-time  rule 
of  anonymity,  a 
repute  that  jus- 
tified his  adop- 
tion  of  author- 
ship  as   a   pro- 
fession. 

The  lyric  now 
printed  for  the 
first  time  was 
the  only  one  per- 
f  e  c  t  e  d  from 
many  broken 
cadences  which 
came  to  him  in 
the  final  year  of  " 

his  life.  It  was 
composed  while  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Stoddard  (older  than  himself),  was 
plainly  nearing  her  end.  She  died  in 
her  eightieth  year,  August  i,  1902:  the 
eleventh  day  after  the  date  altixed  to 
the  poem.  Eleven  months  before,  the 
wedded  poets  had  lost  their  only  son, 
Lorimer — author  of  poems,  pictures, 
and  successful  dramas, — and  Mr.  Stod- 
dard had  borne  up  under  the  affliction 
less  stoically  than  his  wife;  for  a  time 
seeming  dazed,  and  having  illusions 
that  were  intensified  by  his  blindness 
and  partial  paralysis.  During  Mrs. 
Stoddard's    fatal    illness,    his    brain 


teemed   with    images   and   melodies 
which  he  could  not  get  into  form.  The 
snatches  of  song,  nevertheless,  which 
were  taken  down  imperfectly  by  his 
attendant,  were  quite  as  coherent  as 
the  thumb-nail  sketches  of  an  artist, 
or  the  first  notes  of  a  writer,  and  if  the 
poet  could  have  renewed  his  power  of 
work  but  for  an 
interval,  beauti- 
ful results  might 
have  come  from 
them. 

As  it  was,  un- 
der stress  of  an 
unusual  excite- 
ment he  ever 
had  but  one  re- 
fuge— t  hat  of 
artistic  expres- 
sion. From  an 
almost  illegible 
note  to  me,  da- 
ted, but  not 
then  delivered, 
"Sept.  3.  190a, 
circa  10:30,"  I 
can  make  out 
such  bits  as 
these:  "I  have 
done  in  the 
rough,  since  say 
July  6,  some 
twenty  or  more 
poems,  possibly 


good  others  bad 

But,    no   indeed,    I    think 

I  have  been  an  instrument  with 
which  unseen  hands  played  their  own 
tunes.  I  never  made  these  thingSL 
.  .  .  would  be  glad  if  I  could.  Puck 
and  Ober  have  let  loose  in  15th  Street, 
Liberty  and  Sag  Harbor,  and  the 
pipers  have  been  paid.  "  One  of  these 
poems  was  this  threnody,  which  seems 
to  reveal  an  intensely  poetic  renas- 
cence of  the  lyrical  quality  and 
thought  of  a  noble  prime^which  so 
few  now  living  can  recall  to  mind. 
Few  indeed  survive  who  knew  him 
before  the  maladies  which  came  upon 
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him  in  middle  age  so  told  upon  his 
spirits  and  bodily  power.  The  lyric 
is  given  exactly  according  to  a  version 
which  Mr.  Stoddard  managed  to  write 
for  me  with  his  own  hand,  except  for 
some  needful  punctuation  and  inden- 
tation. I  have  resisted  advice  to 
separate  its  three  natural  strophes  or 
divisions,  feeling  that  his  instinct  was 
true  in  making  it  a  continuous  strain. 
Of  all  poets  of  his  time,  Stoddard 
had  most  dwelt  upon  death, — striking 
its  whole  gamut,  and  not  confining  his 
song  to  the  one  topic  which  Poe  de- 
clared to  be  above  all  *'the  most  poeti- 
cal in  the  world."  Within  the  year 
his  gifted  and  only  surviving  son  had 
died  in  the  hour  of  best  achievement ; 
his  life-long  companion,  the  one  wo- 
man he  had  loved,  was  hastening  to 
the  grave;  he  confronted  desolation, 
which  could  find  ''surcease'*  only 
through  his  own  impending  journey 
to  "the  hollow  vale."  The  opening 
quatrain  of  the  requiem  is  the  sole 
verse  which  I  recall  that  declares,  with 
the  compressed  force  of  sternly  simple 
diction,  that  at  every  age — even  in 
extreme  old  age — "Death  always 
comes  too  soon.  *'  The  four  lines  are 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  whole 
poem,  and  the  eleven  which  follow  do 
not  lessen  their  effect.     In  the  second 


division,  commencing  with  "Now 
there  is  not  an  hour  to  spare,"  there 
is  a  poignant  and  momentary  loss  of 
hold;  the  poet's  ear  and  fancy  are 
lured  by  his  own  melody;  his  grief  is 
lulled  by  vague  yet  exquisite  wander- 
ings of  song.  Then,  recovering  as  if 
from  a  trance,  he  is  brought  back  to 
his  desolation,  to  acceptance  of  the 
irreparable  and  to  a  sense  of  his  own 
approaching  end.  He  strikes  the  key 
of  hopeless  resignation,  and  from  the 
line  "When  dear  words  have  all  been 
said"  to  the  close  maintains  it,  albeit 
with  an  old  man's  mingling  echoes  of 
the  measures  which  most  affected  him 
in  youth.  In  fine,  the  opening  divi- 
sion of  this  sweet,  sad  monody  was 
unmistakably  his  own — that  of  the 
man  who  always  faced  openly,  but 
without  appeal,  a  relentless  fate  or 
situation.  None  but  himself  could 
have  written  this  lyric;  as  a  whole  its 
effect  is  synthetic,  and  indisputably 
that  of  his  swan-song — not  of  a  kind 
with  Tennyson's  "Crossing  the  Bar," 
or  with  the  "Prospice"  and  "Epi- 
logue" of  Browning,  but  charged  with 
the  "ruling  passion"  of  a  poet  who 
half  a  century  before  had  sung: 

There  is  but  one  great  sorrow 
All  over  the  wide,  wide  world. 


THRENODY 


Early  or  late,  come  when  it  will. 

At  midnight  or  at  noon. 
Promise  of  good,  or  threat  of  ill, 

Death  always  comes  too  soon. 
To  the  child  who  is  too  young  to  know, 

( Pray  heaven  he  never  may! ) 

This  life  of  ours  is  more  than  play, — 
A  debt  contracted  long  ago 

Which  he  perforce  must  pay; 

And  the  man  whose  head  is  gray. 
And  sad,  is  fain  to  borrow, 
Albeit  with  added  pain  and  sorrow, 

The  comfort  of  delay; 

Only  let  him  live  to-day — 
There  will  be  time  to  die  to-morrow! 
Now  there  is  not  an  hour  to  spare. 

Under  the  uncertain  sky, 
Save  to  pluck  roses  for  the  hair 


Of  the  loving  and  the  fair. 
And  the  kisses  following  these. 
Like  a  swarming  hive  of  bees 

That  soar  on  high, 
Till,  drunken  with  their  own   sweet 
wine, 
They  fall  and  die. 
When  dear  words  have  all  been  said 
And  bright  eyes  no  longer  shine 
(Ah,  not  thine!) 
Close  these  weary  eyes  of  mine, 
And  bear  me  to  the  lonely  bed 
Where  unhonored  I  shall  lie, 
While  the  tardy  years  go  by. 
Without  question  or  reply 
From  the  long-forgotten  dead. 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 
JtUy  21,  1902. 
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Putnam's  Monthly,  from  the  first, 
welcomed  the  young  New  York  poet, 
and  Stoddard  well  repaid  its  hospi- 
tality. He  had  previously,  it  is  true, 
written  much  verse;  had  published 
and  suppressed  a  booklet,  and  then 
made  up  a  volume  of  poems  full  of 
promise,  with  open  indebtedness  to 
Keats,  the  idol  of  his  formative  period 
— as  Shelley  was  of  Bayard  Taylor's. 
His  contributions  to  the  Monthly, 
however,  were  soon  recognizable 
through  a  fresh  and  individual  tone 
which  was  peculiar  to  his  unstudied 
songs  and  sustained  pieces,  if  not  to 
his  enforced  journey  work,  through 
his  after  career.  The  series,  which 
extended  from  March,  1853,  to  the 
number  for  November,  1856, — the  last 
issue  but  one  of  the  magazine, — em- 
braced a  full  score  of  poems;  so  many 
and  so  good  as  to  constitute  their 
author,  one  may  say,  the  laureate, 
certainly  the  chief  minnesinger,  of 
that  eminently  American  periodical. 
Doubtless  some  of  his  songs  were  the 
more  available  for  their  brevity,  but 
they  also  had  the  true  Heeler  quality, 
the  modem  scarcity  of  which  is  now 
checking  a  custom  of  filling  half-pages 
with  the  stanzas  and  sonnets  at  com- 
mand. The  poems,  short  and  long, 
accepted  from  Stoddard  b}''  the  Put- 
nam editors  appear  to  outnumber 
those  of  all  the  other  contributors,  and 
to  hold  their  own  in  choice  companion- 
ship. For  it  was  in  Putnam's  that 
Longfellow's  "Two  Angels,"  "The. 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,"  "The 
Jewish  Cemetery  at  Newport,"  and 
that  most  haunting  of  his  lyrics,  "My 
Lost  Youth,"  first  appeared,  not  to 
mention  three  minor  pieces.  Bryant 
contributed  his  "Robert  of  Lincoln," 
and  Lowell  at  least  four  characteristic 
poems;  Bayard .  Taylor  as  many, 
equally  good;  Mrs.  Stoddard,  one  of 
her  earliest  lyrics.  I  must  not  forget 
to  mention  the  picturesque  verse  of 
Rose  Terry,  or  the  poems  of  a  quaint 
singer,  E.  W.  Ellsworth,  which  made 
us  impatient  of  his  reticence  in  after 
years.  Aldrich  probably  was  the 
youngest,  of  all  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  their  measures  on 
the  fair  pages  of  the  Monthly;  in  his 


"Legend  of  Elsinore"  can  be  found 
the  dawning  charm  of  his  maturer 
genius  and  more  fastidious  art.  Mean- 
while a  country  boy,  still  under  age, 
was  surprised  when  certain  stanzas 
entitled  "Amavi,"  which  he  had 
mailed  to  Putnam's  at  a  venture,  were 
printed  there  in  October,  1853,  and 
was  glad  of  the  check  earned  by  his 
first  offer  of  a  poem  to  any  magazine 
He  still  remembers  just  as  vividly  the 
delight  given  by  Stoddard's  lyrics, 
from  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  a 
tinv  avatar  of  the  new  mode — the 
little  poem  "At  Rest,"  which  made 
him  eagerly  read  subsequent  offerings 
by  the  same  unmistakable  hand. 
Among  these  were  "The  Shadow," 
and  the  most  often  quoted  of  the 
poet's  shorter  madrigals,  "There  are 
gains  for  all  our  losses,"  which  bore 
in  Putnam's  the  title  of  "Night  and 
Morning."  Its  author's  work  cul- 
minated in  Vol.  VIII,  1856,  with  "The 
Fisher  and  Charon, "  a  veritable  mas- 
terpiece of  blank- verse,  to  which 
many  pages  were  not  begrudged.  I 
would  ask  any  young  writer  to  go  back 
to  this  heroic  idvl,  and  regard  its  hu- 
man pathos,  its  calm  imaginative 
progress,  its  stately  diction,  and  mark 
what  a  structure  its  maker, — ^just 
escaped  from  apprenticeship  in  an 
iron-foundry, — built  upon  the  stray 
text  of  a  minor  classic,  infusing  it,  by 
intuition  as  sure  as  that  of  Keats,  with 
the  ver\'  soul  of  the  antique.  If  this 
had  been  the  handiwork  of  the  author 
of  "Sohrab  and  Rustum"and  "Emped- 
ocles  on  Etna,"  or  of  Lowell — who 
had  essaved  the  theme  of  "Rhoecus," 
undaunted  bv  the  finer  classicism  of 
Landor's  "Hamadryad,  "  —it-  would 
have  vastly  impressed  the  down-east 
Areopagus  to  whose  verdict  alone  (as 
Poe  often  complained)  much  defer- 
ence was  shown  at  that  stai^e  of  our 
aesthetic   development. 

As  it  was,  Ticknor  and  Fields  in 
1857  brouj^ht  out  an  alluring  volume, 
"Songs  of  Summer,"  containing  the 
whole  series  of  Stoddard's  Putnam 
contributions  and  thrice  their  number 
of  additional  poems.  This  collection, 
with  Taylor's  "Son<^s  of  the  Orient." 
Aldrich 's  new  volumes,  and  the  poems 
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RICMAHI)    HENSV    STODPARD    IN    LATKB   1.IFX 
Phougnph  by  Hdllingci 

of  Others  affiliated  by  instinct  or  asso-  a  revolt  against — the  moralizing  and 

ciat'on,  were  fresh  with  the  ardo--  of  a  reformatory    propaganda,    howsoever 

new  clan,  devoted  to  poetrj'  for  its  great  in  purpose  and  achievement,  of 

own  sake,  to  art  and  beauty  and  feel-  the  venerated  "  elder  bards. " 

ing;  and  this  in  no  spirit  of  preciosity, 

but  as  a  departure  from — though  not  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


TANGIER   IN   THE   EARLY  SEVENTIES 
By  Ion  Perdicaris 


My  first  introduction  to  Tangier — 
I  might  almost  say  my  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  place — was  due  to  an 
acquaintance  formed  whilst  on  my 
way  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in 
the  early  seventies.  I  was  anxious  at 
the  time  to  find  a  Mediterranean  win- 
ter resort  where  one  might,  in  case 
of  necessity,  remain  throughout  the 
summer  also;  and  a  retired  French 
naval  officer  whom  I  met  on  this 
voyage  not  only  gave  me  an  enthu- 
siastic description  of  Tangier,  but 
offered  to  await  my  arrival  there  and 
introduce  me  to  his  friends. 


It  was  on  a  fine  afternoon  in  April 
that  my  wife  and  I  landed  from  the 
small  Gibraltar  steamer,  the  "Lion 
Beige."  As  there  was  not  even  an 
apology  for  a  pier,  we  were  trans- 
ported to  the  beach  in  miserable 
boats,  handled  amid  an  extraordinary 
uproar  by  native  oarsmen.  When 
shoal  water  was  reached  we  were 
seized  by  bearers,  who  mounted  us  in 
chairs  or  upon  their  shoulders  and 
started  with  us  through  the  surf  to 
the  sands.  And  there,  sure  enough, 
we  found  our  quondam  companion 
waiting  to  welcome  us  with  a  group 
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of  European  and  American  visitors, 
in  the  midst  of  whom  we  were  incon- 
tinently deposited.  Whether  it  was 
the  warmth  of  their  greeting,  the 
novelty  of  this  amusing  means  of 
transport,  or  the  quaint  and  unaccus- 
tomed aspect  of  the  town  itself,  en- 
hanced by  the  beauty  of  the  weather, 
I  cannot  say,  but  certainly  we  were 
delighted  with  the  place  at  first  sight. 

As  visitors  may  recall,  the  entrance 
to  the  narrow  streets  of  Tangier  is 
through  the  Custom  House,  or  **  Adou- 
ana,"  under  whose  groined  Moorish 
arches  the  native  Administrators  are 
generally  to  be  found  seated  in  solemn 
array,  their  grave  demeanor,  their 
huge  turbans  and  imposing  garb,  over 
which  are  draped  the  semi-trans- 
parent folds  of  the  white  haik  or  burn- 
ous, all  conveying  an  impression  of 
intensely  Oriental  character,  even 
though  the  **  Sunset  Land  "  is  actually 
the  most  western  confine  of  Moslym 
dominion. 

After  passing  beneath  the  curious 
series  of  arches,  built  at  various  an- 
gles and  altitudes  across  the  exit 
from  the  Custom  House,  we  walked 
between  high  walls  up  the  ascent 
leading  to  the  town  gate,  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  narrow  lane  at  the 
lower  end  of  which  is  the  entrance 
to  the  saluting  battery,  whilst  at  the 
other  is  the  "Ciagrine,  *'  or  street  of 
the  silversmiths,  the  main  commercial 
thoroughfare  of  Tangier.  The  first 
building  to  the  left  in  this  street  is 
the  principal  Mosque  of  the  town, 
into  which  we  were  warned  not  to 
look  as  we  passed  the  arched  door- 
way, and  by  no  means  to  enter,  since 
the  djama,  as  the  natives  term  all 
places  of  assembly,  would  be  con- 
sidered polluted  by  our  presence. 
The  entrance  is  surmouilted  by  a 
projecting  hood  of  carved  and 
painted  woodwork,  the  roof  of  which 
is  covered  by  dark-green  glazed  tiles, 
almost  the  only  external  decorative 
feature  of  the  building,  unless  we  ex- 
cept the  sauma — the  tower  or  minaret 
whence  issues,  at  stated  hours,  the 
call  to  prayers.  The  upper  wall 
spaces  of  this  tower  are  encrusted 
with  flat  glazed    plaques,  the    pre- 


dominant tones  of  which  are  pale 
green,  blue,  and  a  whitish  yellow. 
Owing  to  its  extreme  simplicity,  the 
architecture  of  this  unpretentious 
exterior  is  singularly  effective. 

Near  the  entrance  we  noticed  a 
small  fountain  from  which  the  water 
fell  into  a  flat  basin  where  the  faithful 
may  perform  the  ablutions  prescribed 
by  their  religion.  This  fountain,  we 
observed,  is  used  at  other  times  as  a 
drinking-trough  for  the  horses  and 
mules  of  the  more  important  person- 
ages of  the  community,  and  even  for 
the  humblest  donkeys,  whose  ser- 
vices and  whose  presence  alike  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  constant 
features  of  every  Eastern  community. 
Just  beyond  the  Mosque  is  the  **Sok 
Segruir,*'  or  lesser  market,  an  irregular 
open  space  where  native  vendors, 
chiefly  women  from  the  neighboring 
districts,  enveloped  in  heavy  white 
mantles  covering  their  heads,  and 
frequently  surmounted  by  hugh  high- 
peaked  straw  hats,  offer  bread,  pal- 
metto roots,  and  other  equally  delicate 
edibles  for  sale.  At  this  point  we  left 
the  main  street  on  our  way  to  Bru- 
zaud's  hotel, — ^a  miserable  house, 
though  the  best  in  the  place  at  the 
time,  situated  in  a  narrow  lane  or 
alley  in  what  had  formerly  been  the 
melldh,  or  Jewish  quarter  of  the  town. 

What  a  contrast  to  that  humble 
caravansary  are  the  principal  hotels 
in  Tangier  now,  of  which  four  at  least 
are  superior  to  any  in  Gibraltar,  or 
even  in  some  of  the  larger  Spanish 
cities.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  beautiful  Reina  Cristina, 
lately  erected  by  an  English  company 
at  Algeciras  (on  the  opposite  side  of 
Gibraltar  Bay,  where  the  Moroccan 
conference  of  1 906  was  held) ,  not  only 
eclipses  any  hotel  at  Tangier,  but  in 
charm  of  design  and  picturesque 
equipment  exceeds  any  establishment 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  not  excepting 
those  at  Nice  or  Cannes.  The  period 
to  which  these  pages  refer  was  exceed- 
ingly primitive,  and  yet,  despite  the 
simplicity  of  our  quarters,  the  cuisine 
excelled  that  of  many  a  more  preten- 
tious establishment  of  the  present  day. 

Among  the  guests  upon  this  occa- 
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sion  were  two  whom,  from  widely 
different  motives,  I  shall  never  forget 
— ^the  one,  an  officer  then  in  garrison 
with  his  regiment  at  Gibraltar,  Capt. 
Charles  Rolleston,  and  the  other  a 
Scotch  artist  named  StirHng.  The 
latter  had  just  returned  from  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Sultan's  court  at  Fez, 
whither  he  had  attended  the  English 
Minister,  Sir  John  Drummond  Hay. 
Stirling  had  there  commenced  a  paint- 
ing of  the  reception  accorded  by  the 
Sultan,  Mulai  Mohammed,  to  the 
Minister  and  his  suite, — a  canvas 
which,  owing  to  the  tragic  death  of  the 
artist,  was  never  completed.  Indeed, 
the  latter  betrayed,  on  this  first  occa- 
sion of  our  acquaintance,  abundant 
evidence  of  that  cerebral  disturbance 
which  soon  became  still  more  painfully 
evident.  After  rudely  contradicting 
statements  not  addressed  to  him,  he 
presently  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  in- 
sulting laughter  over  an  observation 
made  by  one  of  our  party.  I  arose 
to  protest,  but  the  officer  whom  I  have 
mentioned  promptly  intervened,whis- 
pering,  **I  will  explain  this  conduct 
later.  Do  not  appear  to  notice  it. 
Our  friend  is  a  capital  good  fellow,  and 
does  not  mean  any  offence. " 

At  this  moment  our  attention  was 
distracted  by  violent  discharges  of 
firearms  close  at  hand,  accompanied 
by  wild  shouts  and  the  hideous  din  of 
tom-toms  and  the  native  bag-pipe. 
A  Frenchman  named  Lagraine,  a  well- 
known  studio  character,  dragged  my 
wife  to  the  door,  and  I  hastened  after 
her,  followed  by  the  other  guests. 
Reaching  a  narrow  archway  built 
across  the  neighboring  street,  we 
found  ourselves  among  a  crowd  of 
yelling  natives — Riffians,  as  I  after- 
wards learned.  These  savage-looking 
fellows  were  arrayed  in  white  tunics, 
richly  embroidered  leathern  shoulder- 
straps  supported  satchels  or  game- 
bags  similarly  embroidered  in  colored 
silk,  strange  war-locks  depended  from 
their  shaven  crowns,  and  they  were 
armed  with  the  long  native  flint-lock 
guns,  whose  black  stocks  were  inlaid 
with  silver.  Their  wild  movements  as 
they  fired  their  guns,  leaping  off  the 
ground  at  each  discharge,  gave  them 


the  appearance  of  demons  or  madmen, 
rather  than  sane  human  beings.  Be- 
hind them,  mounted  upon  a  richly 
caparisoned  mule,  was  a  box  festooned 
with  gayly  embroidered  scarfs;  and 
within  this,  as  we  now  learned,  was 
seated  the  bride  in  whose  honor  all 
this  furious  demonstration  was  made. 
Little  did  we  surmise  that  such  ex- 
citing incidents  would  soon  become 
so  much  a  matter  of  course  to  us, 
that  we  should  scarcely  notice  their 
occurrence. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  incident  that 
attended  our  arrival;  for  in  the  night 
we  were  awakened  by  other  discharges 
even  more  disturbing  than  these. 
This  time  it  was  the  play  of  Nature's 
artillery  that  startled  us,  accompanied 
by  such  a  violent  downpour  of  rain 
that  the  skylight  in  the  hall  where  our 
trunks  had  been  placed  gave  way  with 
a  crash,  inundating  not  only  the  hall 
itself,  but  our  room  also.  As  I 
jumped  out  of  bed  to  rescue  such 
articles  of  attire  as  were  already 
afloat,  the  bedstead  itself  gave  way. 
so  that  I  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
night  in  a  more  or  less  ineffectua 
attempt  to  avoid  sliding  off  the  in- 
clined plane  on  to  the  flooded  floor. 

The  next  morning,  the  sun  compen- 
sated us  for  the  gloom  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  I  ordered  a  horse  and  set 
forth  to  survey  the  surrounding 
country.  My  ride  took  me  first  to  a 
plateau  on  which  abuts  the  *'Kas- 
bah,"  or  fortress.  This  elevation, 
now  surrounded  by  buildings,  was 
then  an  open  plain  overlooking  the  sea 
and  bordered  by  precipitous  rocks 
which  descended  to  the  waves.  On 
the  plain  itself  a  native  was  following 
his  rustic  plough,  fashioned  from  the 
branch  of  a  crooked  tree,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  friendly  and  companion- 
able stork,  which  kept  close  at  heel, 
picking  up  an  occasional  worm.  I 
mention  this  pastoral  incident,  which 
one  would  have  to  go  far  afield  to  see 
nowadays,  since  the  European  laborer 
lacks  that  consideration  for  the  more 
harmless  birds  which  the  native  here 
displays.  The  Moslym,  indeed,  would 
as  soon  think  of  making  one  of  his  own 
family  a  target  for  his  aim,  as  of  shoot- 
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ing  a  stork  or  a  singing  bird.  Natives 
of  Morocco  frequently  designate  the 
stork  as  the  kadiy  or  judge.  I  realized 
the  aptness  of  this  appellation  when, 
in  later  years,  one  that  had  been 
wounded  by  a  Spaniard  was  brought 
to  us,  and  became  an  inmate  of  our 
poultry  yard,  from  which  he  could  not 
escape,  as  he  never  recovered  from 
the  injury  to  his  wing.  Here  he 
passed  an  apparently  contented,  if 
somewhat  sad  existence,  never  inter- 
fering with  the  other  inmates  of  the 
enclosure,  unless  some  conflict  oc- 
curred, when  he  instantly  asserted  his 
authority,  reducing  both  adversaries 
to  order  by  a  few  impartially  admin- 
istered blows  from  his  long,  heavy 
beak.  Against  his  decisions,  no  effec- 
tive appeal  could  be  made,  even  by 
the  most  pugnacious  combatant. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival  we  took 
up  oiu"  abode  at  a  villa  which  our 
French  friend  had  secured  for  us  from 
the  Portuguese  Minister,  Don  Jose 
Cola^o,  latterly  Baron  de  Cola9o. 
This  stood  upon  the  Spartello  head- 
land, about  a  mile  from  Tangier, — 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  sites  con- 
ceivable. The  dwelling  itself  was 
rather  a  cottage  than  a  villa.  Four 
rooms  opened  upon  a  terrace  over- 
looking the  sea  and  commanding  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  lionine 
rock  of  that  name  to  our  left,  and 
to  our  right,  as  our  view  embraced 
the  Mediterranean,  Mount  Taric  and 
Mount  Musa  (Djebel  Taric  and  Djebel 
Musa — the  classic  Calpe  and  Abyla). 
As  the  reader  doubtless  recalls,  these 
names  were  applied  in  remembrance 
of  the  Arab  conquerors,  Taric  and 
Musa,  who  first  led  the  hordes  of 
Islam  across  the  straits  into  Europe. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  the 
Grand  Chereef  of  Wazan,  a  religious 
dignitary  of  consequence,  owned  not 
only  a  residence  at  Tangier  itself, 
overlooking  the  Custom  House,  but 
also  a  villa  on  the  Spartello  headland, 
some  little  distance  beyond  the  lovely 
site  which  we  had  rented.  Moulai 
Hadj  Abd-es-Selam  was  one  of  the 
most  important  personages  in  all  the 
region  round  about  Tangier.  He  re- 
ceived tribute  not  merely  from  the 


many  khouan  or  lodges  of  the  TsLyyi-- 
biyya  in  Algeria  and  Tafilet,  but  also 
from  the  zaouias  or  refuges  scattered 
throughout  Morocco,  whither  any 
criminal,  or  innocent  victim  of  official 
persecution,  might  fly  to  escape  arrest. 

We  had  heard  many  reports  about 
this  neighbor,  and  had  occasionally 
met  him  riding  in  state,  admirably 
mounted  and  with  a  numerous  fol- 
lowing, and  I  had  often  thought,  I 
confess,  how  interesting  it  would  be  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  this  modem 
descendant  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed, 
when  one  day  the  great  man's  native 
secretary,  attended  by  an  interpreter, 
presented  himself  to  say  that  his  mas- 
ter, with  my  permission,  would  call 
upon  me.  Of  course  I  said  how  happy 
I  should  be  to  be  thus  honored. 

At  the  hour  arranged,  Moulai  Hadj 
Abd-es-Selam  arrived  on  horseback, 
escorted  by  numerous  followers,  and 
we  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
taking  tea  with  all  the  formality 
which  such  encounters  with  Oriental 
notabilities  generally  entail.  The  Che- 
reef was  apparently  about  forty-eight 
years  of  age,  of  portly  presence,  and 
much  darker  than  many  of  the  Tan- 
gier Moors,  none  of  his  ancestors  hav- 
ing participated  in  the  conquest  of 
Spain,  when  many  of  the  Arabs  had 
intermarried  with  Goths  or  Spaniards. 
Very  dignified  in  bearing,  and  with  an 
amiable  and  kindly  countenance,  he 
would  have  produced  a  singularly 
favorable  impression,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  certain  timidity  and  restraint. 
This  he  never  wholly  lost  except  when 
following  the  chase;  then,  lance  in 
hand  and  hard  upon  the  heels  of  the 
wild  boar,  this  admirable  horseman 
could  forget  for  the  moment  that 
he  was  a  *' saint,"  and  be  every 
inch  a  man.  In  such  circumstances 
he  became  a  bright  and  engaging 
companion. 

On  this  first  visit,  however,  we  were 
each  of  us  flanked  by  our  respective 
interpreters,  who  exerted  themselves 
to  their  utmost  to  **make  conversa- 
tion," since  the  chief  actors  were  not 
possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge  of 
each  other's  character  or  tastes  to 
render  the  article  one  of  easy  manu- 
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facture.  Meanwhile,  I  observed  that 
the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
guest  was  attracted  by  a  young  lady, 
present  that  afternoon,  to  whom,  only 
a  few  months  later,  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, he  made  a  forma!  proposal  of 
marriage.  By  that  time,  fortunately, 
we  had  become  somewhat  acquainted; 
but  our  intercourse,  like  that  of  his 

Highness   with    Miss   K herself, 

was  still  dependent  upon  the  services 
of  an  interpreter,  so  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  the  negotiations,  which 
had  to  be  referred  to  the  lady's  par- 
ents in  England,  were  not  conducted 
without  an  occasional  hitch. 

It  seemed,  from  his  subsequent  con- 
fidences tn  me,  that  Hadj  Abd-es- 
Selam,  for  whom  I  soon  learned  to 
feel  considerable  regard,  was  partly 
influenced  in  the  step  he  had  resolved 
to  take,  by  a  desire  to  put  at  the  head 
of  his  establishment  a  lady  qualified  to 
entertain  European  guests.  Like  the 
present  Sultan  of  Morocco,  the  Che- 
reef  was  anxious  to  cultivate  the 
society  of  Europeans— an  inclination 
which  proved  to  be  unfortunate  in  its 
effect  upon  the  popularity  of  both 
princes.  I  did  not  fail  to  press  upon 
my  amiable  neighbor  the  possible 
disadvantages  of  his  proposed  course, 
but  he  was  fixed  in  his  determination, 
and  it  was  finally  arranged,  in  order 
to  relieve  us  from  a  serious  responsi- 
bility, that  Miss  K should  return 

to  Er^land  and  explain  the  circum- 
stances to  her  parents  before  making 
any  definite  engagement.  The  Che- 
reef  had  already  discussed  with  me 
the  settlements  he  proposed  to  make. 


*  AT  "AlnoNIA" 

as  well  as  his  wishes  regarding  the 
numerous  escort  which  was  to  ac- 
company Miss  K ■  to  London;  and 

these  arrangements  were  of  such  a 
character  that  her  parents  finally  gave 
their  consent.  Ultimately  they  re- 
turned with  their  daughter,  whose 
marriage  with  His  Highness  was  cele- 
brated at  the  British  Legation  at  Tan- 
gier with  all  due  state  and  ceremony. 

The  Sultan  was  so  disturbed  by  the 
news  of  this  alliance  that  a  commission 
was  presently  sent  to  Tangier,  to  in- 
vestigate the  affair.  Accompanied  by 
the  Basha  or  military  governor  of  the 
town,  its  members  called  upon  us  one 
evening,  and  courteously  yet  freely 
expressed  their  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject. Their  disposition  at  first  was  to 
hold  me  somewhat  unduly  responsible 
for  an  incident  which  naturally  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention,  not 
only  in  Morocco,  but  elsewhere.  All 
those  directly  concerned  became,  how- 
ever, more  or  less  reconciled  to  a  mar- 
riage which  proved,  in  the  main,  a 
happier  one  than  some  of  us  had 
anticipated. 

As  to  the  Chereef  himself,  who  died 
some  years  afterwards,  he  certainly 
turned  out  a  most  kind-hearted  and 
indulgent  husband,  and  although  it 
was  impossible  that  his  wife  should  be 
allowed  the  freedom  she  would  have 
enjoyed  had  she  married  a  man  of 
kindred  race,  yet,  as  she  resigned  her- 
self to  the  circumstances  entailed  by 
her  union  with  a  Mohammedan  digni- 
tary, she  contrived  to  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  her  husband  as  well  as  the 
respect    of    his    people    and     of    his 
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co-religionists  in  general.  Two  sons 
were  the  issue  of  this  much -discussed 
union. 

I  could  not  help  feeHng  how  much 
more  interesting  and  picturesque  Hadj 
Abd-es-Sc!am  would  have  seemed,  had 
he  adhered  more  strictly  to  the  dress 
and  customs  of  his  own  country,  as  do 
his  sons,  both  of  whom  have  married 
Mohammedan  ladies,  and  never  appear 
except  in  the  native  dress,  whilst  their 
father  had  adopted,  even  before  we 
knew  him.  a  hybrid  attire  that  robbed 
him  of  much  of  the  dignity  and  import- 


ance which  otherwise  would  have  char- 
acterized his  appearance.  Although 
he  usually  wore  the  baggy  trousers  or 
saromi!  of  the  Moor,  yet  the  Spanish 
military  tunic  which  he  donned,  with 
the  scarlet  skullcap  known  as  the  fei 
or  the  tarbosh.  ill  accorded  with  the 
dark  blue  native  mantle,  or  gilabia, 
whilst  the  absence  of  the  two  finest 
features  of  the  dres^  of  the  native 
gentleman — the  huge  white  turban, 
and  the  burnous,  or  semi-transparent 
liaik  of  while  wool  and  silk — consti- 
tuted a  loss  which  was  poorly  coiiipen- 
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sated  when,  on  state  occasions,  he 
appeared  in  the  full-dress  uniform  of 
a  Spanish  general,  wearing  the  order 
of  Isabella  la  Catholica,  with  other 
decorations  besxowed  upon  him  by 
various  governments.  Once,  indeed, 
we  were"  invited  to  see  His  Highness 
arrayed  in  European  evening  dress; 
but  this  was  too  much  for  our  sense 
of  pictorial  fitness.  No  other  na- 
tive dignitary  ventured  upon  these 
sartorial  innovations  until  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  Sultan,  Abd-el- 
Aziz. 

Neither  natives  nor  foreigners,  in 
my  judgment,  can  make    a   greater 


mistake  in  Oriental  countries  than  by 
masquerading  in  an  unaccustomed 
dress.  Where  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion prevails,  the  foreigner,  instead 
of  increasing  his  popularity  by  so  do- 
ing, is  suspected  of  trying  to  elude  the 
prescription  which  forbids  his  presence 
in  native  places  of  worship,  or,  still 
worse,  of  seeking  association  with  the 
women  of  the  country.  I  attribute 
mainly  to  my  care  never  to  offend 
their  prejudices  in  these  respects,  the 
courtesy  and  consideration  which 
have  invariably  been  shown  me  by 
the  natives,  even  when  I  was  a  pris- 
oner in  the  hands  of  Raisuli. 


THE  VIOLET  IMMORTAL 

A  violet  by  a  ruin  old 

Unclosed  its  azure  eye, 
One  morning  in  the  early  spring, 

A  poet  passed  it  by. 
He  wove  a  web  of  silver  song 

About  the  blossom  sweet, 
That  brought  the  laurel  to  his  brow. 

The  public  to  his  feet. 


The  poet  sleeps  this'  many  a  year, 

His  very  grave  forgot ; 
The  tender  song  that  wrought  his  fame 

Tlte  world  remembers  not ; 
But  still  beside  the  ruin  old 

When  Spring's  retainers  pass, 
The  little  violet  appears 

Half  hidden  in  the  grass. 

Minna  Irving. 


FRANKLIN'S  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  FRANCE 


WITH    HITHERTO    UNPUBLISHED     LETTERS 


By  Professor  Albert  H.  Smyth 


[The  present  paper  is  the  first  of  a  series  in  which  light  will  be  shed  on 
Dr.  Franklin's  social  life  in  France  by  means  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
women  whose  friendship  rendered  less  irksome  the  discharge  of  his  many 
and  grave  duties  as  American  Commissioner  in  Paris  during  and  im- 
mediately after  the  Revolution.  Unhappily,  most  of  the  philosopher's 
own  letters,  which  called  forth,  or  were  written  in  answer  to,  those  here 
made  public,  are  no  longer  to  be  found;  but  a  few  of  them  have  been 
preser\'ed,  and  are  now  to  be  seen  in  print.  It  adds  to  their  interest  that 
they  are  in  French — sl  language  in  which  the  writer  never  felt  wholly  at 
his  ease.  Mr.  Albert  H.  Smyth,  Professor  of  English  in  the  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  and  Curator  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
founded  by  Franklin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  important  find, 
is  the  editor  of  the  monumental  edition  of  Franklin's  Life  and  Writ- 
ings which  has  just  appeared  under  the  Macmillan  imprint.  By  President 
Roosevelt's  appointment,  he  was  America's  special  representative  last 
April  at  the  celebration  in  Paris  of  the  second  centennial  of  Franklin's 
birth. — Editors.] 


The  story  of  Benjamin  Franklin's 
official  life  in  Paris  from  1776  to 
1785  is  amply  and  minutely  told 
in  his  voluminous  correspondence. 
Every  one  is  now  familiar  with  the 
patience  and  industry  with  which 
he  carried  his  stupendous  burden, 
and  the  intelligence  and  astonishing 
success  with  which  he  discharged 
his  Gibeonite  task  of  drawing  water 
for  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel. 

With  no  assistance,  save  the  slight 
help  furnished  by  his  grandson, — . 
an  inexperienced  boy  who  was  more 
familiar  than  he  with  the  French 
language, — surrounded  by  spies  and 
beset  by  jealous  and  malicious  foes, 
he  performed  alone  the  varied  duties 
of  merchant,  consul,  commissioner, 
and  plenipotentiary.  He  bought  and 
sold  ships,  adjusted  difficulties  be- 
tween rival  commanders,  pacified 
mutinous  crews  clamoring  for  prizes, 
purchased  arms  and  clothing  for  the 
Continentals,  recommended  soldiers 
and  sailors  for  the  army  and  navy  in 
America,  made  treaties  with  the 
farmers-general,  influenced  the  policy 
of  foreign  newspapers,  honored  the 
large  and  constant  drafts  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  persuaded  the  French 
government  to   advance   large   sums 


of  money  to  relieve  the  desperate 
necessities  of  America. 

But  his  life  was  not  all  toil.  He 
lightened  the  burden  and  forgot  his 
worries  by  social  diversions.  He 
was  admired  by  philosophers  and 
petted  by  society;  and  he  found 
himself  as  much  at  home  in  the  salon 
of  Madame  d'Houdetot  or  Madame 
Helvdtius  as  in  the  laboratory  of 
Lavoisier,  the  clinic  of  Vicq  d'Azyr, 
or  the  cabinet  of  Vergennes.  Never 
lived  a  man  more  idolized.  Curious 
crowds  followed  him  with  applause 
when  he  walked  abroad ;  men  carried 
their  canes  and  their  snuff-boxes  A 
la  Franklin,  fair  women  crowned 
him  with  flowers,  and  wrote  him 
roguish  letters  affectionately  ad- 
dressed to  "dear  amiable  Papa." 

A  list  of  the  names  upon  the  visit- 
ing cards  found  among  Franklin's 
private  papers  would  be  an  index 
of  the  society  of  Paris  before  the 
Revolution.  Those  that  most  fre- 
quently appear  are  la  Duchesse 
d'Enville,  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
M.  Turgot,  Due  de  Chaulnes,  Comte 
de  Crillon,  Vicomte  de  Sarsfield,  M. 
Brisson,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Comte  de  Milly,  Prince  des 
Deuxponts,    Comte    d'Estaing,    Mar- 
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quis  de  Mirabeau,  M.  Beaugeard, 
Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Brittanv. 

Twice  a  week  he  dined  with 
Madame  Brillon  at  Moulin  Joli, 
every  Saturday  with  Madame  Hel- 
v^tius  at  Auteuil,  and  more  irregu- 
larly but  still  frequently  with  Madame 
d*Houdetot  at  Sanois.  He  was  a 
social  creature  and  loved  cheerful 
companionship, — chess,  conversation, 
and  music, — nor  was  he,  maugre 
the  gout  and  the  gravel,  in  any  wise 
averse  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
His  dinners  at  home  when  he  enter- 
tained his  friends  on  Sunday  at  Passy 
were  carefully  studied,  and  his  house- 
hold accounts  speak  of  large  and 
learned  purchases  of  the  best  vin- 
tages of  France.  His  appetite  for 
sawdust-pudding  belonged  only  to 
the  days  of  his  apprenticeship.  At 
sixty  he  was  fond  of  an  afternoon 
of  salt  fish  and  brandy  at  the  George 
and  Vulture  with  Anthony  Todd, 
and  was  rather  proud  of  discom- 
fiting Lord  Clare  at  a  claret-drinking. 
Ten  years  later  he  made  careful 
collections  of  menus,  and  declared 
that  he  would  rather  bring  back  from 
Italy  a  receipt  for  Parmesan  cheese 
than  the  rarest  inscription  that  archae- 
ology had  unearthed.  A  glass  or 
two  of  champagne  sufficed  to  put 
him  in  good  humor,  but  before  the 
dinner  was  over,  he  confessed  to 
Mrs.  Hewson,  he  often  drank  more 
than  a  philosopher  should.  He  was 
particularly  partial  to  the  wines  of 
Burgundy,  and  brought  on  access 
of  gout  with  the  copious  draughts 
of  A' nits  with  which  Cabanis  plied 
him  at  Auteuil.  But  he  was  also 
fond  of  madeira,  and  liked  to  gossip 
with  his  friend  Strahan  over  the 
second  bottle. 

The  brother-in-law  of  the  Chevalier 
d'Eon  sent  him  a  cask  of  Burgundy 
from  that  strange  creature's  vineyard. 
M.  de  Bays,  sub-delegate  of  the 
Intendance  of  Bourgogne,  presented 
him  with  a  basket  of  the  best  Bur- 
gundy to  celebrate  the  Treaty  of 
Peace.  David  Hartley  supplied  him 
with  Jamaica  rum.  From  Thomas 
Jordan,  the  brewer,  he  received  a 
cask    of   porter    which    he    broached 


in  Philadelphia,  when  *'its  contents 
met  with  the  most  cordial  reception 
and  universal  approbation.*' 

He  was  very  susceptible  to  female 
charms.  Madame  Brillon  wrote  to 
him,  "You  permit  your  wisdom  to 
be  broken  against  the  rocks  of 
lemininiiy. "  Writing  from  Paris 
to  Mrs.  Partridge,  he  said,  "You 
mention  the  kindness  of  the  French 
ladies  to  me.  I  must  explain  that 
matter.  This  is  the  civilest  nation 
upon  earth.  Your  first  acquaintances 
endeavor  to  find  out  what  you  like 
and  they  tell  others.  If  'tis  under- 
stood that  you  like  mutton,  dine 
where  you  will  you  find  mutton. 
Somebody,  it  seems,  gave  it  out 
that  I  lov'd  ladies;  and  then  every- 
body presented  me  their  ladies  (or 
the  ladies  presented  themselves)  to 
be  embraced —thait  is  to  have  their 
necks  kissed.  For  as  to  kissing  of 
lips  or  cheeks,  it  is  not  the  mode 
here;  the  first,  is  reckoned  rude, 
and  the  other  may  rub  off  the  paint.  ** 

In  America,  the  chief  friends  with 
whom  he  indulged  in  careless  banter 
and  frivolous  correspondence  were 
"Caty"  Ray,  afterwards  the  wife 
of  William  Greene,  governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Elizabeth  Partridge,  n^e 
"Betsey"  Hubbard.  In  England  he 
found  his  most  cheerful  diversion 
with  Mrs.  Mary  Hewson  and  Georgiana 
Shipley  (daughter  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph).  Liberal  portions  still 
exist  of  his  corn»spondence  in  France 
with  Mesdames  Brillon,  d'Houdetot, 
Helv(^tius,  Foucault,  Forbach,  and 
le  Vcillard. 

It  was  to  Madame  Brillon  that 
Franklin  addressed  the  first  of  his 
famous  bagatelles.  He  has  told  the 
circunistaticts  in  a  letter  to  William 
Carniichael. 

**  The  person  to  whom  it  ["The 
Ephemera"]  was  addressed  is  Mad- 
ame Brillon,  a  lady  of  most  respectable 
character  and  pleasing  c(^nvcrsation; 
mistress  of  an  amiable  familv  in  this 
neighborhood,  with  which  I  spend  an 
evening  twice  in  every  week.  She 
has,  among  other  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, that  of  an  excellent  musician; 
and,    with   her   daughters     wlio   sing 
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prettily,  and  some  friends  who  play, 
she  kindly  entertains  me  and  my 
grandson  with  little  concerts,  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  a  game  of  chess.  I  call 
this  my  Opera,  for  I  larely  go  to  the 
Opera  at  Paris. " 

M.  Brillon  was  a  French  official 
of  good  estate  and  considerable  in- 
come. His  wife  was  much  younger 
than  he,  and  according  to  Miss 
Adams  "one  of  the  handsomest 
women  in  France."  Franklin  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  arrange  a  marriage 
between  her  daughter  and  his  grand- 
son. Every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day he  visited  her  and  in  the 
intervening  dajrs  letters  were  swift 
and  intelligent  between  them.  **  Do 
you  know,  my  dear  Papa, "  she  wrote 
to  him,  "that  people  have  the  audacity 
to  criticise  my  pleasant  habit  of 
sitting  upon  your  knees,  and  yours 
of  always  asking  me  for  what  I 
always  refuse?"  "I  despise  slan- 
derers and  am  at  peace  with  myself, 
but  that  is  not  enough,  one  must 
submit  to  what  is  called  propria 
eiy  (the  word  varies  in  each  cen- 
tury in  each  country),  to  sit  less 
often  on  your  knees.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly love  you  none  the  less,  nor 
will  our  hearts  be  more  or  less  pure; 
but  we  shall  close  the  mouths  of 
the  malicious  and  it  is  no  slight 
thing  even  for  the  secure  to  silence 
them. " 

In  the  great  collection  of  Franklin's 
papers  in  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  are  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen letters  from  Madame  Brillon, 
sparkling  with  wit  and  full  of  inter- 
esting history.  The  rough  drafts, 
also,  of  some  of  Franklin's  letters 
to  her  exist  in  the  same  collection, 
some  of  them  written  in  his  halting 
French  and  corrected  by  her  pen. 
These  letters  have  not  hitherto  been 
printed.  They  illuminate  the  char- 
acter of  Franklin  and  show  the  great 
man  in  idle  hours  when  free  of  the 
weary  burden  of  public  business. 
Most  of  them  are  undated,  but  I 
have  tried  to  arrange  them  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  what  would  appear 
to  have  been  their  chronological 
order. 


Mmb.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

••  The  Thuillerib, 

"  and  November,  1778. 

"The  hope  that  I  had  of  seeing  you 
here,  my  dear  Papa,  prevented  my 
writing  to  you  for  Saturday's  tea. 
Hope  is  the  remedy  for  all  our  ills. 
If  one  suffers,  one  hopes  for  the  end 
of  the  trouble ;  if  one  is  with  friends, 
one  hopes  to  remain  with  them;  if 
one  is  away  from  them,  one  hopes  to 
go  to  them, — and  this  is  the  only  hope 
that  is  left  to  me.  I  shall  count  the 
days,  the  hours,  the  minutes;  each 
minute  passed  brings  me  nearer  to 
)'Ou.  We  like  to  watch  when  it  is 
the  only  means  of  uniting  us  to  those 
v/hom  we  love.  Man,  who  takes 
life  thus,  tries  unceasingly  to  shorten 
it;  he  plans,  desires;  without  the 
future,  it  seems  to  him  that  he 
possesses  nothing.  When  my  children 
are  grown  up — in  ten  years — ^the 
trees  in  my  garden  will  shade  me. 
The  years  pass,  and  then  one  regrets 
them.  I  might  have  done  such  and 
such  a  thing,  one  says  then.  Had 
I  not  been  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  I  would  not  have  done  the 
foolish  thing  that  I  now  repent  of. 
The  wise  man  alone  enjoys  the 
present,  does  not  regret  the  past, 
and  waits  peacefully  for  the  future. 
The  wise  man,  who,  like  you,  my 
Papa,  has  passed  his  youth  in  gath- 
tering  knowledge  and  enUghtening 
his  fellows,  and  his  ripe  years  in 
obtaining  liberty  for  them,  can  cast 
a  complaisant  look  on  the  past, 
enjoy  the  present,  and  await  the 
reward  of  his  labor  in  the  future; 
but  how  many  are  wise.?  I  try  to 
become  so,  and  am,  in  some  ways: 
I  take  no  account  of  wealth,  vanity 
has  small  hold  on  my  heart;  1 
like  to  do  my  duty ;  I  freely  forgive 
society  its  errors  and  injustices. 
But  I  love  my  friends  with  an  idolatry 
that  often  does  me  harm:  a  pro- 
digious imagination,  a  soul  of  fire 
will  always  give  them  the  ascendant 
over  all  my  plans  and  my  thoughts. 
I  see.  Papa,  that  I  must  pretend  to 
but  one  perfection — ^that  of  loving 
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the  most  that  is  possible.  May 
this  quality  make  you  love  your 
daughter  always! 

**  Will  you  not  write  me  a  word  ?  a 
word .  from  you  gives  me  so  much 
pleasure.  It  is  always  very  good 
French  to  say,  *Je  vous  aime.' 
My  heart  always  goes  out  to  meet 
this  word  when  you  say  it  to  me. 

**  You  always  know  how  to  join 
great  wisdom  to  a  grain  of  roguish- 
ness;  you  ask  Brillon  for  news  of 
me  just  when  you  are  receiving  a 
letter  from  me;  you  act  the  neg- 
lected one,  just  when  you  are  being 
spoiled,  and  then  you  deny  it  like 
a  madman  when  the  secret  is  dis- 
covered. Oh,  I  have  news  of 
you! 

"Good-bye,  my  kind  Papa.  Our 
good  neighbors  are  going;  there  will 
be  no  more  days  for  tea,  where  one 
can  find  you.  I  will  write  to  you  in 
spite  of  this,  at  least  once  a  week. 
May  my  letters  give  you  some  pleasure, 
— ^as  to  love  you  and  to  tell  you  go  is 
my  heart's  need.  I  have  the  honor 
to  be 

"Your  very  humble  and  very 
obedient  servant, 

**D*Hardancourt  Brillon. 

"I  was  at  a  fine  place  (Erm^non- 
ville),  yesterday,  where  you  are 
respected  and  wanted.  I  said  I 
hoped  we  should  go  there  together, 
some  day;  they  spoke  to  me  of  you 
only.  You  can  judge  that,  without 
knowing  it,  they  could  not  have 
pleased  me  better. 

"Mama,  my  children,  and  Mile. 
Jupin  present  you  their  respects. 
May  I  venture  to  beg  you  to 
give  my  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Frank- 
Hnet?" 

Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"  nth  May,  1779. 

"You  are  quite  right,  my  good 
Papa,  true  happiness  should  consist 
for  us  only  in  peace  of  mind;  it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  change  the 
nature  of  those  with  whom  we  live, 
nor  to  prevent  the  contrarieties  that 


surround  us.  It  is  a  wise  man  who 
speaks,  and  who  tries  to  advise  his 
too  sensitive  daughter  by  teaching 
her  the  truth.  Oh,  my  Papa,  I  beg 
for  yoiu:  friendship,  your  healthy 
philosophy;  my  heart  listens  and 
submits  to  you.  Give  me  strength 
that  it  may  take  the  place  of  an 
indifference  your  child  can  never 
feel.  But  admit,  my  friend,  that 
for  one  who  knows  how  to  love, 
ingratitude  is  a  frightful  ill;  that  it 
is  hard  for  a  woman  who  would  give 
her  life  without  hesitation  to  insure 
her  husband's  happiness  to  see  the 
result  of  her  care  and  her  desires 
taken  away  by  intrigue,  and  falseness. 
Time  will  make  all  right:  my  Papa 
has  said  so,  and  I  believe  it.  But 
my  Papa  has  also  said  that  time  is 
the  stuff  of  which  life  is  made.  My 
life,  my  friend,  is  made  of  fine  and 
thin  stuff,  that  grief  tears  cruelly; 
if  I  had  anything  to  reproach  myself 
with,  I  should  long  have  ceased  to 
exist.  My  soul  is  pure,  simple,  frank. 
I  dare  to  tell  my  Papa  so;  I  dare 
to  tell  him  that  it  is  worthy  of  him; 
I  dare  still  assure  him  that  my  con- 
duct, which  he  has  considered  wise, 
will  not  belie  itself,  that  I  will  await 
justice  in  patience,  that  I  will  follow 
the  advice  of  my  honorable  friend 
with  firmness  and  confidence. 

"Adieu,  you  whom  I  love  so 
much, — ^my  kind  Papa.  Never  call 
me  anything  but  *  my  daughter. ' 
Yesterday  you  called  me  '  Madame, ' 
and  my  heart  shrank,  I  examined 
myself,  to  see  whether  I  had  done' 
you  any  wrong,  or  if  I  had  some 
failings  that  you  would  not  tell  me 
of.  Pardon,  my  friend;  I  am  not 
reproaching  you,  I  am  accusing 
myself  of  a  weakness.  I  was  bom 
much  too  sensitive  for  my  happiness 
and  for  that  of  my  friends;  cure  me, 
or  pity  me,  if  you  can  do  one  and  the 
other. 

"  To-morrow,  Wednesday,  you  will 
come  to  tea,  will  you  not?  Believe, 
my  Papa,  that  the  pleasure  I  take 
in  receiving  you  is  shared  by  my 
husband,  my  children,  and  my  friends; 
I  cannot  doubt  it,  and  I  assure  you 
of  it." 
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Mmb.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"Saturday,  i8th  November,  1780. 

"There  should  be  many  little 
things  to  criticise  in  your  logic, 
which  my  dear  Papa  asserts  so  well. 
'When  I  was  a  young  man, *  you  say, 
'and  enjoyed  the  favors  of  the  sex 
more  than  at  present,  I  had  no  gout. ' 
'Then/  one  might  reply  to  this, 
'when  I  threw  myself  out  of  the 
window,  I  did  not  break  my  leg.* 
Then  you  could  have  the  gout 
without  having  deserved  it,  and  you 
could  have  well  deserved  it,  as  I  be- 
lieve, and  not  have  had  it. 

If  this  last  argument  is  not  as  bril- 
liant as  the  others,  it  is  clear  and  sure ; 
what  are  neither  clear  nor  sure  are 
the  arguments  of  philosophers  who 
insist  that  everything  that  happens 
in  the  world  is  necessary  to  the 
general  movement  of  the  universal 
machine.  I  believe  that  the  machine 
would  go  neither  better  nor  worse 
if  you  had  not  the  gout,  and  if  I 
were  forever  rid  of  my  nervous 
troubles. 

"  I  do  not  see  what  help,  more  or 
less,  these  little  incidents  can  give 
to  the  wheels  that  turn  this  world 
at  random,  and  I  know  that  my 
little  machine  goes  worse  for  them. 
What  I  know  very  well  besides,  is 
that  pain  sometimes  becomes  mis- 
tress of  reason,  and  that  patience 
alone  can  overcome  these  two  plagues. 
I  have  as  much  of  it  as  I  can,  and  I 
advise  you,  my  friend,  to  have  the 
same.  When  frosts  have  blackened 
the  earth,  a  bright  sun  makes  us 
forget  them.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
frosts,  and  must  wait  patiently  for 
the  bright  sun,  and,  while  waiting, 
amuse  ourselves  in  the  moments 
when  weakness  and  pain  leave  us 
some  rest.  This,  my  dear  Papa,  is 
my  logic. 

"Your  dialogue  amused  me  very 
much,  but  the  corrector  of  your 
French  spoiled  your  work.  Believe 
me,  leave  your  works  as  they  are, 
use  words  that  say  things,  and  laugh 
at  grammarians,  who,  by  their  purity, 
weaken  all  your  sentences.  If  I 
had  a  good  enough  head,   I  would 


compose  a  terrible  diatribe  against 
those  who  dare  to  re-touch  you, 
were  it  TAbb^  de  la  Roche,  my 
neighbor  Veillard,  etc. ,  etc. ,  etc.  I  want 
to  amuse  myself  by  making  notes 
on  your  work,  and  on  theirs,  and 
you  will  see  that  you  are  right. 

"Adieu,  my  good  Papa.  My  big 
husband  will  take  my  letter  to  you; 
he  is  very  happy  to  be  able  to  go  to 
see  you.  For  me,  nothing  remains 
but  the  faculty  of  loving  my  friends. 
You  do  not  doubt,  surely,  that  I 
will  do  my  best  for  you,  even  to 
*  Christian  charity,  that  is  to  say, 
your   Christian  charity,  excltcsively/* 

Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

**  New  Year's  Day,  1781. 

"If  I  had  a  good  head  and  good 
legs — if,  in  short,  I  had  all  that  I 
lack, — I  should  have  come,  like  a 
good  daughter,  to  wish  a  happy 
New  Year  to  the  best  of  papas.  But 
I  have  only  a  very  tender  heart  to 
love  him  well,  and  a  rather  bad  pen 
to  scribble  him  that  this  year,  as 
well  as  last,  and  as  well  as  all  the  years 
of  my  life,  I  shall  love  him,  myself 
alone,  as  much  as  all  the  others 
that  love  him,  put  together. 

"Brillon  and  the  children  present 
their  homage  to  the  kind  Papa; 
and  we  also  say  a  thousand  things 
to  M.  Franklinet.  ** 


Franklin  attempted  to  arrange 
a  marriage  between  his  nephew, 
Jonathan  Williams,  and  one  of  the 
daughters  of  John  Schwcighauser, 
banker  at  Nantes.  His  plans  failed 
and  Williams  married  Marianne  Alex- 
ander. He  also  tried  to  obtain  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Madame  Brillon 
for  his  grandson,  William  Temple 
Franklin.  It  was  in  reply  to  over- 
tures of  this  kind  that  the  following 
letter  was  written.  Between  two 
and  three  years  later  Franklin  re- 
ceived a  notice  of  the  marriage  of 
the  daughter  whom  he  had  hoped 
to  receive  into  his  own  family:  "Mon- 
sieur et  Madame  Brillon  de  Jouy 
ont  rhonneur  de  vous  faire  part  du 
Mariage    de    Mademoiselle    Brillon, 
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leur  Fille,  avec  Monsieur  Paris." 
Upon  the  card,  which  exists  among 
the  private  papers  in  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  Franklin  wrote: 
"They  were  married  Monday,  Oct. 
ao,  1783." 

Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"Friday,  20th  April,  1781. 

"I  am  going  to  answer  your  letter, 
my  good  Papa,  with  frankness  and 
friendliness.  It  would  have  been 
sweet  to  my  heart,  and  most  agreeable 
to  M.  Brillon,  to  form  an  alliance 
which  would  have  made  one  family 
of  us;  we*  like  yoiu:  son,  and  believe 
that  he  has  all  that  is  necessary  to 
make  a  man  distinguished,  and  to 
render  a  woman  happy.  But  he 
cannot  reasonably  decide  to  remain 
in  this  cotmtry;  his  property,  his 
profession,  and  his  duty  bind  him 
to  his  country.  Your  name  to  sus- 
tain is  another  tie  that  obliges  him 
in  every  case  to  do  the  things,  and 
live  in  the  places,  where  he  will  be 
useful  to  his  fellow-citizens.  On  our 
side,  we  need  a  son-in-law  who  is 
in  a  condition  to  fill  the  place  of  my 
husband,  who  begins  to  feel  the 
need  of  rest.  This  place  is  the  most 
important  object  of  our  fortune; 
it  calls  for  a  man  skilled  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  our  country  and  of  our  religion. 
M.  Brillon  and  I  think,  with  you. 
that  there  is  but  one  religion  and  one 
moral  law  common  to*  all  wise  men; 
we  are,  however,  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  usages  of  our  country;  an 
isolated  being,  keeping  silent  and 
leaving  to  others  their  prejudices, 
can  do  as  he  wishes.  Married  people, 
belonging  to  a  large  family,  owe  it 
some  account  of  their  doings.  There 
would  be  still  many  other  objections 
to  the  flattering  proposal  you  have 
made  us;  what  it  has  cost  us  to 
refuse  it,  should  assure  you  forever 
of  our  affection. 

'*Be  at  ease,  my  good  Papa:  as 
long  as  we  live,  you  shall  not  be 
neglected.  Without  being  your 
children  we  are  your  friends,  and 
we  will  give  you  always  all  the  atten- 
tion that  lies  in  our  power. 


"I  beg  yt)u,  my  kind  Papa,  to 
communicate  to  your  son  all  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  attach- 
ment he  would  form  with  our  child. 
He  must  be  the  friend  of  all  of  us; 
he  will  be  happy  and  will  give  us 
happiness  in  keeping  to  this  feeling: 
if  it  becomes  warmer,  he  will  make 
himself  unhappy,  and  give  us  pain; 
his  integrity  and  your  wisdom  re- 
assure us.  Good-bye,  my  Papa.  Love 
us  and  try  to  forget  a  plan,  the 
remembrance  of  which  would  only 
cause  us  regret;  or  remind  us  of  it 
'  onlyinordertostrengthen,  if  possible, 
our  confidence  in  the  esteem  and 
friendship  which  we  have  for  each 
other. " 

Upon  the  birth  of  the  first  child 
of  this  marriage  Franklin  wrote  to 
Madame  Brillon : 

Dr  Franklin  to  Mme.  Brillon 

•*Je  vous  fdlicite  tr^s  cordialement 
ma  tr^s  ch^re  amie  de  Theureux 
accouchement  de  votre  fille.  Puisse 
Tenfant  ^tre  aussi  bonne  et  aussi 
aimable  que  sa  m^re,  sa  grande-m^re 
et  sa  grande-grande-m^re,  etc.  Je 
me  souviens  d'avoir  tm  jour  rencontr^ 
chez  vous  quatre  de  vos  generations 
quand  vos  enfants  etoient  tr^s  jeunes 
et  que  j*ai  dit  alors  que  j'esp^rois 
vivre  k  voir  la  cinqui^me.  Voici 
mon  souhait  prophetique  accompli. 
Je  fais  des  voeus  actuellement  pour 
la  prosperity  continuelle  de  toute  la 
bonne  famille.  Avez-vous  des  nou- 
velles  de  notre  bon  Ev^que  1  O^  est- 
il  ?  Comment  se  porte-t-il  .^  Je  vous 
embrasse  fortement. 


"  Ce  29  Novbre.  '84." 


"  B.  F. 


(Translation  of  the  preceding  letter) 

**I  congratulate  you  very  cordially, 
my  very  dear  friend,  on  the  happy 
accouchement  of  your  daughter. 
May  the  child  be  as  good  and  as 
amiable  as  its  mother,  its  grand- 
mother, and  its  great-grandmother, 
etc.  I  remember  having  one  day 
met  at  your  house  four  generations 
of  your  family,  when  your  children 
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were  vry  young,  and  that  I  then 
said  that  I  hoped  to  live  to  see  the 
fifth.  Now  my  prophetic  wish  is 
realized.  I  now  send  wishes  for  the 
continued  prosperity  of  all  the  kind 
family.  Have  you  any  news  of  our 
good  Bishop?  Where  is  he.^  How 
is  he?  •  I  greet  you  warmly. 


"  B.  F. 


«i 


39  Nov.  '84." 


Mmb.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

2nd  December,  1784. 

"Your  letter,  my  kind  Papa,  has 
given  me  great  pleasure;  but  if  you 
would  give  me  a  greater,  remain 
in  France  tmtil  you  see  my  sixth 
generation.  I  only  ask  you  for 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years:  my  grand- 
daughter will  be  marriageable  early; 
she  is  fine  and  strong.  I  am  tasting 
a  new  feeling,  my  good  Papa,  to 
which  my  heart  gives  itself  with 
satisfaction,  it  is  so  sweet  to  love. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  conceive 
how  beings  exist  who  are  such 
enemies  to  themselves  as  to  reject 
friendship.  They  are  ingrates,  one 
says;  well,  one  is  deceived;  it  is  a 
little  hard  sometimes,  but  one  is  not 
so  always;  and  to  feel  oneself  in- 
capable of  returning  it  gives  a  con- 
tentment that  consoles  one  for  the 
treachery. 

**My  little  nurse  is  charming  and 
fresh  as  a  morning  rose.  The  first 
days  the  child  had  difficulty,  .  .  . 
but  patience  and  the  mother's  courage 
overcame  it;  all  goes  well  now,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  interesting 
than  this  picture  of  a  young  and 
pretty  person  nursing  a  superb  child, 
the  father  unceasingly  occupied  with 
the  spectacle,  and  joining  his  atten- 
tions to  those  of  his  wife.  My  eyes 
often  are  wet,  and  my  heart  rejoices, 
my  kind  Papa.  You  realize  so  well 
the  price  of  all  that  belongs  to  good 
and  beautiful  nature  that  I  owe  you 
these  details.  My  daughter  charges 
me  with  her  thanks  and  compliments 
to  you;  my  youngest  and  my  men 
present  their  respects,  and  I,  my 
friend,  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  my 


friendship    and    my    existence    will 
always  be  one  for  you. " 

Mmb.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"  ist  July,  Passy. 

•*My  dear  Papa:  Your  bishop  was 
a  niggard  and  your  beggar  a  rascally 
fellow.  You  are  a  very  skilful  sophist, 
as  you  almost  convince  one  with 
your  clever  arguments  founded  on  a 
false  principle.  Is  it  to  Dr.  Franklin, 
the  celebrated  philosopher,  the  pro- 
found statesman,  that  a  woman 
speaks  thus  irreverently?  Yes,  this 
erudite  man,  this  legislator,  has  his 
weakness  i^it  is  the  weakness,  more- 
over, of  great  men:  he  has  taken  full 
advantage  of  it).  But  let  us  go  into 
the  matter: 

**To  prove  that  I  do  not  love  you, 
my  good  Papa,  you  compare  yoursolf 
to  a  beggar  who  asked  alms  from  c 
bishop.  Now,  the  r61e  of  a  bishop 
is  not  to  refuse  to  give  to  beggars 
when  they  are  really  in  want;  he 
honors  himself  in  doing  good.  But 
in  truth  the  kind  of  charity  which 
you  ask  of  me  so  humorously  can  be 
found  everywhere.  You  will  not 
suffer  by  my  refusals!  What  would 
you  think  of  your  beggar,  if,  the 
bishop  having  given  him  the  'louis* 
which  he  asked,  he  had  complained 
because  he  did  not  get  two?  That, 
however,  is  your  case,  my  good 
friend. 

**  You  adopted  me  as  your  daughter, 
I  chose  you  for  my  father:  what  do 
you  expect  from  me?  Friendship! 
well,  I  love  you  as  a  daughter  should 
love  her  father.  The  purest,  most 
tender  and  respectful  affection  for 
you  fills  my  soul;  you  asked  me  for 
a  *louis*;  I  gave  it  to  you,  and 
yet  you  murmur  at  not  getting  an- 
other one,  which  does  not  belong  to 
me.  It  is  a  treasure  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  me,  my  good  Papa;  I 
guard  it  and  will  always  guard  it 
carefully.  Even  if  you  were  like 
*  Colin  sick,'  in  truth  I  could  not 
cure  you;  and  nevertheless,  whatever 
you  may  think  or  say,  no  one  in  this 
world  loves  you  more  than  I." 
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Mmb.  Briilon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

**  aoth  October,  Marseilles. 

"I  received  on  my  arrival  here, 
my  good  Papa,  your  letter  of  October 
I  St.  It  gave  me  much  pleasure; 
I  fotmd  in  it  evidences  of  your  friend- 
ship and  a  touch  of  that  gayety  and 
gallantry  which  make  all  women 
love  you,  because  you  love  them  all. 
Your  proposition  to  carry  me  on  yotir 
wings,  if  you  were  the  angel  Gabriel, 
made  me  laugh;  but  I  would  not 
accept  it,  although  I  am  no  longer 
very  young  nor  a  virgin.  That 
angel  was  a  sly  fellow  and  your  nature 
tmited  to  his  would  become  too 
dangerous.  I  would  be  afraid  of 
miracles  happening,  and  miracles  be- 
tween  women  and  angels  might  not 
always   bring    a   redeemer.  .  .  . 

"I  have  arranged,  my  good  friend, 
to  write  alternately  to  my  'great 
neighbor*  and  to  you;  the  one  to 
whom  I  shall  not  have  written  will 
kindly  tell  the  other  that  I  love  him 
with  all  my  heart,  and  when  it  comes 
your  turn  you  will  add  an  embrace 
for  the  good  wife  of  our  neighbor, 
for  her  daughter,  for  little  Mother 
Caillot,  for  all  the  gentle  and  pretty 
women  of  my  acquaintance  whom 
you  may  meet.  You  see  that  not 
being  able  to  amuse  you,  either  by  my 
carols  or  by  chess,  I  seek  to  procure 
you  other  pleasures.  If  you  had  been 
at  Avignon  with  us,  it  is  there  you 
would  have  wished  to  embrace  people. 
The  women  are  charming  there;  I 
thought  of  you  every  time  I  saw  one  of 
them.  Adieu,  my  good  Papa;  I  shall 
not  relate  to  you  the  events  of  my 
journey,  as  I  have  written  of  them  to 
our  neighbor,  who  will  communi- 
cate them  to  you.  I  confine  myself 
to  assuring  you  of  my  most  constant 
and    tender    friendship.  ..." 

Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

**  13th  October,  The  Thuillerie. 

"How  are  you,  my  good  Papa? 
Never  has  it  cost  me  so  much  to  leave 
you;  every  evening  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
xne,  and  every  evening  I  think  of  you. 


On  Monday,  the  aist,  I  shall  go  to 
get  you;  I  hope  that  you  will  then  be 
well  on  your  feet,  and  that  the  teas 
of  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and 
that  of  Sunday  morning,  will  regain 
all  their  brilliance.  I  will  bring  you 
la  bonne  &vkque.  My  fat  husband 
will  make  us  laugh,  our  children 
will  laugh  together,  our  big  neighbor 
will  quiz,  the  Abb^s  La  Roche  and 
Morelet  will  eat  all  the  butter,  Mme. 
Grand,  her  amiable  niece,  and  M. 
Grand  will  not  harm  the  society, 
P^re  Pagin  will  play  *God  of  Love* 
on  his  violin,  I  the  march  on  the 
piano,  and  you  *  Petits  Oiseaux'  on 
the  harmonica. 

"O!  my  friend,  let  us  see  in  the 
future  fine  and  strong  legs  for  you, 
and  think  no  more  of  the  bad  one 
that  has  so  persecuted  you.  After 
the  bad,  one  enjoys  the  good  more; 
life  is  sown  with  one  and  the  other, 
which  she  changes  unceasingly.  What 
she  cannot  keep  from  being  equal 
and  unchangeable  is  my  tenderness 
for  you,  that  time,  place,  and  events 
will  never  change. 

"My  mother  and  all  my  family  beg 
to  be  remembered  to  you. 

"  I  had  news  of  you  from  our  neigh- 
bor, but  I  must  absolutely  have 
some  from  you." 

Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"  ist  November,  The  Thuillerie. 

"Here  I  am  reduced  to  writing 
to  you,  my  good  papa,  and  to  saying 
that  I  love  you.  It  was  sweeter  no 
doubt  to  let  you  see  it  in  my  eyes. 
How  am  I  going  to  spend  the  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays.?  No  teas,  no 
chess,  no  music,  no  hope  of  seeing 
or  embracing  my  good  papa!  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  privation  which 
I  experience  from  your  absence  would 
suffice  to  make  me  change  my  views, 
were  I  inclined  to  materialism. 

"Happiness  is  so  uncertain,  so 
many  obstacles  are  encountered  in 
its  pursuit,  that  the  conviction  that 
we  shall  be  happier  in  another  life 
can  alone  help  us  to  bear  the  trials 
of  this  one.  In  paradise  we  shall  be 
reunited,  never  to  leave  each   other 
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again!  We  shall  there  live  on 
roasted  apples  only;  the  music  will 
be  composed  of  Scotch  airs;  all  par- 
ties will  be  given  over  to  chess,  so 
that  no  one  may  be  disappointed; 
every  one  will  speak  the  same 
language;  the  English  will  be  neither 
unjust  nor  wicked  there;  the  wo- 
men will  not  be  coquettes,  the 
men  will  be  neither  jealous  nor  too 
gallant;  *King  John*  will  be  left 
to  eat  his  apples  in  peace;  perhaps 
he  will  be  decent  enough  to  offer 
some  to  his  neighbors — who  knows? 
since  we  shall  want  for  nothing  in 
paradise!  We  shall  never  suffer  from 
gout  there  nor  from  our  nerves; 
Mr.  Mesmer  will  content  himself 
with  plajdng  on  the  harmonica,  with- 
out bothering  us  about  electric  fluids* 
ambition,  envy,  pretensions,  jealousy, 
prejudices,  all  these  will  vanish  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  A  lasting, 
sweet,  and  peaceful  friendship  will 
animate  every  society.  Every  day  we 
shall  love  one  another,  in  order  that 
we  may  love  one  another  still  more 
the  day  after;  in  a  word,  we  shall  he 
completely  happy.  In  the  mean- 
time let  us  get  all  the  good  we  can 
out  of  this  poor  world  of  ours.  I  am 
far  from  you,  my  good  Papa;  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  of  ovr  rieeting, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  your 
regrets  and  desires  equal  mine. 

**My  mother  and  my  children  send 
you  their  loving  remembrance;  we 
should  all  like  to  have  you  here. 
May  I  ask  you  to  remember  me  to 
your  grandson?" 

Here  is  a  letter  of  playful  and 
pretended  anger  at  not  receiving 
from  Franklin  news  of  the  surrender 
of  ComwaUis's  army: 

Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

*'  nth  December,  Nice. 

"My  dear  Papa:  Our  neighbor 
will  hand  you  this  little  note.  Do 
you  know  why  I  only  write  a  little 
note,  a  very  short  one?  It  is  because 
I  am  angry  with  you.  Yes,  Mr. 
Papa,  I  am  angry  with  you.  What! 
you  capture  a  whole  army  in  America, 


you  burgo)mize  Comwallis,  you  take 
cannons,  vessels,  munitions,  men, 
horses,  etc.,  etc.;  and  the  gazette 
alone  announces  the  news  to  your 
friends,  who  get  dnmk  drinking  your 
health  and  Washington's,  in  toasting 
Independence,  the  King  of  France, 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  Messrs.  de 
Rochambault,  Chalelux,  etc.,  etc., 
whilst  you  give  no  sign  of  life!  You 
must  be,  nevertheless,  a  bon  vivant 
now,  although  you  were  always  some- 
thing of  one;  you  must  feel  twenty 
years  younger  because  of  this  good 
news,  which  should  bring  us  a  lasting 
peace  after  a  glorious  war.  I  am 
angry  with  you,  therefore — ^and  shall 
be,  tmtil  I  hear  from  you.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  as  I  do  not  wish 
the  death  of  the  sinner,  I  shall  com- 
pose a  triumphal  march  for  you. 
I  shall  send  it  to  you,  write  you,  and 
even  love  you  with  all  my  heart. 

*'I,  who  am  not  angry  with  you, 
present  you  my  sincere  compliments, 
my  dear  Papa,  and  embrace  you 
most  cordially,  as  also  your  grandson, 
whom  I  cannot  separate  from  you 
in  thought." 

Dr.  Franklin  to  Mme.  Brillon 

"X  Passy,  cc  25  Deer.  *8i. 

**Vous  me  boud^s,  ma  chrfee  amie, 
que  je  n'avois  pas  vous  envoy^  tout 
de  suite  1'  histoire  de  notre  grande 
victoire.  Je  suis  bien  sensible  de 
la  magnitude  de  notre  avantage  et  de 
ses  possibles  bonnes  consequences; 
mais  je  ne  triomphe  pas.  S^achant 
que  la  guerre  est  plein  de  variety  et 
d'  incertitude,  dans  la  mauvaise 
fortune  j'  esp^re  la  bonne,  et  dans  la 
bonne  je  crains  la  mauvaise.  Ainsi  je 
joue  k  ce  jeu  avec  presque  la  meme 
egalite  d'  a.me  que  vous  m'  avez  vu 
jouer  aux  tehees.  Vous  sjavez  que 
je  ne  renonce  jamais  k  ime  partie 
avant  qu'  il  est  finie,  esp^rant  tou- 
jours  de  gagner,  ou  au  moins  d'  avoir 
un  pas;  et  je  me  garde  quand  j'  ai 
bonne  partie  contre  la  pr^somption, 
qui  est  souvent  tr^s  nuisible  et 
toujours  tr^s  dangereuse.  Et  quand 
j'ai    de    pr^somption  je  tache  de  le 
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cacher  pour  ^viter  la  honte  si  la 
fortune  change.  Vous  voyez  pour- 
quoi  j'ai  dit  si  pen  de  cette  affaire 
et  que  j*ai  seulement  remarqu^  que 
rien  ne  pouvait  me  faire  parfaitement 
heureux  en  certain  circonstances. 

"Comme  vous  avez  toujours  ^vit^ 
de  faire  des  connoissances  nombreuses, 
vous  ne  pouvez  pas  imaginer  le 
quantity  de  gens  qui  s'  int^ressent 
de  votre  bien  Itre.  Je  rencontre  tou- 
jours quelques  uns  en  toutes  les 
soci^t^s  en  toutes  les  parties  de  Paris 
et  k  Versailles  qui  me  demandent  de 
vos  nouvelles,  de  votre  sant^  et  ceux 
qui  m'aiment  me  disent  quelques 
mots  pour  me  consoler  de  votre 
absence,  que  vous  am^liorer  votre 
constitution,  que  vos  nerfs  seront 
fortifies,  que  vous  vivrez  plus  long- 
temps,  etc.  Tous  parlent  de  vous 
avec  respect,  plusieurs  avec  affection 
et  m^me  avec  admiration.  Cela  est 
musique  k  mes  oreilles  et  plus  que 
compense  ma  perte  des  Noels  char- 
mantes  que  la  saison  me  fait  souvenir. 

"  Je  passe  souvent  devant  la  maison. 
EUe  me  parois  desol^e.  Autrefois 
j'  ai  bris^  le  commandement  en  la 
convoitant  avec  la  femme  de  mon 
voisin.  A  cette  heure  je  ne  le 
convoite  plus.  Ainsi  je  suis  moins 
pecheur.  Mais  par  rapport  k  la 
femme  je  trouve  toujours  ces  com- 
mandements  bien  incommodes  et 
je  suis  fach^  qu'on  s'est  avis6  de  les 
faire.  Si  dans  vos  voyages  vous  vous 
trouvez  chez  le  Saint  P^re,  demandez 
de  lui  de  les  rapeller,  comme  ^tant 
donn^es  seulement  aux  Jxiifs  et  trop 
genantes  pour  les  bons  Chretiens. 

**Voila  arriv^  le  Jour  de  la  Nais- 
sance  du  Dauphin  du  Ciel  et  jusqu'  k 
present  nous  n*  avions  eu  la  moindre 
apparence  d*  hyver.  J'ai  din^  au- 
jourd'huy  k  Chaillot  les  portes  et 
fenetres  ouvertes  comme  en  Et^  et 
j'ai  dit  k  moi-mdme  je  ne  crois 
pas  qu'on  a  plus  beau  temps  k  Nice 
et  j*  ^tois  pr^t  k  chanter 

"  Helas!  pourquoi  chercher  sur  1'  onde 
Lc  Bonheur  qu'on  trouvoit  au  port. 

Mais  j'  espere  que  tout  sera  pour  le 
mieux. 


'*Quoique  j*  ai  dit  que  je  ne  tri- 
omphe  pas,  je  serai  bien  aise  d'avoir 
la  Marche  que  vous  avez  la  bont^  de 
me  promettre.  Mais  je  crois  que 
je  ne  V  entendrai  bien  jou^  avant 
votre  retour. 

'*J*ai  lu  la  petite  Memoire  de 
votre  ami  de  Marseilles.  EUe  est 
plein  d*  intelligence  et  de  bon  sens. 
Je  la  communiquerai  ou  elle  peut 
avoir  quelque  bonne  effct. 

''Dites  quelques  milliers  de  bonnes 
choses  pour  moi  k  chactm  et  chacune 
de  votre  heureuse  Soci6t6. 

"  Benjamin  Franklin." 

Translation  of  the  Preceding  Letter 

"Passt,  3Sth  December  1781. 

"So  you  are  angry  with  me,  my 
dear  friend,  because  I  did  not  send 
you  at  once  an  account  of  our  great 
victory.  I  fully  reahze  the  extent  of 
our  advantage  and  its  possible  good 
consequences,  but  I  do  not  exult 
over  it.  Knowing  that  war  is  full 
of  changes  and  uncertainty,  in  bad 
fortune  I  hope  for  good  and  in  good 
fortune  I  fear  bad.  I  follow  the 
game  with  almost  the  same  equa- 
nimity as  when  you  see  me  playing 
chess.  You  know  that  I  never  give 
up  a  game  before  it  is  finished, 
always  hoping  to  win,  or  at  least  to 
get  a  move,  and  when  I  have  a  good 
game  I  guard  against  presumption, 
which  is  often  very  hurtful  and  always 
very  dangerous;  and  when  I  am  in- 
clined to  presumption  I  try  to  hide  it 
from  others  to  avoid  being  ashamed 
should  fortune  change.  You  now 
see  why  I  said  so  little  about  that 
affair,  and  why  I  merely  remarked 
that  nothing  could  make  me  perfectly 
happy  under  certain  circumstances. 

"As  you  always  avoided  making 
numerous  acquaintances  you  cannot 
imagine  the  number  of  people  who 
are  interested  in  your  welfare.  I 
always  meet  some  of  them  in  every 
society  and  in  all  parts  of  Paris  and 
Versailles,  who  ask  me  about  vou 
and  about  your  health;  and  those 
who  love  me  say  a  few  words  to 
console  me  for  vour  absence — that 
they  hope  your  constitution  will  be 
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improved,  that  your  nerves  will  be 
strengthened,  that  you  will  live  long, 
etc.  All  speak  of  you  with  respect, 
many  with  affection  and  even  with 
admiration.  That  is  music  to  my 
ears,  and  more  than  compensates 
me  for  the  loss  of  the  charming 
Christmas  carols  which  the  season 
recalls  to  my  mind. 

'*I  often  pass  before  your  house: 
it  appears  desolate  to  me  now. 
Formerly  I  broke  the  command- 
ment by  coveting  it  along  with 
the  wife  of  my  neighbor.  Now  I 
do  not  covet  it  any  more,  so  I  am 
less  sinful.  But  as  regards  my  neigh- 
bor's wife,  I  always  found  these 
commandments  very  inconvenient 
and  I  am  sorry  that  they  were 
made.  If  in  your  travels  you  hap- 
pen to  see  the  Holy  Father,  you 
might  ask  him  to  repeal  them,  as 
having  been  given  only  to  the  Jews 
and  too  hard  for  good  Christians 
to  keep. 

"This  is  the  birthday  of  the 
Dauphin  of  Heaven  and  up  to  the 
present  we  have  not  had  the  least 
sign  of  winter.  I  dined  to-day 
at  Chaillot;  the  doors  and  win- 
dows were  open  as  in  summer  and 
I  said  to  myself  that  I  did  not 
believe  you  had  finer  weather  at 
Nice  and  I  was  ready  to  sing: 
*Alas!  why  voyage  in  quest  of  the 
happiness  that  can  be  found  at 
home?*  But  I  hope  all  will  be. for 
the  best. 

**  Although  I  said  that  I  do  not 
triumph,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  'March*  which  you  have 
had  the  kindness  to  promise  me. 
But  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  hear 
it  played  well  imtil  you  come 
back. 

**I  read  the  little  memoir  of  your 
friend  from  Marseilles.  It  is  full 
of  intelligence  and  good  sense,  and 
I  shall  communicate  it  where  it  may 
have  some  good  effect. 

"Say  a  thousand  kind  things  for 


me  to  each  and  every  one  of  your 
happy  society. 

**  Benjamin  Franklin." 

Mmb.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"  35th  of  December  at  Nicb. 

**  The  atonement  is  adequate,  my 
dear  Papa.  I  shall  no  longer  call 
you  Monseigneur  nor  even  Monsieur. 
My  petition  succeeded  before  reach- 
ing you;  our  tears  are  dried.  You 
love  us,  you  tell  us  so;  you  are  in 
good  health,  and  are  as  roguish  as 
ever,  since  you  are  planning  to  steal 
me  from  Brillon,  and  to  take  me  on 
a  trip  to  America  without  letting 
any  one  know  about  it.  Every- 
thing is  as  usual.  I  recognize 
your  fine  mask,  and  I  am  very 
glad.  But,  my  good  Papa,  why 
say  that  you  write  French  badly, — 
that  your  pleasantries  in  that  lan- 
guage are  only  nonsense?  To  make 
an  academic  discourse,  one  must 
be  a  good  grammarian;  but  to  write 
to  our  friends  all  we  need  is  a  heart, 
and  you  combine  with  the  best  heart, 
when  you  wish,  the  soundest  moral 
teaching,  a  lively  imagination,  and 
that  droll  roguishness  which  shows 
that  the  wisest  of  men  allows  his 
wisdom  to  be'  perpetually  broken 
against  the  rocks  of  femininity.  Write 
me  therefore,  write  me  often  and 
much,  or  through  spite  I  shall  learn 
English.  I  should  want  to  know 
it  quickly,  and  that  would  hurt  me 
as  I  have  been  forbidden  all  study, 
and  you  would  be  the  cause  of  my  ills, 
for  having  refused  me  a  few  lines  of 
your  bad  French,  which  my  family 
and  I — and  we  are  not  simpletons — 
consider  very  good ;  ask  my  neighbors, 
ask  Mr.  d'Estaing,  Mme.  Helv^tius 
and  her  abb^s,  if  it  would  be  right 
on  your  part  to  prejudice  the  improve- 
ment which  the  sun  here  has  caused 
in  my  health,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
pride  which  is  beneath  My  Lord  the 
Ambassador,  Benjamin  Franklin." 


{To be  Continued) 


"  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  MUCK-RAKE  " 

By  President  Roosevelt 

[On  April  14th,  1906,  Mr.  Roosevelt  delivered,  at  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  Office  Btiilding  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  an  address 
which  attracted  a  very  large  measure  of  attention.  The  speaker  had  in  his 
mind  two  main  topics:  first,  the  tendency  to  exaggeration  on  the  part  of 
journals,  and  on  the  part  of  the  public  generally,  in  criticising  public  evils 
and  the  actions  of  officials  and  of  ethers  in  responsibility;  and,  secondly,  the 
accountability  to  the  community  of  those  who  have  accumulated  large  prop- 
erty. The  address  was  reported  in  the  press  throughout  the  country,  and  its 
publication  brought  about  a  more  general  discussion  than  any  of  the  Presi- 
dent's previous  utterances.  The  author  during  the  past  five  months  has 
given  due  consideration  to  the  expressions  of  unfavorable  criticism,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  approval,  of  the  conclusions  and  suggestions  that  he  presented 
in  his  address;  and  he  now  reports  that  he  finds  occasion  for  no  material 
modifications  in  these  conclusions.  He  has  made  a  careful  revision  of  the 
text,  and  has  added  certain  material.  The  questions  which  were  under 
consideration  last  April  are  still  pending  questions;  and  they  are  likely  to  be 
discussed  for  years  to  come.  It  has  seemed  to  the  editors  of  Putnam's  that 
the  address  in  its  revised  and  final  text  is  likely  to  prove  of  interest  to  their 
readers,  and  deserves  preservation  in  this  more  permanent  form. — Editors. 


Over  a  century  ago  Washington 
laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  Capitol 
in  what  was  then  little  more  than  a 
tract  of  wooded  wilderness  here  beside 
the  Potomac.  We  now  find  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  by  great  additional 
buildings  for  the  business  of  the 
Government.  This  growth  in  the 
need  for  the  housing  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  but  a  proof  and  example  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Nation  has  grown 
and  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  grown.  We 
now  administer  the  affairs  of  a  Nation 
in  which  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
population  has  been  outstripped  by 
the  growth  of  wealth  and  the  growth 
in  complex  interests.  The  material 
problems  that  face  us  to-day  are  not 
such  as  they  were  in  Washington's 
time,  but  the  underlying  facts  of  hu- 
man nature  are  the  same  now  as  they 
were  then.  Under  altered  external 
form  we  war  with  the  same  tendencies 
toward  evil  that  were  evident  in 
Washington's  time,  and  are  helped  by 
the  same  tendencies  for  good.  It  is 
about  some  of  these  that  I  wish  to  say 
a  word  to-day. 

In  Bunyan's  ** Pilgrim's  Progress" 


you  may  recall  the  description  of  the 
Man  with  the  Muck-rake,  the  man 
who  could  look  no  way  but  downward, 
with  the  muck-rake  in  his  hand ;  who 
was  offered  a  celestial  crown  for  his 
muck-rake,  but  who  would  neither 
look  up  nor  regard  the  crown  he  was 
offered,  but  continued  to  rake  to  him- 
self the  filth  of  the  floor. 

In  ** Pilgrim's  Progress"  the  Man 
with  the  Muck-rake  is  set  forth  as  the 
example  of  him  whose  vision  is  fixed 
on  carnal  instead  of  on  spiritual  things. 
Yet  he  also  typifies  the  man  who  in 
this  life  consistently  refuses  to  see 
aught  that  is  lofty,  and  fixes  his  eyes 
with  solemn  intentness  only  on  that 
which  is  vile  and  debasing.  Now,  it 
is  very  necessary  that  we  should  not 
flinch  from  seeing  what  is  vile  and 
debasing.  There  is  filth  on  the  floor, 
and  it  must  be  scraped  up  with  the 
muck-rake:  and  there  are  times  and 
places  where  this  service  is  the  most 
needed  of  all  the  services  that  can  be 
performed.  But  the  man  who  never 
does  anything  else,  who  never  thinks 
or  speaks  or  writes  save  of  his  feats 
with  the  muck-rake,  speedily  becomes, 
not  a  help  to  society,  not  an  incite- 
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ment  to  good,  but  one  of  the  most 
potent  forces  for  evil. 

There  are,  in  the  body  politic,  eco- 
nomic, and  social,  many  and  grave 
evils,  and  there  is  urgent  necessity  for 
the  sternest  war  upon  them.  There 
should  be  relentless  exposure  of  and 
attack  upon  every  evil  man,  whether 
politician  or  business  man,  every  evil 
practice,  whether  in  politics,  in  busi- 
ness, or  in  social  life.  I  hail  as  a 
benefactor  every  writer  or  speaker, 
every  man  who,  on  the  platform,  or  in 
book,  magazine,  or  newspaper,  with 
merciless  severity  makes  such  attack, 
provided  always  that  he  in  his  turn 
remembers  that  the  attack  is  of  use 
only  if  it  is  absolutely  truthful.  The 
liar  is  no  whit  better  than  the  thief, 
and  if  his  mendacity  takes  the  form  of 
slander,  he  may  be  worse  than  most 
thieves.  It  puts  a  premium  upon 
knavery  untruthfully  to  attack  an 
honest  man,  or  even  with  hysterical 
exaggeration  to  assail  a  bad  man  with 
untruth.  An  epidemic  of  indiscrimi- 
nate assault  upon  character  does  no 
good,  but  very  great  harm.  The  soul 
of  every  scoundrel  is  gladdened  when- 
ever an  honest  man  is  assailed,  or  even 
when  a  scoundrel  is  tmtruthfully 
assailed. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  twist  out  of  shape 
what  I  have  just  said,  easy  to  affect  to 
misunderstand  it,  and,  if  it  is  slurred 
over  in  repetition,  not  difficult  really 
to  mistmderstand  it.  Some  persons 
are  sincerely  incapable  of  understand- 
ing that  to  denounce  mud-slinging 
does  not  mean  the  indorsement  of 
whitewashing;  and  both  the  interested 
individuals  who  need  whitewashing, 
and  those  others  who  practise  mud- 
slinging,  like  to  encourage  such  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  One  of  the  chief 
cotmts  against  those  who  make  indis- 
criminate assault  upon  men  in  busi- 
ness or  men  in  public  life  is  that  they 
invite  a  reaction  which  is  sure  to  tell 
powerfully  in  favor  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous scotmdrel  who  really  ought  to  be 
attacked,  who  ought  to  be  exposed, 
who  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  put  in  the 
penitentiary.  If  Aristides  is  praised 
overmuch  as  just,  people  get  tired  of 
hearing  it;  and  overcensure  of  the  un- 


just finally  and  from  similar  reasons 
results  in  their  favor. 

Any  excess  is  almost  sure  to  invite  a 
reaction;  and,  unfortunately,  the  reac- 
tion, instead  of  taking  the  form  of 
punishment  of  those  guilty  of  the  ex- 
cess, is  very  apt  to  take  the  form 
either  of  punishment  of  the  unoflEend- 
ing  or  of  giving  immunity,  and  even 
strength,  to  offenders.  The  eflEort  to 
make  financial  or  political  profit  out 
of  the  destruction  of  character  can 
only  result  in  public  calamity.  Gross 
and  reckless  assaults  on  character, 
whether  on  the  stump  or  in  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  book,  create  a  morbid 
and  vicious  public  sentiment,  and  at 
the  same  time  act  as  a  profound  de- 
terrent to  able  men  of  normal  sensi- 
tiveness and  tend  to  prevent  them 
from  entering  the  public  service  at  any 
price.  As  an  instance  in  point,  I  may 
mention  that  one  serious  difficulty 
encountered  in  getting  the  right  type 
of  men  to  dig  the  Panama  Canal  is  the 
certainty  that  they  will  be  exposed, 
both  without,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
sometimes  within.  Congress,  to  utterly 
reckless  assaults  on  their  character 
and  capacity. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  let  me  say 
again  that  my  plea  is,  not  for  im- 
munity to  but  for  the  most  unsparing 
exposure  of  the  politician  who  betrays 
his  trust,  of  the  big  business  man  who 
makes  or  spends  his  fortune  in  illegiti- 
mate or  corrupt  ways.  There  should 
be  a  resolute  effort  to  hunt  every  such 
man  out  of  the  position  he  has  dis- 
graced. Expose  the  crime,  and  hunt 
down  the  criminal ;  but  remember  that 
even  in  the  case  of  crime,  if  it  is  at- 
tacked in  sensational,  lurid,  and  un- 
truthful fashion,  the  attack  may  do 
more  damage  to  the  public  mind  than 
the  crime  itself.  It  is  because  I  feel 
that  there  should  be  no  rest  in  the 
endless  war  against  the  forces  of  evil 
that  I  ask  that  the  war  be  conducted 
with  sanity  as  well  as  with  resolution. 
The  men  with  the  muck-rakes  are 
often  indispensable  to  the  well-being 
of  society ;  but  only  if  they  know  when 
to  stop  raking  the  muck,  and  to 
look  upward  to  the  celestial  crown 
above  them,  to  the  crown  of  worthy 
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endeavor.  There  are  beautiful  things 
above  and  round  about  them;  and  if 
they  gradually  grow  to  feel  that  the 
whole  world  is  nothing  but  muck, 
their  power  of  usefulness  is  gone.  If 
the  whole  picture  is  painted  black, 
there  remains  no  hue  whereby  to  sin- 
gle out  the  rascals  for  distinction  from 
their  fellows.  Such  painting  finally 
induces  a  kind  of  moral  color-blind- 
ness; and  people  affected  by  it  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  man  is  really 
black,  and  no  man  really  white,  but 
that  all  are  gray.  In  other  words, 
they  believe  neither  in  the  truth  of  the 
attack,  nor  in  the  honesty  of  the  man 
who  is  attacked;  they  grow  as  sus- 
picious of  the  accusation  as  of  the 
offence;  it  becomes  well-nigh  hopeless 
to  stir  them  either  to  wrath  against 
wrong-doing  or  to  enthusiasm  for 
what  is  right;  and  such  a  mental 
attitude  in  the  public  gives  hope  to 
every  knave,  and  is  the  despair  of 
honest  men. 

To  assail  the  great  and  admitted 
evils  of  our  political  and  industrial  life 
with  such  crude  and  sweeping  gener- 
alizations as  to  include  decent  men  in 
the  general  condemnation  means  the 
searing  of  the  public  conscience. 
There  results  a  general  attitude  either 
of  cynical  belief  in  and  indifference 
to  public  corruption  or  else  of  a  dis- 
trustful inability  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad.  Either 
attitude  is  fraught  with  untold  dam- 
age to  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
fool  who  has  not  sense  to  discriminate 
between  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad 
is  well-nigh  as  dangerous  as  the  man 
who  does  discriminate  and  yet  chooses 
the  bad.  There  is  nothing  more  dis- 
tressing to  every  good  patriot,  to 
every  good  American,  than  the  hard, 
scoffing  spirit  which  treats  the  allega- 
tion of  dishonesty  in  a  public  man  as  a 
cause  for  laughter.  Such  laughter  is 
worse  than  the  crackling  of  thorns 
under  a  pot,  for  it  denotes  not  merely 
the  vacant  mind,  but  the  heart  in 
which  high  emotions  have  been  choked 
before  they  could  grow  to  fruition. 

There  is  any  amount  of  good  in  the 
world,  and  there  never  was  a  time 
when  loftier  and  more  disinterested 


work  for  the  betterment  of  mankind 
was  being  done  than  now.  The  forces 
that  tend  for  evil  are  great  and  terrible 
but  the  forces  of  truth  and  love  and 
courage  and  honesty  and  generosity 
and  sympathy  are  also  stronger  than 
ever  before.  It  is  a  foolish  and  timid, 
no  less  than  a  wicked  thing,  to  blink 
the  fact  that  the  forces  of  evil  are 
strong,  but  it  is  even  worse  to  fail  to 
take  into  account  the  strength  of  the 
forces  that  tell  for  good.  Hysterical 
sensationalism  is  the  very  poorest 
weapon  wherewith  to  fight  for  lasting 
righteousness.  The  men  who,  with 
stem  sobriety  and  truth,  assail  the 
many  evils  of  our  time,  whether  in  the 
public  press,  or  in  magazines,  or  in 
books,  are  the  leaders  and  allies  of  all 
engaged  in  the  work  for  social  and 
political  betterment.  But  if  they  give 
good  reason  for  distrust  of  what  they 
say,  if  they  chill  the  ardor  of  those  who 
demand  truth  as  a  primary  virtue, 
they  thereby  betray  the  good  cause, 
and  play  into  the  hands  of  the  very 
men  against  whom  they  are  nominally 
at  war. 

In  his  "Ecclesiastical  Polity"  that 
fine  old  Elizabethan  divine,  Bishop 
Hooker,  wrote: 

He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  mul- 
titude that  they  are  not  so  well  governed  as 
they  ought  to  be  shall  never  want  attentive 
and  favorable  hearers,  because  they  know 
the  manifold  defects  whereunto  every  kind 
of  regimen  is  subject;  but  the  secret  lets 
and  difficulties,  which  in  public  proceedings 
are  innumerable  and  inevitable,  they  have 
not  ordinarily  the  judgment  to  consider.  • 

This  truth  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  by  every  free  people 
desiring  to  preserve  the  sanity  and 
poise  indispensable  to  the  permanent 
success  of  self-government.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  vital  not  to  per- 
mit this  spirit  of  sanity  and  self-com- 
mand to  degenerate  into  mere  mental 
stagnation.  Bad  though  a  state  of 
hysterical  excitement  is,  and  evil 
though  the  results  are  which  come 
from  the  violent  oscillations  such 
excitement  invariably  produces,  yet  a 
sodden  acquiescence  in  evil  is  even 
worse.     At  this  moment  we  are  pass- 
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ing  through  a  period  of  great  unrest — 
social,  political,  and  industrial  unrest. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  our 
future  that  this  should  prove  to  be 
not  the  unrest  of  mere  rebelliousness 
against  life,  of  mere  dissatisfaction 
with  the  inevitable  inequality  of  con- 
ditions, but  the  unrest  of  a  resolute 
and  eager  ambition  to  secure  the  bet- 
terment of  the  individual  and  the 
Nation.  So  far  as  this  movement  of 
agitation  throughout  the  coimtry 
takes  the  form  of  a  fierce  discontent 
with  evil,  of  a  determination  to  punish 
the  authors  of  evil,  whether  in  indus- 
try or  politics,  the  feeling  is  to  be 
heartily  welcomed  as  a  sign  of  healthy 
life. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  turns  into  a 
mere  crusade  of  appetite  against  ap- 
petite, a  contest  between  the  brutal 
greed  of  the  ** have-nots'*  and  the 
brutal  greed  of  the  "haves,"  then  it 
has  no  significance  for  good,  but  only 
for  evil.  If  it  seeks  to  establish  a  line 
of  cleavage,  not  along  the  line  which 
divides  good  men  from  bad,  but  along 
that  other  line,  running  at  right  angles 
thereto,  which  divides  those  who  are 
well  off  from  those  who  are  less  well 
off,  then  it  will  be  fraught  with  im- 
measurable harm  to  the  body  politic. 

We  can  no  more  and  no  less  afford 
to.  condone  evil  in  the  man  of  capital 
than  evil  in  the  man  of  no  capital. 
The  wealthy  man  who  exults  because 
there  is  a  failure  of  justice  in  the  effort 
to  bring  some  trust  magnate  to  an 
account  for  his  misdeeds  is  as  bad  as, 
and  no  worse  than,  the  so-called  labor 
leader  who  clamorously  strives  to 
excite  a  foul  class  feeling  on  behalf  of 
some  other  labor  leader  who  is  impli- 
cated in  murder.  One  attitude  is  as 
bad  as  the  other  and  no  worse ;  in  each 
case  the  accused  is  entitled  to  exact 
justice;  and  in  neither  case  is  there 
need  of  action  by  others  which  can  be 
construed  into  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy for  crime.  There  is  nothing 
more  anti-social  in  a  democratic  re- 
public like  ours  than  such  vicious 
class-consciousness.  The  multimil- 
lionaires who  band  together  to  prevent 
the  enactment  of  proper  laws  for  the 
supervision  of  the  use  of  wealth,  or  to 


assail  those  who  resolutely  enforce 
such  laws,  or  to  exercise  a  hidden  in- 
fluence upon  the  political  destinies  of 
parties  or  individuals  in  their  own 
personal  interest,  are  a  menace  to  the 
whole  community;  and  a  menace  at 
least  as  great  is  offered  by  those  labor- 
ing men  who  band  together  to  defy  the 
law,  and  by  their  openly  used  in- 
fluence to  coerce  law-upholding  public 
officials.  The  apologists  for  either 
class  of  offenders  are  themselves 
enemies  of  good  citizenship ;  and  inci- 
dentally they  are  also,  to  a  peculiar 
degree,  the  enemies  of  every  honest- 
dealing  corporation  and  every  law- 
abiding  labor  union. 

It  is  a  prime  necessity  that  if  the 
present  unrest  is  to  result  in  perma- 
nent good  the  emotion  shall  be  trans- 
lated into  action,  and  that  the  action 
shall  be  marked  by  honesty,  sanity, 
and  self-restraint.  There  is  mighty 
little  good  in  a  mere  spasm  of  reform. 
The  reform  that  counts  is  that  which 
comes  through  steady,  continuous 
growth ;  violent  emotionalism  leads  to 
exhaustion. 

It  is  important  to  this  people  to 
grapple  with  the  problems  connected 
with  the  amassing  of  enormous  for- 
tunes, and  the  use  of  those  fortunes, 
both  corporate  and  individual,  in 
business.  We  should  discriminate  in 
the  sharpest  way  between  fortunes 
well  won  and  forttmes  ill  won ;  between 
those  gained  as  an  incident  to  per- 
forming great  services  to  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole,  and  those  gained  in 
evil  fashion  by  keepin^<  just  within 
the  limits  of  mere  law-honesty.  Of 
course  no  amount  of  charity  in  spend- 
ing such  forttmes  in  any  way  compen- 
sates for  misconduct  in  making  them. 
As  a  matter  of  personal  conviction, 
and  without  pretending  to  discuss  the 
details  or  formulate  the  system,  I  feel 
that  we  shall  ultimately  have  to  con- 
sider the  adoption  of  some  such 
scheme  as  that  of  a  progressive  tax  on 
all  fortunes,  beyond  a  certain  amount, 
either  given  in  life  or  devised  or  be- 
queathed upon  death  to  any  indi- 
vidual— a  tax  so  framed  as  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  owner  of  one 
of  these  enormous  fortxmes  to  hand  on 
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more  than  a  certain  amount  to  any 
one  individual;  the  tax,  of  course,  to 
be  imposed  by  the  National  and  not 
the  State  Government.  Such  taxa- 
tion should,  of  course,  be  aimed 
merely  at  the  inheritance  or  trans- 
mission, in  their  entirety  of  those 
fortunes  swollen  beyond  all  healthy 
limits. 

Again,  the  National  Government 
must  in  some  form  exercise  supervi- 
sion over  corporations  engaged  in 
inter-State  business — ^and  all  large 
corporations  are  engaged  in  inter- 
State  business, — whether  by  license  or 
otherwise,  so  as  to  permit  us  to  deal 
with  the  far-reaching  evils  of  over- 
capitalization. This  year  we  are  mak- 
ing a  beginning  in  the  direction  of 
serious  effort  to  settle  some  of  these 
economic  problems  by  the  railway 
rate  legislation.  Such  legislation,  if  so 
framed,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be,  as  to 
secure  definite  and  tangible  results, 
will  amoimt  to  something  of  itself ;  and 
it  will  amotmt  to  a  great  deal  more  in 
so  far  as  it  is  taken  as  a  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  policy  of  superinten- 
dence and  control  over  corporate 
wealth  engaged  in  inter-State  com- 
merce, this  superintendence  and  con- 
trol not  to  be  exercised  in  a  spirit  of 
malevolence  toward  the  men  who 
have  created  the  wealth,  but  with  the 
firm  purpose  both  to  do  justice  to  them 
and  to  see  that  they  in  their  turn  do 
justice  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  first  requisite  in  the  public 
servants  who  are  to  deal  in  this  shape 
with  corporations,  whether  as  legisla- 
tors or  as  executives,  is  honesty.  This 
honesty  can  be  no  respecter  of  persons. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  unilat- 
eral honesty.  The  danger  is  not  really 
from  corrupt  corporations:  it  springs 
from  the  corruption  itself,  whether 
exercised  for  or  against  corporations. 

The  eighth  commandment  reads, 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal. "  It  does  not 
read,  **Thou  shalt  not  steal  from  the 
rich  man.  **  It  does  not  read,  **Thou 
shalt  not  steal  from  the  poor  man." 
It  reads  simply  and  plainly,  **Thou 
shalt  not  steal. "  No  good  whatever 
will  come  from  that  warped  and  mock 
morality  which  denounces  the  mis- 


deeds of  men  of  wealth  and  forgets  the 
misdeeds  practised  at  their  expense; 
which  denounces  bribery,  but  blinds 
itself  to  blackmail;  which  foams  with 
rage  if  a  corporation  secures  favors  by 
improper  methods,  and  merely  leers 
with  hideous  mirth  if  the  corporation 
is  itself  wronged.  The  only  public 
servant  who  can  be  trusted  honestly 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  public 
against  the  misdeeds  of  a  corporation 
is  that  pubUc  man  who  will  just  as 
surely  protect  the  corporation  itself 
from  wrongful  aggression.  If  a  pub- 
lic man  is  willing  to  yield  to  popular 
clamor  and  do  wrong  to  the  men  of 
wealth  or  to  rich  corporations,  it  may 
be  set  down  as  certain  that  if  the  op- 
portunity comes  he  will  secretly  and 
furtively  do  wrong  to  the  public  in  the 
interest  of  a  corporation. 

But,  in  addition  to  honesty,  we  need 
sanity.  No  honesty  will  make  a  pub- 
lic man  useful  if  that  man  is  timid  or 
foolish,  if  he  is  a  hot-headed  zealot  or 
an  impracticable  visionary.  As  we 
strive  for  reform  we  find  that  it  is  not 
at  all  merely  the  case  of  a  long  uphill 
pull.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
almost  as  much  of  breeching  work  as 
of  collar  work;  to  depend  only  on 
traces  means  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
runaway  and  an  upset.  The  men  of 
wealth  who  to-day  are  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  regulation  and  control  of 
their  business  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  by  the  proper  Government 
authorities  will  not  succeed,  in  my 
judgment,  in  checking  the  progress 
of  the  movement.  But  if  they  did 
succeed  they  would  find  that  they  had 
sown  the  wind  and  would  surely  reap 
the  whirlwind,  for  they  would  ulti- 
mately provoke  the  violent  excesses 
which  accompany  a  reform  coming  by 
convulsion  instead  of  by  steady  and 
natural  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wild  preach- 
ers of  unrest  and  discontent,  the 
wild  agitators  against  the  entire  exist- 
ing order,  the  men  who  act  crookedly, 
whether  because  of  sinister  design  or 
from  mere  puzzle-headedness,  the  men 
who  preach  destruction  without  pro- 
posing any  substitute  for  what  they 
intend  to  destroy,  or  who  propose  a 
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substitute  which  would  be  far  worse 
than  the  existing  evils — all  these  men 
are  the  most  dangerous  opponents  of 
real  reform.  If  they  get  their  way, 
they  will  lead  the  people  into  a  deeper 
pit  than  any  into  which  they  could  fall 
under  the  present  system.  If  they  fail 
to  get  their  way,  they  will  still  do  in- 
calculable harm  by  provoking  the  kind 
of  reaction  which,  in  its  revolt  against 
the  senseless  evil  of  their  teaching, 
would  enthrone  more  securely  than 
ever  the  very  evils  which  their  mis- 
guided followers  believe  they  are 
attacking. 

More  important  than  aught  else  is 
the  development  of  the  broadest  sym- 
pathy of  man  for  man.  The  welfare  of 
the  wage-worker,  the  welfare  of  the 
tiller  of  the  soil— upon  this  depends  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  country;  their 
good  is  not  to  be  sought  in  pulling 
down  others;  but  their  good  must 
be  the  prime  object  of  all  our  states- 
manship. 


Materially  we  must  strive  to  secure 
a  broader  economic  opportunity  for  all 
men,  so  that  each  shall  have  a  better 
chance  to  show  the  stuff  of  which  he 
is  made.  Spiritually  and  ethically  we 
must  strive  to  bring  about  clean  living 
and  right  thinking.  We  appreciate 
that  the  things  of  the  body  are  im- 
portant; but  we  appreciate  also  that 
the  things  of  the  soul  are  immeasur- 
ably more  important.  The  founda- 
tion stone  of  national  life  is,  and  ever 
must  be,  the  high  individual  character 
of  the  average  citizen. 

APPENDIX 

Five  months  have  gone  by  since  I 
made  this  speech.  I  have  reread  it, 
and  have  added  a  few  sentences 
strengthening  one  paragraph.  I  be- 
lieve more  strongly  than  ever,  if 
that  is  possible,  in  all  that  I  have 
therein  said. 
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A   NOVEL 


By  William  R.  Lighton 


Mid-July,  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Fifty-fotir.  On  her  rude  bed  in 
the  formless  western  wilderness  the 
great  mother,  Destiny,  had  been  de- 
Uvered  of  an  infant  commonwealth, 
which  was  lifting  its  voice  in  the 
first  shrill  wail  of  surprise  over  the 
strangeness  of  Ufe.  Already  its  name 
was  (£osen:  Nebraska.  And  its  lot? 
Mother-like,  this  mother  had  seen 
her  visions  in  the  bitter-sweet  days 
wherein  she  had  felt  the  new  life 
quickening.  Full  share  of  good  and 
evil  would  befall  the  child,  no  doubt; 
but  deep  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
had  known  that  the  evil  must  pass 
and  the  good  endure.  Knowing  this 
she  had  borne  her  agony  steadfastly. 

Of  .all  the  rough  frontier  towns 
that  stretched  in  a  ragged  line  along 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
Council  Bluffs  seemed  most  alive 
with  the  robust  spirit  of  the  time. 
There  the  crowd  was  most  motley; 
there  the  leaping  pulse  could  best  be 
felt;  there  was  the  very  vortex  of  the 
mad  maelstrom  of  passionate  hope, 
desire,  and  purpose. 

Night  was  falling,  and  in  the 
deepening  gloom,  with  the  shadows 
thick  over  the  dim  streets,  there  was 
something  half  eerie  in  the  town's 
aspect.  The  roadways  were  filled 
with  huge  freight- wagons,  drawn  to- 
gether in  close  order  to  leave  the 
middle  of  the  thoroughfares  clear. 
All  around  were  oxen,  mules,  and 
horses,  released  from  harness  after 
the  day's  labor,  some  tethered  to 
the  wagon-wheels  and  others  picketed 
near  by,  grazing.  At  intervals  loomed 
the  black  bulk  of  rude  log  buildings, 
their  windows  and  doors  gleaming 
faintly  with  the  weak  rays  of  candle- 
light— so  faintly  that  it  seemed  no 
more  than  the  phosphorescent  shining 
Qf   ghostly   eyes   staring   unwinking 
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into  the  darkness.  Between  the 
buildings  and  all  around,  filling  every 
space,  tents  were  pitched  for  tem- 
porary shelter,  and  in  the  open 
places  beyond  were  a  hundred  white- 
covered  emigrant  -  wagons,  holding 
crowded  loads  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  flickering  flames  of 
myriad  tiny  campfires  pricked  the 
dusk  with  sharp  stabs  of  light;  the 
warm  air  was  heavy  with  the  pungent 
odor  of  wood-smoke. 

Now  and  again  belated  wagons 
came  creaking  in,  by  twos  and  threes, 
over  the  eastern  trail,  and  found 
camping  grounds;  then  the  rich 
scents  of  boiling  coffee  and  frying 
bacon  would  be  thickly  mingled  with 
the  drifting  smoke.  There  was  every- 
where a  lusty  clamor  of  hoarse  shouts 
and  hoarser  laughter,  from  the  throats 
of  men  who  passed  restlessly  back 
and  forth,  here  and  there,  the  light 
of  the  low  fires  making  them  appear 
as  mere  vast,  burly  Shapes.  Over 
all,  dominating  every  separate  sound, 
swelled  a  deep-toned,  resonant  mur- 
mur— the  voice  of  the  spirit  of  the 
multitude.  Now  and  then  a  child 
cried  fretfully;  sometimes  a  girl  or 
a  woman  sang  a  fragment  of  a  tune; 
there  were  unnumbered  sounds  in 
the  crowded  human  camp,  and  count- 
less others  that  were  borne  in  from 
the  enfolding  night.  Yet  deeper, 
stronger  than  these  was  the  one  great 
voice;  inarticulate  yet  vibrant  with 
meaning,  crying  the  unfathomable 
passion  of  a  new  exodus  to  a  new 
Promised  Land. 

The  Bolt  wood  store,  standing  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  was  a  favorite 
gathering-place  for  the  crowd.  It 
was  a  long,  one-roomed  building,  its 
walls  made  of  hewn  logs  chinked  with 
mud,  its  low  roof  of  poles  sagging 
under  the  weight  of  sod  and  earth 
piled  atop.      Against  the  side  walls. 
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on  rough  shelves  resting  upon  wooden 
pegs  driven  into  the  chinking,  was 
ranged  a  great  supply  of  the  waxes 
suited  to  the  primitive  needs  of  the 
emigrants;  at  the  rear,  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  bales,  crates,  and  barrels 
were  piled  in  close  ranks.  A  space 
was  left  clear  at  the  forward  end 
of  the  room,  where  rough  wooden 
benches  were  ranged  about  rough 
tables  made  of  plsmks,  and  grouped 
about  the  tables  were  many  men, 
packed  close,  talking,  laughing,  eat- 
ing, and  drinking.  The  day's  activity 
was  at  an  end,  its  tension  relaxed, 
and  the  actors  were  at  ease,  sur- 
rendering themselves  to  a  jocund 
comradeship.  There  was  no  bar  in 
the  room,  but  on  one  of  the  tables 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  stood  a 
wooden  tub  half  filled  with  whiskey, 
with  tin  cups  hanging  from  the 
handles  by  long  chains.  This  was  a 
gala  time,  and  the  Uquor  was  free; 
whosoever  thirsted  might  come  and 
drink  his  fill.  The  tub  had  been 
full  to  the  brim  at  simset,  two  hours 
gone.  Not  many  were  drunk,  but 
most  had  been  drinking  freely.  The 
air  was  thick  with  the  reek  of  laden 
breaths,  with  pipe-smoke,  and  with 
the  smell  of  hot  men's  bodies.  Two 
Omaha  Indians,'  smoke-stained  and 
frowsy,  squatted  together  upon  the 
floor  in  a  comer,  speaking  sometimes 
in  deep  gutterals  and  regarding  the 
strange  scene  with  furtive  eyes; 
three  or  four  halfbreeds,  mongrel 
offspring  of  the  early  French  traders, 
had  a  table  to  themselves,  where 
they  chattered  noisily  in  the  patois 
of  the  Border;  now  and  again  a 
weather  -  tanned  woman  passed 
through  the  throng  to  barter  with 
the  busy  clerks  at  the  long  counters. 
But  the  great  majority  of  those 
present  were  men  of  the  master- 
race  ;  one  type  was  strongly  dominant 
— ^the  type  of  the  American  pioneer. 
One  entered  presently  from  the 
night  and  stood  in  the  doorway, 
looking  about  him,  as  though  he 
was  a  stranger  to  the  place.  The 
marks  of  hardship  were  plain  upon 
him;  his  heavy  boots  were  white 
with   road-dust,   and   the   dust   lay 


thick  upon  his  black  hat,  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  upon  his  tanned  cheeks, 
where  it  was  streaked  with  sweat. 
But  it  needed  only  a  glance  to  show 
that  whatever  had  befallen  him 
weighed  lightly  upon  his  spirit.  He 
was  not  past  five  or  six  and  twenty, 
with  the  buoyant  health  and  strength 
which  make  physical  endurance  a 
joy.  He  stood  straight  and  tall,  his 
features  showing  firm  and  resolute; 
his  every  muscle  was  Uthe,  free- 
moving,  full  of  sturdy  agiUty.  A 
pistol  was  in  a  holster  at  his  belt — 
his  only  weapon  and  burden. 

After  a  quick  glance  over  the 
crowd  he  walked  to  one  of  the 
coimters  and  bought  food;  then, 
finding  a  seat,  he  ate  with  ravenous 
appetite.  No  one  gave  heed  to  him; 
he  was  but  one  of  many;  a  hungry 
wayfarer,  more  or  less,  counted  for 
little  in  that  throng. 

When  his  wolfish  hunger  was  some- 
what satisfied  he  looked  about  him 
again,  at  greater  leisure  and  with 
keener  interest,  scanning  the  faces 
one  by  one,  as  though  he  hoped  yet 
hardly  expected  to  find  one  that  was 
known.  And  suddenly  a  light  of 
pleasure  shone  in  his  eyes,  as  they 
rested  upon  three  men  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room,  grouped  about 
a  small  table,  on  which  was  a  single 
flickering  candle,  a  Utter  of  papers, 
and  a  torn  outspread  map.  Two  of 
the  men  bent*  over  the  map,  deeply 
intent,  following  its  lines  with  their 
fingers  and  talking  earnestly,  but 
the  third  leaned  idly  back  with  his 
shoulders  against  the  wall,  giving 
only  light  heed  to  what  his  com- 
panions were  about. 

His  was  a  handsome,  boyish  face, 
its  youthful  flush  heightened  and  its 
eyes  feverishly  brightened  by  drink. 
His  full  lips  were  relaxed  in  an 
amused  smile  at  the  fervid  spectacle 
before  him;  his  eyeUds  drooped 
heavily;  the  pipe  he  held  between  his 
teeth  was  tipped  sidewise  and  its 
ashes  spilled  thickly  over  his  woollen 
shirt.  Seen  thus,  his  was  the  face 
of  a  devil-may-care;'  his  features 
were  well-lined,  good-tempered,  be- 
traying a  generous  warmth  of  im- 
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pulse;  but  they  were  wanting  in 
those  tokens  of  self-mastery  which 
make  the  best  of  manhood. 

"See  here,  Jack;  look  af  this," 
one  of  his  companions  said,  with  a 
'show  of  impatience,  urging  the  boy's 
attention.  "Here's  where  we  strike 
the  Leavenworth  trail;  and  then  we 
follow  the  Platte  clear  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sweetwater.     Look,  man! " 

The  boy  turned  his  sleepy  glance 
upon  them  with  a  short,  meaning- 
less laugh.  "It's  all  right,  Joe," 
he  said,  lightly.  "If  you  say  so,  it 's 
good  enough  for  me.  I  don't  care. 
That  whiskey  has  made  me  too 
comfortable;  I  don't  want  to  worry 
about  an3rthing.  Wait  a  minute, 
till  I  get  another  drink:  maybe  it  '11 
wake  me  up  some." 

He  arose  and  walked  unsteadily 
to  the  tub,  dipping  up  a  cupful  of 
the  liquor.  As  he  raised  it  to  his 
lips,  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  new- 
comer, fixed  upon  him,  and  the  cup 
fell  from  his  hand  with  a  clatter, 
the  untasted  whiskey  splashing  upon 
the  floor. 

"Mark  Bailey!  Why,  Mark!"  he 
cried,  surprise  stiffening  his  drooping 
figure,  his  vacant  smile  giving  place 
to  an  expression  of  lively  pleasure. 
Their  hands  met  in  a  firm  pressure, 
and  the  boy's  arm  was  laid  affection- 
ately across  the  man's  broad  shoulders. 
The  style  of  the  welcome  brought 
a  vagrant  flush  into  Bailey's  tanned 
cheeks,  making  it  plain  that  he 
shared  in  the  other's  feeling.  He 
did  not  speak  at  once;  his  eyes  were 
busy  with  taking  account  of  his 
friend's  appearance,  as  though  they 
had  met  after  a  long  separation. 

"It 's  the  same  old  Jack  Forrester, 
without  a  hair  changed,"  he  said 
presently,  a  note  of  fondness  in  his 
deep  voice.  "Lord,  but  I'm  glad  to 
see  you!" 

"In  heaven's  name,  Mark,"  the 
younger  man  returned;  "tell  me 
about  it.  How  did  you  happen  to 
get  here?" 

Bailey  laughed  lightly.  "The  bars 
were  all  down, "  he  said,  "and  nobody 
seemed  to  want  to  stop  me. " 

"Well,  but  the  last  I  heard  of  you. 


a  year  ago,  they  said  you  were 
getting  rich,  back  there  in  your  little 
old  Ohio." 

"Rich!"  Bailey  echoed,  his  laugh 
persisting.  "The  man  that  told  you 
that  must  have  got  it  out  of  his 
dream-book.  I  've  just  been  scraping 
out  a  bare  living.  Ohio  has  nearly 
busted  me.  That 's  why  I  came  out 
here;  maybe  a  new  pack  and  a  new 
deal  will  change  my  luck.  But  I  've 
had  the  devil's  own  time  getting 
here.  I  've  walked  half-way  across 
the  State." 

"Walked?"  Fon«ster said.  "Two 
hundred  miles?" 

"There's  certainly  a  whole  lot  of 
distance  between  the  Des  Moines 
and  the  Bluffs,"  Bailey  returned. 
"But  I  had  time  to  match,  and  I 
needed  the  training.  It  took  me  ten 
days,  wading  through  dust  knee- 
deep,  most  of  the  way.  It  did  me 
good.  I  've  learned  a  lot  I  did  n't 
know  before.  I  've  been  cooking  my 
own  victuals  over  a  brush  fire,  and 
sleeping  on  the  ground  with  nothing 
over  me.  I  *d  never  done  that  before. 
I  killed  most  of  my  own  grub,  too, 
with  my  six-shooter — rabbits  and 
birds.  It  helped  to  work  a  lot  of 
the  fat  off  me — ^body  and  mind  too. 
I  've  had  the  time  of  my  life.  I 
reckon  I  needn't  ask  any  questions 
about  you;  yours  was  always  the 
standing  Forrester  luck. " 

For  answer  Forrester  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  trousers  pocket  and 
brought  forth  a  crumpled,  disor- 
derly mass  of  bills.  "I'm  bloated 
out  of  shape  with  this  stuff,"  he 
said;  "deformed  with  it.  I  don't 
believe  I  could  shake  loose  from  it 
if  I  tried.  You  11  have  to  take  some 
of  it,  if  you're  broke.  This  is  no 
country  to  be  broke  in;  and  the 
Lord  knows  I  've  got  more  than  is 
good  for  me. " 

Bailey's  strong  hand  rested  with 
a  light  pressure  upon  the  boy's 
shoulder. 

"I  don't  want  your  money,"  he 
said.  "It  isn't  so  bad  as  that. 
I  *ve  got  a  thousand  dollars  tucked 
away  inside  my  shirt,  to  begin  with. 
That 's  enough.      The  only  thing  I  '11 
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let  you  give  me  right  now  is  a  drink. 
My  throat  feels  like  the  inside  of  a 
fur  boot." 

"My  luck  again!"  Forrester  re- 
torted whimsically.  "Nobody  can 
pay  for  a  drink  here;  it 's  free.  Here, 
help  yourself."  He  turned  to  the 
whiskey-tub,  dipping  up  a  cupful 
and  passing  it  to  his  friend's  hand. 
Bailey  sipped  lightly  at  the  raw 
spirits,  gasping  as  the  fiery  fumes 
caught  his  parched  throat;  then  he 
drank  two  or  three  deep  gulps,  and 
the  cup  was  half  emptied. 

"Now,  show  me  some  water,"  he 
said. 

In  the  littered  yard  at  the  rear 
of  the  building  was  a  well.  They 
groped  their  way  to  it  in  the  darkness, 
and  Bailey  drew  a  fresh  bucketful 
from  the  cool  depths.  Tipping  it 
upon  the  curb,  he  drank  long  and 
greedily;  then  filled  his  doubled 
hands  again  and  again,  bathing  his 
dusty  face  and  neck,  wiping  the 
water  away  with  his  handkerchief. 

"That 's  the  stuflF!"  he  §aid  grate- 
fully. "  Now  I  don't  need  anything 
mote  but  some  sleep;  and  I  need 
that  bad.  I  'm  dead  tired.  I  *d  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  'd  finish  my  trip 
to-night  and  sleep  in  Nebraska. 
How  do  you  get  across  the  river?" 

"You  can't,"  Forrester  retiuned. 
*  *  You'll  have  to  stay  here  till  morning. 
There  's  a  ferry,  but  it  does  n't  run 
after  night.  You  *re  going  to  stay 
with  me  to-night,  and  then  I  '11  go 
across  with  you  to-morrow,  and  we  '11 
take  a  look  around.  You  '11  want  to 
find  something  to  do,  won't  you? 
I  can  tell  you  a  lot  about  the  place. 
I've  been  here  six  weeks — I  'm  one 
of  the  old  settlers. " 

Bailey  considered,  with  a  show  of 
disappointment.  "I  won't  sleep 
easy  on  this  side,"  he  said.  "I  'd 
set  my  heart  on  being  over  yonder. " 

"Well,  it's  no  use,"  Forrester 
insisted.  "I  tell  you  there 's  no  way 
to  get  across.  Even  if  there  was,  I 
wouldn't  let  you  go.  I  want  you 
to  meet  those  fellows  I  *m  with — ^two 
of  the  best  men  out  here.  I  did  n't 
tell  you;  but  we  're  organizing  a 
big  freighting  outfit — ^a  wagon-train, 


you  know,  to  take  stuff  across  the 
plains  to  Salt  Lake,  and  maybe  to 
the  coast.  There 's  a  mint  of  money 
in  it.  Why,  say,  Mark,  why  can't 
you  come  in  with  us?  I  can  fix  it 
for  you.  We  're  going  to  need  good 
men.  Come  in  and  let 's  talk  it  over. " 

He  led  the  way  back  to  his  table. 
His  companions  were  still  intent  upon 
their  map;  but  their  interest  was 
suspended  for  a  time,  while  they 
welcomed  Bailey,  making  a  place  for 
him  and  inviting  him  to  join  them. 

One  of  the  two,  Joe  Cannon,  was 
a  burly,  hairy  giant,  whose  bushy 
head  and  beard  of  fiery  red,  massive 
shoulders,  and  huge  hands  showed 
the  robust  animal.  The  other, 
James  Frick,  was  of  slighter  make, 
thin-Upped,  lean  of  feature,  with  a 
bony  forehead  of  marked  breadth 
that  shadowed  steady,  cool  eyes. 
Repression  and  restraint  distinguished 
him.  Though  he  listened  carefully 
to  all  that  was  said,  alert  and  watch- 
ful, it  was  hard  to  judge  of  the  im- 
pression the  talk  made  upon  him, 
so  little  did  his  manner  betray  him. 
Yet  there  was  in  this  no  suggestion 
of  mere  craft  or  cunning.  He  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  to  whom  men 
are  easily  attracted.  He  could  be 
generous  enough,  upon  occasion, 
but  his  generosities  would  be  all 
well-planned,  judicial,  never  blindly 
impulsive.  Cannon  was  one  of  those 
who  give  with  open  hands,  recklessly 
and  to  the  uttermost.  He  would 
have  a  score  of  friends  to  Frick's 
one.  Yet  Frick  was  plainly  much 
his  superior  in  many  of  the  ways  of 
manhood — ^far  above  the  average. 
He  looked  the  part  of  the  bom  leader, 
while  Cannon  showed  only »  ^eer, 
gross  animal  force,  of  the  sort  that 
does  its  best  work  under  wise  lead- 
ership. Forrester  said  as  much  when 
he  presented  Mark  to  the  two. 

"Here  we  are,  Mark:  Brains,  and 
nerve,  and  money.  Frick  thinks; 
and  Joe  Cannon  can  do  anything 
Frick  can  think.  I'm  the  rich  man 
of  the  bunch.  They  can't  beat  our 
combination.  If  the  country  turns  . 
out  as  well  as  it  ought  to,  we  '11  make 
millions." 
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"What?"  Cannon  cried,  his  big 
voice  carrying  a  vibrant,  thunder- 
ous roll.  **//  it  turns  out  well! 
Why,  good-goddle-mighty ! "  He 
threw  his  bulky  figure  forward  upon 
the  table,  thrusting  his  bearded 
face  toward  Forrester  aggressively, 
spreading  out  his  great  hands  upon 
the  strewn  papers.  **  There  never 
was  no  country  yet  like  what  there  '11 
be,  yon  side  the  river,"  he  roared. 
"Tm  tellin'  you!  Why,  the  pick 
of  all  the  men  on  earth  are  comin' 
out  here,  right  now.  That's  what 
makes  a  country.  That's  what  makes 
me  know  it  '11  be  a  world-beater — 
because  the  lazy  cowards  are  goin* 
to  stay  away  from  it  for  a  while — 
them  sneaks  that  are  huntin'  an 
easy  time.    If  a  man *  * 

Forrester  interrupted  with  his  hab- 
itual easy  laugh.  **0h,  shut  up, 
Joe.  I  *m  tired  to  death  of  that  talk. 
It 's  going  to  be  nothing  but  a  big, 
raw  wilderness  for  years,  without 
a  damned  thing  in  it  to  make  a  man's 
life  worth  while,  unless  he  's  half  a 
beast  to  begin  with.  There  '11  be 
chances  to  fight,  and  chances  to  get 
rich,  and  nothing  else — a  place  to 
waste  the  best  of  your  life  in.  But 
I  reckon  there  '11  be  lots  of  fun  in  the 
wasting;  and  I  *ve  always  been  a 
pretty  good  waster. " 

**It's  hard  to  say  what  will  come 
of  it,"  Frick  said,  in  slow,  unim- 
passioned  quiet.  *  *  We  're  going  to  help 
win  the  country  for  the  men  that 
come  after  us.  What  we  '11  get  out 
of  it  for  ourselves  is  n't  written  on 
the  wall.  What  are  you  thinking 
of  doing,  Bailey."^" 

Forrester  cut  in  before  Mark  could 
reply.  **Say,  let  me  tell  you.  I  've 
told  Mark  about  our  scheme.  He  's 
looking  for  a  chance,  and  I  'd  like  it 
mighty  well  if  he  could  go  with  us. 
He  *s  the  sort  of  man  we  want.  I  '11 
stand  good  for  that.  I  'd  like  to  sell 
him  a  part  of  my  share  in  the  outfit, 
if  he 's  satisfied  after  he 's  looked 
into  it.    You  fellows  won't  be  sorry.  " 

His  suggestion  met  with  ready 
favor.  For  an  hour  they  sat,  dis- 
cussing plans  and  conditions;  and 
at  the  hour's  end  it  was  agreed  that 


Bailey  would  be  admitted  as  a 
partner  in  the  enterprise  if  within 
a  few  days  he  fotmd  nothing  more  to 
his  liking.  The  talk,  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time  and  place,  gave 
to  him  a  sense  of  buoyant  elation. 
Then  Frick  engaged  himself  again 
with  his  papers,  calm,  intent, 
absorbed. 

But  Cannon  dropped  his  personal 
concerns,  that  he  might  indulge 
his  passion  for  speech  with  a  sym- 
pathetic listener  concerning  the  im- 
measurable possibilities  of  the  virgin 
land  beyond  the  river.  He  had 
gathered  from  here  and  there  a 
chaotic  medley  of  facts,  theories,  and 
fancies,  which  he  poured  out  upon 
Bailey  in  a  bewildering  flood.  He 
was  not  logical;  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  find  numberless  weaknesses 
in  what  he  said;  yet  his  vagaries, 
his  sheerest  inconsistencies,  his  very 
contradictions,  were  somehow  held 
together  and  almost  harmonized 
by  his  virile  enthusiasm.  Mark 
listened  eagerly.  His  mind  was  in 
many  ways  closely  akin  to  Cannon's. 
He  had  come  to  the  new  country 
to  make  his  fortune;  and  what  he 
heard,  delivered  in  the  giant's  ringing 
voice,  fitted  in  admirably  with  his 
own  bold,  far-reaching  desires,  satis- 
fying him.  He  was  not  too  particulat 
about  details.  The  whiskey  he  had 
taken  had  eased  the  ache  in  his 
muscles  and  given  a  fine  exhilaration 
to  his  thoughts,  so  that  the  very 
bigness  and  wildness  of  the  life 
ahead  enticed  him.  He  could  feel 
the  warm  blood  flushing  his  cheeks; 
the  clamor  of  confused  noises  in  the 
room,  growing  a  little  maudlin  under 
the  effects  of  the  liquor,  somehow 
aroused  in  him  a  grateful  sense  of 
fellowship;  he  would  have  liked  to 
shout  with  the  rest,  in  the  pure  joy 
of  life  and  strength.  He  drank 
again  presently,  when  Cannon  and 
Forrester  invited  him.  After  that 
his  blood  leaped  with  the  lustiness  of 
his  youth,  and  every  rude  element  in 
the  picture  before  his  eyes  was  in- 
vested with  a  golden  glamor.  In 
every  man's  soul  throbbed  pulses 
of  power  and  passions  of  fire,  fit  for 
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the  struggle  that  was  to  come  against^ 
the  titanic  forces  of  the  wilderness.* 
It  was  like  the  night  before  a  battle, 
when   the   fighters   are   drunk   with 
visions  of  victory. 

Toward  the  last,  Cannon  had 
another  listener;  a  young  man  who 
sat  at  one  of  the  nearer  tables, 
looking  on  at  the  stirring  scene  but 
taking  no  part.  He  seemed  to  be 
without  companions,  for  he  spoke 
to  none  of  those  at  his  table.  While 
Cannon  th\mdered  on  in  his  tireless 
glorification,  the  stranger  turned  in 
his  seat,  giving  close  attention.  Pres- 
ently he  arose  and  came  nearer. 

"My  name's  Braidlaw,"  he  said. 
**  I  *ve  heard  what  you  Ve  been  talking 
about.  You  *re  going  to  run  a  freight- 
ing outfit  west.  I  'm  going  to  Cali- 
fornia, with  my  sister.  I  didn't 
know  but  maybe  you  could  give  me 
a  job  with  your  train  and  let  me 
work  my  way  out,  as  far  as  you  go.  '* 

The  speech  seemed  frank  and 
honest  enough:  yet  Bailey's  first 
impulse  was  one  of  dislike.  He  could 
hardly  have  told  why.  The  man  was 
of  about  his  own  age,  strong  and 
sinewy  in  figure,  with  a  bold-feattu-ed 
face  that  would  have  been  handsome 
but  that  the  clean-shaven  lips  were 
too  full  and  pouting  and  the  thick, 
straight,  black  brows  too  closely 
meeting.  His  black  eyes  showed  a 
dull,  smoky  lustre,  giving  an  ex- 
pression much  too  sombre,  almost 
sinister.  Cannon  too  seemed  in- 
stinctively distrustful,  for  the  hab- 
itual genial  warmth  died  out  of 
his  voice  as  he  answered. 

"I  don't  know.  We'll  need  men, 
but  it's  too  soon  yet.  Who  knows 
you,  hereabouts?" 

"No  one,"  Braidlaw  answered. 
"We  only  got  in  to-day,  from  Illinois. 
I  have  n't  any  friends  here,  that  I 
know  of.  But  I  *ve  got  to  get  some 
kind  of  work,  going  west. " 

"Well,"  Cannon  returned,  a  little 
uneasy  under  the  steady  stare  of 
the  stranger's  eyes,  "we  ain't  ready 
yet.  It  '11  be  a  month  or  so.  You 
better  not  co\mt  on  it,  if  you  can 
find  anything  else.  Are  you  ox- 
broke — can  you  drive  an  ox-team?" 


"  I  never  have, "  the  other  returned, 
a  shade  of  disappointment  showing 
in  his  voice  and  bearing.  "But 
I  'm  used  to  horses,  and  I  could 
learn  with  oxen,  I  suppose.  I  '11 
need  the  work." 

"Well,"  Cannon  repeated,  still 
visibly  on  his  guard,  "  we  '11  talk  about 
it  after  a  while,  if  you  're  still  around. 
We  're  the  Forrester  outfit;  you 
can't  lose  us;  we  're  goin'  to  leave 
an  awful  lot  of  awful  wide  trail, 
when  we  get  things  to  movin'. 
You  might  keep  askin'. " 

And  with  that  Braidlaw  had  to  be 
satisfied  for  the  time.  As  he  returned 
to  his  seat.  Cannon's  glance  followed 
him  gravely. 

"Him!"  he  muttered.  "Not  for 
me,  Bailey.  He  don't  seem  to  belong 
to  me,  somehow;  struck  me  a  good 
deal  like  drawin'  a  black  two-spot 
when  you  're  tryin'  to  fill  a  red  flush. 
No,  sir;  that  boy  goes  in  the  discard 
unless  we  happen  to  need  him  terrible 
bad." 

Forrester  had  fallen  asleep,  his 
head  resting  upon  his  arms  on  the 
table;  Frick  was  heedless  of  every- 
thing but  the  maze  of  figures  before 
him;  but  Cannon  seemed  to  have 
taken  leave  of  business  for  the  day, 
preferring  to  keep  on  with  his  sturdy 
rhapsody,  though  Mark's  attention 
was  beginning  to  waver  as  his  need 
for  rest  made  itself  felt  again.  After 
another  half-hour  the  crowd  was 
thinning  out  somewhat;  but  the 
noise  swelled  stronger  than  ever 
from  the  throats  of  the  hardier  ones 
who  remained.  With  some  the  earlier 
jollity  was  passing  into  frenzy.  In 
their  separate  comer  the  little  group 
of  half-breeds  began  to  quarrel  bit- 
terly. A  knife  was  drawn,  and  one 
of  the  brawlers  got  a  long  cut  across 
his  cheek,  from  which  the  blood 
spurted  freely.  They  were  thrown 
with  rude  force  into  the  road,  to 
finish  their  fight  if  they  would  in 
the  darkness.  The  incident  seemed 
to  be  fuel  for  the  half-mad  spirit  of 
the  roisterers;  the  many  voices 
swelled  to  a  discordant  clamor,  min- 
gled with  boisterous  singing  and 
ribald  cries. 
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A  woman  came  to  the  open  door- 
way and  stood  looking  over  the 
crowd  within.  She  was  clad  as  a 
widow;  middle-aged,  round  of  face 
and  figure,  thoroughly  self-possessed, 
as  though  she  fo\md  herself  quite 
comfortable  and  at  ease  in  that  rude 
setting.  At  sight  of  her  Bailey  spoke 
a  thought  which  had  been  in  his 
mind  again  and  again  during  the 
evening. 

"It'll  be  hard  on  the  women, 
won't  it,  in  the  new  country?  Even 
if  they  *ve  got  folks,  they  '11  have  to 
stand  a  lot;  but  if  they  're  alone  I  *m 
sorry  for  *em.  There  *s  that  widow 
over  there " 

Cannon  turned  quickly  to.  look; 
then  he  arose,  his  ruddy  face  wrinkling 
with  an  overspreading  grin. 

"  She 's  no  widder, "  he  cried.  "  She 
used  to  be,  but  she's  reformed. 
She 's  my  wife,  ever  since  a  month 
ago,  only  she  ain't  got  her  new 
clothes  made  yet.  But  me  an'  her 
knows  she 's  no  widder.  She 's  lookin' 
for  me,  I  reckon.    I  better  go. " 

When  he  was  gone,  Mark  too  arose 
and  went  out.  The  roadway  had 
fallen  into  deeper  darkness,  so  that 
he  had  trouble  in  picking  his  way 
along.  Once  he  sttmibled  and  fell 
over  the  bulky  body  of  an  ox  that 
lay  upon  the  ground,  still  yoked  to 
its  mate,  in  readiness  for  the  morrow. 
Men  too  were  sleeping  here  and 
there,  beside  the  wagons,  covered 
with  blankets,  their  heads  pillowed 
upon  boots  or  saddles.  Silence  was 
overall;  silence  and  slumber. 

A  half-formed  purpose  guided 
Mark's  steps.  He  had  set  his  heart 
upon  reaching  Nebraska  before  he 
slept;  if  that  was  not  to  be,  he 
wotild  at  least  have  a  look  at  the 
river-barrier.  He  hurried  onward 
toward  the  water  front  until  he  came 
presently  upon  a  picture  which  made 
him  halt  and  stand  for  a  time, 
wondering. 

A  small  fire  had  been  kindled  at 
the  side  of  the  open  roadway,  as  the 
centre  of  a  camp;  but  it  had  fallen 
low  and  made  but  a  narrow  circle 
of  soft  light  in  the  enveloping  gloom. 
The  bulk  of  recumbent  men's  figures 


showed  dimly  against  the  black 
earth,  and  close  to  the  fire  was  a 
mother  with  her  child,  both  in  deep 
sleep,  the  baby's  bare,  round  legs 
kicked  free  of  the  covering  and  lying 
outstretched  in  the  warmth.  Near 
to  these  lay  another  figure,  whether 
of  girl  or  woman  Mark  could  not  at 
first  be  sure,  so  slight  it  appeared 
on  its  great,  rude  bed.  The  face  was 
turned  full  to  the  fireglow;  a  sweet, 
fair  face,  almost  chilcSsh  in  its  deli- 
cacy, yet  mattire  in  the  firm  strength 
of  the  lines  of  lips  and  chin  and  in 
the  breadth  of  the  full  forehead,  that 
was  half-hidden  by  a  thick  mass  of 
tumbled  brown  hair.  One  arm  was 
beneath  her  head  as  a  pillow,  her 
hand,  pressing  the  bare  earth,  was 
small,  almost  fragile.  She  was  resting 
in  perfect  tranquillity,  as  though 
knowing  neither  fear  nor  discomfort; 
yet  as  he  looked,  Mark's  thoughts 
were  flooded  with  a  sudden  warmth 
of  pity  and  tenderness. 

"God!"  he  breathed.  "What's 
she  doing  here?"  For  a  long  time 
he  stood,  looking  down  upon  her 
with  a  sort  of  awe.  The  blanket  that 
covered  her  had  slipped  low  upon 
her  shoulders,  exposing  her  to  the 
dewy  night  air,  and  she  stirred 
slightly,  as  with  a  shiver.  Very 
quietly  Mark  drew  nearer,  bending 
over,  drawing  the  blanket  closer 
about  her;  hardly  breathing,  fearful 
lest  the  very  beating  of  his  heart 
might  waken  and  frighten  her.  But 
she  slept  on,  all  unconscious,  and  he 
drew  back  into  the  shadow  of  the 
big  wagon,  turning  there  for  another 
look. 

"I  wonder  where  she's  going," 
he  mused;  then,  quick  upon  the 
heels  of  that  thought:  "I  wonder  if 
I  '11  ever  see  her  again.  It 's  an  awful 
big  country,  out  yonder.  I  wish — ■" 
But  the  wish  was  too  vague  to  find 
form,  even  in  his  musing,  and  he 
turned  away,  going  slowly  on  toward 
the  river. 

When  he  stood  at  last  upon  the 
bank,  he  felt  that  his  purpose  must 
be  abandoned.  Along  the  river 
front  was  only  darkness.  The  clumsy 
ferry-barge    was    securely    moored, 
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and  no  living  creature  was  in  sight. 
It  needed  but  a  moment  to  show 
the  danger  of  trying  to  swim  the 
stream,  however  expert  and  fearless 
he  might  be.  The  mighty  waters, 
eddying  against  the  crumbling,  sandy 

•  bank,  tearing  it  away  little  by  little 
almost  from  beneath  his  feet,stretched 
black  and  formidable  to  the  Nebraska 
hills.  The  rushing  current  seemed 
terrible  in  its  power.  But  while  he 
stood  hesitating  there  flashed  upon 
him  a  sudden  reckless  desire  to  match 
himself  against  the  water.  He  had 
an  unshaken  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  his  healthy  yotmg  body, 
which  had  never  yet  failed  him; 
in  his  present  mood  the  threat  of 
danger  was  in  itself  an  invitation. 
Throwing  off  his  boots  and  hat,  he 
fastened  them  securely  across  his 
shoulders;  then,  with  a  laugh  that 
was  half  sheer  defiance  and  half  pure 
abandon,  he  plunged  into  the  stream. 

Close  against  the  bank  the  water 
was  no  more  than  waist-deep;  yet 
he  was  thrown  from  his  feet  help- 
lessly and  swept  along  in  the  grasp 
of  a  force  which  he  felt  instinctively 
would  tax  his  endurance  to  the 
uttermost.  He  wasted  no  strength 
in  fighting  against  the  current,  but 
was  content  to  drift  with  it,  keeping 
his  face  upstream,  and  with  the  cun- 
ning art  of  a  practised  swimmer 
making  it  aid  him  on  his  way.  Where 
the  current  ran  straight  and  smooth, 
however  swift,  he  was  its  master; 
that  he  knew  at  once,  so  soon  as 
he  had  settled  to  his  work  and  gained 

•  control  of  his  stroke.  But  he  knew 
too,  within  a  few  moments,  that  this 
was  the  least  part  of  what  he  must 
face.  Again  and  again  he  was 
borne,  without  warning,  into  the 
heart  of  a  wide  expanse,  where  the 
waters  halted  in  their  onward  course 
to  indulge  in  demonic  sport — dancing, 
swirling,  boiling,  as  in  an  infernal 
caldron,  choked  thick  with  sand 
up-borne  from  the  deep  bed.  Now 
he  would  be  lifted  with  his  shoulders 
and  breast  clear  of  the  surface,  his 
arms  beating  the  air;  then  in  the 
next  moment  the  eddy  would  clutch 
him  like  a  living  monster,  dragging 


him  down,  down,  into  nether  black- 
ness, and  he  would  fight  with  wild 
fury,  struggling  to  rise,  until  his  deep 
lungs  seemed  rending  with  the  pain 
of  suffocation.  Then  another  stretch 
of  smooth,  gliding  current,  where  he 
suffered  himself  to  drift,  keeping 
barely  afloat,  regaining  his  spent 
breath  and  strength  against  the  next 
encounter  with  one  of  those  mad 
whirlpools.  Though  it  was  so  sore 
a  strain  upon  his  body,  the  contest 
was  tonic  to  his  will.  Had  he  been 
wanting  in  that  exultant,  lordly 
courage  which  marks  the  bom  fighter, 
he  must  have  sunk  to  his  death 
within  the  first  hundred  yards;  but 
in  the  tnoments  of  his  greatest  peril 
his  will  would  assert  itself,  masterful, 
supreme. 

Only  once  did  he  feel  anything 
like  despair*  He  had 'fought  his  way 
through  a  whirlpool  and  was  floating 
again,  his  every  muscle  shaking  with 
exhaustion,  when  he  was  carried 
against  a  sunken  tree  that  was 
anchored  fast  in  the  sand,  and  fotmd 
his  legs  entangled  in  the  ragged 
network  of  its  dead  branches;  and 
again  the  choking  water  covered 
him.  A  wave  of  passion  swept  his 
soul — ^in  part  a  formless  prayer,  and 
in  part  sheer  savage  joy  that  if  this 
was  to  be  the  end  he  would  die 
fighting.  Then  with  a  supreme  effort 
he  cast  himself  free,  In  the  next 
moment  he  was  carried  against  a 
low  sandbar  that  lay  dry  above  the 
river's  surface;  and  with  his  last 
remaining  strength  he  crawled  out 
upon  it,  falling  at  his  length,  gasping 
and  utterly  spent. 

For  a  full  half-hour  he  lay,  hardly 
moving,  until  his  death-like  weari- 
ness passed.  When  he  stood  up. 
he  saw  that  he  had  crossed  the  greater 
part  of  the  river's  width.  The  wooded 
hills  of  Nebraska  loomed  close  before 
him,  and  the  channel  nmning  be- 
tween bar  and  bank  appeared  of  an 
even  blackness,  imbroken  by  the 
deadly  eddies.  After  a  little  time 
he  plunged  in  again,  swimming  freely. 
Soon  his  hand  caught  at  a  pendant 
vine,  and  he  clambered  out  upon 
the  shore. 
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Across  the  river,  far  in  the  distance, 
glimmered  a  cluster  of  feeble  specks 
of  light,  hardly  distinguishable,  that 
marked  the  town  he  had  left — ^the 
very  outmost  western  ^  border  of 
civUization.  Westward  stretched  a 
vast  new  empire,  unknown,  imtried, 
as  yet  untainted  by  the  tragedy  of 
weakness  and  failure — a  splendid 
wilderness,  calling  a  bold  challenge 
to  those  who  were  destined  to  become 
its  conquerors.  And  as  he  stood  at 
the  river's  brink,  with  the  sense  of 
victory  fresh  upon  him,  there  was 
that  within  his  heart  which  cried 
a  dauntless  answer  to  the  challenge. 
He  would  be  a  sharer  in  the  glory 
of  the  conquest. 

He  found  a  sheltered  spot  in  a 
narrow  ravine  between  wooded  hills, 
where  the  ground  was  strewn  with 
deep,  wild-smelling  mould;  and  there 
he  stretched  himself  at  his  length, 
burrowing  into  the  soft  warmth. 
But  despite  his  profound  exhaustion, 
sleep  did  not  come  at  once.  For 
many  minutes  he  lay,  staring  with 
wide  eyes  at  the  vague  shapes  about 
him,  while  through  his  thoughts 
there  swept,  in  swift  procession, 
the  events  of  the  crowded  day.  But 
that  passed  presently,  as  through  a 
cleft  in  the  wind-blown  treetops  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tranquil 
stars,  and  the  deeps  of  his  mind  were 
stirred  by  another  thought — not  of 
strife,  not  of  conquest,  but  of  a 
sleeping  face  lit  by  the  red  glow  of 
firelight.  In  the  last  moment  before 
he  slept  the  face  floated  before  him, 
outlined  against  the  deep  back- 
ground of  infinity — stars  for  the  lips 
and  chin,  stars  for  the  soft  curve  of 
the  cheek,  two  glorious  stars  for 
the  eyes,  and  a  long  and  shining 
strand  of  star-cloud  for  a  mass  of 
gold-brown  hair. 


II 


Only  once  in  the  night  did  Mark 
awaken,  startled  for  a  moment  by 
the  shrill,  wailing  cry  of  a  pack  of 
hungry  coyotes,  that  were  pursuing 
their  hunt  along  the  crest  of  the 
bluff  above  bis  retreat.    When  they 


had  gone  on  their  way,  leaving 
behind  a  faint  trail  of  ghostly  sound, 
he  lay  for  a  little  time,  tximing  in  his 
bed,  burrowing  deeper  into  the  mould. 
It  was  near  the  hour  of  three.  The 
silence  was  profound,  save  for  the 
palpitant  chirring  of  myriad  nocturnal 
insects  and  the  whisper  of  the  slow 
midsummer  night  wind  in  the  leafage 
overhead.  The  sounds  lulled  him 
like  friendly  voices;  his  senses  were 
cloyed  with  a  delicious  weariness, 
and  without  effort  or  care  he  sank 
back  into  dreamless  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  again  the  world 
about  him  was  brilliant  with  the  glory 
of  dawn.  The  great  river  had  lost 
its  midnight  aspect  of  terror  and 
appeared  as  a  wide  expanse  of 
shimmering  gold,  mirroring  the 
beauty  of  the  morning.  Throwing 
off  his  clothes  he  leaped  into  the 
water,  swimming  to  the  sandbar  and 
back  again,  coming  out  upon  the 
bank  refreshed  and  vigorous  and 
desperately  h\mgry.  From  his  pocket 
he  brought  a  small  roll  of  oilskin, 
securely  wrapped  and  tied,  holding 
a  bundle  of  matches,  and  kindled  a 
fire  of  leaves  and  dried  twigs  against 
the  body  of  a  fallen  log.  The  next 
thing  was  breakfast. 

Scores  of  birds  were  in  a  riot  of 
song  in  the  trees  and  undergrowth 
near  at  hand — ^jays,  thrushes,  and 
many  others  whose  names  he  did  not 
know.  A  full-breasted  lark  perched 
upon  a  swaying  branch  at  the  stream's 
edge  close  by,  tempting  him.  He 
raised  his  pistol  against  it,  but  then, 
obeying  a  formless  impulse,  he  let 
the  weapon  fall.  From  the  same 
deep  pocket  he  drew  a  coil  of  stout 
fishing-line,  furnished  with  a  dozen 
hooks.  With  his  clasp-knife  he  dug 
into  the  crumbling  heart  of  a  rotting 
sttimp  until  he  had  found  a  handful 
of  fat  white  grubs;  and  with  these 
he  baited  his  hooks,  then  cast  the 
line  into  a  deep,  still  pool  close  against 
the  bank,  fastening  the  shoreward 
end  to  a  bush  and  leaving  it  to  the 
care  of  good  fortune  while  he  pre- 
pared a  bed  of  embers.  He  laughed 
as  he  realized  his  odd  situation. 

"I  need  a  square  meal,  bad,"  he 
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said  aloud,  *'and  all  the  money  I  've 
got  couldn't  buy  one  over  here,  I 
reckon.  I  hope  to  heaven  luck  don't 
fool  me. " 

Luck  played  him  no  tricks.  When 
his  fire  was  ready  and  he  went  down 
to  look  at  his  line,  he  found  it  drawn 
taut,  cutting  the  water  in  wide, 
sweeping  plunges,  back  and  forth. 
He  hauled  in  upon  it,  hand  over 
hand,  and  drew  to  the  bank  a  huge 
catfish.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had 
thick  steaks  cut  from  the  firm,  sweet 
flesh,  impaled  on  twigs  of  green 
hickory  and  set  to  broil  over  the 
coals. 

Never  was  better  breakfast  than 
that,  eaten  at  the  edge  of  the  wood- 
land in  the  first  sunlight  of  the 
summer  day,  savored  only  by  spicy 
wood-smoke  and  by  the  sauce  of  a 
lusty  young  appetite.  He  ate  as 
though  he  would  never  get  enough, 
slice  after  slice,  stepping  down  to 
the  river  bank  sometimes  to  dip  up 
the  cool  water  in  the  hollow  of  his 
doubled  hands,  drinking  deeply  and 
washing  his  eyes  free  of  the  smart 
of  the  smoke. 

His  meal  was  still  far  from  ended 
when  he  heard  a  movement  in  the 
underwood  on  the  hillside  above, 
drawing  nearer;  and  a  stalwart 
yotmg  Indian  appeared,  naked  to 
the  waist,  wearing  only  rawhide 
moccasins  and  breeches  of  deerskin. 
His  face,  brown,  aquiline,  seamed 
even  in  its  youth  by  exposure,  was 
grave,  sombre,  yet  wearing  that  fine 
dignity  which  marks  the  race  bom 
in  tmtrammelled  freedom  and  suckled 
at  the  breast  of  the  good  earth,  but 
which  passes  quickly  into  bestial 
grossness,  once  the  race  has  so  much 
as  touched  the  hem  of  the  garment 
of  civilization.  This  man  was  still 
a  wildling;  a  beautiful  figure,  lithe, 
erect,  calm,  but  with  an  air  upon  him 
of  deep  melancholy;  for  he  was  of 
the  Omahas,  the  tribe  that  had  just 
been  led  into  reluctant  surrender  of 
its  lands  to  the  white  invaders.  A 
littfe  longer  and  the  Omahas  would  be 
driven  to  find  a  new  home. 

The  man's  sudden  appearance  gave 
Mark  a  momentary  uneasiness;   but 


that  feeling  passed  directly;  for 
seeing  what  Mark  was  about,  the 
Indian  came  closer,  sitting  down 
cross-legged  beside  the  fire  and  show- 
ing by  a  sign  that  he  would  join  in 
the  meal.  Mark  laughed  again, 
lightly,  over  the  humor  of  it. 

"Say,  whose  treat  is  this,  any 
way  ? "  he  said.  *  *  Am  I  yotu*  company 
or  are  you  mine?  But  it  don't 
matter  much,  so  long  as  there 's 
enough  to  go  'ro\md,"  Willingly 
he  gave  a  generous  portion  of  the 
broiled  fish  to  the  Omaha,  who  ate 
h\mgrily,  while  Mark  went  on  with 
his  own  breakfast,  keeping  an  tm- 
failing  supply  over  the  coals. 

No  further  word  was  spoken  while 
they  ate;  there  seemed  to  be  no 
need,  for  without  speech  they  held 
perfect  communion  of  understanding. 
When  the  Indian  had  finished,  he 
sat  for  a  time  motionless,  regarding 
Mark  with  steadfast  eyes;  then  in 
unbroken  silence  he  arose  abruptly 
and  disappeared  amongst  the  trees. 

Mark  waited  only  to  roll  up  his 
fishing-line  before  he  set  off  for  the 
scene  of  the  new  day's  action,  at  the 
ferry-crossing  above.  His  night's 
swim  had  carried  him  for  a  long 
distance  down-stream,  and  the  walk 
back  was  hard,  leading  over  steep, 
rough  hills,  and  through  pathless 
tangles  of  bush  and  vine.  But  he 
came  at  last  to  the  summit  of  a 
bolder  crest  and  looked  down  upon 
the  broad,  shining  ribbon  of  the 
river,  with  Council  Bluffs  showing 
faint  in  the  distance  through  the 
morning  haze  that  was  over  the 
water,  and  below,  seeming  almost 
at  his  feet  on  the  western  shore,  the 
rude  beginning  of  the  new  Omaha 
City. 

A  bare  half-dozen  log  huts  stood 
at  wide  intervals  and  without  order 
on  the  level  bench  of  land  above  the 
river-bottom;  these  made  the  town. 
The  axe  had  not  yet  touched  the 
thick  growths  of  timber  that  began 
with  the  first  uplift  of  the  hill-slopes; 
far  as  the  eye  could  see  there-  was  no 
least  mark  of  husbandry.  Yet  the 
scene  held  a  mighty  meaning;  it 
was  the  first  budding  of  that  conquest 
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which  was  destined  to  sweep,  in 
fire  and  blood  and  passion,  over  the 
full,  vast  breadth  of  the  wilderness. 
Across  the  narrow  bench-land  and 
winding  sinuously  away  amongst 
the  hills  to  the  westward,  ran  the 
line  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Trail, 
a  mere  thread  of  dusty  gray  against 
the  vivid  green  of  the  plain,  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  melting  from  sight 
into  the  heart  of  the  unmeasured 
distances. 

Although  it  was  hardly  more  than 
an  hour  past  sunrise,  already  many 
people  had  crossed  from  the  Iowa 
shore;  the  clear  spaces  in  the  village 
were  dotted  with  their  white-covered 
wagons,  strewn  with  their  belongings, 
quick  with  their  eager  movements  as 
they  went  about,  reconnoitring.  The 
clumsy  ferry-barge  was  in  mid-stream, 
its  deck  sunk  nearly  to  the  water's 
edge  beneath  its  load  of  wagons, 
beasts,  and  men  coming  to  join 
those  on  the  Nebraska  side.  On  the 
trail,  near  the  river,  a  score  of  wagons 
were  drawn  up  in  line,  headed  west- 
ward, making  ready  to  begin  the 
long  journey  across  the  plains;  and 
as  Mark  looked,  other  wagons  were 
crawling  slowly  in  toward  this  centre 
from  many  directions,  to  take  their 
places  in  the  line. 

As  Mark  walked  down  and  moved 
about  from  camp  to  camp,  looking 
on,  his  first  elation  of  the  morning 
was  oddly  tempered  by  dismay.  His 
own  part  in  the  great  drama  that 
was  acting  itself  out  before  his  eyes 
was  not  yet  fixed;  strength  or 
weakness,  victory  or  failure — these 
were  as  yet  no  more  than  words  in 
the  unread  lines.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  home-makers  was  alien  to  his 
present  temper.  There  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  think  of  a  home; 
he  must  do  other  things  first — make 
a  place  for  himself  in  affairs  and  get 
on  speaking  terms  with  his  fate. 
For  two  long  hours  he  loitered, 
seeing  no  familiar  face,  the  sense  of 
his  isolation  growing. 

Then  suddenly  he  came  upon 
Cannon — ^big,  healthful,  red  of  beard 
and  blood,  radiant  with  the  glow  of 
bodily  action.     He  had  made  camp 


at  the  edge  of  the  woods  behind  the 
town,  by  the  side  of  a  tiny  stream, 
and  had  at  once  given  himself  a  task. 
Even  at  this  early  hour  a  dozen  trees 
had  been  felled,  the  trimmed  trunks 
dragged  together,  the  branches  and 
undergrowth  piled  high  for  burning. 
A  canvas-covered  prairie  wagon, 
heavily  laden,  stood  near  by,  and 
mules  were  grazing  in  the  thick 
pasturage  beside  the  rivulet.  Cannon, 
hatless  and  coatless,  his  flannel  shirt 
wet  with  sweat  from  neck  to  waist, 
was  swinging  his  axe  with  all  his 
vigor  against  a  stalwart  elm,  scat- 
tering a  wide  shower  of  chips;  and 
his  wife  moved  contentedly  about 
the  camp,  cheery,  housewifely,  seem- 
ing perfectly  at  home  with  only  the 
open  sky  for  a  roof  and  the  hills 
for  walls. 

When  the  tree  fell,  Cannon  paused 
for  a  time,  seating  himself  upon  the 
prostrate  trunk,  wiping  the  sweat 
from  his  hot  face  upon  the  sleeve  of 
his  shirt.  Then  he  caught  sight  of 
Mark,  who  stood  apart  at  a  little 
distance. 

"Hello,  there,  Bailey!"  he  called 
in  hearty,  thunderous  greeting.  **  I  Ve 
been  wondering  about  you.  Where 
you  been?  Come  over  here  an*  sit 
down.  You  ain't  hardly  made  camp 
anywhere,  have  you?  Well,  this 
one's  yours,  till  you  find  something 
better.  Dinner '11  be  comin'  along, 
after  awhile;  a  young  turkey — 
shot  it  first  thing  after  I  got  up  here. 
Say,  Molly,  this  is  young  Bailey, 
that  I  was  tellin'  you  about;  him 
that's  goin'  to  be  with  the  outfit. 
Throw  in  some  dinner  for  him,  will 
you?" 

She  gave  Mark  a  frank  welcome, 
offering  her  hand — a  large,  firm, 
strong  hand,  whose  pressure  was 
warm,  satisfying.  There  was  a  com- 
fortable sort  of  grace  about  her,  and 
the  promise  of  an  unusual  capability 
— the  power  to  meet  serenely  and  to 
triumph  over  the  hard  facts  of  prac- 
tical living.  Those  were  the  qualities 
of  the  best  of  the  pioneer  women  of 
the  West.  Meeting  the  kindly  glance 
of  her  eyes,  feeling  the  kindly  touch 
of  her  hand,  Mark  warmed  to  her 
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instinctively,  knowing  that  he  had 
found  a  friend. 

She  spoke  a  word  or  two  of  qtiiet, 
hospitable  commonplace,  then  went 
on  with  her  work,  while  Mark  seated 
himself  at  Cannon's  side  upon  the 
trunk  of  the  fallen  tree. 

"You've  begun  to  do  things  in  a 
hurry,"  he  hinted,  as  his  glance 
wandered  about  the  little  clearing, 
that  had  already  subtly  gathered 
something  of  the  atmosphere  of 
home. 

**This?"  Cannon  returned,  with 
an  inclusive  gesture.  **0h,  I  *m  just 
killin'  time  with  this,  till  we  get 
ready  to  pull  out  West.  I  never  was 
one  that  could  set  an  wiggle  my 
thumbs  while  I  'm  waitin* ;  I  've  got 
to  be  doin'  somethin'  busy.  There  's 
a  month  yet,  any  way;  an*  this  '11 
pay  first  rate.  Land's  sure  to  be 
worth  a  heap  around  here,  when 
things  get  to  goin'.  Lemme  tell  you 
this,  Bailey:  The  way  to  stack  up 
a  winner  out  here  is  to  miss  no 
ch^ces.  You  want  to  keep  your 
eyes  peeled  an*  busy  every  minute, 
an'  whenever  you  see  a  chance  stick 
its  head  up,  hop  onto  it,  all  spraddled 
out,  an*  grab  hold  of  it  with  both 
hands  an'  all  the  teeth  you  got,  an' 
hold  an.  See?  Say,  why  don't  you 
do  like  I*m  doin',  an'  pick  you  out  a 
claim?  Get  a  piece  o'  land,  and  put 
up  a  shack  on  it,  like  I  'm  doin',  an' 
you  '11  feel  like  you  'd  kind  o*  struck 
root,  this  side  the  river.  Here 's  this 
piece  right  west  o'  mine,  that  nobody 's 
took  yet.  You  could  n't  do  better," 
he  added,  with  his  big,  wholesome 
laugh.  ''Pine  climate,  right  on  the 
creek,  an'  good  neighbors.  What 
more  do  you  want?  Come  on;  I  '11 
show  you  how  to  stake  it  out. " 

Mark  echoed  his  laugh,  but  a 
little  doubtfully.  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  making  a  claim,"  he 
demurred. 

"Well,  learn!'*  Cannon  retorted. 
"That  *s  what  we  *re  here  for.  There 's 
no  land-office  open  yet;  but  get  your 
stakes  drove,  an*  start  to  doin' 
things,  like  you  belonged  there,  an' 
nobody '11  bother  you.  We've  got 
to  respect  each  other's  rights,  or  the 


thing  won't  hang  together.  Get  you 
an  axe  out  o*  my  wagon  an*  come 
ahead;  we  *11  cut  yoiu-  stakes  up  the 
creek  a  ways. " 

Mark  followed  the  giant*s  im- 
petuous lead,  because  he  could  not 
help  it;  Cannon's  brusque  enthusi- 
asm dominated  him,  making  it  seem 
that  his  own  will  was  turned  blunt 
at  the  edge  and  of  only  minor  service. 
When  at  noontime  he  sat  down  to 
share  the  outdoor  dinner  at  Cannon's 
camp,  the  stakes  were  already  set 
that  made  him  a  landholder,  and  the 
day  had  gained  a  new  zest.  The 
meal,  served  upon  the  ground  in 
primitive,  homely  fashion,  was  pro- 
longed far  beyond  the  time  needful, 
while  they  talked.  Cannon  knew 
no  more  of  the  future  than  did  Mark, 
but  there  was  a  quality  in  his  robust 
will  which  had  almost  the  force  and 
virtue  of  prescience. 

"There's  everything  to  do  yet," 
he  declared.  "There's  towns  to 
build,  like  this  one  *11  be,  clear  from 
here  to  the  coast,  an'  freightin'  to 
do,  like  the  scheme  we  *ve  started, 
an'  army  contracts,  for  them  soldiers 
out  on  the  plains  yonder — every- 
thing like  that.  There  *11  be  thou- 
sands an*  thousands  of  people  in  the 
co\mtry  by  next  year,  soon  as  they 
hear  what  it 's  like,  an'  somebody  *s 
got  to  feed  'em  an*  do  for  'em. 
That  *s  where  we  win  by  being  here 
first.  I  should  n't  wonder  if  some- 
time there  *d  be  a  railroad ;  an' 
somebody 's  got  to  build  it.  Some- 
body 's  got  to  do  everything  that 's 
done.  Do  you  see?  All  you  need  is 
to  stay  awake  an*  keep  your  nerve 
healthy. " 

While  they  lingered,  Forrester  came 
sauntering  leisurely  up  to  the  camp. 
If  the  morning  had  held  its  doubts 
or  puzzles  for  him,  they  had  left  no 
mark  upon  him;  his  manner  was  that 
of  an  unruffled,  amused  composure. 
A  change  had  come  to  him  since  the 
night  before;  the  effects  of  his 
whiskey  were  gone,  and  the  change 
for  the  better  was  very  marked. 

"Hello,  Mark!*'  he  said.  "What 
became  of  you?  When  did  you  come 
over?** 
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"Last  night,"  Mark  laughed.     "I 

swam. " 

"Swam!"  Forrester  echoed,  in- 
credtilous.  "Swam  the  Missouri — 
at  midnight,  and  midsummer  high 
water?  But  I  believe  you!"  He 
threw  himself  at  his  length  upon  the 
grass  in  the  grateftil  shadow  of  the 
elms,  his  arms  and  legs  outstretched, 
his  fine  face  alight.  "My  soul! 
what's  got  into  all  the  people?"  he 
cried.  "Are  you  all  moonstruck? 
When  I  got  awake  this  morning, 
there  sat  Frick  with  his  maps — ^busy. 
I  tried  to  find  Cannon,  to  loaf  with 
him  awhile,  and  he  *d  been  over  here 
for  an  hour.  There  wasn't  a  man 
at  the  Bluffs  that  could  spare  the 
time  to  sit  down  and  smoke  with 
me.  It's  even  worse  on  this  side; 
everybody 's  in  a  tearing,  mad  hurry. 
And  now  you  tell  me  you  swam  the 
river  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
For  what?  What  is  it  you're  all 
trying  to  do?" 

It  was  Mrs.  Cannon's  smooth, 
comfortable  voice  that  answered. 

"Aren't  you  asking  too  much, 
when  you  ask  them  to  explain?  I 
don't  suppose  they  could.  Not  many 
people  laiow  what  they're  really 
trying  to  do. " 

Forrester  turned  to  her  with  his 
frank,  engaging  smile.  "You  mean 
that  it's  destiny?"  he  returned. 
"Maybe  it  is;  but  if  it  is,  destiny  's 
no  friend  of  mine.  I  can't  under- 
stand why  destiny  must  always 
make  folks  excited  and  noisy,  instead 
of  letting  them  be  decent  and  quiet 
and  restful.  That 's  so  much  nicer, 
Mrs.  Cannon. " 

Cannon  snorted  with  impatience. 
"Anybody 'd  know  from  that,"  he 
growled,  "that  you  ain't  struck  a 
lick  all  morning. " 

"I  haven't  struck  a  lick  all  morn- 
ing, "  Forrester  agreed  imperturbably. 
"I  m  not  going  to  strike  a  lick  all 
afternoon,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  the 
next  day.  Why  should  I  strike 
licks?  I  'm  opposed  to  striking  Hcks. 
It  overheats  the  blood,  for  one  thing; 
and  then  I  might  make  a  miss-lick 
and  knock  down  something  that 
somebody  else  would  rather  not  have 


knocked   down.     Don't    you    see?" 

Cannon  was  pulling  at  his  beard 
and  regarding  the  boy  with  a  puzzled 
frown.  "I  wish  somebody 'd  tell 
me  what  made  you  come  to  this 
coimtry,"  he  said. 

"And  I  wish  they'd  tell  tne/' 
Forrester  retorted.  "I  don't  know. 
I  thought  at  first  it  was  the  chance 
of  getting  some  more  money  that 
brought  me,  but  I  know  better.  I 
don't  want  any  more  money.  I 
did  n't  come  for  amusement;  I  don't 
like  my  amusements  quite  so  raw. 
I  guess  I  just  blew  out  because  the 
wind  was  setting  this  way. " 

But  this  inconsequent  lightness  of 
mood  was  put  aside  a  little  later, 
when  he  and  Bailey  had  separated 
from  Cannon  and  *  were  walking 
toward  the  scene  of  Mark's  afternoon 
labor.  Then  Forrester  said,  in  per- 
fect seriousness: 

"I  wonder  if  I'm  as  much  of  a 
fool  as  I  think  I  am.  If  that's  so, 
it 's  a  desperate  case.  Mark,  I  'd 
give  half  of  what  I  've  got  if  I  could 
find  out  what 's  the  matter  with  me. 
There  's  something  wrong.  To  save 
my  poor  soul,  I  can't  get  up  any 
enthusiasm  about  anything.  I  can 't 
lose  myself  in  anything  I  do  or 
think.  I  haven't  worn  out  my 
emotions;  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
had  any.  I  thought  it  would  be 
different  out  here,  maybe;  but  it 
is  n't.  This  thing  seems  so  wonder- 
fully real  and  worth  while  to  you  and 
Cannon  and  Frick  and  all  the  rest. 
It  does  n't  to  me.  I  don't  care  a  damn 
for  it,  and  I  wish  I  had  n't  come. " 

Mark  regarded  his  friend  curiously, 
only  half  understanding,  and  wholly 
unable  to  sympathize.  His  own 
healthy  soul  knew  no  such  disorder. 

"I  reckon  you'll  find  something 
real  enough  to  think  about  when  we 
get  out  on  the  trail, "  he  hinted. 

"Trail!"  Forrester  echoed  with 
a  mild  disgust.  "I'm  not  going 
west  with  the  outfit.  There 's  nothing 
that  would  hire  me  to  spend  months 
in  the  midale  of  that  big  waste.  I  'd 
lose  what  little  mind  I  've  got.  I  *m 
going  to  stay  down  here,  where  I 
can  make  a  pretence  of  looking  after 
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the  company's  interests  along  the 
river,  and  where  I  can  keep  com- 
fortably drunk."  He  broke  oflE  with 
a  short  laugh  that  was  quite  without 
mirth.  **  Dnmk! "  he  repeated.  **  God 
bless  the  man  who  found  out  whiskey! 
Don't  look  so  scared.  I  tell  you, 
whiskey  has  floated  me  through 
some  bad  days.  It 's  given  me  the 
only  understanding  I  've  ever  had 
of  how  I  think  a  man  ought  to  feel. 
If  I  can  manage  to  keep  just  about 
so  much  whiskey  circulating  in  me, 
without  letting  it  die  out,  I  can 
almost  forget  what  a  farce  my  Ufe 
is. " 

They  had  reached  the  spot  which 
Cannon  had  suggested  for  the  site 
of  the  cabin,  and  while  he  listened 
Mark  was  preparing  to  begin  his 
work.  Forrester  took  the  axe  from 
his  hand  and  swung  it  awkwardly, 
tmtil  with  laborious  effort  he  had 
felled  one  of  the  smaller  saplings. 
Then,  hot  and  short  of  breath,  he  let 
the  axe  drop. 

"I  suppose  that's  what  Cannon 
calls  'striking  a  hck,'"  he  said,  with 
evident  distaste.  *'No,  thank  you; 
that 's  enough  for  me." 

He  lay  down  again  upon  the  grass, 
made  himself  lazily  comfortable,  and 
fell  easily  asleep,  while  Mark  set  to 
his  task  with  vigor.  He  was  almost 
a  stranger  to  the  ways  of  woodcraft, 
and  inexpert  with  his  tools;  but  his 
bodily  strength  was  great,  and  he 
found  an  unsuspected  satisfaction  in 
the  new  use  of  that  strength  toward 
a  definite  end.  His  future  might 
be  uncertain,  but  this  day  amply 
sufficed  unto  itself.  When  Forres- 
ter awoke,  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon, 
he  saw  a  goodly  pile  of  logs,  trimmed 
and  hewn  for  building. 

"Have  you  done  all  that,  while 
I  've  been  asleep?"  Forrester  queried. 
**And  you've  enjoyed  it  too,  I 
suppose?  Oh,  it's  no  use,  Mark, 
I  've  got  in  clear  beyond  my  depth. 
I  don't  belong  here." 

They  ate  their  supper  at  Cannon's 
camp,  and  afterward,  though  bodily 
weariness  weighed  heavily  upon  Mark, 
he  walked  with  Forrester  down  to 
the  teeming  centre  of  the  new  town, 


where  the  people  were  relaxing  a 
little  after  the  tension  of  the  day. 
Fires  were  shining  here  and  there, 
and  folk  were  gathered  about  them, 
talking,  laughing,  singing,  meeting 
with  one  another  on  terms  of  a  fine, 
free  intimacy.  There  was  a  dauntless 
optimism  upon  them;  the  atmosphere 
was  that  of  a  holiday,  rather  than  a 
day  of  grave  portent.  They  knew 
well  enough  that  their  ways  were  to 
be  hard,  yet  they  faced  the  knowledge 
with  an  exultant  courage.  Watching 
their  faces,  catching  stray  scraps 
of  their  talk,  touching  elbows,  as  it 
were,  with  their  indomitable  spirit, 
he  felt  for  them  a  strong  and  abiding 
kinship. 

He  and  Forrester  did  not  offer  to 
join  any  of  the  groups,  though  a 
welcome  awaited  them  everywhere, 
but  were  content  with  the  part  of. 
onlookers,  passing  slowly  onward 
toward  the  river-front,  where  the 
newer  arrivals  were  gathered,  making 
such  shift  as  they  could  to  meet  the 
oncoming  night.  There  Mark  halted 
suddenly,  and  his  heart  quickened 
its  beat ;  for  his  eyes  were  resting  upon 
the  face  of  the  woman  he  had  seen 
asleep,  the  night  before,  on  the  Iowa 
shore — the  face  which  had  hovered 
over  him,  a  new  constellation,  as 
he  lay  in  his  own  bed  under  the  trees. 

She  was  walking  slowly  back  and 
forth  beside  the  camp-fire,  carrying 
in  her  arms  a  fretful  child,  crooning 
a  soft  lullaby,  trying  to  hush  the  babe 
to  sleep.  About  her  was  the  disorder 
of  a  new-made  camp;  cooking  utensils 
were  scattered  near  the  fire,  with  the 
remains  of  the  recent  supper.  Save 
for  the  little  creature  held  against 
her  breast,  the  girl  was  alone. 

Each  time  she  passed  the  fire  there 
was  a  brief  moment  when  her  fair 
face  was  touched  and  illumined  by 
the  ruddy  glow,  thrown  into  relief 
like  an  exquisite  cameo  against  the 
backgroimd  of  darkness.  Mark  stood 
for  a  little  time,  his  hand  upon 
Forrester's  arm  to  detain  him,  his 
eyes  intent  upon  her,  waiting  eagerly, 
impatiently,  for  each  next  succeeding 
instant's  revelation  of  her  gentle 
sweetness;  and  as  he  watched,  again 
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his  thoughts  were  suffused  with 
tenderness. 

**  Wait  a  minute,  Jack, "  he  said,  af- 
ter a  time,  and  stepped  quietly  to  her 
side.  **You  have  more  than  your 
share,**  he  said  softly.  *'  Let  me  take 
the  baby;  I  can  quiet  him." 

She  turned  to  face  him,  a  little 
startled,  raising  her  beautiful,  calm 
eyes  to  his.  **  It 's  the  way,  out  here, 
to  help  each  other,'*  he  went  on, 
trying  to  be  very  matter-of-fact;  but 
in  the  next  breath  his  feeling  was 
not  so  well  restrained.  "You  don't 
know  me;  but  I  feel  almost  as  though 
we  were  acquainted.  I  saw  you,  last 
night,  over  at  the  Bluffs,  and  I 
wondered  if  I  should  ever  see  you 
again." 

Her  glance  fell  at  that,  and  a  sudden 
warm  flush  of  embarrassment  came 
to  her  cheeks.  But  she  did  not 
resist  when  he  put  out  his  strong  arms 
for  the  child.  The  downy  little 
head  fell  at  once  against  his  broad 
shoulder,  and  the  fretful  cry  ceased 
with  a  long  sigh.  The  girl's  mo- 
mentary air  of  confusion  passed,  and 
she  smiled  with  frank  relief  as  she 
put  up  her  small  hands  to  brush 
back  from  her  forehead  the  curling 
masses  of  her  gold-brown  hair. 

**  I  was  n't  afraid  of  you, "  she  said, 
her  smile  persisting,  her  voice  soft 
and  rich  and  tranquil.  **I'm  not 
yet  used  to  your  goodness,  here  in 
the  new  country:  that 's  all.  There 
is  such  a  lot  to  do! "  she  added,  with 
a  half-hopeless  glance  around  the 
confusion  of  the  camp.  **The  baby  's 
mother  went  with  her  husband, 
after  supper,  to  look  about  a  little 
and  get  ready  for  to-morrow,  and  my 
brother  hasn't  come  over  the  river 
yet." 

**  Your  brother?"  Mark  echoed;  and 
there  came  to  his  memory  the  image 
of  the  dark-browed,  sinister  face  of 
the  man  who  had  applied  to  Cannon 
for  work  the  night  before,  at  the 
Boltwood  store.  He  had  said  some- 
thing about  his  sister.  "Tell  me, 
is  your  name  Braidlaw?"  Mark  asked 
abruptly. 

"Yes,"  the  girl  answered,  a  note 
of  surprise  in  her  voice. 


"And  you  're  going  to  California?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  again,  her  eyes 
searching  his  face,  a  little  mystified; 
then,  with  a  manner  that  was  an 
unabashed  challenge  to  friendliness: 
"Why,  you  know  ever  so  much  more 
about  me  than  I  do  about  you." 

He  was  not  skilful  at  fence.  "My 
name  is  Mark  Bailey,"  he  told  her 
directly.  "I  'm  one  of  the  new  ones 
— I  only  got  here  yesterday.  I  saw 
your  brother  last  night,  over  yonder. 
That 's  how  I  knew  your  name  and 
where  you  're  going.  It 's  a  long 
way." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  and  stood 
looking  pensively  toward  the  line 
of  the  low-lying  hills,  vaguely  defined 
against  the  western  sky.  "A  long 
way, "  she  said,  after  a  moment.  "  It 
makes  me  almost  afraid ;  it 's  so  big 
and  so  lonely —  *  a  weary  land ' : 
do  you  remember?  I  wonder  if  we 
shall  find  *  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock'  there." 

Her  emotion  was  strong  upon  her. 
She  turned  abruptly  away  toward  the 
fire  and  began  to  busy  herself  with 
the  scattered  supper  things.  Mark 
had  forgotten  Forrester  for  the  time; 
but  now  the  boy  strolled  up  to  the  fire, 
his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  his 
face  alight  with  its  amused,  half- 
cynical  smile. 

"You  've  found  a  use  for  yourself, 
Mark,  as  usual, "  he  said.  "And  I  *m 
the  bystander — as  usual,  too.  I  'm 
worn  out  with  being  merely  decorative 
all  day.  I  think  I  '11  go  over  the 
river  and  go  to  bed.     Good  night." 

He  had  spoken  as  though  to  Mark 
alone,  yet  there  was  something  in- 
definable in  the  manner  of  the  speech 
which  made  it  include  the  girl.  At 
the  last  he  withdrew  his  hands  from 
his  pockets  and  bared  his  head,  then 
turned  to  face  her  directly  for  an 
instant,  with  a  slow  inclination  of  his 
lithe  young  body,  his  fine  eyes  meeting 
hers  and  holding  them  as  he  passed. 
In  another  man  the  action  would 
have  been  formal,  constrained;  in  him 
it  seemed  no  more  than  a  natural 
and  gentle  deference,  which  her  very 
presence  compelled.  She  acknowl- 
edged it  with  a  grave,  calm  grace, 
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and  Mark  saw  that  her  glance  fol- 
lowed him  with  an  inquiring  interes.t 
as  he  loitered  lazily  away  toward 
the  river. 

The  babe  was*  sleeping  soundly  in 
Mark's  arms.  **You  can  put  him 
down  now,"  the  girl  said;  and  Mark 
laid  the  little  body  in  its  nest  of 
blankets  within  the  shelter  of  the 
wagon.  She  bent  and  touched  the 
flushed  cheek  gently  with  her  lips. 

*'His  mother  has  been  good  to 
me,"  she  said.  **We  came  with 
these  people  from  Illinois;  but  they 
will  stay  here,  and  we  must  find  some 
other  way  to  go  on.  We  have  n't 
found  it  yet;  but  we  shall." 

A  hundred  questions  were  crowding 
to  Mark's  lips,  but  before  one  of  them 
was  spoken  Braidlaw  came  to  the 
camp.  As  on  the  preceding  night, 
when  Mark  had  first  seen  him,  there 
was  that  in  the  man's  heavy,  sensual 
face  which  forbade  liking — ^not  traces 
of  past  evil,  but  signs  of  capacity 
for  evil.  The  feeling  did  not  wholly 
pass  when  Braidlaw  met  his  sister 
with  a  smile  which  curiously  softened 
the  gross  lines.  Before  he  took 
account  of  Mark's  presence,  he  an- 
swered her  tmspoken  but  evident 
anxiety. 

"Not  yet,  Dorothy;  but  don't  let 
it  worry  you.  I  'm  sure  to  find  some- 
thing with  all  this  travel." 

There  was  a  brief  interval  of 
silence,  while  the  girl  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  some  sign  of  that  acquaint- 
ance between  the  two  men  of  which 
Mark  had  spoken.  After  a  moment 
Mark   offered    Braidlaw   his   hand. 

"My  name  's  Bailey,"  he  said.  "I 
belong  to  the  Forrester  outfit.  You 
were  talking  to  us  last  night  at 
Council   Bluffs   about   going   West." 

Braidlaw's  smile  was  gone,  and  his 
black  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Mark  with 
their  habitual  hard,  disconcerting 
stare. 

**I  remember,"  he  said  dully. 
"You  would  n't  give  me  what  I 
wanted." 

"It  was  n't  so  bad  as  that,  was  it ? " 
Mark  laughed.  "We  're.  not  ready 
yet,  that 's  all.  I  'm  only  one  of  the 
smaller  partners;  but  if  you  're  still 


here  when  we  take  the  trail,  I  think 
we  may  fix  it.  We  '11  need  a  lot 
of  men." 

"I  hope  so,"  Braidlaw  answered, 
quite  without  feeling,  and  Mark 
turned  to  the  girl  with  a  grateful 
sense  of  relief. 

"I  must  go  now,"  he  said;  then, 
with  sudden  daring:  "I  'm  not  going 
to  wonder  about  it  this  time;  I  know 
we  '11  meet  again.  " 

They  were  big,  hardy,  brave  da)rs 
that  followed ;  days  tense  with  purpose, 
quick  with  activity.  Much  was  to  be 
done,  and  at  first  thought  the  means 
seemed  poor.  Government  by  rule 
and  statute  in  the  new  land  was  still 
far  ahead — ^an  end  to  be  attained 
some  time,  when  bigger  things  were 
out  of  the  way.  For  the  pres- 
ent, better  than  any  code  of  laws 
was  the  stanch  spirit  of  a  peo- 
ple firmly  botmd  together  by  the 
cords  of  common  interest,  common 
dependence,  and  common  honor.  Had 
there  been  time  to  doubt,  the  doubters 
might  well  have  been  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  a  society  whose  only  tie 
was  the  native  integrity  of  the  race; 
but  all  were  busy  with  other  things 
than  fear,  and  so  the  fabric  held, 
strong,  effectual.  Rude  honesty  was 
practised;  rude  justice  was  done; 
and  that  was  enough.  If  any  hun- 
gered, he  was  fed;  if  any  mourned, 
he  was  comforted;  no  man  was  per- 
mitted to  feel  himself  a  stranger. 
Those  were  the  best  days  the  West 
has  ever  known. 

Mark  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  his  new  life.  Day  by  day  his 
confidence  grew,  as  it  was  fed  by 
definite  accomplishment.  Log  by  log 
the  walls  of  his  cabin  were  rising, 
and  his  tiny  clearing  was  becoming  an 
orderly  nook  in  the  wide  chaos. 
Often  he  would  forsake  this  labor 
of  his  own  to  give  aid  to  Frick,  upon 
whom,  as  bv  common  consent,  the 
details  of  the  freighting  enterprise 
rested.  All  was  going  well,  Frick 
declared,  and  the  wagons  would  be 
westward  bound  by  the  beginning 
of  September. 

Through  these  golden  days  For- 
rester   was    Mark's    constant    com- 
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paxiion.  In  no  degree  was  his  own 
indolent  indifference  stirred  by  what 
he  saw  going  forward;  it  was  his  need 
for  friendship,  more  than  any  interest 
in  their  concerns,  which  attached 
him  to  Mark. 

*'I  *m  watching  the  show,  that's 
all,"  he  said  once.  **I*ve  watched 
lots  of  others,  and  I  know  this  one  *s 
no  more  real  than  those;  but  the 
acting 's  pretty  good,  and  I  guess 
I  'm  getting  my  money's  worth." 

So  while  Mark  worked  he  loitered 
somewhere  near,  sleeping  on  the  grass 
or  filling  the  intervals  of  labor  with 
his  inconsequent  talk. 

Desire  first,  and  then  desire  strength- 
ened by  habit,  took  Mark  for  a  little 
time  each  evening  to  the  camp  where 
Dorothy  Braidlaw  was;  and  those 
brief  meetings  seemed  to  round  the 
days  to  completeness.  Beyond  that, 
he  could  not  have  told  his  feeling 
for  her  if  he  would.  He  did  not  try, 
even  to  himself;  with  such  as  he, 
self-scrutiny  is  rare.  All  he  knew 
was  that  each  night  when  he  went 
to  her  he  was  given  some  new  token 
of  her  sweetness  and  strength  and 
courage,  over  which  he  might  brood 
tenderly,  happily,  through  the  robust 
hours  of  the  succeeding  day,  while  he 
labored  with  axe  and  maul,  growing 
impatient  for  the  day  to  end  and 
bring  their  next  meeting.  To  a  man 
of  his  make,  love  does  not  come  by 
taking  thought;  it  was  to  come  to  him 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  as  an  awaken- 
ing— as  a  sudden,  sweet  surprise  of  the 
soul,  when  it  had  woven  itself  into 
every  fibre  of  his  life  and  youth.  And 
while  the  mystery  of  love  was  working 
itself  out,  by  those  rules  which  no 
man  knows,  every  new  disclosure  she 
gave  him  was  a  i>ew  delight,  every 
thought  of  her  a  profound  joy. 

Quite  as  a  matter  of  course 
Forrester  was  Mark's  companion  when 
these  meetings  began,  but  his  own 
part  in  them  seemed  slight.  He  was 
not  often  a  sharer  in  the  intimate 
evening  talk  of  the  camp;  he  was 
for  the  most  part  content  to  sit  la- 
zily at  his  ease  by  the  fire,  smoking 
in  silence — listening,  perhaps,  though 
he  gave  no  sign. 


Then  one  night  toward  mid-August 
the  two  sat  before  the  door  of  Mark's 
cabin.  The  glory  of  summer  moon- 
light was  about  them,  the  warm  air 
astir  with  murmurous  life.  A  long 
silence  had  fallen  between  the  friends, 
while  Forrester  pulled  fitfully  at  his 
pipe  and  Mark's  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
a  tiny  spot  of  light  amongst  the 
camp-fires  in  the  valley  below,  mark- 
ing the  place  where  his  thoughts  were. 
Often  during  the  days,  when  he  rested 
from  his  work,  he  had  searched  out 
that  camp  from  his  hillside;  often  he 
had  watched  its  fire  shine  out  in  the 
first  dusk  of  evening,  until  he  knew 
its  place  amongst  the  others  by  heart. 
By  and  by  he  spoke  suddenly  and 
without  warning: 

"Jack,  she  's  wonderful!" 

Forrester  stirred  ever  so  slightly  on 
his  bench  and  his  pipe  glowed  with 
his  quickened  breathing,  but  his 
silence  was  unbroken.  It  was  as 
though  his  pipe  and  not  himself 
had  heard.  While  he  waited  for 
an  answer,  Mark  speedily  lost  himself 
again  in  the  mazes  of  his  musings, 
and  forgot  that  he  had  spoken. 
Soon  Forrester  arose  and  went  in  to 
bed  without  a  word.  Mark  forgot  the 
incident  too,  completely;  but  thereaf- 
ter Forrester  was  less  of  an  attendant 
shadow  at  his  evening  meetings  with 
Dorothy.  It  would  have  been  hard 
to  tell  that  the  change  was  deliberate. 
He  was  helping  Frick,  he  said. 
Only  now  and  then  did  he  appear  at 
the  camp. 

The  relation  between  Mark  and 
Braidlaw  in  those  days  was  of  a 
nameless  sort,  wearing  the  outward 
look  of  friendliness,  fair-spoken  and 
smooth-going,  yet,  as  both  knew, 
a  sham — an  intimate  aversion.  They 
had  nothing  in  common.  Mark  was 
willing  enough  to  like  the  fellow;  he 
was  even  persistently  watchful  for 
signs  that  would  justify  liking;  but 
the  signs  were  wanting.  After  a 
time,  with  a  show  of  reluctance, 
Braidlaw  had  told  something  of  his 
circumstances.  He  was  almost  pen- 
niless. Still  with  seeming  reluctance 
he  had  accepted  a  small  amount  of 
money  which  Mark  offered  to  lend 
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him;  and  after  that  beginning  he 
came  twice  of  his  own  accord  to 
borrow  more. 

On  the  last  of  these  days  he  ap- 
peared at  Mark's  cabin,  late  at  night, 
frenzied  with  whiskey. 

"You  've  got  to  let  me  sleep  here," 
he  told  Mark,  shaken  with  drunken 
fear.  "Dorothy  mustn't  see  me 
like  this,  or  there  'd  be  hell  to  pay. 
She  's  taking  me  out  there  to  Cal- 
ifornia to  reform  me.  Wants  me  to 
be  good!  Me!  Understand?  Wants 
to  get  me  away  from  all  my  friends. 
She  don't  know  I  'm  drunk.  I  told 
her  I  would  n't.  Understand?  If  you 
tell  her.  1  '11  kill  you." 

He  threw  himself  upon  the  earthen 
floor  and  fell  into  a  sodden  sleep. 
When  Mark  went  to  his  own  bed, 
an  hour  afterward,  he  still  lay  in  a 
heavy  stupor,  his  gross  face  purple 
and  bloated.     Mark's  masked  dislike 


became  profound  loathing,  and  he 
touched  the  insensate  ■  body  with  his 
booted  foot. 

"You  damned  brute."  he  muttered. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  early  dawn. 
Braidlaw's  place  in  the  comer  was 
vacant,  nor  was  he  anywhere  about. 
Mark  began  to  dress  hurriedly,  to  go 
in  search  of  him;  then  stopped  sud- 
denly as  he  turned  back  the  comer 
of  his  blanket,  where,  according  to 
habit,  he  had  concealed  his  pistol 
and  knife  and  the  oilskin  bag  that 
held  his  money.  They  were  not 
there. 

Certainty  of  the  truth  flashed  upon 
him,  chilling  heart  and  mind.  Slowly, 
methodically,  he  lifted  and  shook  out 
his  blankets,  one  by  one  folding  them 
up  and  laying  them  in  their  ac- 
customed pile.  The  search  was  un- 
availing; his  money  was  gone  with 
Braid  law. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE   RESTORATION   OF  THE   ERECHTHEUM 
By  GoRHAH  Phillips  Stevens 
[Extracts  from  a  private  letter.) 


You  have  never  heard  why  I  was 

sent  out  here. 

To  begin  with,  you  must  know  that 
there  is  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis 
called  the  Erechtheum,  which  the 
Greek  Government  has  been  restoring 
recently;  that  is,  the  Greek  Archie- 
ological  Society,  which  is  a  govern- 
ment affair,  has  been  putting  all  the 
ancient  blocks  that  could  be  identified 
as  belonging  to  the  temple  back  in 
their  origin^  places,  and  strengthen- 
ing certain  insecure  portions.  The 
money  for  this  work,  and  all  the  work 
of  the  Archa»logical  Society,  is  raised 
by  means  of  a  public  lottery.  A  single 
ticket  costs  about  forty  cents,  and 
you  have  a  very  remote  chance  of 
winning  $5000  or  one  of  the  many 
smaller  prizes.  This  method  of  col- 
lecting money  certainly  works  well 
financially,  whatever  our  American 
views  on  the  subject  of  lotteries  may 
be.  just  at  this  moment,  however, 
no  work  is  being  done  on  the 
Erechtheum,  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds 
caused  by  a  more  popular  lottery, 
also  managed  by  the  Government,  for 
a  new  navy. 

For  work  on  the  temple  heavy 
scaffolding  and  modem  hoisting  ma- 
chines had  to  be  erected,  and  the 
Director  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens  at  once 
saw  what  an  exceptional  chance  this 
offered  for  studying  the  temple  with 


a  view  to  a  publication  of  its  many 
interesting  features.  This  difficult, 
but  absorbingly  interesting  work,  by 
rare  good  luck,  fell  to  my  lot,  and  for 
a  year  and  a  half  I  have  been  enjoying 
a  splendid  architectural  feast.  I  have 
chmbed  over  the  cornices  and  archi- 
traves like  a  monkey  in  quest  of 
architectural  cocoanuts,  I  have  been 
exhibited  as  a  sacred  serpent  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  used  to  keep  in  a 
crypt  under  the  north  portico  of  the 
temple;  and  I  have  been  asked  "Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  which  building  is 
the  AcropoHs.'"  My  inly  regret  is 
that  the  work  is  almost  over. 

The  Erechtheum  was  built  to  House 
several  divinities,  chief  among  whom 
were  Erechtheus  (one  of  the  mythical 
founders  of  Athens),  Poseidon,  and 
Athena.  Legendary  accounts  of  early 
Athens  tell  us  how  Poseidon  and 
Athena  struggled  for  possession  of 
the  city.  Each  was  called  upon  tc 
display  some  miracle,  and  supreme 
Zeus  was  the  judge.  (Phidias  used 
this  contest  as  the  subject  for  his 
sculptural  group  in  the  west  pedi- 
ment of  the  Parthenon.)  Poseidon 
thrust  his  trident  into  the  native  rock, 
and  out  gushed  a  salt  spring,  the 
water  of  which,  later  on,  was  carefully 
caufjht  in  a  rock-cut  well.  The  north 
portico  of  the  Erechtheum  was  built 
over  his  sacred  trident  marks;  and 
they  are  still  visible — deep  fissiues  in 
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the  rock  of  the  Aoropolis;  and  the 
rock-cut  well,  inside  the  western  part 
of  the  temple,  still  holds  water,  in  the 
«ainy  season.     Athena,  as  her  miracle, 
caused  an  o!ive  tree  to  grow.     The 
Athenian    people   evidently   thought 
an  olive  tree  was  a  better  gift  than  a 
salt  well,  for  she 
became    their     f" 
protecting   god-     f 
dess,     and    the     ' 
city    itself    was 
called  after  her, 
Athens.  The  sa- 
cred   olive    tree 
is    supposed    to 
have  grown  in  a 
holy  precinct  to 
the  west  of  the 
temple.      Paus- 
anius,  the  Marco 
Polo   of  Roman 
days,     quaintly 
describes  how  he 
was   shown  the 
trident     marks, 
salt    well,     and 
olive  tree,  when 
he    visited     the 
temple    about 
160  A.  D. 

The     present 
temple  was   be- 
gun probably  in 
the  last  quarter 
of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.  c.       It 
dat  es,    t  hen, 
from    the    best 
period  of  Greek 
art.     The   Pelo- 
ponnesian    wars 
presumably    de- 
layed the   com- 
pletion   of    the     "■  — ■ — 
temple,     (or    in 
409  B.C.  we  find 
that   the   Athe- 
nian   people    were  dissatisfied    with 
the   progress  which  had  been  made, 
and    appointed     a     commission    to 
investigate   and  report  on  the  state 
of  the  work  and  the  expenditures  of 
money.     This  commission  went  right 
round  the  temple  in  a  most  business- 
like way,  noting  the  heights  the  walls 
had  reached,  measuring  all  the  half- 


worked  stones  lying  about,  and  mak- 
ing an  inventory  of  the  sums  of  money 
paid  to  various  stone-cutters,  painters, 
metal-workers,  carpenters,  sculptors, 
and  even  shifters  of  scaffolding.    The 
architect  in  charge  received  a  modest 
but  artistic  salary  of  twenty  cents  a 
day^ — an   equi- 
valent of  about 
one  dollar  a  day 
in    our    money. 
Incidentally,     I 
was  much  inte- 
rested in  learn- 
ing that   the 
coinage   of    an- 
cient   Athens 
was  on   a   free- 
silver  basis,  the 
ratio   being  14) 
to  1, 

But  to  return 
to  the  commis- 
sion. The  re- 
port was  care- 
fully cut  on 
marble  tablets 
and  set  up  on 
the  Acropolis 
where  all  could 
see  it.  About 
fifty  years  ago 
large  fragments 
of  these  slabs 
weie  found  and 
the  inscription 
was  identified  as 
(efcrring  to  the 
Erechtheum : 
many  new 
pieces  have 
come  to  light 
since,  so  that 
,     to-day  there   is 

'     at    least    three- 

rKWEsrroKCHoFTHE      quarters  of  the 
iF-Ns  original  inscrip- 

tion intact.  It 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
so-called  building  inscriptions  of  an- 
tiquity, and  by  its  help  many  stones 
lying  about  the  Acropolis  have  been 
identified  as  originally  belonging  to 
the  Erechtheum  and  actually  put 
back  in  their  old  places.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  draw- 
ing the  restorations  of  the  temple  on 
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paper — it  describes  so  carefully  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  structure  now  com- 
pletely gone.  The  temple  seems  to 
have  been  finished  about  400  r.c,  and 
was  burned  and  restored  several  times 
later  on.  In  Christian  times  it  was 
changed  into  a  church;  and  under 
Turkish  control  it  served  the  purpose 
of  a  harem  for  the  Governor's  wives. 
The  Greek  Government  excavated  the 
temple  very  carefully  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  three  years  ago 
its  restoration  was  begun,  for  which 
the  scaffolding  is  still  up  along  the 
south  wall. 

The  temple  was  built  of  white 
marble  from  the  quarries  on  Mount 
Pentelicon,  not  ten  miles  away.  For 
the  frieze,  however,  a  dark  blue-gray 
limestone  was  used — it  formed  a 
background  for  white  marble  figures, 
sculptured  almost  in  the  round.  The 
effect  must  have  been  very  rich — like 
lace-work  with  some  ^ark  material 
beneath.  From  the  east  portico  a 
door  opened  directly  into  the  eel  la  of 
Athena,  the  protecting  goddess  of  the 
city.  Very  little  is  left  of  the  east 
wall,  but  from  a  number  of  stones  on 
the  ground,  sufficient  evidence  has 
been  accumulated  to  show  that  light 
was  admitted  through  two  windows, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  door.  The 
north  column  of  this  portico  was 
taken  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin  in 
the  early  pan  of  the  last  century,  and 
now  stands  in  the  British  Museum. 
He  obtained  permission  from  the 
Turkish  authorities  to  remove  some  of 
the  art  treasures  from  the  Acropolis. 
Among  these  was  one  of  the  marble 
maidens  from  the  beautiful  south 
portico.  It  is  now  replaced  by  a 
copy  in  terra-cotta,  which  has  turned 
almost  black  and  is  entirely  out  of 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  columns  on  the  west  wall  were 
blown  over  by  a  terrific  wind  storm 
some  fi/ty  years  ago.  They  have  just 
been  put  back,  so  that  one  has  a  very 
good  idea  of  what  this  fagade  must 
have  looked  like. 

All  the  marble  ceiling  beams  of  the 
north  portico,  except  two,  were  lying 
on  the  ground  three  years  ago.  Now, 
the  ceiling  is  entirely  restored,  and 


the  way  the  Greek  architect  did  this 
bit  of  work  was  clever  and  thorough ; 
he  hung  the  pieces  of  the  stone  beams 
to  iron  girders  placed  above  the 
fragments,  so  that  all  metal  work 
was  hidden  from  view.  The  coffer 
blocks  which  the  beams  supported 
have  also  been  replaced;  this  stone 
ceiling,  with  a  clean  span  of  twenty 
feet,  is  the  most  imposing  of  its  kind 
in  existence. 

The  carving  throughout  the  temple 
was  done  with  a  loving  care  that  defies 
description;  and  the  way  the  stones 
were  laid  up  and  bonded  together  is 
no  less  remarkable.  No  mortar  was 
used  between  the  blocks,  and  true 
beds  and  almost  invisible  joints  were 
obtained  by  polishing  the  surfaces  of 
contact.  Greece  is  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, and  even  a  slight  trembling 
of  the  earth  might  have  opened  a 
wall  joint;  to  prevent  such  a  possi- 
bility, each  block  was  clamped  to  the 
blocks  next  it  and  dowelled  to  the 
block  below.  The  clamps  and  dowels 
were  of  wrought  iron,  and  held 
tightly  in  place  by  having  molten 
lead  run  about  them.  Then,  too, 
many  interesting  methods  of  moving 
the  big  stones  were  found.  Another 
point  of  interest  was  the  decoration  in 
color,  traces  of  which  appeared  on 
almost  all  well  preserved  parts  of  the 
temple — frettes,  eggs  and  darts,  etc. 
Metal,  also,  as  a  pure  decoration  was 
used;  as,  for  example,  a  metal  rosette 
in  every  coffer  of  the  north  portico 
ceiling.  The  building  inscription 
mentions  these  rosettes — a  certain 
sum  of  money  was  paid  out  for  the 
purchase  of  gold  leaf  to  gild  the  bronze 
rosettes  in  the  coffers  of  this  portico. 
Each  coffer  is  pierced  with  a  hole,  still 
visible,  through  which  the  rosette  was 
hung.  The  interior  ceiling  was  of  wood, 
richly  painted;  above  this  flat  ceiling 
came  a  sloping  roof,  heavily  timbered 
to  support  a  wonderfully  ingenious 
covering  of  white  marble  tiles.  The 
whole  temple  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly beautiful. 

The  Greek  Archaeological  Society 
has  certainly  acted  in  a  very  generous 
way.  Not  only  has  it  allowed  me  to 
use  its  scaffolding  with  perfect  liberty, 
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but  it  has  even  put  its  workmen  at 
my  disposal  whenever  stones  needed 
to  be  moved  or  digging  to  be  done. 
The  Greeks,  perhaps  more  than  any- 
other  nation,  receive  Americans  with 
cordiality  and  courtesy. 

It  has  taken  thirty  large  drawings 
and  about  sixty  text  cuts  to  represent 
everything  of  importance;  and  then 
there  is  the  text  itself,  now  well 
advanced.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  work  has  been  of  immense  interest 
from  start  to  finish. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  that  the 
most  striking  feature  of  all  Greek 
art,  to  my  mind,  is  the  fact  that  its 
extraordinary  perfection  is  due  to  a 


rigid  respect  for  precedent.  In  archi- 
tecture its  development  is  clearly 
written  on  the  various  temples — in 
the  genera!  proportions,  profiles  of 
mouldings,  and  in  constructive  de- 
tails— an  advancement,  step  by  step, 
toward  a  climax.  Radical  departures 
would  not  have  been  tolerated,  prob- 
ably, by  a  people  so  conservative  in 
their  religion  as  the  Greeks;  and  so 
the  artists  found  an  outlet  for  their 
talent  in  studying  and  improving 
what  their  predecessors  had  done.  It 
was  under  these  conditions  that  the 
most  brilliant  artistic  climax  the  world 
has  ever  known  was  able  to  attain  its 
marvellous  perfection. 


THE 

GOLl 


BT 


JbscplmeAM^eir 


His    purse    is    empty    already;    all    his  golden  words  are  spent. 

Hamlet. 
I  have  a  speech  of  fire  that  fain  would   blaze 
But  that  this  folly  douts  it. 

Hamlet. 


It  has  always  been  a  source  of 
wonder  to  me  that  among  the  nu- 
merous ballades, — that  form  of  verse 
unanimously  accepted  by  poets  as  a 
literary  Information  Bureau, — no 
metrical  inquiry  has  been  lodged 
relative  to  the  whereabouts  of  certain 
witty  and  elusive  remarks  that  in- 
variably desert  us  in  our  hour  of  need. 
I,  myself,  attempted  to  embody  this 
theme  in  the  characteristic  form,  and 
secured  a  touching  refrain  in  the  line: 
**  Oh,  where  are  the  things  I  might 
have  said?*'  But  upon  revision,  the 
whole  fared  so  lamelv  and  shone 
forth  with  such  a  flickering  and  un- 
certain effulgence,  that  the  best  line 
in  it  struck  me  keenly  as  a  pertinent 
reminder  of  the  already  too-obvious 
disqualifications  of  my  own  stupidity. 

It  may  be  this  that  has  prevented 
others  from  attempting  it.  Surely 
it  is  not  because  the  theme  lacks 
vitality.  For  what  is  the  importance 
of  the  loss  of  last  year's  snow,  or  the 
doubtful  location  of  the  stage  fav- 


orites of  the  time  of  our  ancestors, 
or  the  disappearance  of  those  time- 
obliterated  social  leaders  whose  flour- 
ishing personalities  led  death  and 
destruction  in  their  luminous  trains? 
Our  concern  is  far  greater  for  the 
gay  sayings  that  crop  up  like  mush- 
rooms when  the  opporttmity  for 
using  them  has  passed,  and  whose 
fatal  tardiness  no  amount  of  prep- 
aration and  no  ex-post- facto  desire, 
however  strong,  can  remedy.  Those 
apt  quotations,  not  only  intrinsically 
witty,  but  hinting  at  latent  intel- 
lectuality; that  ready  pun  that  plays 
havoc  with  our  opponent's  repartee, 
turning  the  arrows  of  his  discourse 
against  himself;  that  delicate  com- 
pliment that  spins  the  world, — 
whither  do  they  flee?  Is  there  no  art 
to  entrap  them,  that  they  may  be  used 
at  will?  Upon  such  bases  rests  the 
fame  of  whole  lines  of  French  mon- 
archs,  and  literature  teems  with 
examples.  Beatrice  and  Benedick 
show  us  clearly  a  very  even  way  to 
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use  these  tools  for  the  promotion  of 
matrimony.  Nay,  what  more  need 
be  said  than  that  the  Lady  at  the 
Notion  Counter  is  not  ignorant  of 
their  influence,  and  sparkles  with  her 
own  questionable  gems  of  rhetoric? 
For  when  the  solicitous  floor-walker 
has  tenderly  inquired  as  to  her  cardiac 
action,  she  has  been  known  to  retort 
brilliantly  that  the  organ  in  question 
is  "still  there,"  and  thereupon  being 
ironically  termed  "funny,"  she  has 
followed  up  her  former  sally  with  the 
cuttingly  original  remark,  that  she 
"ain't  so  funny  as  some  people." 

It  is  in  the  flame  of  anger  that  we 
need  our  best  answers  most.  Then 
should  our  words  sear  like  lightning 
and  zigzag  round  our  foe  until  he 
is  confused  and  utterly  undone. 
We  should  stand  by,  calm  and  serene, 
even  as  Jove,  like  him  rendering  im- 
possible any  retaliation  through  the 
effective  pointedness  of  our  bolts. 

"By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a 
fool  when  I  found  you, "  says  Jacques. 

*'He  is  drowned  in  the  brook," 
returns  the  irritated  Orlando;  "look 
but  in  and  you  shall  see  him." 

But  it  is  Hamlet  himself  who  is 
past-master  in  the  art  of  keeping  his 
enemies  at  bay  with  knife-pricks.  Not 
Polonius  nor  Rosencranz  nor  Guilden- 
stem  could  be  quite  convinced  of 
his  madness,  when  they  found  their 


subtlest  questionings  fly  back  into 
their  own  smarting  eyes.  Hamlet 
has  stood  before  the  ages  with  a 
challenge  and  a  thrust;  for  what 
^  commentator,  searching  in  every  line 
for  some  clew  to  his  complexity,  has 
not  grown  suddenly  uneasy  at  the 
recorder  speech,  and  winced  at  the 
majestically  pathetic  line:  "You 
would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my 
mystery"? 

Alas,  we,  poor  fools,  confront  our 
antagonist  with  a  red  face,  fuming  and 
stuttering.  Stock  phrases  haunt  our 
whirling  brain,  such  as  "What  do 
you  mean?"  and  "I  '11  be  even  with 
you";  but  the  latter  is  too  distant  to 
be  penetrating,  and  the  former  is 
generally  impracticable,  for  a  foeman 
worthy  of  our  steel  rarely  leaves  us 
any  grounds  for  misapprehension; 
on  the  contrary,  his  remarks  are,  as  a 
rule,  distinctly  and  peculiarly  in- 
structive. Perhaps,  when  we  get 
outside  and  relate  the  quarrel  to  a 
friend,  we  endeavor  to  balm  our 
sore  pride  by  taking  special  pains  to 
inform  him  that  we  "just  stood  by  and 
let  him  talk,"  or  *  we  did  not  want  to 
lower  ourselves  by  answering  him,  or 
we  should  have  said  " — and  here  the 
flow  of  biting  sarcasm  that  failed  us  at 
our  utmost  need  will  gush  forth  with 
unmitigated  splendor  under  the  warm 
influence  of  friendly  sympathy.     But 
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we  know  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
and — ^what  is  twice  as  sad — we  must 
realize  that  our  friend  knows,  too. 

May  it  be  due  to  an  innate  self- 
depreciation  that  our  lips  are  sealed 
before  one  glittering  with  noble  deeds 
or  high  rank,  or  whom  we  adore? 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  Whistler,  that 
glorious  butterfly,  was  conscious  of 
his  own  infinite  superiority  may  ac- 
coimt  for  the  poignancy  of  the  unfail- 
ing sting  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
critics.  Nor  did  his  self-sufficiency 
serve  always  as  a  barb  to  his  conversa- 
tion. No  one  could  manage  a  compli- 
ment with  more  delicacy  than  he. 
When  King  Edward,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  visiting  the  Royal  Society 
of  British  Artists  for  the  first  time, 
he  asked  Whistler,  as  President,  its 
history.  Neither    benumbed    nor 

overawed  by  the  austere  presence. 
Whistler  gracefully  replied:  *'It  has 
none,  Your  Highness.  Its  history 
dates  from  to-day.*' 

Because  of  our  self -consciousness 
it  is  hard  for  us  to  face  a  celebrity 
without  becoming  offensively  mute 
or  idiotically  garrulous.  There  is  a 
sad  story  of  a  lady  who  desired  to 
shine  especially  before  a  certain  great 
professor.  She  was  introduced  to 
him  on  four  separate  occasions,  and 
each  time  he  greeted  her  with  un- 
flagging cordiality,  but  absolutely 
no  vestige  of  recognition.  She  at- 
tributed this  to  the  fact  that  she 
always  froze  into  a  dull  silence  at 
his  approach,  and  she  determined 
upon  a  speedy  amendment.  Con- 
templating a  fifth  introduction,  she 
cleverly  memorized  a  greeting  for  him. 
Nightly  did  she  rehearse  the  un- 
studied ease  with  which  she  would 
gayly  exclaim:  **I  pray  you  know  me 
when  we  meet  again!"  And  the  pro- 
fessor died  that  week. 

But  the  embarrassment  experienced 
upon  being  introduced  to  one  of  high 
estate  pales  to  mere  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  agony  of  being 
presented  as  an  extraordinary  being. 
Then  truly  do  the  brains  of  our  head 
melt  like  snow  in  the  sun,  and  the 
tongue    of    our    mouth    grows    too 


bulky  to  be  of  any  use  whatever.  I 
have  known  some  'who  have  mur- 
mured a  word  or  two  at  such  times, 
but,  on  the  whole,  silence  is  less  op- 
pressive and  less  likely  to  cast  re- 
flections on  the  pure  honor  of  him 
who  has  so  praised  us.  Two  more 
or  less  celebrated  women  were  in- 
troduced to  each  other  by  an  in- 
discreet individual  who  had  never 
learned  the  full  and  horrible  signifi- 
cance of  the  word  **extravagance/' 
She  lauded  each  to  the  other  until 
both  were  weak,  and  she  concluded  her 
almost  Elizabethan  homily  by  adding: 
**  I  am  positively  overjoyed  to  be  able 
to  bring  together  two  such  kindred 
spirits."  The  victims  gazed  after  her 
retreating  form  in  silence.  **I  feel," 
said  the  first  at  length,  **like  a  fool." 
'*She  was  right,"  replied  the  other; 
**  we  are  kindred  spirits." 

Once  a  poor  innocent  took  the  ad- 
vice of  a  friend  who  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  it,  and  during  the  ex- 
cruciating ordeal  endeavored  to  as- 
sume an  air  of  easy  nonchalance. 
He  was  rewarded  by  the  acute  if 
doubtfully  pleasant  sensation  of  hear- 
ing himself  referred  to  later  as  a 
"blanked  conceited  cad." 

In  the  presence  of  grief  we  are 
powerless  to  speak,  and  it  is  wild 
business  to  attempt  to  elucidate  our 
sympathy  thus.  "Why  are  you 
crying.^"  asked  a  well-meaning  little 
girl  of  a  companion  in  evident  dis- 
tress. "My  father  's gone  to  Heaven." 
sobbed  the  afflicted  one.  "Hu^a, 
don't  take  on  so,"  advised  the 
comforter  soothingly,  "maybe  he 
ain't."  So  it  is  better  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  our  brother  in  the  dark,  to 
let  him  know  we  are  beside  him, 
sharing  his  suffering,  nor  breaking 
silence  till  he  bids  us  speak.  One  may 
be  able  to  write  all  things  well,  from 
a  Poetical  Drama  to  a  set  of  Archi- 
tectural Specifications,  but  he  will 
ever  trip  up  on  the  letter  of  condolence 
and  the  note  of  thanks.  For  there  are 
things  that  living  lips  can  but  hint 
at,  and  that  crumble  and  vanish 
with  the  touch  of  ink;  and  the  more 
deeply    personal    the    emotion,    the 
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more  hopeless  the  endeavor  to  en- 
trap it  in  a  net  of  written  words. 
Who  has  ever  composed  a  note  of 
thanks  which  has  not  been  either  so 
effusive  as  to  appear  ironical,  or  so 
restrained  as  to  intimate  a  lack  of 
appreciation  ? 

**  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of 
joy,"  says  Claudio.  Alas,  that  it  is 
not  considered  the  most  courteous! 
The  age  is  not  yet  so  ripe  nor  truthful 
but  that  we,  ourselves,  would  not 
look  askance  if  a  gift  or  a  worthy  deed 
were  received  without  a  word  of 
praise  or  gratitude.  We  might  be 
tempted  to  regard  it  as  suggestive 
of  feelings  other  than  contentment, 
and  perhaps  we  should  be  led  on 
to  investigate  the  matter  further, 
at  the  risk  of  sharing  the  eternity  of 
him  who  is  addicted  to  a  periodic 
"Don't  vou  like  it?  I  'm  afraid  it 's 
not  good  enough.'* 

I  do  not  say  it  is  impossible  to  find 
one's  voice  in  anv  of  the  circumstances 


I  have  cited,  but  I  do  affirm  and 
maintain  that  it  is  only  the  true 
humorist  that  needs  never  regret 
having  done  so.  For  an  attempt  at 
an  apt  quotation  has  been  known 
to  get  inextricably  involved,  though 
we  had  thought  to  know  it  ever  since 
our  infancy,  and  ranked  it  in  company 
with  the  alphabet  and  **Now  I  lay 
me";  or  the  sentiment  becomes 
singularly  inappropriate  the  mo- 
ment we  are  permitted  to  deliver  it 
verbatim. 

**He  was  accompanied  down  the 
street,"  remarked  some  one  of  an 
inaugural  procession,  "by  the  — nth 
squadron." 

"Squadron! "we grin.  "There must 
have  been  a  thaw  in  Washington." 
Whereupon  it  transpires  that  "squad- 
ron" is  the  proper  technical  name 
for  the  cortege,  and  our  little  jest  was 
a  perfect  manifestation  of  military 
ignorance. 

There  have  been  brilliant  moments 
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in  our  lives  when  the  reply  has  come 
timely,  when  it  glinted  like  a  dragon- 
fly and  stung  like  a  wasp,  when  it 
was  delicate  and  subtle  like  the 
precious  himiming-bird,  and  covered 
the  situation  with  the  completeness 
and  crisp  elegance  of  a  starry  winter's 
night.  Therewith  we  have  glanced 
modestly  at  our  auditor,  prepared 
for  the  gleam  of  unwilling  admiration 
in  his  eye;  and  behold,  he  gazes  back 
at  us  vacantly,  unconscious  of  the 
splendor  of  the  pearls  we  have  cast 
before  him.  We  cannot  risk  assuming 
that  he  has  not  heard,  for  to  repeat 
the  exquisite  touch  would  be  akin 


to   duplicating   Notre   Dame  or  the 
Kohinoor  diamond. 

Let  us  say  it  is  humility  that  chokes 
our  utterance,  let  us  attribute  it  to 
dignity  or  to  contempt,  and  declare 
our  preference  is  for  him  who  can 
suffer  in  silence  and  be  strong.  But 
in  our  hearts  we  know  better.  So 
our  rapid,  nervous  breathing  shall 
still  dull  the  crystal  of  our  wits,  and 
our  few  ideas  shall  ever  be  irre- 
trievably scattered  to  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  of  Heaven,  whenever  the  blithe 
voice  of  Beatrice  smites  upon  our 
ear,  bidding  us  ** Speak,  Count;  it  is 
your  cue!" 


(Author oi  "The  Lalin  and  Teuton  Knees,"  from  aSketch  by  ScoCson  Clark.) 


THE  LATIN  AND  TEUTON  RACES* 


By  Maurice  Maeterlinck 


It  is  important  that  we  should  not 
apply  to  this  problem  of  the  races 
solutions  that  are  too  general  or  too 
radical  or  too  simple.  Few  problems 
are  intricate  with  so  many  complex 
and  contradictory  realities. 

Let  us  first  remark  that  the  word 
"race"  is  too  inexact,  too  elastic, 
since  it  ser\'es  to  denote  species  as 
dissimilar  as  the  negro,  the  white,  the 
Mongolian,  etc.,  and  as  analogous  as 
the  Celt,  the  Teuton,  the  Latin  and 
the  Slav.  On  the  other  hand,  so  soon 
as  we  leave  the  great  classifications 
which  start  with  certain  somatic  char- 
acteristics (such  as  the  conformation 
of  the  skull,  physical  coloring,  and  so 
on)  upon  which  we  are  very  nearly 
agreed,  we  enter  upon  the  most  com- 
plete state  of  uncertainty  and  arbi- 
trariness. The  vast  hypothesis  that 
interests  us  most  particularly,  for 
instance,  the  Aryan  hypothesis,  has, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
in  which  it  was  bom,  been  more  than 
once  entirely  upset;  while  philology 
and  anthropology  often  arrive  at  ir- 
reconcilable conclusions. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  question 
of  the  Latin  and  Teuton  races,  being 
more  delicate  and  more  subtile,  is  the 
more  difficult  to  solve  scientifically. 
The  latest  conclusions  of  anthropo- 
sociology  no  longer  even  take  account 
of  the  existence  of  these  tvo  races. 
All  would  seem  to  depend  on  the  shape 
of  the  skull ;  and  the  peoples  of  Europe 
are  divided  into  "dolichocephali" 
(South  and  Island  Italy,  South  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  England,  North  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia)  and  **brachy- 
cephali "  (Upper  Italy,  Central  France, 
South  Germany,  Austria,  and  the 
rest). 

Wherefore  I  shall  endeavor  to  tackle 
the  problem  not  from  the  scientific 
but  from  the  experimental  side,  from 
the  side  of  pure,  simple,  vulgar,  and 
personal  observation. 

♦Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de 
Mattos.  Copyright,  U.  S.  A.,  1906,  by 
Maurice  Maeterlinck. 


From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  clear 
to  whosoever  has  travelled  a  little  and 
come  into  contact  with  the  men  of  the 
several  European  latitudes  that  there 
are  undeniable  differences  between 
those  more  or  less  conventionally 
known  as  the  Teuton  and  the  Latin. 
But  here  again  there  is  need  for  pre- 
cision. It  is  fairly  easy  to  agree  as  to 
the  origin  and  the  delimitations  of  the 
Teutonic  race.  But  what  is  the  Latin 
race.?  Is  it  the  Italic  or  the  Roman 
race?  But  then  what  are  we  to  make 
of  the  Spanish,  an  amalgam  of  Celts, 
Iberians,  Cantabrians,  Gascons.?  And 
what  of  the  French,  the  chief  and  the 
most  living  of  the  so-called  Latin  races, 
in  which  the  Gallic  blood  predomin- 
ates, that  is  to  sav  the  Germano-Celtic 
blood,  regermanized  yet  once  again, 
except  in  the  extreme  south,  by  the 
Frankish  conquest,  with  the  result  that 
there  are  few  nations  so  profoundly 
Teuton- as  France?  If  we  reduce  the 
problem  to  the  pure  Latin  races,  it 
has  hardly  any  interest,  having  hardly 
any  importance ;  if  we  extend  it  to  the 
others,  the  question,  like  the  monster 
Catoblepas,  devours  its  own  feet. 

It  is  certain  that  the  great  races 
which  we  improperly  call  Latin  all 
contain  a  strong  admixture  of  foreign 
elements  and  that  the  most  active  of 
them,  that  which  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Latin  movement,  is  the  most  deeply 
saturated  with  Teutonic  blood  and 
could  furnish  a  decisive  argument  in 
favor  of  the  pre-eminence  of  that  blood. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
under  all  these  contradictions,  under 
all  these  somewhat  arbitrary  classifi- 
cations, a  reality  lies  hidden.  But 
this  reality  is  so  obscure,  so  evasive, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate 
its  value.  For  myself,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  these  questions  of  race, 
especially  where  our  Teutonic  and 
more  or  less  Latin  races  are  concerned 
have  only  a  secondary  importance. 
That  which  makes  the  race,  that 
which  gives  it  its  psychological  char- 
acteristics,   its    physical    and    moral 
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qualities,  is — much  more  than  the 
almost  always  disputable  origin — ^the 
climate,  the  mountain  or  the  plain, 
the  banks  of  the  river  or  the  sea,  the 
chemical  substance  of  the  soil,  the  in- 
variable soil  of  the  land  on  which  it 
lives  and  from  which  it  derives  its 
nourishment.  In  view  of  this  and  to 
elucidate  as  far  as  possible  (and  the 
possibility  in  this  case  is  somewhat 
limited)  the  complex  problems  that 
touch  so  closely  all  the  unknown  mat- 
ters of  our  terrestrial  life,  it  wovdd  be 
right  and  seemly  that  each  of  those 
who,  thanks  to  particular  circum- 
stances, are  in  a  position  to  study  this 
or  that  aspect  of  the  question  shovdd 
give  an  account,  simply,  sincerely,  and 
without  any  preconceived  theory,  of 
his  experience  and  his  observations, 
however  modest  they  may  be.  This 
would  be  less  brilliant,  but  infinitely 
more  useful  than  the  too-lofty  specu- 
lations and  too-vast  hypotheses  in 
which  men  magnificently,  but  blindly, 
amid  the  clouds  of  the  imagination, 
toss  the  destinies  of  peoples  and  of 
races. 

I  will  therefore  tell  what  I  have 
been  permitted  to  observ^e  by  the 
chance  that  caused  me  to  be  bom 
on  one  of  the  sensitive  points  of  the 
problem.  In  Belgium,  that  artificial 
little  country  formed  by  the  whim 
of  the  diplomatists,  the  two  races 
with  which  we  have  to  do  have  been 
living  for  centuries  on  a  territory 
of  less  than  twelve  thous«»nd  square 
miles,  heaped  up  like  bees  of  different 
species  in  too  narrow  a  hive.  The 
Flemings,  who  are  of  pure  Teuton 
blood,  fill  the  northwestern  half  of 
the  country.  The  Walloons  people  the 
other  half.  I  will  not  say  that  the 
Walloons  are  of  pure  Latin  race,  be- 
cause this  cannot  be  stated  of  any  of 
the  groups  that  constitute  France, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  certain 
zones  of  the  Mediterranean  coast.  But 
if  we  rank  the  French  people  among 
the  peoples  of  the  Latin  race,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  Walloons  of  Bel- 
gium must  be  numbered  among  the 
most  distinctly  Latin  groups  of  which 
France  is  made  up.  The  Walloon, 
who  is  much  more  French  than  the 


Norman,  for  instance  (not  to  speak 
of  the  Breton,  the  Alsatian,  or  the 
Basque,  who  are  only  politically 
French) ,  much  more  French  than  the 
inhabitant  of  the  departments  of  the 
Nord  and  the  Pas-de-Calais,  possesses 
the  same  characteristics  as  the  French- 
man of  f  le-de-France,  Berry,  Touraine, 
and  Orl^anais;  and  his  dialect  is  con- 
temporary with  the  first  formations 
of  the  langue  d'oie. 

For  centuries,  as  far  back  as  exact 
history  goes,  these  two  races  have 
lived  side  by  side  on  that  little  comer 
of  earth,  separated  by  a  line  that 
starts  from  Maastricht,  passes  through 
Brussels,  and,  forming  an  elbow  to  take 
in  the  northern  extremity  of  French 
Flanders,  ends  west  of  Dunkirk. 
This  line  corresponds  with  no  geo- 
graphical reality:  it  is  determined  by 
no  river,  no  chain  of  mountains  or  hills, 
no  accident  or  nature  of  the  soil.  It  is 
purely  ideal,  and  yet  immutable  and 
sacred.  Since  the  time  when  the  men 
who  live  on  either  side  of  it  have  a 
memory  of  their  existence,  it  has  not 
swerved  by  the  breadth  of  a  hamlet 
to  the  one  side  or  to  the  other.  No 
Great  Wall  of  China,  no  abyss  could 
be  more  insurmountable.  Every  at- 
tempt that  has  been  made  to  blend 
the  two  races  has  failed  miserably. 
For  three  quarters  of  a  century,  they 
have  been  living  under  the  same 
government;  all  their  interests  are 
alike;  all  their  political  and  economi- 
cal existence  is  inextricably  bound  up 
in  one.  Nevertheless,  they  do  not 
mingle;  they  feel  for  each  other  an 
instinctive  and  insuperable  antipathy. 
A  Walloon  peasant  or  workman, 
whom  half  an  hour's  railway-journey 
carries  into  the  heart  of  Flanders, 
feels  as  outlandish  there,  as  much 
misunderstood,  as  strange,  as  though 
he  were  to  find  himself  exiled  to  the 
depths  of  Scandinavia  or  Germany; 
and,  in  the  same  way,  the  artisan  of 
Audenarde,  sent  to  Toumai,  a  few 
miles  higher  up  the  same  river 
Scheldt,  could  not  feel  farther  from 
his  native  land  in  Lombardy  or 
Estramadura. 

Their  language  separates  them,  you 
will  say.     That  is  true;  but  language 
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is  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect.  It  is 
the  product,  the  emanation,  the  pro- 
found and  essential  synthesis  of  the 
race;  and,  if  the  two  races  were  not 
proof  against  all  mingling,  they  would 
long  ago  have  amalgamated  their 
dialects. 

Finding  these  Teutons  and  these 
Latins  thus  united  by  chance,  for  cen- 
turies, in  the  crucible  of  a  little  pro- 
vince, we  should  be  able  here  more 
easily  than  anywhere  else  to  study 
how  much  there  is  that  is  real,  how 
much  imaginary  in  this  question  of  the 
two  races.  We  should  obsen'^e  more 
readily  what  is  invariable  and  what 
ephemeral  in  their  disparities,  their 
aptitudes,  their  instincts,  and  their 
aspirations,  and  hence,  perhaps,  in 
their  destinies.  But  this  would  entail 
a  long  and  minute  study  which  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  mere  note.  I 
will  therefore  confine  myself  to  draw- 
ing rapidly  the  principal  features  and 
the  conclusions. 

As  I  have  said,  since  the  time,  some 
ten  centuries  ago,  at  which  we  begin 
to  know  their  history  with  sufficient 
exactness,  these  two  insoluble  and 
irreducible  races,  which  perhaps  rep- 
resent two  great,  mysterious  volitions 
of  the  human  species,  have  been  bub- 
bling, under  the  same  influences,  in 
the  same  alembic,  while  preserving  in 
an  astonishing  fashion  all  their  dis- 
tinctive characteristics.  For  instance, 
his  mere  physical  appearance  will 
almost  invariably  enable  one  to  tell 
for  certain,  at  first  sight,  whether  this 
or  that  man  of  the  people  or  of  the 
middle  class  is  a  Fleming  or  a  Walloon. 
But,  without  lingering  over  a  crowd 
of  secondary  differences,  let  us  ar- 
range summarily,  under  two  or  three 
synthetic  heads,  the  most  decided 
psychological  characteristics  of  each 
race. 

First,  from  the  military  point  of 
view,  which  occupies  the  chief  place  in 
the  formation  and  the  destinies  of  a 
people,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Fleming  possesses  less  buoyancy,  less 
dash,  less  enthusiasm,  less  imagina- 
tion, less  active  heroism;  but,  once  set 
going,  he  has  more  patience,  more 
firmness,  more  gravity,  more  passive 


heroism  than  the  Walloon.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  art,  which  sums  up 
in  general  very  important  aptitudes 
and  aspirations  of  the  unconscious- 
ness, the  former  alone  has  the  sense 
of  color;  for,  somewhat  strange  to 
say,  there  has  never  been  a  good 
Walloon  painter.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  possesses  less  sense  of  line,  of 
grace,  and  of  elegance.  From  the 
intellectual  and  scientific  point  of 
view,  their  faculties  are  much  on  a 
level.  From  the  religious  point  of 
view,  the  Fleming  is  more  con- 
vinced, more  conscientious,  more 
inward  than  his  neighbor;  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Spanish 
tyranny  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
East  and  West  Flanders  would  in- 
evitably, like  Holland,  have  followed 
the  movement  of  the  Reformation, 
whereas  Catholicism  was  never 
seriously  shaken  in  the  Walloon 
country.  From  the  political  point 
of  view,  the  Fleming  is  extremely 
positive,  practical,  matter-of-fact,  if 
you  wish,  and  jealous  of  his  real 
privileges.  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
words.  Contrary  to  the  Walloon, 
who  attaches  an  ideal  value  to  liberty, 
he  sets  store  by  it  only  because  of 
the  material  advantages  of  which  it 
is  the  source.  The  admirable  move- 
ment of  the  municipalities  of  Bruges, 
Ghent,  and  Ypres,  which,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  the  first 
to  teach  to  slumbering  Europe  the 
meaning  and  the  use  of  liberty,  had 
virtually  no  other  starting-point  and 
no  other  turning-point  than  economic 
quarrels  and  claims.  The  same  differ- 
ences are  manifest  to-day  in  the 
organization  of  socialism  in  the  two 
districts;  it  is  practical,  almost  mer- 
cantile, based  upon  the  small  ad- 
vantages of  the  co-operative  baking 
and  grocery  societies,  but  powerful 
and  irresistible,  in  Flanders;  theo- 
retical, more  abstract,  greedier  of 
justice  and  of  ideal  and  verbal  equal- 
ity, in  Hainaut  and  the  Li^ge  country. 
But  we  must  needs  recognize  the 
fact  that  all  these  differences,  and 
so  many  others  that  might  be  pointed 
out,  however  specific  and  however 
invariable    they  may  declare    them 
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selves  to  be,  are  none  the  less  accessory 
and  superficial  differences;  and  it 
would  be  altogether  rash  to  maintain 
that  they  can  have  a  serious  influence 
on  the  future  of  either  of  the  two 
races.  Considering  all  that  makes 
the  life  of  a  branch  of  mankind — its 
lofty  and  profound  qualities  of  en- 
durance, of  energy,  of  morality,  of 
conscientiousness,  of  mysterious 
Strength ;  considering  all  that  en- 
titles it  to  space  and  duration  on  our 
planet — chance,  the  good  and  ill 
fortune  of  luck  itself,  which,  they 
too,  must  be  counted  in  the  horoscope 
of  a  race;  all  this  considered,  it 
seems  very  positive  that  the  Fleming 
and  the  Walloon  are  of  exactly  the 
same  value.  The  scales  of  the  balance 
into  which  one  should  throw  their 
past,  their  present  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  their  future  with  a  view 
to  interrogating  their  destiny,  would 
establish  an  equilibrium  and  remain 
immovable  in  that  equilibrium  as 
though  the  very  force  and  the  secret 
will  of  time  and  of  things  had  sealed 
them  into  the  rock.  This  equili- 
brium, it  must  be  agreed,  is  significant, 
seeing  that,  during  ten  centuries  of 
agitated  and  excessive  history,  during 
a  thousand  years  of  contact,  of 
friction,  of  collisions,  conflicts,  and 
perpetual  contests  in  every  field  of 
human  activity,  the  two  races  have 
not  succeeded,  I  do  not  say  in  im- 
pairing,   in    encroaching   upon    each 


other,  but  even  in  so  much  as  scratch- 
ing each  other,  in  blunting  the 
extreme  points  of  their  distinctive 
characteristics.  We  find  neither  ab- 
sorption nor  admixture,  neither  gain 
nor  loss,  neither  advance  nor  retro- 
gression. With  incredible  precision 
and  tenacity  they  have  maintained 
their  respective  positions,  their 
wealths,  their  wills,  their  customs, 
their  languages,  and  if,  suddenly, 
they  were  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances that  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  one  to  disappear 
in  order  that  the  other  might  endure, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  foretell 
which  would  have  to  yield,  seeing 
that  it  is  impossible  to  unravel  which 
is  inferior  to  the  other  by  one  of  chose 
infinitesimal,  but  vital,  quantities 
or  qualities  which  often  determine 
the  great  deeds  and  the  great  judg- 
ments of  historj'. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  allowable  to  ask 
one's  self  whether  the  Walloon  race 
does  not  owe  its  adaptation  to  the 
fact  that  like  most  of  the  races  of 
France,  it  is  saturated  with  Teuton 
blood.  Would  pure  Italic  Latins, 
for  instance,  or  Spaniards,  have 
borne  themselves  in  the  same  way 
in  identical  circumstances?  Would 
they  have  been  eliminated  or  ab- 
sorbed? This  question  and  a  crowd 
of  others,  grafted  upon  the  main 
question,  once  more  show  the  ex- 
treme complexity  of  the  problem. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  LIFE 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder 

When  I  was  a  child  joyfully  I  ran,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  now  with  my 
mother,  now  with  my  father,  or  with  younger,  blithe  companions,  now  in 
sunlight,  now  in  shadow  and  dread,  through  the  strange  new  Valley  of  Life. 

Sometimes  on  the  highroad,  then  over  the  fields  and  meadows,  or 
through  the  solemn  forests;  sometimes  along  the  happy  brook-side,  Ustening 
to  its  music  or  the  roaring  of  the  falls,  as  the  pleasant  waters  hurried,  or 
grew  still,  in  the  winding  way  down  the  Valley  of  Life. 

And  as  we  went  along,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  sometimes  the  hand-clasp 
was  broken,  and  I,  a  happy  child,  ran  swiftly  aside  from  the  path  to  gather 
flower  or  fruit  or  get  sight  of  a  singing  bird ;  or  to  lean  down  and  pluck  a 
pearly  stone  from  under  the  lapping  waves;  or  climbed  a  tree  and  swayed, 
shouting,  on  its  waving  boughs, — then  returned  to  the  clasp  of  loving 
hands,  and  so  passed  on  and  on  down  the  opening  Valley  of  Life. 

In  the  bright  morning  I  walked  wondering;  wondering  I  walked  through 
the  still  twilight  and  many-colored  sunset ;  watching  the  great  stars  gather, 
and  lost  in  the  mystery  of  worlds  beyond  numbers  and  spaces  beyond  thought, 
— till,  side  by  side,  we  lay  down  to  sleep  under  the  stars  in  the  Valley  of 
Life  and  of  Dreams. 

Then  there  came  a  time  when  the  hands  that  held  me — the  loving 
hands  that  guided  my  steps  and  drew  me  gently  on — turned  cold,  and  slipped 
from  my  grasp;  I  waited,  but  they  came  not  back,  and  slowly  and  alone  I 
plodded  on  down  the  Valley  of  Life  and  of  Death. 

Where  went  they? — I  asked  my  heart  and  the  whispering  waters  and 
the  sighing  trees, — ^where  went  my  loving  and  well-beloved  guides;  did 
they  climb  the  hills  and  tarry;  did  they,  tired,  lie  down  to  sleep  and 
forget  me  forever;  leaving  me  to  journey  on  without  their  dear  care 
down    the  long  Valley  of  Life? 

I  could  not  know,  for  I  heard  no  answer  except  my  own  heart's  beating. 
But  other  comrades  came, — one  dearer  than  all, — and  as  time  went  on  I  felt 
the  little  hands  of  my  own  children  clasping  mine  while,  once  more  happy 
and  elate,  with  them  I  travelled  down  the  miraculous  Valley  of  Life. 

But,  as  on  I  wander,  hearing  their  bright  voices,  and  seeing  their  joy 
upon  the  way, — their  happy  chasings  here  and  there,  their  eager  run  to 
hold  again  our  hands, — how  soon,  I  think,  shall  I  feel  the  slipping  away 
of  the  clasping  fingers  while  I  fall  asleep  by  the  wayside,  or  climb  the 
cloud-enveloped  hills,  and  leave  those  I  love  to  journey  on  down  the  lonely 
Valley  of  Life? 

And  I  say,  surely  the  day  and  the  hour  hasten ;  grief  will  be  theirs  for  a 
season;  then  will  they,  as  did  I,  with  brave  hearts  journey  on  the  appointed 
way — but  where  then  shall  my  spirit  rest?  Will  it  sink  unconscious  into 
endless  night?  or  shall  I,  in  some  new  dawn,  and  by  some  unimagined 
miracle  not  less  than  that  which  brought  me  here,  wander,  with  those 
that  led  me  once,  and  those  I  led,  hand  clasped  in  hand  as  of  old,  by  the 
murmuring  waters  and  under  the  singing  trees  of  the  ever-wonderful, 
the  never-ending  Valley  of  Life? 
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Craving  the  reader's  patience  The 
Lounger  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  The  Critic ,  which  now 
steps  aside  to  make  room  forPuTNAM*s 
Monthly.  It  retires,  however,  only  in 
name.  Under  its  new  title,  in  its  new 
dress,  it  will  keep  all  its  best  character- 
istics. It  will  retain  especially  the 
literary  and  artistic  tone  that  has  given 
it  the  enviable  position  among  mag- 
azines that  it  holds  to- da  v.  But  its 
scope  will  be  wider,  it  will  treat  of 
a  greater  variety  of  subjects,  and  give 
more  space  to  their  discussion. 

The  Critic  was  bom  on  the  fifteenth 
of  January,  1 88  r .  Its  editors,  who  are 
its  editors  to-dav,  were  its  founders; 
they  were  also  its  publishers,  but  their 
enthusiasm  was  greater,  perhaps,  than 
their  business  sense.  It  was  their  belief 
that  there  was  room  in  this  country 
for  an  exclusively  literary  journal;  for 
The  Nation,  strong  as  it  was  on  the 
literary  side,  was  stronger  still  on  the 
political.  The  Critic  eschewed  politics 
and  cultivated  literature  and  the 
arts.  It  was  a  bold  venture,  con- 
sidering the  youth,  the  Inexperience, 
and  the  small  bank-account  of  its 
projectors;  but  they  had  the  good 
will  of  the  authors  and  of  the  pub- 
lishers. While  the  first  number  of 
The  Critic  was  not  a  thing  of  beauty, 
its  contributions  gave  evidence  of 
its  quality.  There  was  an  essay 
from  the  pen  of  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman;  the  late  Emma  Lazarus 
wrote  a  long  review  of  Professor 
Meyer's  **  Life  of  Wordsworth  " ;  while 
among  other  contributors  were  Messrs. 
Brander  Mathews,  Sidney  Howard 
Gav,  Charles  de  Kav,  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  Paul  M.  Potter,  Gustav  Kobbe, 
and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  An- 
nouncements were  made  of  contribu- 
tions to  come  from  the  pens  of 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  John  Bur- 
roughs, Walt  Whitman,  H.  H.  Boy- 
esen,  R.  H.  Stoddard,  Helen  Hunt, 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  and  Kate 
Field.     Walt    Whitman    wrote    some 


of  his  best  known  poems,  and  his 
poetic  essays,  "How  I  Get  Around  at 
Sixty  and  Take  Notes."  Several  of 
Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  **  Uncle 
Remus"  papers  appeared  in  TJie 
Critic;  and  there  were  poems  by 
Austin  Dobson,  Edmund  Gosse,  Dr. 
J.  G.  Holland,  H.  C.  Bunner,  Edith 
M.  Thomas,  and  others.  The  list  of 
its  contributors  during  the  quarter 
of  a  centurv  of  its  existence  includes 
most  of  the  best  known  names  in 
recent  English  literature.  To  The 
Critic  the  young  literary  aspirant 
turned  for  his  first  hearing.  It  was 
in  the  columns  of  The  Critic  that 
Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford  first  appeared 
in  print  in  this  country,  and  it  was 
for  The  Critic  that  Mr.  James  Lane 
Allen  wrote  his  delightful  early  essays. 
The  Critic  has  always  stood  for  good 
literature.  It  has  always  been  glad 
to  discover  and  encourage  real  talent. 
It  has  never  been  satisfied  to  exploit 
the  names  of  those  already  famous, 
but  has  enjoyed  helping  to  make  the 
fame  of  new  writers. 

Those  readers  of  The  Critic  who 
have  followed  its  career  when  it  was 
a  fortnightly,  when  it  was  a  weekly, 
and  since  it  has  become  a  monthly, 
will  find  that  all  the  things  they 
liked  best  in  its  pages  will  be  founci 
in  Putnam's  Monthly.  To  those  who 
did  not  know  The  Critic  the  name 
was  a  little  forbidding.  They  fancied 
from  its  title  that  it  was  **  nothing  if 
not  critical. "  Had  they  set  out  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  for  themselves, 
they  would  have  found  that  it  was 
much  more.  The  name  Putnam's 
Monthly,  presenting  as  it  does  an 
imprint  that  has  during  the  past 
seventy-five  years  been  associated 
with  good  literature  of  a  specific  char- 
acter, gives  a  more  accurate  and  a 
more  satisfactory  impression  of  the 
character  of  the  magazine  that  is 
now  brought  into  publication.  The 
new  Monthly  will  contain,  as  The 
Critic  has  contained,  articles  present- 
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ing  the  best  criticism,  but  its  plan 
provides  for,  and  its  increased  size 
renders  possible,  a  greater  variety 
as  well  as  a  greater  number  of  con- 
tributions. Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  who  have  during  the  last  eight 
years  of  its  existence  been  the 
publishers  of  The  Critic,  retain  the 
publishing  control  of  the  magazine 
that  is  to  be  issued  under  the  name 
of  Putnam's  Monthly  and  the  Critic. 
The  Lounger  asks  your  best  wishes 
and  would  be  glad  to  know  your 
opinion  of  the  new  magazine. 

at 

When  the  editors  wrote  to  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  that  they 
wanted  to  count  him  among  the  con- 
tributors to  the  new  Putnam's  as 
he  had  been  to  The  Critic,  he  replied: 

Here  is  your  welcome  note  about  a  new 
Putnam  !  It  is  a  pleasure  to  reply  at 
once — yes,  propria  mana.  For  you  wake 
our  early  fires.  You  will  find  it  hard  to 
make  young  America  believe  what  was  the 
thrill  of  joy  with  which  the  green  Putnam, 
No.  I,  was  received. 

You  see, — no !  you  cannot  see  what  it 
was, — month  by  month  to  see  the  dreary 
Knickerbocker,  to  see  Graham  and  the  South- 
ern Literary — and  to  be  told  that  these 
represented  literary  America!  What  young 
men  in  college  read,  month  by  month,  were 
Blackwood  and  the  Dublin  University  Maga* 
zine — names  unknown  to  young  America 
to-day.  And  to  such  a  constituency  ap- 
peared PuTN A M I    And  we  knew  it  had  come 

to  stay. 

The  central  article, — the  article  which 
quickened  even  the  dull  Daily  Press — 
was  the  article  about  *'the  Bourbon," — 
as  it  was  always  called — *'Have  we  a 
Bourbon  among  us?" — by  Dr.  Hanson,  who 
had  fallen  in  with  Eleazer  Williams, — the 
reputed  "Bourbon," — and  wrote  out  his 
curious  history  very  well.  You  ought  to 
find  some  one  to-day,  to  add  fifty  more 
years  to  that  history.  Let  me  add  my 
little  contribution, — for  1  was  myself  a 
little  bit  mixed  up  in  it.  Eleazer  Williams, 
"the  Bourbon,"  had  been  for  nearly  three 
years  a  j)upil  of  my  grandfather,  the  Rev. 
Enoch   Hale   of  Westhampton.      He  had 


been  picked  up  by  some  missionary  among 
the  St.  Regis  Indians,  and  had  been  sent 
to  my  grandfather's  parsonage  to  learn 
those  things  which  were  thought  necessary 
for  promising  youths,  among  others,  per- 
haps, the  English  language.  But  when  the 
Putnam  article  taught  me  that  he  was  the 
lost  Louis  XVII,  I  had  never  heard  of 
him. 

Well — I  lived  in  Worcester  then.  One 
morning  a  gentleman  called  on  me — in 
regulation  clerical  uniform — (vest  buttoned 
to  the  neck)  and  he  had  a  Bourbon  look  so 
distinct,  that  I  said  at  once,  *'Howdo  you 
do,  Mr.  Williams?"  I  did  know  that  he 
was  in  the  neighborhood.  But  I  had  no 
clew  to  his  "personality"  but  the  very 
strong  Bourbon  look. 

The  funniest  thing  that  occurred  in  this 
connection  was  that  I  asked  a  fellow-pupil 
of  his,  at  the  Longmeadow  school,  about 
him.  She  was  Mrs.  Butman.  an  accom- 
plished lady,  who  was  a  parishoner  of 
mine.  Did  she  "remember  Williams,  the 
Indian  boy?" 

"Remember  him? — of  course.  He  was 
a  plausible  boy."  If  you  wanted  to  iden- 
tify a  Bourbon,  could  you  do  better,  in 
one  word,  than  to  call  him  "plausible?" 

Well !  somebody  will  write  out  for  you  the 
end  of  Eleazer  William's  story;  not  to  say 
that  there  is  a  very  good  account  of  it 
in  "  Appleton's  Biographical  History,"  to 
which  my  little  contribution  is,  that  when 
I  knew  him  he  thought  he  was  Louis  XVII, 
or  said  he  did.  He  told  me  the  story  of  the 
Prince  de  Joinville,  which  the  Prince  after- 
wards denied.  It  was  certainly  rather 
queer  that  in  those  early  days  the  Prince 
should  have  gone  whole  days  off  his  route 
at  the  west  to  visit  Green  Bay.  I  believe 
that  the  whole  doubt  about  his  descent 
was  solved,  when  a  hair  of  his,  under  the 
microscope,  proved  to  be  an  Indian's  hair, 
and  not  that  of  the  French  race,  Celtic  or 
Teuton.  As  the  chances  for  our  places  in 
history  may  turn  on  the  question,  what 
sort  of  a  pupil  the  Bourbon  was  to  my 
grandfather,  in  whose  home  he  "studied" 
three  years,  I  have  looked  him  up  in  my 
grandfather's  diary.  Alas  and  alas!  The 
only  entries  I  find  in  that  severely  silent 
journal  are  these :  "i8io.  Eleazer  Williams. 
Studied  here  most  of  the  year.  i8ii. 
Eleazer  Williams.  Studied  with  me  Jan. 
II,  to  March  7th.     He  is  gone  to  Canada. 
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tSi3.     Aug.  4.     Eteaier  Williama  went  to 
Vermont,  etc." 

And  there  the  curtain  drops.  Only  I  am 
obliged  to  add  that  my  father,  who  was  a 
man  of  sense,  and  remembered  the  young 
Williams,  never  took  any  stock  in  the  sub- 
position  that  he  was  a  Bourbonl 

J* 

This  photograph  of  the  late  Laf- 
cadio  Heam  is  much  more  agreeable 
than  the  one  we  usually  see.  While 
the  eye  is  accentuated,  it  is  not  as 
staring  as  in  the  other  picture.  Dr. 
Gould,  whose  remarkable  study  of 
Heam  is  begun  in  this  number,  says 
that  it  is  very  like  his  friend,  but 
that  it  is  not  so  characteristic  as  the 
one  to  be  published  in  the  November 
Putnam. 

<>* 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Craigie  is  a 
distinct  loss  to  literature.  Excellent 
as  the  work  is  that  she  had  already 
done,  it  was  not  equal  to  that  which 
she  would  have  done  had  she  lived. 
As  every  one  knows,  she  wrote  (or 
the  love  of  writing,  and  not  from 
necessity.  She  had  all  the  money  she 
wanted,  which  gave  her  abundant 
leisure  to  follow  her  literary  inclina- 
tions. At  first  her  books  were  clever 
and  brilliant  rather  than  thoughtful, 
but  later  she  took  her  art  more  seri- 
ously; and  while  she  could  never  resist 
the  temptation  to  write  epigrams,  her 
recent  books  were  not  made  up  of 
them,  as  were  her  earlier  stories. 

The  first  of  Mrs.  Craigie's  books 
to  be  published  in  America  was  giv- 
en me  to  read  and  decide  on,  for  or 
against.  I  was  then  the  "reader"  for 
an  international  publishing  house. 
The  story  was  given  me  in  printed 
sheets  and  it  was  to  be  the  initial 
volume,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin's  Pseudonvm  Library. 
It  was  called  "  Some  Emotions  and 
a  Moral,"  and  was  signed  John 
Oliver  Hobbes,  It  did  not  take  me 
long  to  read  the  story,  and  it  took 
much  less  time  to  accept  it.  Wit 
sparkled  in  every  hne  and  epigrams 
ran  riot  through  its  pages.  I  was 
greatly    entertained    and    told    the 


publisher  for  whom  I  was  reading  to 
secure  every  book  that  was  written 
by  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  whoever  he 
or  she  might  be,  and  he  wisely  took 
my  advice. 

<>» 

Those  foolish  people  who  think 
that  no  new  writer  can  get  a  hearing 
should  read  the  history  of  books. 
Talk  about  the  gold  fields  of  Nevada 
and  the  joy  of  discovering  new  mines 
— it  cannot  compare  to  a  reader's 
joy  in  discovering  a  new  writer,  one 
who  is  worth  while,  one  whose  work 
is  really  to  count.  One  such  book 
as  "Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral" 
rewards  the  "reader"  for  the  ninety 
and  nine  that  have  to  be  declined 
with  thanks.  Twice  recently  I  have 
had  the  sensations  that  nothing  but 
a  newly  discovered  author  can  give 
to  an  editor.  In  the  hundreds  of 
manuscripts  sent  unsolicited  to 
Putnam's  Magazine  two  from 
entirely  new  writers  have  filled  the 
editorial  soul  with  delight.     They  are 
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weeks  ago.  I  went  to  Canada,  where 
I  had  never  been  before,  and  to  the 
Thousand  Islands,  Sixteen  hundred 
islands  dot  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  tell 
me.  rather  than  a  thousand;  but  it  is 
easier  to  say  "I  'm  going  to  the 
Thousand  Islands, "  than  to  say  "  I  'm 
going  to  the  Sixteen  Hundred  Is- 
lands"; hence  this  seeming  modesty. 
I  shall  not  be  happy  till  I  have  an 
island  home.  I  would  have  bought 
the  island  pictured  here  if  it  had  not 
been  too  costly.  It  is  one  of  a  group 
of  three  and  the  owner  would  not 
divide  them.  "I  '11  not  break  up  the 
family, '"  said  he.  They  make  a  beau- 
tiful group.  The  big  one  covers  ten 
acres,  the  next  in  size,  two,  and  the 
little  one  not  more  than  half  an  acre. 
Only  think  of  these  island  triplets 
held  together  by  arched  bridges! 
Well,  there  they  are  for  any  one  who 
has  the  money  to  buy  them. 

J* 

Quebec  more  than  realized  my  ex- 
pectations. What  a  site  for  a  town  ! 
I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it  and 
I  have  seen  many  towns  in  this 
country  and  Europe.  And  what  a 
foreign  town  within  only  a  few  hours' 
journey  of  New  York.  Not  only 
French  spoken  every  where,  but  a 
French  atmosphere  over  the  whole 
place.  Curiously  enough,  I  found 
Canada  a  warm  place.  They  say 
that   it   only    has   moments   of   hot 


weather,  but  I  happened  to  strike  one 
of  those  moments. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  the  English 
critic  and  editor,  whose  visit  to  Amer- 
ica some  years  ago  will  be  pleasantlyre- 
membered,  has  recently  written  a  short 
appreciation  of  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
celebrate  the  bi-centennialof  that  phil- 
osopher,whom  hedescribcs  as  a  typical 
American  patriot.  Even  better  than 
to  Wellington  Mr.  Harrison  thinks  may 
be  applied  to  Franklin  the  lines; 

Rich  in  saving  common-sense  — 
In  his  simplicity  sublime. 

Mr.  Roy  RoUe  Gilson  has  made 
himself  a  conspicuous  figure  among 
authors  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
has  refused  to  allow  his  photograph  to 
be  published.  If  Mr.  Gilson  made  this 
resolution  with  an  eye  to  advertise- 
ment he  could  not  have  done  better. 
The  proneness  of  young  authors  to  be 
photographed  in  stained-glass  atti- 
tudes is  a  subject  of  painful  comment 
bj-  their  readers.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  the  portrait  of  a  man  or  woman 
who  has  made  his  or  her  name  famous. 
but  it  is  not  so  interesting  to  see  the 
portrait  of  a  man  or  woman  who  has 
made  a  temporary  success  with  a 
temporary  book.  It  should  be  a 
mark  of  distinction  for  an  author  to 
have  his  portrait  published,  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  not. 
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Now  that  the  Government  has 
decided  that  $19,500  a  year  is  too 
much  to  pay  for  the  housing  of  patent 
models,  and  the  accumulations  of 
more  than  a  century  will  be  scattered 
to  the  winds,  it  is  interesting  to  see 
these  photographs  of  some  of  the 
more  important  of  them.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  the  model  for  the  first 
sewing-machine,  sent  to  the  Patent 
Office  by  Elias  Howe.  Jr.,  in  1846.  A 
queer,  clumsy -looking  thing  it  is, 
too,  but  it  revolutionized  woman's 
work  the  world  over.  The  same 
year  S.  F.  B.  Morse  patented  his 
electro-magnetic  telegraph.  Look  at 
it  here  and  compare  it  with  the  simple 
little  machine  that  you  can  see  in 
any  telegraph  office  to-day  I  There 
are  few  of  us  who  knew  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  tried  his  hand  at  invent- 
ing, but  here  is  the  proof.  Proof  also 
that  Lincoln  was  a  greater  statesman 
than  inventor.  This  queer-looking 
machine — really  it  looks  like  a  loom 
or  a  boat — was  patented  by  Lincoln 
in    1849.   and  was   intended   to    lift 


nver  steamboats  over  snags  and 
shoals.  It  was,  however,  absolutely 
impracticable,  and  no  one,  not  even 
the  patentee,  had  the  temerity  to  try 


If  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  claims 
all  of  his  models  he  will  have  a  little 
patent  office  of  his  own  at  Orange, 
N.  J,,  for  since  1869  he  has  taken 
out  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four 
patents.  This  up  to  1904.  How  many 
he  has  taken  out  since,  I  do  not  know. 
But  with  all  his  work  he  has  had 
time  to  sleep  even  in  the  day,  for 
in  this  picture  you  see  him  dozing  in 
his  office.*  He  looks  tired,  too,  which 
is  not  surprising.  It  would  tire  the 
best  of  us  to  invent  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-four  patentable  devices,  even  if 
we  had  thirty-seven  years  to  do  it  in. 

The  September  number  of  Harper's 
Bazar  devotes  several  of  its  broad 
pages  to  "Mrs  J,  G.   Phelps  Stokes 
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at  Home. "     The  writer  of  the  story  is 
Lillian  Baynes  Griffin,  whose  object 
in  writing  is  to  put  the  J.  G.  Phelps 
Stokes  in  their  true  light  before  the 
world.     In  the  first  place,  instead  of 
Mr.    J.    G.    Phelps    Stokes    being    a 
multi-millionaire   he   is   far   from   it, 
his    present    income    "probably    not 
exceeding  $2,500  a  year.*'     He  goes 
to  his  business  daily  like  any  other 
man,    and   "when  the   day   is   done 
returns  to  his  home,  which  is  on  the 
top  floor  of  a  well-built  seven  story 
apartment-house  at  Grand  and  Nor- 
folk   Streets."     Mrs.     Stokes    keeps 
no  ser\'ant,  "her  only  help  being  the 
janitress,    who    is    called    upon    on 
sweeping  days.**     The  article  is  illus- 
trated with  photographs  of  the  hum- 
ble apartment  which   show  it  to  be 
cosily  and  comfortably  furnished.  The 
rooms    are    all    light,    there    is    an 
elevator  run  by  "a  German  woman  in 
a  blue  calico  gown,"  and  for  all  of 
this  the  rent  is  $38  per  month.     A 
tidy    sum    when    one    considers    the 
neighborhood.     Mrs.    Stokes,  we   are 
told,  has  reduced  housekeeping  to  a 
fine   point  of  economy.-    "She   uses 
no  table-linen,  but  substitutes  white 
Japanese  napkins,  that  are  destroyed 
after  each   meal.'*     The   absence   of 
table-linen  may  be  noted  in  the  homes 
of  the  rich  and  great  at  luncheon,  but 
the  paper  napkins  are  a  novelty  and 
lend  the  character  of  a  picnic  to  meals 
that  might  otherwise   appear  to   be 
slightly  humdrum,  for  they  are  largely 
composed  of  "  uncooked  foods." 

"The  Long  Day,"  it  is  interesting 
to  know,  has  been  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  working  out  of  Trowmart 
Inn,  the  new  hotel  for  working- women 
modelled  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the 
Mills  Hotel  for  men.  When  the  book 
first  appeared,  Mr.  W.  R.  H.  Martin, 
the  projector  of  this  model  home, 
asked,  through  the  publishers  of  "  The 
Long  Day,"  for  an  interview  with  the 
anonymous  author;  and  his  confer- 
ences with  her  resulted  in  several 
modifications  of  pending  plans.  The 
Trowmart  Inn  is  a  big,  six-story 
building,  occupying  the  entire  block 


front  on  the  south  side  of  Twelfth 
Street,  between  Greenwich  and  Hud- 
son streets, opposite  Abingdon  Square, 
New  York.     The  hotel  is  exclusively 
for  young  women  of  from  fifteen  to 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  earning  their 
own  living,  and  making  not  more  than 
Si 5  a  week.     Any  woman  may,  how- 
ever,   obtain    a    night's    lodging,    a 
certain  number  of  rooms  being    re- 
served for  transients.  The  weekly  cost 
is  $4.50  to  $5.  which  includes  break- 
fast  and  dinner.     On   Sundays  and 
holidays  a  lunch  is  served  at  1 5  cents. 
The  dining-room    seats  250  persons. 
A  sewing-room,  with  sewing   ma- 
chines,   cutting   tables,    stoves,    and 
pressing  irons,  and  a  laundry,  with  a 
steam-heated  drying-room,  are  open 
,  day   and   night.     There   are    also    a 
library,   a  large   parlor,   and  half  a 
dozen   small   parlors,   where,   as   the 
prospectus    says,     "your    men    and 
women  friends  can  be  with  you  when 
they  choose  and  you  choose. "      The 
hotel  is  a  philanthropy,  not  a  charity, 
and  is  intended  to  pay  its  ovm  way. 
Mr.  Martin  will  turn  it  over  to  a  board 
of  trustees  as  soon  as  it  is  in  good 
running  order. 

at 

Mr.  W.  T.  H.  Crosland,  who  has 
made  such  fame  as  is  his  by  assailing 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  in 
his  books,  "The  Unspeakable  Scot" 
and  other  unspeakable  works,  has 
turned  his  attention  from  peoples  to 
phases  of  life.  His  latest  barbed 
arrow  he  has  let  fly  at  living  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Crosland  has  tried 
country  life  and  finds  it  a  hollow 
mockery.  He  lived  in  Surrey  and 
found  it  not  at  all  what  the  enthusi- 
asts have  claimed  for  it.  As  for  milk- 
maids, instead  of  rustic  beauties  such 
as  are  seen  upon  the  London  stage,  he 
finds  them  flat-faced,  over-speckled, 
with  no  sentiment,  but  plenty  of  bad 
language.  As  for  "  Cottageitis, "  as  he 
calls  living  in  a  cottage,  he  wants 
none  of  it.  "If,"  remarks  Mr.  Cros- 
land in  a  typical  passage, 

*'  you  are  wayfaring   in   any  of   the  rural 
parts  of  the  home  counties,  and  you  happen 
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to  come  across  a  thatched  domicile  of  one 
story,  with  a  little  plot  of  land  in  front  of 
it,  a  draw-well  in  the  comer,  and  honey- 
suckle and  roses  on  the  porch,  you  may 
safely  call  and  leave  a  card,  and  express 
to  the  blowzy  female  who  will  open  the 
door  to  you  the  pious  hope  that  Lord  So- 
and-So  and  her  Ladyship  keep  well.  In 
other  words,  the  aristocracy  haunt  these 
places,  in  spite  of  their  cheapness  and  in 
spite  of  their  lack  of  drainage. " 

The  thought  of  tea  on  the  lawn 
makes  him  shudder,  for  he  says  it 

*'  involves  a  great  amount  of  inconvenience, 
and  persons  who  like  spiders  in  their 
orange  pekoe  and  caterpillars  on  their 
Madeira  cake  may  have  all  the  sweetness 
of  it  for  nothing.'* 

at 

No  one,  I  imagine,  takes  Mr. 
Crosland's  complaints  very  seriously. 
He  has  found  that  by  attacking 
institutions  dear  to  the  British  heart 
he  has  attracted  attention  that  other- 
wise would  not  be  awarded  him,  and 
he  keeps  it  up.  As  for  caterpillars 
on  the  cake  and  spiders  in  the  tea, 
that  is  all  pure  invention.  I  have 
sipped  many  a  cup  of  tea  and  eaten 
many  a  slice  of  cake  on  English  lawns 
without  the  accompaniment  of  cater- 
pillars or  spiders,  which  is  more  than 
could  be  said  of  most  American 
lawns.  The  immunity  from  crawling 
and  flying  things  makes  eating  in 
the  open  one  of  the  delights  of 
European  domestic  life.  There  are 
places  in  America  where  flies  and 
mosquitoes  and  other  small  deer  do 
not  interfere  with  meals  at  fresco,  but 
they  are  few.  When  you  get  one, 
keep  it,  for  it  is  like  the  honest  man — 
hard  to  find,  and  not  to  be  given  up 
for  a  better  one  yet. 

elf 

Mrs.  Dcland  has  come  into  her  own 
again  with  her  latest  novel — **The 
Awakening  of  Helena  Richie.**  Old 
Chester  is  a  town  with  which  many 
readers  have  become  acquainted,  and 
Dr.  Lavendar  is  a  man  whom  many 
have  learned  to  love.  Both  reappear 
in  Mrs.  Deland's  new  novel.  For  it 
is  to  Old  Chester  that  Helena  Richie 


has  come.  She  lives  alone,  only 
visited  now  and  then  by  her  brother, 
Lloyd  Pryor.  Her  neighbors  discuss 
her  much,  wondering  why  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman  should  lead  so 
lonely  a  life;  but  only  old  Benjamin 
Wright,  grandfather  of  young  Sam, 
who  fancies  he  has  fallen  in  love  with 
her,  guesses  the  truth.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  a  word  to  tell  Helena's  story, 
or  even  to  describe  to  the  reader  the 
many  exquisite  touches  with  which 
Mrs.  Deland  has  illumined  it.  Pryor 
is  not  her  brother,  but  the  man  who 
is  to  marry  her  when  her  wretched 
husband  dies — the  man  for  whom  she 
has  abandoned  everything  but  who  is 
already  beginning  to  weary  of  her. 
Helena  is  not  a  bad  woman ;  she  has 
asked,  as  she  says,  only  for  happiness. 
But  in  the  circle  of  events  in  which 
she  becomes  involved,  leading  among 
other  things  to  the  death  of  young 
Sam,  who  is  driven  desperate  when  he 
learns  the  truth,  her  perception  of  the 
real  issues  of  life  widens  and  she 
awakes  to  a  fuller  realization  of  her 
position.  That  Dr.  Lavendar*s  wise 
kindliness  has  a  share  in  this  process 
goes  without  saying.  That  is  a 
masterly  scene  where  he  shows  the 
unhappy  woman  how  unfit  she  is  to 
care  for  the  child  who  has  wound  him- 
self into  her  heart.  In  fact,  the 
character  of  Helena  is  as  subtle  a 
study  as  we  have  had  in  many  a  day. 
It  puts  Mrs.  Deland  among  the  nov- 
elists whose  work  belongs  to  literature 
in  a  real  sense.  The  story  presents 
a  rounded  and  harmonious  picture 
of  "life  as  it  is"  in  the  best  sense, 
— life,  that  is,  interpreted  with  great 
delicacy  in  terms  of  art.  For  insight, 
emotional  power,  and  mingled  humor 
and  pathos,"The  Awakeningof  Helena 
Richie"  is  a  remarkable  novel. 

of 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Deland  here 
reproduced  is  the  one  she  likes  the 
best.  I  am  not  surprised  at  this,  for 
it  is  the  one  that  looks  the  most  like 
her.  The  others  I  have  seen  printed 
are  too  severe.  While  Mrs.  Deland's 
home  is  in  Boston  it  is  at  her  summer 
home  in  Kennebunkport,  Maine,  that 
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she  does  the  most  of  her  writing. 
Here  is  the  Ubrary  in  which  she  writes 
though  her  desk  does  not  show  in  this 
photograph.  The  curious  looking 
thing  in  the  centre  of  the  garden 
picture  is  an  old  bell  turned  upside 
down  and  used  as.  a  flower-pot.  Is  it 
not  true,  as  I  have  always  contended, 
that  there  is  nothing  pleasanter  than 
to  be  a  successful  novelist,  for  you 
can  pitch  your  desk  under  a  spreading 
oak  or  on  the  sea  shore,  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  noises  and  smells  of 
New  York  and  do  your  work. 

Miss    Elizabeth    Dickson   Conover 
sends  me  these  clever 

Lines  to  a  Literary  Man  in  Love. 

Lover,  if  you  would  Landor  now, 
And  my  advice  will  Borrow, 

Raleigh  your  courage,   storm  her 
Harte, — 
In  other  words,  be  Thoreau.. 

You  '11  have  to  Stowe  awav  some  Sand, 
For  doubtless  you  '11  Findlater 

That  to  secure  the  maiden's  hand 
Hugo  and  tackle  Pater. 

Then  Hunt  a  Church  to  Marryatt, 
An  Abbott  for  the  splice; 

And  as  you  Rideout  afterWard 
You  both  must  Dodge  the  Rice. 

Next,  on  a  Heaven-Gissing  Hill, 
A  Grant  of  Land  go  buy,^ 

Whence  will  be  seen  far  Fields  of 
Green, 
All  Hay  and  Romany  Rye. 

Here  a    two-Story  Houseman  builds; 

The  best  of  Holmes  is  it 
If  you  make  sure  that  on  its  Sill 

The  dove  of  peace  Hazlitt. 

**  Hough  does  one  Wright  this  Motley 
verse. 

This  airy  persiflage?" 
Marvell  no  Morris  to  Howitt's  Dunne, 

Just  Reade  Watson  this  Page  I 


The  success  of  **  The  Throne,"  the 
journal  written  by  aristocrats  for  aris- 
tocrats, says  our  humorous  English 
contemporary  Books  of  To-day  and 
Books  of  To-morrou\  has  led  to  a  flood 
of  other  class  periodicals  conducted 
on  similar  lines.  From  a  number  of 
preliminary  advertisements  we  ex- 
tract the  following : 

The  Desk.  Can  red  C  it  it  tire  for  Clerks. 
No.  I  contains: 

(a)  Stirring  poem  by  the  Westminster 
Office  Boy :  When  the  Boss  is  Out. 

(6)  linger  Lifting:  by  a  Sedentary  San- 
dow. 

(c)  The  Cuisine — Accounts :  by  a  Cashier. 

(d)  The  Silly  Season— The  Clerk  vs.  The 
Giant  Gooseberry :  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Daily  Mail.  ' 

The  Cell.  Edited  by  Mr.  Jahez  Balfour. 
Look  out  for 

(a)  Do  we  Smoke  too  Much?  by  the 
Editor. 

(6)  English  Literature — ^The  Short  Sen- 
tence: by  the  Editor. 

(c)  Short  Story  —  Not  Guilty:  by  a 
Syndicate  of  Prominent  Convicts. 

Packingville  Gazette.  No  Packer  should 
he  without  this  full --flavored  compot.  We 
have  the  goods. 

(a)  Famous  Composers  —  Mr.  Walter 
Slaughter. 

(6)  Causerie — Pot  Luck :  by  an  Habitual 
Consumer  of  Tinned  Meat. 

(c)  Drama — His  Packing  House  in  Or- 
der? 

{d)  Curiosities — In  Praise  of  Old  Armour: 
by  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair, 

The  Basement.  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
all  Who  Receive  Tips. 

(a)  Musical  Notes — Arias. 

(b)  Editorial — Keyholes  and  Earache. 

(c)  The  Art  of  Buttling — Interview  with 
Mr.  H.  B.  Irving:  by  Mr.  W.  Creighton. 

{d)  Our  Oxford  Correspondent:  The 
Char. 

The  Millions.  By  Millionaires  for  Mil- 
lionaires. A  mine  of  pure  gold.  Published 
simultaneously  in  this  country  and  Germany. 

(a)  Candid  Friends — Mr.  Upton  Sinclair: 
by  Mr.  A.  G.  Armour. 

{h)  Problems  of  Existence — How  to  be 
Honest  though  Rich. 

ic)  Deportment  in  the  Dock  :  by 
Anon. 

id)  My  Hundred  Worst  Libraries:  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 


OCTOBER 


By  Don  Marquis 


Cease  to  call  him  sad  or  sober, 
Meniest  of  months,  October ! 

Patron  of  the  bursting  bins, 
Reveller  in  wayside  ipns, — 
I  can  nowhere  find  a  trace 
Of  the  pensive  in  his  face ; 
There  is  mingled  wit  and  folly. 
But  the  mad-cap  lacks  the  grace 
Of  a  thoughtful  melancholy. 
Spendthrift  of  the  season's  gold, 
How  he  loves  to  fling  about 
Treasure  filched  from  Summertime! — 
Never  ruffling  squire  of  old 
Better  loved  a  tavern  bout 
When  Prince  Hal  was  in  his  prime. 

Doublet  slashed  with  gold  and  green ; 
Cloak  of  crimson,  changeful  sheen. 
Opulently  opaline. 
Of  the  dews  that  gem  his  breast ; 
Frosty  lace  about  his  throat; 
Scarlet  plumes  that  flirt  and  float 
Backward  in  a  gay  unrest — 
Where  's  another  gallant  drest 
With  such  tricksy  gayety. 
Such  unlessoned  vanity? 

With  his  amber  afternoons 
And  his  pendant  poets'  moons — 


With  his  twilights  dashed  with  rose 
From  the  red-lipped  afterglows — 
With  his  vocal  airs  at  dawn 
Breathing  hints  of  Helicon  — 
With  the  winding  of  the  horn 
Where  his  huntsmen  meet  the  mom — 
Bacchanalian  bees  that  sip 
Where  his  cider-presses  drip — 
With  his  every  piping  breeze 
Shaking  from  familiar  trees 
Apples  of  Hesperides — 
With  the  chuckle,  chirp,  and  trill 
Of  his  jolly  brooks  that  spill 
Mirth  in  tangled  madrigals 
Down  pebble-dappled  waterfalls; 
Brooks  that  laugh  and  make  escape 
Through  wild  arbors  where  the  grape 
Purples  with  a  promise  of 
Racy  vintage  rare  as  love — 
With  his  merry  wanton  air, 
Mirth  and  vanity  and  folly. 
Why  should  he  be  made  to  bear 
Burden  of  some  melancholy 
Song   that   swoons   and   sinks  with 
care? 

O  cease  to  sing  him  sad  or  sober — 
He  's  a  jolly  dog,  October ! 
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A  STUDY  OP  HIS  PERSONALITY  AND  ART 


By  George  M.  Gould. 
First  Paper. 


In  the  year  1887,  I  was  struck  by 
the  characteristics  of  the  tales  and 
sketches  of  Lafcadio  Heam,  which 
seemed  to  me  prose-poems  of  almost 
unique  quality.  With  some  diffi- 
culty I  secured  the  author's  address 
and  my  letters  of  friendly  interest 
were  forwarded  to  him.  He  was  then 
living  in  New  Orleans,  and  I  soon 
began  to  receive  replies  which  further 
piqued  my  curiosity,  both  scientific 
and  literary,  and  aroused  an  interest 
that  grew  with  each  added  year  of 
acquaintance  and  friendship. 

So  far  as  duty  demands  or  the  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  know,  I  shall  try  to 
suggest  some  of  the  literary,  artistic, 
and  psychologic  lessons  I  have  gleaned 
from  a  sympathetic  study  of  Heam's 
mind  and  work.  Probably  he  never 
opened  his  heart  so  generously  to  any 
one  as  to  me,  nor  did  he  so  frankly 
allow  another  to  look  into  his  past  Hfe. 
But  it  was  done,  of  course,  with  the 
unexpressed  condition  that  it  was  to  a 
friend,  and  that  no  friend  would  be- 
tray the  trust.  All  now  admit  that 
with  the  private  and  purely  personal 
life  of  great  actors  and  geniuses,  the 
world  of  spectators  and  enjoyers  has 
and  should  have  no  concern.  The 
dramatist  presents  his  play  and  the 
actor  his  interpretation ;  it  is  a  morbid 
and  impermissible  desire  that  allows 
"personal  journalism"  or  any  sort  of 
** interviewing"  to  go  far  beyond  the 
art-work  as  offered.  As  psycholo- 
gists and  scientists  we  may,  in  a  large 
way,  glance  at  the  sources  which 
make,  mould,  or  mar  the  character 
and  hence  the  art-work,  but  for  every 
restrained  critic  there  is  drawn  a  clear 
line  of  intimacy  within  which  curiosity 
may  not  trench.  This  is  emphatically 
true  of  such  a  man  as  Heam. 

When  in  1889  Heam  appeared  in 


my  reception  room,  although  I  had 
not  seen  any  photograph  of  him,  and 
had  not  even  known  of  his  coming,  I 
at  once  said,  "You  are  Lafcadio." 
The  poor  exotic  was  so  sadly  out  of 
place,  so  wondering,  so  suffering  and 
shy,  that  I  am  sure  he  would  have  run 
out  of  the  house  if  I  had  not  at  once 
shown  him  an  overflowing  kindness, 
or  if  a  tone  of  voice  had  betrayed  any 
curiosity  or  doubt.  It  was  at  once 
agreed  that  he  should  stay  with  me 
indefinitely,  and  there  was  no  delay 
in  providing  him  with  a  seat  at  my 
table,  and  a  room  where  he  could  be 
at  his  work  of  proof-correcting.  His 
"Two  Years  in  the  French  West 
Indies"  was  then  going  through  the 
press  and  an  incident  connected  with 
the  proof-reading  illustrates  how  im- 
possible it  was  for  him,  except  when 
necessity  drove,  to  meet  any  person 
not  already  known.  He  wished  to 
give  his  reader  the  tune  of  the  songs 
printed  on  pages  426-43 1 ,  but  he  knew 
nothing  of  music.  I  arranged  with  a 
lady  to  repeat  the  airs  on  her  piano  as 
he  should  whistle  them,  and  then  to 
write  them  on  the  music  staff.  When 
the  fatal  evening  arrived,  Heam  and  I 
went  to  the  lady's  house,  but  as  we 
proceeded  his  part  in  our  chatting 
lapsed  into  silence,  and  he  lagged  be- 
hind, although  he  finally  dragged  him- 
self to  the  foot  of  the  door-step.  After 
I  had  rung  the  bell,  his  courage  failed, 
and  before  the  door  was  opened  I  saw 
him  nmning  as  if  for  life,  half  a  square 
away! 

Even  before  this  adventure  I  had 
learned  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  get 
him  to  limch  or  dinner  if  any  stranger 
were  present.  I  think  he  always 
listened  to  detect  the  possible  presence 
of  a  stranger  before  entering  the  din- 
ing-room, and  he  wotild  certainly  have 


^  Se.-;  portrait  page  85. 
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starved  rather  than  submit  to  such  an 
ordeal.  It  may  be  readily  imagined 
that  my  attempt  to  secure  his  ser- 
vices as  a  lecturer  before  a  local  liter- 
ary society  was  a  ludicrous  failure. 
He  wotild  have  preferred  hanging. 

I  allude  to  this  attitude  of  his  mind 
from  no  idle  or  curious  reason,  but 
because  it  arose  from  logical  and 
necessary  reasons.  When,  later,  he 
was  in  Japan,  I  was  once  importtmed, 
and  should  not  have  given  way,  to 
give  a  friend  a  note  of  introduction, 
who  was  about  to  visit  Tokio;  as  I 
warned  my  friend,  Heam  refused  to 
see  visitors. 

That  his  extreme  shyness  depended 
upon  his  being  tmknown,  and  that  it 
was  tmited  to  a  lack  of  humor,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  when 
he  came  from  Martinique,  he  wore 
clothing  which  inevitably  made  the 
passers-by  turn  and  look  and  smile. 
Long  and  repeated  endeavors  were 
necessary  before  I  could  get  his  con- 
sent to  lay  aside  the  outrageous  tropi- 
cal hat  for  one  that  would  not  attract 
attention.  How  Uttle  he  recked  of 
this  appears  from  the  tale  I  heard  that 
a  lot  of  street  gamins  in  Philadelphia 
formed  a  queue,  the  leader  holding 
by  Heam's  coat-tails,  and  as  they 
marched,  all  kept  step  and  sang  in 
time,  "Where,  where,  where  did  you 
get  that  hat?" 

At  once  upon  first  meeting  Heam  I 
instinctively  recognized  that  upon  my 
part  the  slightest  sign  of  a  desire  or 
attempt  to  study  him,  to  look  upon 
him  as  an  object  of  literary  or  "nat- 
ural history,*'  would  immediately  put 
an  end  to  our  relations.  Indeed,  it 
never  at  that  time  entered  my  mind 
to  think  thus  of  him,  and,  only  since 
collections  of  his  letters  and  biogra- 
phies are  threatened,  has  it  occurred 
to  me  to  think  over  our  days  and 
months  together,  and  to  help,  so  far 
as  advisable,  toward  a  true  under- 
standing of  the  man  and  of  his  art. 

From  Heam's  letters  to  me,  and 
from  conversations  with  him,  I  learned 
the  following  facts:  His  father.  Dr. 
Charles  Bush  Heam,  was  Surgeon- 
Major  of  the  76th  British  Regiment, 
now  merged  into  the  West  Riding, 


Second  Battalion.  He  was  an  Irish- 
man, and  for  a  long  period  of  service 
was  stationed  at  Madras,  Calcutta. 
Heam  did  not  know  his  mother's 
maiden  name,  but  she  was  a  Greek 
from  Cerigo,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
When  his  father  was  wooing  her  he 
was  set  upon  by  her  male  relatives 
who  thought  they  had  killed  him  with 
their  knives.  Despite  his  score  and 
more  of  woimds,  he  recovered  and 
made  th^  woman  his  wife.  Lafcadio 
was  named  after  the  Island  where  he 
was  bom  (Jime  27, 1850) — the  antique 
Leucadio,  in  Santa  Maura.  Besides 
Lafcadio  there  was  a  yoimger  brother 
named  Daniel  who  was  brought  up  by 
a  brother  of  Dr.  Heam,  an  artist, 
Richard  Heam,  of  Paris.  The  mar- 
riage of  Heam's  father  and  mother* 
proved  unsatisfactory  and  a  divorce 
was  granted  about  1857  or  1858. 
Lafcadio's  mother  remarried  and 
moved  to  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor.  His 
father  also  remarried  and  took  his 
wife  to  India,  where  three  daughters 
were  bom.  Lafcadio  thought  his 
father  was  buried  at  sea.  In  1889 
Lafcadio  was  5  feet  3  inches  tall, 
weighed  137  pounds,  and  had  a  chest 
girthof  36}  inches.  From  Martinique, 
before  I  had  met  him,  he  wrote  me: 

I  am  very  near-sighted,  have  lost  one 
eye,  which  disfigures  me  considerably;  and 
my  near-sightedness  always  prevented  the 
gratification  of  a  natural  penchant  for  phys- 
ical exercise.  I  am  a  good  swimmer,  that 
is  all. 

In  reply  to  nearly  all  the  questions 
about  my  near-sightedness  I  might  answer, 
"Yes.**  I  had  the  best  advice  in  London, 
and  observe  all  the  rules  you  suggest. 
Glasses  strain  the  eye  too  much — ^part  of 
retina  is  gone.  The  other  eye  was  des- 
troyed by  a  blow  at  college;  or  rather  by 
inflammation  consequent  upon  the  blow. 
I  can  tell  you  more  about  myself  when  I 
see  you,  but  the  result  will  be  more  curious 
than  pleasing.  Myopia  is  not  aggra- 
vating. 

As  for  me,  I  know  I  have  a  good  deal  in 
me  not  to  thank  my  ancestors  for;  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  that  I  cannot  even  if  I  would 
trace  myself  two  generations  back,  not 
even  one  generation  on  the  mother's  side. 
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Half  these  Greeks  are  mixed  with  Turks 
and  Arabs;— don 't  know  how  much  of  an 
Oriental  mixture  I  have,  or  may  have. 

Heam  early  fell  under  the  spell  of 
the  exquisite  literary  art  of  the  French 
masters  of  the  short  story,  and  espe- 
cially of  Gautier.  A  paragraph  from 
a  letter  of  Heam  reads: 

You  asked  me  about  Gautier.  I  have 
read  and  possess  nearly  all  his  works; 
and  before  I  was  really  mature  enough  for 
such  an  undertaking  I  translated  his  six 
most  remarkable  short  stories:  **Une  Nuit 
de  Cleopatre,*'  **La  Morte  a  Moureuse," 
Arria  Marcella,"  "Le  Pied  de  Momie," 
Le  Roi  Candaule,"  and  "Omphale". 
which  were  published  by  R.  Worthington 
about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  tmder  the 
title  of  the  opening  story :  "One  of 
Cleopatra's  Nights."  The  work  contains, 
I  regret  to  sa;*,  several  shocking  errors;  and 
the  publisher  refused  me  the  right  to  correct 
the  plates.  The  book  remains  one  of  the 
sins  of  my  literary  youth;  but  I  am  sure 
my  judgment  of  the  value  of  the  stories 
was  correct  and  if  ever  able  I  shall  try  to 
get  out  a  new  and  correct  edition.  Of 
Sainte-Beuve  I  have  read  very  little — 
found  him  silver-grey.  Most  of  the  Ro- 
mantic school  I  have.  If  you  like  Gautier, 
how  much  more  would  you  like  the  mar- 
vellous work  of  Julien  Viaud  (Pierre  Loti) ; 
We  know  each  other  by  letter.  Read 
"Le  Roman  d'  un  Spahi*'  first;  I  think  it 
will  astonish  you.  Then  "Le  Mariage 
de  Loti";  then  "Fleurs  d' Ennui."  No 
such  books  were  ever  written  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world." 

So  far  as  concerns  Heam's  literary 
life,  it  naturally  divides  itself  into  four 
periods:  The  first  was  the  New  Or- 
leans Epoch,  1884  to  1888,  in  which 
fall  his  translations  from  the  French, 
published  anonymously  in  the  Times- 
Democrat;  his  editorials,  reports,  etc., 
in  the  same  newspaper,  some  of  these 
signed;  his  two  volumes,  "Stray 
Leaves  from  Strange  Literatures," 
The  Collection  of  Creole  Proverbs, 
and  "Some  Chinese  Ghosts."  After 
these  newspapery  articles,  Heam 
showed  not  only  his  trend,  but  at  once 
seized  upon  his  material — such  as 
cotild  be  used  by  his  paper,  and  at  the 


same  time  such  as  would  at  least  in 
part  satisfy  his  already  exigeant  liter- 
ary taste.  The  large  scrap-book  left 
me,  and  which  is  filled  with  his  trans- 
lations of  tales  and  novels  for  these 
years  significantly  starts  off  with  one 
from  Guy  de  Maupassant.  At  least 
twenty-five  more  by  this  master  of 
the  short  story  follow,  and  scores  of 
others  by  different  writers  give  evi- 
dence of  the  zeal  of  Heam  in  this 
brief  period.  Flaubert,  of  course, 
early  attracted  his  attention,  and 
probably  was  the  writer,  his  master  in 
truth,  who  exercised  the  most  pro- 
found influence  upon  Heam's  judg- 
ment and  literary  workmanship.  I 
was  early  surprised  that  Heam  had 
not  translated  one  of  Gautier's  most 
magnificent  tales,  and  to  my  inquiry 
Heam  wrote  me  from  Martinique: 

The  work  of  Gautier  cited  by  you — 
"Avatar" — ^was  my  first  translation  from 
the  French.  I  never  could  find  a  pub- 
lisher for  it,  however,  and  threw  thte  MS. 
away  at  last  in  disgust.  It  is  certainly  a 
wonderful  story;  but  the  self-styled  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  so  much prudery  that  even 

this  innocent  phantasy  seems  to  shock  his 
sense  of  the  "proper." 

The  drift  of  Heam's  mind  is  more 
clearly  seen  in  his  unsigned  editorials 
during  this  New  Orleans  period. 
There  is  the  somewhat  desperate  at- 
tempt at  superficiality  and  objectivity 
required  by  the  newspaper  reader,  but 
it  is  astonishing  how  persistently  the 
mystic  sentimentalist  succeeds  in 
bringing  his  favorite  theme  to  the  fore. 
"Cholera  Vaccination"  starts  the  list 
in  a  second  scrap-book,  then  in  motley 
confusion ,  *  *  Literary  Pessimism, '  * 
"The  Song  Celestial,"  "The  Jewish 
Question,"  "Russian  Literature," 
" Poetry  and  Pay, "  "The  Present  and 
Future  of  India,"  "Archaeology," 
"The  Great  I-Am,"  "The  Fear  of 
Death,"  "The  Magician  of  Paris" 
(Pasteur),  "Tolstoi's  Vanity  of  Wis- 
dom," "Minos,"  "John  Fiske's  Phil- 
osophy," "On  Dante,"  "The  Origin 
of  Christmas,"  "The  Future  of  Ideal- 
ism." "Solitude,"  "The  Religion  of 
Suffering,"   "A  Defence  of  Pessim- 
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ism,  '  "Over-Education, "  ** Deca- 
dence as  a  Fine  Art,"  **Theosophical 
Iconoclasm,  '*  **  Nihilistic  Literature, " 
** Creole  Literature,"  "A  Religious 
Nightmare. "  "Chinese  Belief  in  God, " 
etc.  Already  Ream's  mind  shows 
the  beginning  of  the  life-long  search 
after  '*the  ghostly";  his  aim  had  al- 
ready begim  to  give  his  reader  "the 
creeps,"  the  haunting  sense  of  awe 
and  shudder  and  mystery,  without 
and  within  the  human  life  and  soul. 

The  translation  of  Anatole  France's 
"The  Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard,"  a 
separate  voltmie,  also  belongs  to  the 
New  Orleans  time. 

Although  pubUshed  after  Heam 
had  left  New  Orleans,  "Chita," 
properly  belongs  to  the  New  Orleans 
period.  Concerning  this  story  he 
wrote  me: 

"Chita"  was  founded  on  the  fact  of  a 
child  saved  from  the  Lost  Island  disaster 
by  some  Louisiana  fisher-folk,  and  brought 
up  by  .them.  Years  after  a  Creole  hunter 
recognized  her,  and  reported  her  where- 
abouts to  relatives.  These,  who  were  rich, 
determined  to  bring  her  up  as  yoimg  ladies 
are  brought  up  in  the  South,  and  had  her 
sent  to  a  convent.  But  she  had  lived  the 
free  healthy  life  of  the  coast,  and  could  not 
bear  the  convent;  she  ran  away  from  it, 
married  a  fisherman,  and  lives  somewhere 
down  there  now, — ^the  mother  of  multi- 
tudinous children." 

The  Martinique  period  is  opened  by 
Youma, "  and  carried  on  by  the 
Two  years  in  the  French  West 
Indies";  the  perfect  chapter  on  Mt. 
Pel^e  in  peace  and  sunshine  seems  to 
have  a  dim  forefeeling  of  the  ap- 
proaching calamity  which  makes  one 
wish  that  the*  same  splendid  descrip- 
tive powers  might  have  told  the  story 
of  the  eruption  which  occurred  a  few 
years  later.  As  a  tour  de  force  Heam 
would  have  been  in  great  part  equal 
to  the  emergency,  but  one  can  well 
imagine  that  his  interest  would  soon 
have  slipped  from  the  hard  horrors 
and  desolations  of  the  moimtain  in 
agony  and  burying  all  in  thunderous 
death,  and  instead  would  have  woven 
a  soft  stmset  of  darkening  silences  out 
of   the   faint   dreams   and   vanished 
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longings  of  his  dead  grown-children 
friends. 

His  "Two  Years"  was  revised  in 
1889  at  my  house.  This  summer 
made  noteworthy  changes  in  Heam's 
character.  I  suspect  it  was  his  first 
experience  in  anything  that  might  be 
called  home  life.  To  his  beloved  pays 
des  revenants,  Martinique,  his  mind 
constantly  reverted,  with  an  Ahnung 
that  he  should  never  see  it  again. 
There  are  truth  and  pathos  and  keen 
self-knowledge,  frankly  expressed  in 
the  letters  he  would  write  me  in  the 
next  room,  and  immediately  after  we 
had  chatted  long  together,  and  when 
he  felt  that  the  pen  could  better  ex- 
press what  he  shyly  shrank  from 
speaking: 

Ah!  to  have  a  profession  is  to  be  ric}!, 
to  have  international  current-money,  a 
gold  that  is  cosmopolitan,  passes  every- 
where. Then  I  think  I  would  never  settle 
down  in  any  place;  would  visit  all,  wander 
about  as  long  as  I  could.  There  is  such 
a  delightful  pleasantness  about  the  first 
relations  with  people  in  strange  places — 
before  you  have  made  any  rival,  excited 
any  ill  wills,  incurred  anybody's  displeasure. 
Stay  long  enough  in  any  one  place  and  the 
illusion  is  over;  you  have  to  sift  this  society 
through  the  meshes  of  your  nerves,  and 
find  perhaps  one  good  friendship  too  large 
to  pass  through. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  world;  the  ugli- 
ness of  some  humanity  only  exists  as  the 
shadowing  that  outlines  the  view;  the 
nobility  of  man  and  the  goodness  of  woman 
can  only  be  felt  by  those  who  know  the 
possibilities  of  degradation  and  corruption. 
Philosophically  I  am  simply  a  follower  of 
Spencer,  whose  mind  gives  me  the  greatest 
conception  of  Divinity  I  can  yet  expand  to 
receive.  The  faultiness  is  not  with  the  world, 
but  with  myself.  I  inherit  certain  suscep- 
tibilities, weaknesses,  sensitivenesses,  which 
render  it  impossible  to  adapt  myself  to  the 
ordinary  milieu;  I  have  to  make  one  of  my 
own  wherever  I  go,  and  never  mingle 
with  that  already  made.  True,  I  love 
much  knowledge,  but  I  escape  pains  which, 
in  spite  of  all  your  own  knowledge,  you 
could  not  wholly  comprehend,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  you  can  mingle  with 
men. 
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I  am  really  quite  lonesome  for  you,  and 
am  reflecting  how  much  more  lonesome  I 
shall  be  in  some  outrageotis  equatorial 
country  where  I  shall  not  see  you  any 
more; — also  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  and 
inexplainably  atrocious  to  know  that  some 

day  or  other  there  will  be  no  Gooley  at 

St.  That  I  should  cease  to  make  a  shadow 
some  day  seems  quite  natural,  because 
Heamey  boy  is  only  a  bubble  anyhow 
("The  earth  hath  bubbles"), — ^but  you, 
hating  mysteries  and  seeing  and  feeling  and 
knowing  everything, — you  have  no  right 
ever  to  die  at  all.  And  I  can  *t  help 
doubting  whether  you  will.  You  have 
almost  made  me  believe  what  you  do  not 
believe  yourself :  that  there  are  souls. 
I  haven't  any,  I  know;  but  I  think  you 
have, — something  electrical  and  luminous 
inside  you  that  will  walk  about  and  see 
things  always.  Are  you  really — ^what  I 
see  of  you-— only  an  Envelope  of  something 
subtler  and  perpetual?  Because  if  you 
are,  I  might  want  you  to  pass  down  some 
day  southward,— over  the  blue  rx>ne  and 
the  volcanic  peaks  like  a  little  wind. — ^arid 
flutter  through  the  palm-plumes  imder  the 
all-putrefying  sim, — ^and  reach  down 
through  old  roots  to  the  bones  of  me.  and 
try  to  raise  me  up.  . 

The  weakness  and  even  exhaustion 
which  the  West  Indian  climate  had 
produced  in  Heam  was  painfully 
apparent.  His  stay  in  Philadelphia, 
warm  as  this  summer  was  to  us, 
brought  him  speedily  back  to  physical 
health.  The  lesson  was  not  tmheeded, 
nor  its  implications,  by  his  sensitive 
mind.  From  Martinique  he  had  writ- 
ten me,  Jtme  4,  1888: 

Were  I  to  continue  to  live  here  for  some 
years  more,  I  am  almost  sure  that  I  should 
find  it  difficvilt  to  write  English.  The 
resources  of  the  intellectual  life  are  all 
lacking  here, — no  libraries,  no  books  in 
any  language; — a  mind  accustomed  to 
discipline  becomes  like  a  garden  long 
uncultivated,  in  which  the  rare  flowers 
return  to  their  primitive  savage  forms,  or 
are  smothered  by  rank,  tough  growths 
which  ought  to  be  pulled  up  and  thrown 
away.  Nature  does  not  allow  you  to  think 
here,  or  to  study  seriously,  or  to  work 
earnestly;  revolt  against  her,  and  with  one 


subtle  touch  of  fever  she  leaves  you  helpless 
and  thoughtless  for  months. 

But  she  is  so  beautiful,  nevertheless, 
that  you  love  her  more  and  more  daily,— 
that  you  gradually  cease  to  wish  to  do 
aught  contrary  to  her  local  laws  and 
customs.  Slowly,  you  begin  to  lose  all 
affection  for  the  great  rough  Northern 
nurse  that  taught  you  to  think,  to  work, 
to  aspire.  Then,  after  a  while,  this  nude 
warm  savage  amorous  Southern  nature 
succeeds  in  persuading  you  that  labor  and 
effort  and  purpose  are  foolish  things, — 
that  life  is  very  sweet  without  them; — and 
you  actually  find  yourself  ready  to  confess 
that  the  aspirations  and  inspirations  bom 
of  the  struggle  for  life  in  the  North  are  all 
madness, — that  they  wasted  years  which 
might  have  been  delightfully  dozed  away 
in  land  where  the  air  is  always  warm,  and 
sea  always  the  color  of  sapphire,  the  woods 
perpetually  green  as  the  pltmiage  of  a 
green  parrot. 

I  must  confess  I  have  had  some  such 
experiences.  It  appears  to  me  impossible 
to  resign  m3rself  to  living  again  in  a  great 
city  and  in  a  cold  climate.  Of  cotu-se  I 
shall  have  to  return  to  the  States  for  a  while, 
— ^a  short  while,  probably; — but  I  do  not 
think  I  will  ever  settle  there.  I  am  apt  to 
become  tired  of  places,  or  at  least  of  the 
disagreeable  facts  attaching  more  or  less 
to  all  places  and  becoming  more  and  more 
marked  and  unendurable  the  longer  one 
sta)rs.  So  that  ultimately  I  am  sure  to 
wander  off-  somewhere  else.  You  can 
comprehend  how  one  becomes  tired  of  the 
very  stones  of  a  place, — the  odors,  the 
colors,  theshapesofshadows  and  tint  of  its 
sky; — and  how  small  irritations  become 
colossal  and  crushing  by  years  of  repetition 
— yet  perhaps  you  will  not  comprehend 
that  one  can  actually  become  weary- of  a 
whole  system  of  life,  of  civilization  even 
with  very  limited  experience.  Such  is 
exactly  my  present  feeling, — an  unutterable 
weariness  of  the  aggressive  characteristics 
of  existence  in  a  highly  organized  society. 
The  higher  the  social  development,  the 
sharper  the  struggle.  One  feels  this 
especially  in  America, — in  the  nervous 
centres  of  the  world's  activity.  One  feels, 
at  least  I  imagine,  in  the  tropics,  where  it 
is  such  an  effort  just  to  live,  that  one  has 
no  force  left  for  the  effort  to  expand  one's 
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own  individuality  at  the  cost  of  another's. 
I  clearly  perceive  that  a  man  enamored 
of  the  tropics  has  but  two  things  to  do: 
To  abandon  intellectual  work,  or  to  conquer 
the  fascination  of  Natui-e. 

Which  I  will  do  will  depend  upon 
necessity.  I  would  remain  in  this  zone  if 
I  could  maintain  a  certain  position  here; — 
to  keep  it  requires  means  I  can  earn  only 
by  writing,  and  yet  if  I  remain  a  few  years 
more,  I  will  have  become  (perhaps?)  unable 
to  write.  So  if  I  am  to  live  in  the  tropics, 
as  I  would  like  to  do,  I  must  earn  the  means 
for  it  in  very  short  order.  So  far  I  have 
just  been  able  to  scrape  along; — the  climate 
numbs  mental  life,  and  the  inspirations  I 
hoped  for  won't  come.  The  real,  sur- 
passing imagination,  whelms  the  ideal 
out  of  sight  and  hearing.  The  world  is 
young  here, — not  old  and  wise  and  gray 
as  in  the  North ;  and  one  must  not  seek  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  it.  I  stispect  that  the  mate- 
rial fiu-nished  by  the  tropics  can  only  be 
utilized  in  a  Northern  atmosphere. 

The  veering  of  the  tide  is  shown  in 
many  letters, — for  examrple: 

I  am  convinced  now  that  most  of  our 
fashions  are  deformities;  that  grace  is 
savage,  or  must  be  savage  in  order  to  be 
perfect;  that  man  was  never  made  to  wear 
shoes;  that  in  order  to  comprehend 
antiquity,  the  secret  of  Greek  art,  one  must 
know  the  tropics  a  little  (so  much  has 
fashion  invaded  the  rest  of  the  world), 
and  that  the  question  of  more  or  less  liberty 
in  the  sex  relation  is  one  of  localities  and 
conditions,  scarcely  to  be  brought  under 
a  general  rule. 

Your  objection  to  my  idea  is  quite 
correct.  I  have  already  abandoned  it. 
It  would  have  to  be  sexual.  Never  could 
you  find  in  the  tropics  that  magnificent 
type  of  womanhood,  which  in  the  New 
England  girl,  makes  one  afraid  even  to 
think  about  sex,  while  absolutely  adoring 
the  personality.  Perfect  natures  inspire 
the  love  that  is  a  fear.  I  don't  think  any 
love  is  noble  without  it.  The  tropical 
woman  inspires  a  love  that  is  half  a  com- 
passion, this  is  always  dangerous,  untrust- 
worthy, delusive — ^pregnant  with  future 
pains  inntimerable. 

You  must  not  think  your  aid  to  me 
has  been  without  result.     It  enabled  me 


to  prepare  my  book — ^the  pretty  book! — 
as  I  could  not  otherwise  have  done;  ex- 
panded my  mind  in  the  better  direction; 
inspired  a  story  which  will  yet  make  a 
sensation  for  me,  created  a  friendship 
nothing  will  ever  weaken,  and  taught  me 
some  knowledge  of  civilized  habits  which  I 
find  useful  to  me  here. 

You  have  made  the  story;  your  beef- 
steak and  coffee  and  muffins  made  the 
thoughts  of  it;  your  bed  gave  me  recupera- 
tion from  the  labor  of  it;  and  the  spiritual 
sense  you  forced  into  me— despite  much 
writhing  of  tentacles — is  its  soul.  No, 
dear  Gooley,  I  will  never  be  indifferent  to 
you  I  Never  think  that;  I  understand 
better  than  you  suppose.  If  I  am  silent 
at  intervals,  never  doubt  me,  dear  teacher 
and  brother; — and  you  will  find  everything 
come  right. 

This  which  Heam  calls  "the  spirit- 
ual sense,*'  a  recognition  of  love  and 
personality  behind  materialism,  and 
making  Spencerism  shine  with  a  di- 
vine-human smile,  was  a  feeling  I  had 
tried  to  arouse  during  our  long  walks 
and  talks.  Every  bit  gained  was 
called  by  us  a  ''tentacle.*' 

To-day  I  read  a  chapter  of  Ruskin 
"on  the  Fimction  of  Light  in  Art,"  with 
amazement  and  delight.  Number  the 
tentacle!     I  am  a  Ruskinite. 

Are  you  perfectly,  positively  sure  there 
is  really  a  sharp  distinction  between 
moral  and  physical  sensibilities?  I  doubt 
it.  I  suspect  what  we  term  the  finer 
moral  susceptibilities  signify  merely  a 
more  complex  and  perfect  evolution  of 
purely  physical  sensitiveness.  The  es- 
tablished distinction  simply  seems  to  me 
that  "  moral "  feelings  are  those  into  which 
the  sexual  instinct  does  not  visibly  enter, 
or  those  in  which  some  form  of  desire, 
some  form  of  egotism,  does  not  predominate 
at  the  cost  of  justice  to  others.  There  is 
a  queer  vagueness  about  all  definitions  of 
the  moral  sense.  When  one's  physical 
sensibilities  are  fully  developed  and  prop- 
erly balanced,  I  do  not  think  wickedness 
to  others  ix>ssible.  The  cruel  and  the 
selfish  are  capable  of  doing  what  is  called 
wrong,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
suffering  inflicted.  Thorough  conscious- 
ness of  the  result  of  acting  forms  morality 
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if  morality  is  self-restraint,  self-sacrifice, 
incapacity  to  injure  unnecessarily;— one 
who  tinderstands  pain  does  not  give  it. 
Of  course  I  am  not  a  believer  in  free  will. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  individual  soul, — 
though  in  the  manifestations  of  a  universal 
human,  or  divine,  soul,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  or  to  have  that  doubt  which  almost 
admits  of  belief 

Perhaps  I  should  not  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Heam  to  attempt 
Japan  had  it  not  been  for  a  little  book 
that  fell  into  his  hands  during  the 
stay  with  me.  In  sending  it  to  me  he 
wrote: 

Gooley! — I  have  foimd  a  marvellous 
book, — a  book  of  books! — a  colossal, 
splendid,  godlike  book.  You  must  read 
every  line  of  it.  Tell  me  how  I  can  send 
it.  For  heaven's  s^e  don  't  skip  a  word 
of  it.  The  book  is  called  ''The  Soul  of  the 
Far  East,"  but  its  title  is  smaller  than  its 
imprint. 

Hbarnbybot. 

P.S. 

Let  something  else  go  to  H — ,  and  read 
this  book  instead.  May  God  eternally 
bless  and  infinitely  personalize  the  man 
who  wrote  this  book!  Please  don't  skip 
one  solitary  line  of  it,  and  don't  delay 
reading  it, — because  something,  much! 
is  going  to  go  out  of  this  book  into  your 
heart  and  life  and  stay  there!  I  have 
just  finished  this  book  and  feel  like  John 
in  Patmos,— only  a  d  d  sight  better. 
He  who  shall  skip  one  word  of  this  book 
let  his  portion  be  cut  off  and  his  name 
blotted  out  of  the  Book  of  Life.* 

Later  came  a  note  about  this  book 
which  brought  the  unalloyed  and 
characteristic  touch: 


*  Mr.  Parcival  Lowell's  book  soon  reached  me  con- 
taining the  inecription:  "  To  George  M.  Gould,  with 
best  love  of  his  spiritual  xmpil  L.  H."  I  have  inten- 
iionally  retained  coOoqtiialisms  in  these  excerpts,  the 
indications  of  our  familiarity,  etc.,  to  give  a  glim  pee 
into  the  heart  of  the  affectionate  and  sweet-natured 
man.  It  is  particularly  appropriate  since  malignity 
has  recently  made  the  blunder  which  is  worse  than 
crime'*  of  uackening  the  memory  of  the  dead  one  by 
a  lot  of  atrocious  lies,  and  insinuations  more  vile 
than  Ues.  .  He  was  a  legitimate  child;  his  life  was 
as  dean  and  pure  as  are  the  lives  of  most  of  us. 
Friends,  and  ne  had  many  good  and  loving  ones 
among  respectable  "white  people,  are  now  seeking 
to  educate  his  legitimate  son  by  his  Japanese  wife, 
partly  by  means  of  a  biography  and  collection  of  his 
letters.  But  the  scurrilous  newspaper  which  sought 
to  besmirch  Heam's  memory  will  not  acknowledge 
its  QMliciBiW  toltehqodf. 


The  man  who  wrote  **  The  Soul  of  the 
Far  East "  and  '*  Choson  "  is  nevertheless  an 
accomplished  mathematician.  But  you 
will  notice  that  his  divine  poetry  touches 
only  that  which  no  scientific  knowledge  can 
explain, — ^that  which  no  mathematics  can 
solve, — ^that  which  must  remain  mysterious 
throughout  all  conceivable  space  and  time, 
— ^the  fluttering  of  the  Human  Soul  in  its 
chrysalis,  which  it  at  once  hates  and  loves, 
and  hates  becatise  it  loves,  and  strives  to 
burst  through,  and  still  fears  unspeakably 
to  break, — though  dimly  conscious  of  the 
infinite  ghostly  Peace  beyond. 

That  beneath  all  occidental  in- 
heritances and  masks  Heam  was 
partly  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  his. 
mother,  is  proved  by  almost  every 
page  of  his  writings,  and  often  of  his 
letters. 

It  must  have  struck  you,  if  you  have 
studied  Buddhism — (not  "esoteric  Bud- 
dhism" which  is  damnable  charlatanism!  ) 
— how  the  tenets  of  that  great  faith  are  con- 
vertible into  scientific  truths  in  the  trans- 
forming crucible  of  the  new  philosophy. 
The  consequence  of  the  crime  or  the  sacri- 
fice in  the  forming  of  the  future  personality ; 
the  heights  attainable  by  discipline,  of 
indifference  to  external  things;  the  duty 
and  holiness  of  the  extinction  of  the  Self; 
the  monstrous  allegory  of  the  physical 
metempsychosis  which  is  the  shadow  of 
a  tremendous  truth;  the  supreme  Buddha- 
hood  which  is  the  melting  into  the  infinite 
life,  light,  knowledge,  and  the  peace  of  the 
immensities;  science  gives  a  harmonious 
commentary  upon  all  .  these,  which  it 
refuses  to  the  more  barbarous  faith  of  the 
Occident.  All  that  is  noble  in  the  Chris- 
tianity too  much  boasted  of,  belongs  also 
to  the  older  and  vaster  dream  of  the  east — 
is  perchance  a  dim  reflection  of  it;  the 
possibility  of  the  invasion  of  the  Oriental 
philosophy  into  the  Occident  seems  to  me 
worthy  of  consideration. 

These  epics  are  simply  inexhaustible 
mines  of  folklore  and  legend, — like  the 
Katha-Sarit-Sagara.  But  one  gets  cloyed 
soon.  It  requires  the  patience  of  a  Tal- 
mud ist  to  work  in  these  huge  ntasses  to  get 
out  a  diamond  or  two.  But  diamonds 
there  are.  You  know  that  mighty  pan- 
theistic hymn,  the  "Bhagavad-Gita,"  is  but 
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a  little  fragment  of  the  Mahabharata; — 
also  the  story  of  Nala,  so  beautifully 
translated  by  Monier  Williams,  Arnold, 
and  the  wonderful  dead  Hindoo  girl,  Tom 
Dutt,  who  wrote  English  and  French  as 
well  as  Hindustani  and  Sanscrit,  made 
also  some  exqtiisite  renderings.  All  you 
coxild  wish  for  in  this  direction  has  not 
indeed  been  done;  but  it  will  take  a  hundred 
years  to  do  it.  I  am  only  a  dilettante,  not 
a  linguist;  and  I  only  try  to  familiarize 
myself  with  the  aspect  of  a  national  Idea  as 
manifested  in  these  epics.  Some  day  I 
shall  try  to  offer  the  public  a  little  volvmie 
dealing  with  the  Old  Arabic  spirit — ^pre- 
Islamic  and  post-Islamic.  The  poetry 
of  the  desert  is  Homeric.  And  I  don't 
•know  but  that  for  piue  natural  poetry,  the 
great  Finnish  Kahvala  is  not  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  Indian  epics. 

Those  whose  profession,  function, 
or  delight  consists  in  dissemination  of 
ideas  or  the  search  for  truth,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  Slave- 
htmters  and  the  Missionary-makers. 
The  ideal  of  the  first  class  was  the 
Roman  owner  of  a  living  library, — 
slaves  each  able  to  recite  at  command 
the  works  of  a  designated  author. 
The  realization  of  the  second  class  is 
the  scientific  delver  who  is  overjoyed 
to  give  away  all  his  ideas,  who  begs 
the  young  disciple  to  take  his  newest 
and  most  beautiful  discovery  or  sug- 
gestion, appropriate  it  as  his  own,  if 
he  will,  but  scatter  it  abroad  he  must. 
Ownership  in  ideas  is  a  redticiio  ad 
absurdum;  to  make  truth  personal,  the 
possession  of  one  is  per  se  to  unmake 
it,  and  turn  it  into  untruth.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  the  modem  litterateur, 
who  is  compelled  by  poverty,  by 
rivalry,  or  by  ambition  to  enslave  his 
ideas,  that  he  must  not  let  his  living 
books,  his  bought  ideas,  nm  away. 
And  as  for  manumission — ^that  is  not 
in  this  story!  There  is  in  one  of  our 
large  cities  a  brilliantly  witty  person 
who  has  never  written  or  dictated  a 
line;  but  this  great  author  makes  a 
profession  of  selling  witticisms,  id^es- 
tneres,  bon-mots,  plots,  and  what-nots, 
to  other  authors  fatally  deficient  in 
originality.  These  hang  about  and 
say:  I  '11  give  you  $5.  oo  for  that  saying 


(dashed  off  in  the  sparkle  of  conversa- 
tion); another  offers  $10.00  for  a 
novelette  idea  to  be  snapped  off  in 
thirty  seconds  from  date.  Quotations 
from  Heam  might  be  given  throwing 
an  obUque  illumination  from  this  side, 
and  here  is  one  which  recalls  another 
phasing  of  it: 

But  the  next  day  the  enchantment 
evaporates,  and  I  think  "  What  an  ass  I 
have  been, — I  won't  go  there  any  more.** 
Then  a  letter  comes,  and  I  argue  with 
myself: —  "  Why  not? — the  sensation  of 
getting  bewitched  is  so  delicious;  yield  to 
it, — ^make  a  story  out  of  it. "  So  I  am  trying 
to  make  a  story  out  of  it, — ^perhaps  next 
year  it  will  develop.  By  the  way,  I  think 
you  are  jealous  of  the  seeming  absorption 

of  my  attentions  by   ,     Don't! 

She  is  only  a  phenomenon.  You  gave  me 
a  soul.  My  soul  is  studying  her  soul. 
You  see  what  you  have  done.  You  are 
like  Goddlemittey:  you  make  a  soul,  and 

then    send    the   soul  to where 

there  is  a  Garden  containing  the  Tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  and  thus 
condemn  that  soul  to  eternal  damnation 
by  the  temptation  prepared  for  it. 

Here  are  two  more  views  of  das 
€wig  Weibliclie  which  do  not  appear 
in  Heam's  published  work: 

Speaking  of  the  sexual  sense  being  "such 
an  infernal  liar  "  there  are  reasons  that  lead 
me  to  doubt  whether  it  is  all  a  liar.  I 
think  it  never  tells  a  physical  lie.  It  only 
tells  an  ethical  one.  The  physical  memory 
of  the  most  worthless  woman  that  ever 
ensnared  a  man  vibrates  always  afterwards 
with  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  But  that  is  not 
really  what  I  intended  to  say:  I  want  to 
know  if  there  be  any  scientific  explanation 
of  this  fact.  A  woman  wicked  enough  to 
tempt  a  man  to  cut  his  mother's  throat 
may  have  a  peculiar  physical  magnetism. 
The  touch  of  her  hand  in  passing,  the 
character  of  a  look  from  her — although 
she  be  ugly, — ^may  be  irresistible,  ruining. 
A  good  woman,  beautiful,  graceful,  in- 
finitely her  physical  superior  may  have  no 
such  charm  for  the  same  man.  Here  is  a 
mystery  I  cannot  explain.  This  phenom- 
enon is  especially  noticeable  in  the  tropics, 
where  differences  of  race  and  race  mixture 
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produce  astounding  sexual  yariations. 
Never  was  there  a  huger  stupidity  than  the 
observation  that  "  all  women  are  in  one 
respect  alike."  On  the  contrary,  in  that 
one  respect  they  differ  infinitely,  inex- 
plicably,   diabolically,    fantastically. 

•*When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  to  go  to  con- 
fession, and  my  confessions  were  honest 
ones.  One  day  I  told  the  ghostly  father 
that  I  had  been  guilty  of  desiring  with 
imspeakable  desire  that  the  devil  would 
come  to  me  in  the  shapes  he  came  to  those 
anchorites  of  the  desert,  so  that  I  cotild 
yield  to  any  and  all  temptations  offered. 
He  was  a  grim  man  who  rarely  showed 
emotion,  my  confessor;  but  on  that 
occasion  he  actually  rose  to  his  feet  in  anger. 
"  Let  me  warn  you! "  he  cried; — **Let  me 
warn  you  of  all  things! — ^never  wish  that! 
You  might  be  more  sorry  for  it  than  you 
can  possibly  believe!"  Now,  when  he 
thus  spoke,  his  earnestness  filled  me  with 
a  fearful  joy; — for  I  thought  all  that  I 
wished  for  might  be  realized — so  serious 
he  looked.  .  .  .  And,  after  that,  — Oh! 
how  I  prayed  for  some  pretty  gracious 
devil  to  come  to  me,  and  take  my  soul  in 

exchange  for  !     But  the  merciless 

succubi  all  continued  to  remain  in  hell! 

Critical  analysis  of  other  authors 
was  not  in  Heam's  program,  but  he 
had  his  own  views  in  such  matters. 
From  my  bundle  of  letters,  I  extract 
two  paragraphs: 

Thanks  for  the  superb  paper  on  Loti. 
I  cannot  imagine  anything  much  finer  in 
the  way  of  literary  analysis.  But  what 
does  James  want?— evolution  to  leap  a 
thousand  years?  What  he  classes  as 
sensual  perceptions  must  be  sensitized 
and  refined  supemally, — fully  evolved  and 
built  up  before  the  moral  ones,  of  which 
they  are  the  physiological  foundations, 
pedestals.  Granting  the  doubt  as  to  the 
ultimate  nature  of  Mind,  it  is  still  tolerably 
positive  that  its  development — so  far  as 
man  is  concerned — follows  the  development 
of  the  nervous  system;  and  that  very 
sensuousness  which  at  once  delights  and 
scandalizes  James,  rather  seems  to  me  a 
splendid  augury  of  the  higher  sensitiveness 
to  come,  in  some  future  age  of  writers  and 
poets, — ^the  finer  *'  sensibility  of  soul,"  whose 
creative  work  will  caress  the  nobler  emo- 


tions more  delicately  than  Loti's  genius 
ever  caressed  the  senses  of  color  and  form 
and  odor. 

You  ask  me  about  my  idea  of  Whitman? 
I  have  not  patience  for  him, — ^nor  as  for 
Emerson.  Enormous  suggesitveness  in 
both,  rather  than  clear  utterance.  I  used 
to  like  John  Weiss  better  than  Emerson. 
Then  there  is  a  shagginess,  an  tmcouthness, 
a  Calibanishness  about  Whitman  that 
repels.  He  makes  me  think  of  some 
gigantic  dtunb  being  that  sees  things,  and 
wants  to  make  others  see  them,  and  cannot 
for  want  of  a  finer  means  of  expression 
than  Nature  gives  him.  But  there  is 
manifest  the  rude  nobility  of  the  man, — 
the  primitive  and  patriarchal  soul-feeling 
to  men  and  the  world.  Whitman  lays  a 
Cyclopean  foundation  on  which  I  fancy, 
some  wonderful  architect  will  yet  build  up 
some  marvellous  thing.  .  .  .  Yes,  there  is 
nonsense  in  Swinburne,  but  he  is  merely  a 
melodist  and  colorist.  He  enlarges  the 
English  tongue, — shows  its  richness,  un- 
suspected flexibility,  admirable  sponge- 
power  of  beauty-absorption.  He  is  not 
to  be  despised  by  the  student. 

The  dependence  not  only  of  the 
literary  character  and  workmanship 
of  a  writer,  but  even  his  innermost 
psyche,  upon  vision,  normal  or  abnor- 
mal, is  a  truth  which  has  been  dimly 
and  falteringly  felt  by  several  writers. 
Heam  himself  has  written  a  leader  on 
the  subject.  Concerning  **Madame  Bo- 
vary,  "and  his  friend  Flaubert,  Maxime 
du  Camp  reflects  some  glintings  of  the 
truth.  But  these  and  others,  lacking 
the  requisite  expert  definiteness  of 
knowledge,  have  failed  to  catch  the 
satisfying  and  clear  point  of  view. 
To  illustrate  I  may  quote  the  para- 
graph of  du  Camp: 

The  literary  procedure  of  Flaubert 
threw  everybody  off  the  track  and  even 
some  of  the  experts.  But  it  was  a  very 
simple  matter;  it  was  by  the  accumulation 
and  the  superposition  of  details  that  he 
arrived  at  power.  It  is  the  physiologic 
method,  the  method  of  the  myopes  who 
look  at  things  one  after  the  other,  very 
exactly,  and  then  describe  them  succes- 
sively. The  literature  of  imagination 
may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  schools, 
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that  of  the  myopes  and  that  of  the  hy- 
peropes.  The  myopes  see  minutely,  study 
every  line,  finding  each  detail  of  importance 
because  everything  appears  to  them  in 
isolation;  about  them  is  a  sort  of  cloud  in 
which  is  detached  the  object  in  exaggerated 
proportions.  They  have,  as  it  were,  a 
microscope  in  their  eye  which  enlarges 
everything.  The  description  of  Venice  from 
the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark,  that  of  Des- 
titution in  '*  Captain  Fracasse,"  by  Gautier 
arc  the  capital  results  of  myopic  vision 
The  hyperopes,  on  the  other  hand  look  at 
the  ensemble,  in  which  the  details  are  lost, 
and  form  a  kind  of  general  harmony.  The 
detail  loses  all  significance,  except  perhaps 
they  seek  to  bring  it  into  relief  as  a  work 
of  art.  .  .  .  Besides,  the  myopes  seek  to 
portray  sensations,  while  the  hyperopes 
especially  aim  at  analysis  of  the  sentiments. 
If  a  hyperopic  writer  suddenly  becomes 
myopic,  his  manner  of  thinking,  and 
consequently  of  writing,  at  once  is  modified. 
What  I  call  the  school  of  the  myopes, 
Gautier  names  the  school  of  the  rabids. 
He  said  to  M^rim^:  "Your  characters 
have  no  muscles,"  and  M^rim6e  answered 
"  Yours  have  no  draperies." 

In  this  attempt  to  understand  the 
morbid  psychology  of  the  ametropia 
writer  there  is  a  commendable  groping 
after  the  truth,  but  there  has  recently 
been  discovered  a  whole  world  and 
science  of  new  optical  truth  that 
makes  it  of  no  use.  Of  no  use,  at 
least,  except  as  directing  attention  to 
the  fundamental  fact  that  intellect 
and  character,  both  normal  and  dis- 
eased, may  depend  upon  disorders  of 
the  visual  function.  Du  Camp  had 
no  conception  of  the  nature  of  hyper- 
opia, he  had  never  heard  of  an  optical 
trouble,  astigmatism,  which  is  a  hun- 
dred times  more  important  than 
hyperopia  and  myopia,  and  he  wholly 
misses  the  effect  of  myopia  upon  the 
literary  work.  Probably  he  used  the 
words  of  optics  only  as  a  vague 
promise  to  pay  in  the  gold  of  scientific 
reality.     No  matter! 

Flaubert  was  Heam's  literary  deity ; 
the  technic  of  the  two  men  was  identi- 
cal, and  consisted  of  infinite  pains 
with  data,  in  phrase-building,  sen- 
tence-making,    and     word-choosing. 


With  no  writer  was  the  filing  of  the 
line  ever  carried  to  higher  perfection, 
than  with  both  master  and  pupil; 
fortunately  the  yoimger  had  to  make 
his  living  by  his  pen,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  wreck  himself  upon  the  im- 
possible task  as  did  Flaubert.  For 
nothing  is  more  certain  to  ruin  style 
and  content,  form  so  well  as  matter, 
than  to  make  style  and  form  the  first 
consideration  of  a  writer.  Flaubert, 
the  fashion-maker  and  supreme  exam- 
ple of  this  school,  came  at  last  to 
recognize  this  truth,  and  wished  he 
might  buy  up  and  destroy  all  the 
copies  of  **  Madame  Bovary,"  and  he 
summed  up  the  unattainableness  of 
the  ideal,  as  well  as  the  resultant 
abysmal  pessimism,  when  he  said  that 
"Form  is  only  an  error  of  sense,  and* 
substance  a  fancy  of  your  thought.** 
His  ever-repeated,  "Art  has  no  mor- 
ality," "The  moment  a  thing  is  true 
it  is  good,"  "Style  is  an  absolute 
method  of  seeing  things,"  "The  idea 
exists  only  by  virtue  of  its  form, "  etc. , 
led  Flaubert  and  his  thousand  imita- 
tors into  the  quagmire  which  Zola, 
Wilde,  Shaw,  and  decadent  journal- 
ism generally  so  admirably  illustrate. 
That  Heam  escaped  from  the  bog  is 
due  to  several  interesting  reasons,  the 
chief  being  his  poverty,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  write  much,  and  his 
audience,  which,  being  Anglo-Saxon 
(and  therefore  properly  and  thor- 
oughly cursed),  would  not  buy  the 
elegant  pornography  of  Flaubert  and 
the  gentlemen  who  succeeded,  or  did 
not  succeed,  in  the  perfection  of  the 
worship  and  of  the  works  of  the  master 
of  them  all.  And  then  Heam  was 
himself  at  least  half  Anglo-Saxon,  so 
that  he  shrank  from  perfection  in  the 
method. 

But  there  is  one  consequence,  com- 
mon both  to  Flaubert  and  to  Heam, 
a  most  strange  unity  of  result  flowing 
from  a  seemingly  opposed  but  really 
identical  cause  in  the  two  men.  *  I 
have  elsewhere  set  forth  the  reasons 
for  my  belief  that  the  secret  of  Flau- 
bert's life,  character,  and  literary  art 
consisted  in  an  inability  to  think  and 
write  at  the  same  time.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  healthy  and  brilliant  of 
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men  when  he  did  not  read  or  write, 
but  his  mind  refused  to  act  creatively 
whenever  he  wrote  or  read.  From 
this  resulted  his  epilepsy.  Fathered 
by  the  fear  of  epilepsy,  mothered  by 
opium,  and  reared  by  unhygiene  and 
eye-strain,  came  the  miserable  "  St. 
Anthony"  of  the  second  over- working. 
In  the  failure  of  this  pitiful  work  there 
was  naught  left  except  bottomless 
pessimism,  the  **cadenced  phrase,** 
and  all  the  rest,  called'*  Madame  Bo- 
vary"  and  **art  for  art's  sake.  *' 

There  is  a  pathetic  proof  of  the  les- 
son doubly  repeated  in  the  lives  of 
both  Flaubert  and  Heam.  **  St.  An- 
thony *'  was  rewritten  three  times,  and 
each  time  the  failures  might  be  called, 
great,  greater,  greatest.  There  lies 
before  me  Heam's  manuscript  trans- 
lation of  the  third  revision  of  the  work, 
in  two  large  volumes,  with  a  printed 
pamphlet  of  directions  to  the  printer, 
an  Introduction,  etc., — a  great  labor 
assuredly  on  Heam*s  part.  No  pub- 
lisher could  be  found  to  give  it  to  the 
world  of  English  readers! 

There  never  was  a  greater  sufferer 
from  eye-strain  than  Flaubert,  whose 
eyes  were  strikingly  beautiful,  and 
seemingly  of  extraordinary  perfection 
as  optical  instruments.  From  this 
fact  flowed  the  entire  tragedy  of  the 
man*s  life  and  of  his  life  work.  His 
friend  du  Camp  says  that  had  it  not 
been  for  his  disease  he  would  have 
been,  not  a  writer  of  great  talent,  but 
a  man  of  genius.  Heam  had  the 
most  defective  eyesight,  he  was  in- 
deed nearly  blind,  but  physically  he 
never  suffered  a  minute  from  this 
cause, — ^and  yet  his  choice  of  subjects 
and  methods  of  literary  workmanship, 
and  every  line  he  wrote,  were  dictated 
and  ruled  by  his  defect  of  vision. 
Opium,    with    the    impossibility    of 


writing  and  creating  at  the  same  time, 
dominated  Flaubert  *s  work  and  work- 
ing, and  the  similar  result  was  begot 
by  Heam*s  enormous  monocular  my- 
opia. Flaubert's  choice  of  subjects, 
as  regards  his  essential  character,  was 
of  the  most  extreme  illogicality;  his 
cadenced  phrase  and  meticulous  tech- 
nic  were  also  not  the  product  of  his 
character  or  of  his  freedom.  In  the 
Land  of  the  Nowhere,  Heam  was  Uke- 
wise  compelled  to  reside,  and  it  was 
necessarily  a  land  of  color  and  echo, 
not  one  of  form.  The  suffering  French- 
man emptied  of  inhabitants  or  deim- 
personalized  his  alien  country,  while 
the  more  healthy  Anglo-Saxon  peopled 
it  with  ghosts.  **Have  you  ever  expe- 
rienced the  historic  shudder.^**  asked 
Flaubert.  **  I  seek  to  give  your  ghost 
a  ghostly  shudder,**  said  Heam. 
Flaubert  wrote: 

The  artist  should  be  in  his  work,  like 
God  in  creation,  invisible  and  all-powerful; 
he  should  be  felt  everywhere  and  seen 
nowhere. 

Art  should  be  raised  above  personal 
affections  and  nervous  susceptibilities. 
It  is  time  to  give  it  the  perfection  of  the 
physical  sciences  by  means  of  pitiless 
method. 

And  Heam*s  first  and  most  beloved 
"Avatar,**  and  his  most  serious  **St. 
Anthony** — works  dealing  with  the 
mysteries  and  awesomeness  of  disem- 
bodied souls  and  ideals — "could  not 
get  themselves  printed."  Moreover 
in  all  that  he  afterwards  published 
there  are  the  haunting  far-away,  the 
soft  concealing  smile,  and  the  un- 
earthly memories  of  pain,  the  detached 
spirits  of  muted  and  transmuted 
dead  emotions,  and  denied  yearnings, 
the  formless  colorings  of  half-in- 
visible and  evanishing  dreams. 


(To  be  concluded,) 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

By  Ina  Coolbrith 

In  ended  days,  a  child,  I  trod  thy  sands, 

The  sands  unbuilded  rank  with  brush  and  brier 

And  blossom, — chased  the  sea-foam  on  thy  strands. 
Young   city  of  my  love   and  my   desire! 

I  saw  thy  barren  hills  against  the  skies, 

I  saw  them  topped  with  minaret  and  spire, 

On  plain  and  slope  thy  myriad  walls  arise, 
Fair  city  of  my  love  and  my  desire. 

• 
With  thee  the  Orient  touched  heart  and  hands; 

The  world's  rich  argosies  lay  at  thy  feet; 

Queen  of  the  fairest  land  of  all  the  lands, — 

Our  Sunset-Glory,  proud  and  strong  and  sweet! 

I  saw  thee  in  thine  anguish!  tortured,  prone, 

Rent   with   the   earth-throes,   garmented  in  fire! 

Each  wound  upon  thy  breast  upon  my  own. 
Sad  city  of  my  love  and  my  desire. 

Gray  wind-blown  ashes,  broken,  toppling  wall 

And  ruined  hearth, — are  these  thy  funeral  pyre? 

Black  desolation  covering  as  a  pall, — 

Is  this  the  end,  my  love  and  my  desire.? 

Nay,  strong,  undaunted,  thoughtless  of  despair, 
The  Will  that  builded  thee  shall  build  again, 

And  all  thy  broken  promise  spring  more  fair, 
Thou  mighty  mother  of  as  mighty  men! 

Thou  wilt  arise  invincible,  supreme! 

The  earth  to  voice  thy  glory  never  tire, 
And   song,   unborn,   shall   chant   no  nobler  theme, 

Proud  city  of  my  love  and  my  desire. 

But  i — shall  see  thee  ever  as  of  old! 

Thy  wraith  of  pearl,  wall,  minaret,  and  spire, 

Framed  in  the  mists  that  veil  thy  Gate  of  Gold 

Lost  city  of  my  love  and  my  desire. 
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Idle  TMotes 

B>^An  Idle  Reader 


It  may  strike  the  rest  of  the  world 

quite  differently,  but  when  F.  Hop- 

Th  Sixwtt-  '^^^^^  Smith  strays  from 

lar\^w-"  *^®  P^^^    ^^    cheerfulness 

..     -      "I  think   one  has  right  to 

^  «  ...  feel  cheated  and  aggrieved. 
Mr.  smitn.  M^j^g^j^^g  ^f  Bamegat"  is 

unpleasant  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  objectionable  Lucy  arrives  in 
the  first  chapter  and  dominates  the 
tale  with  her  intrigues  and  their 
consequences,  up  to  the  very  last. 
The  subsequent  senseless  nobility, 
high-mindedness,  and  suffering  of  her 
sister  and  Dr.  John  are  enough  to 
infuriate  any  right-minded  reader. 
I  am  a  right-minded  reader.  Ac- 
cordingly I  was  ruffled,  irritated, 
oppressed,  all  through  the  book,  and 
far  from  appeased  by  the  five  minutes 
of  happiness  at  the  end  allowed  to 
the  heroic  ones.  One  is  willing  to 
have  noble  souls  demonstrate  their 
nobility  by  a  year  or  two  of  misery 
but  twenty  years  is  too  much.  I 
protest  that  I  prefer  to  rejoice  with 
folk  of  coarser  fibre  rather  than  to 
see  fine  souls  undergo  so  prolonged  a 
martyrdom. 

The  backgnnmd,  certainly,  is  all 
that  could  be  asked.  Those  old 
colonial  homes  down  the  Jersey  coast 
have  as  distinct,  as  unique  an  atmos- 
phere as  anything  in  America,  and 
it  is  not  exactly  the  atmosphere  of 
entire  tranquillity  and  righteousness. 
But  while  sordidness  and  tragedy  may 
fit  the  background,  they  do  not  fit 
the  spirit  and  the  manner  of  the 
author,  who  is  never  at  his  best  unless 
he  is  dealing  with  good-cheer,  com- 
fort, beauty,  courtesy.  Of  course 
he  may  very  well  be  tired  of  writing 
about  these  admirable  things,  but  I, 
for  one,  hereafter,  before  I  begin  a 
novel  of  his,  shall  exact  from  the  pub- 
Usher  a  guarantee  that  it  does  not 
deal  with  the  shady  side  of  human 
nature. 


But    there     are    also    unpleasant 


points    about    "The    Awakening    of 

The  Awak-  Helena   Richie. "        Why, 
.       then,    is    not    the    right- 
^  **       minded  reader  irritated  by 
•^  ,'  that  book?    I  am  not  sure 

^••^  as  to  the  answer  to  this 
question.  There  are  quite  half  a 
dozen  that  might  serve :  it  may  be 
that  we  are  propitiated  by  Helena 
Richie's  old-fashioned  charm — for, 
as  Willie  King  says,  **you  do  want 
cake  once  in  a  while";  or  that  we  are 
absorbed  in  the  familiar  and  delight- 
ful Old  Chester  atmosphere — never 
more  convincing  than  in  this  volume; 
or  that  we  are  appeased  by  the  high 
intent  of  the  tale,  and  willing  to 
trust  Mrs.  Deland  to  be  as  ethical 
as  she  pleases,  believing  that  she 
will  only  be  as  ethical  as  life  itself 
is,  and  that  she  will  not  give  us 
unnecessary  pain  in  the  process. 

It  is,  however,  a  little  hard  to 
believe  that  a  woman  of  Helena 
Richie's  generation,  rearing,  and  re- 
finement could  be  so  thoroughgoing 
a  Pagan,  so  unawakened*  a  woman  as 
is  here  shown.  Her  unloved  husband 
injures  her  baby  when  he  has  been 
drinking,  so  that  the  child  dies,  and 
at  twenty-one  his  wife  leaves  him  to 
live  with  another  man,  chiefly  to 
make  the  husband  suffer.  Her  moral 
development  is  arrested  for  twelve 
years,  until  through  love  for  a  child 
not  her  own  she  becomes  aware  with 
anguish  of  the  foundations  upon 
which  society  rests,  and  of  the 
substantial  basis  for  the  ethical 
judgments  of  men.  Granting  the 
possibility  of  a  Helena  Richie,  so 
completely  negligent,  so  unconscious 
of  the  moral  conceptions  which  are  a 
vital  part  of  most  women's  make-up, 
and  able  to  lead  such  an  isolated 
life  contentedly,  and  the  rest  of  the 
book  follows  naturally.  It  is  very 
strong  and  very  human.  The  three 
generations  of  the  Wrights,  old  Ben- 
jamin, his  son  Sam,  and  Sam's  Sam, 
are   triumphs   of   portraiture.      Mrs. 
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Deland  has  done  nothing  better, 
and,  indeed,  there  is  no  reason  why 
any  novelist  should  desire  to  do 
anything  better.  They  are  perfect 
of  their  kind.  David,  the  little  boy 
who  **has  manners  in  his  head,  but 
only  uses  them  sometimes,"  and 
thinks  **Gk)d  would  get  discouraged 
to  have  everybody,  he  makes  die," 
— David  is  genuinely  child  enough  to 
be  an  awakening  and  a  salvation 
to  any  one. 


In  my  mind  I  ani  a  gardener;   in 
the  flesh  life  is  exacting  and  Nature 

so  active  that  I  rarely 

Goozle."    ^^     from      the    one     long 

enough  to  keep  up  with 
the  other.  Something  must  go  by  the 
board,  and  usually  it  is  the  garden. 
I  plant  crocuses  scattered  in  the 
lawn,  and  daffodil  borders,  and  there 
is  lavender  for  the  linen  closet; 
I  have  so  many  pansies  and  sweet 
peas  and  nasturtiums  that  I  never 
have  time  to  pick  them  properly; 
the  California  poppies  are  rampant 
against  the  wall  and  there  is  a  clump 
or  two  of  wall-flowers  in  the  early 
spring.  Beyond  this  I  have  not 
time  nor  strength  to  go,  but  still  in 
my  mind  I"  remain  a  gardener;  I 
read  the  catalogues  with  joy,  and 
when  my  rose-garden  materializes, 
how  the  gardens  of  others  will  be 
made  to  hang  their  heads! 

I  suspect  there  are  many  folk  like 
me,  and  that  we  all  will  get  as  much 
pleasure  from  Mrs,  Wright's  delight- 
ful book,  *'The  Garden,  You,  and  I," 
as  those  whose  gardens  have  already 
taken  more  definite  shape.  It  is.  like 
all  the  books  of  Barbara,  the  Com- 
muter's wife,  a  literary  entrie,  a 
made  dish,  put  together  according  to 
the  author's  especial  recipe.  But 
it  is  very  practical  where  it  essays 
to  be  so,  and  while  it  summons  the 
dream  of  the  garden  that  should  be,  it 
offers  valuable  help  for  the  garden 
that  is.  The  author  denounces  what 
she  so  happily  terms  "garden 
goozle, "  and  she  furnishes,  instead, 
sound  garden  sense.     Only — this  is 


my  one  doubt — does  she  really  make 
it  work,  planting  nasturtitmis  in 
front  of  sweet  peas?  When  I  tried 
it  last  April  the  nasturtiums,  instead 
of  trailing  gracefully  off  into  the 
grass,  as  they,  had  done  in  my  mind's 
eye,  determinedly  set  to  work  to 
strangle  the  peas,  though  they  had 
to  grow  to  the  north  to  do  it.  And, 
besides,  the  color-effect,  of  orange 
and  yellow  so  near  the  pinks  and 
salmon  and  rose  shades,  was  utterly 
atrocious! 


There  is  a  mass  of  extremely  in- 
teresting material  in  the  first  volume 

Tolstoy's  °^    Tolstoy's   biography. 

«    .J    .  It   consists   of    autobio- 
Youth  and  u-     i  i  x 

-    J  graphical    memoirs,    let- 

Mu^  od        ^®^'     ^"^     biographical 

material  compiled  and 
combined  by  Paul  Birukoff  and  re- 
vised by  Tolstoy  himself.  The  book 
is  very  far  from  being  a  great  bio- 
graphy as  we  understand  the  phrase. 
It  is  m  no  sense  constructive.  Y©u 
may  go  to  it  and  help  yourself  to  what 
you  please.  Here  are  the  facts,  or  some 
of  them.  The  conclusions  you  would 
better  draw  as  you  wish.  M.  Birukoff 
will  hardly  be  able  to  help  you.  His 
attitude  of  humble  adoration  is  not 
that  in  which  great  biographies  are 
written,  and  is  not  calculated  to 
assist  the  reader  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  all 
these  pictures  and  incidents  of  Tol- 
stoy's childhood  and  early  manhood. 
In  fact,  when  M.  Birukoff  attempts 
an  inference  you  usually  get  some 
impression  which  has  been  in  his 
own  mind,  rather  than  a  deduction 
from  the  facts.  Thus,  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter  on  Tolstoy's  boyhood, 
we  are  told,  **Thus  developed  this 
remarkable  child,  thoughtful,  im- 
pressionable, shy,  affectionate,  very 
lonely  owing  to  the  immense  power 
of  inner  life  in  him  which  found  no 
response  in  his  surroundings."  The 
reader  opens  his  eyes  in  surprise, 
for,  while  this  is  quite  the  impression 
which  he  had  been  expecting  to 
receive,  nothing  in  the  chapter  save 
the  account   (taken  from  the  novel 
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"Childhood")  of  Tolstoy's  affection 
for  his  brother  is  partictdarly  open  to 
such  an  interpretation.  The  book  is 
thus  chaotic  and  almost  incoherent, 
yet  most  of  the  material  is  of  immense 
interest. 

Youth  everjrwhere  is  doubtless  a 
more  or  less  chaotic  and  incoherent 
season,  but  all  documentary  evidence 
both  in  biography  and  fiction  goes 
to  show  that  youth  in  Russia  is  a 
period  of  incomparably  greater  mental 
turbidity  and  blindness  than  any 
we  know.  And  such  an  unhelped 
period!  Wise,  kind,  influential  elders, 
who  have  managed  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  life  that  the  young  can 
understand  and  respect,  are  remark- 
ably conspicuous  for  their  absence. 
The  labyrinth  has  few  clews  and  the 
unfortunates  wander  and  struggle 
till  they  perish  from  exhaustion  or 
blunder  into  daylight.  This  is  not 
strictly  true  of  Tolstoy  himself,  for 
with  aU  the  mistakes  which  he 
deplores,  and  with  all  the  slowness 
of  his  unaided  growth,  he  had  strong 
affections  and  influences.  The  maiden 
aunt,  Tatiana  Alexandrovna,  who 
devoted  herself  to  the  Tolstoy  chil- 
dren, is  the  finest  and  most  coherent 
character  who  appears  in  these  pages 
and  with  Tolstoy  she  was  one  of  the 
most  influential.  From  her  example 
he  learned  the  value  and  the  joy 
of  loyalty,  unselfish  love,  and  the 
quiet  life,  and  his  devotion  to  her 
remained  always  the  same.  But 
when  the  volume  closes  with  his 
marriage  at  the  age  of  thirty-four, 
the  reader  is  conscious  that  Tolstoy 
is  still  constantly  enthusiastic  and 
constantly  dissatisfied,  still  crude 
and  undeveloped;  he  is  as  yet  only 
raw  material;  the  man  in  him  is 
still  unmade. 

Shall  I  confess  that  I  turned  from 

this  big,  beclouded,  tumultuous  youth 

j^g^^        of  Tolstoy's,  blind  and  mis- 

-      ^         erable   as    it    is,    with    a 

«t.  Qi^.^  .w  certain  relief  to  "Sandy  of 
mesierrat    ^j^^  Sierras"?  Sandy,  you 

see,  is  one  American  boy  whose 
evolution    is    recorded  by    another. 


Sandy  also  in  his  way  is  a  Follower 
of  the  Gleam  and  Sandy  is  compre- 
hensible to  me.  It  is  a  book  with  a 
charm,  and  the  thing  in  it  that  makes 
it  fizz  and  sparkle  is  just  the  joy  of 
youth  and  morning,  that  se^se  of 
"the  foam  of  the  moment"  so  keen 
in  youth  and  so  great  a  part  of  the  de- 
light of  being  young.  For  there  is  joy 
in  youth,  once  you  get  out  of  Russia. 

Sandy  is  a  Scotch  lad  from  the 
Sierras  who  comes  down  to  San 
Francisco  to  conquer  the  world. 
What  he  lacks  in  other  advantages, 
he  makes  up  in  red-headedness. 
**I  'm  no  nine-spot"  he  tells  the 
indifferent  stars,  and,  the  statement 
is  perfectly  correct.  Pitted  against 
San  Francisco,  the  red-headedness  is 
triumphant,  and  the  story  of  the 
contest  is  worth  while,  for  it  is  no 
merely  material  struggle.  The  world 
never  loses  its  interest  in  that  first 
desperate  grapple  of  a  young  soul 
with  real  life.  Should  it  do  so,  the 
end  of  the  world  would  indeed  be 
near,  for,  in  one  shape  or  another,  it 
is  an  universal  experience. 

Much  as  I  like  Sandy,  I  should 
like  him  better  if  his  creator  liked 
him  less.  What  I  mean  is  that  no 
single  red-headed  boy  enduring  the 
stress  of  his  first  conflict  with  the 
world,  adapting  himself  and  yet 
holding  fast  to  what  things  seem  to 
him  lovely  and  of  good  report,  is  the 
only  pebble  on  the  beach.  There 
are  alwavs  others  and  thev  are  all 
worth  while,  but  toward  the  end  of 
his  career  Sandy  is  mentioned  almost 
with  bated  breath,  as  if  the  writer's 
admiration  overcame  him.  As  a 
concrete  instance,  Richard  Barry 
tells  us  that  Sandy  in  his  agonized 
hour  "prayed,  not  as  any  man  before 
or  since  has  prayed,"  and  then  de- 
scribes simply  that  mighty  turning 
of  the  will  which  every  man  who  is 
a  man  has  known  as  a  part  of  the 
process  of  his  making.  For  so  men 
are  fashioned  and  not  in  aiiv  other 
wise.  This  is  one  of  the  trifles  that 
prove  that  the  author,  too,  is  young. 
Later,  lie  will  learn  to  give  humanity 
its  wonderful  due. 
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"Who  is  it,  Mary?" 
His  niece,  ma*am." 
I  'm    sorry,    but    tell    her    I — I 
can't  see  her — to-day." 

**That  's  what  I  told  her,  but  she 
sent  me  to  ask  if  you  were  ill." 

**No,  not  ill.  Tell  her  I  'm  quite 
well." 

**Yes,  ma'am." 

**And  Mary,  I  'm  going  to  the 
veranda.       Don't  disturb  me." 

She  walked  slowly  to  the  door. 
The  April  sun  shone  brilliantly  on  the 
close-boarded  floor.  Bees  hummed 
drowsily  in  the  neighboring  orange 
trees  and  about  the  great  Gold  of 
Ophir  rose  vine  which  climbed  over 
the  trellis  to  the  roof. 

She  went  to  the  steps  and  looked 
down  into  the  bright-hued  garden, 
over  the  broad  reaches  of  orchard- 
dotted  valley  to  the  mysterious  blue- 
veiled  breast  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains.  The  intense  beauty  of 
the  world  in  its  spring  resurrection 
smote  her.  How  could  the  sun 
shine  as  before,  the  roses — ^his  roses 
and  lilies — blossom? 

For  twenty-four  hours  her  mind 
had  been  numb,  but  to-day  it  had 
become  over-sensitive.  The  utter 
joyousness  of  the  singing  birds  hurt 
her.  She  felt  a  desperate  desire  to 
take  refuge,  not  only  from  nearest 
friends,  but  also  from  all  this  color 
and  life.  Hers  was  not  a  sorrow 
that  cried  for  sympathy.  It  was  too 
deep,  too  high,  too  sacred.  All  her 
days  she  had  held  a  secret  horror  of 
this  dark  verge  of  life  which  might 
separate  them.  Their  love  had  been 
so  perfect  she  thought  it  could  never 
be  broken ;  yet  he  had  been  taken  from 
her.  His  going,  his  loss  had  been 
more  black  and  horrible  than  she  had 
ever  dreamed. 

She  longed  now  only  for  silence  and 
solitude.  She  would  return  to  her 
darkened  bedroom.  But  this  had 
been  the  garden  of  their  hearts. 
Every  plant,  every  flower  seemed  to 
hold    some    memory    of    him.     She 


touched  a  swaying  tendril  of  his  rose 
vine.  A  petal  of  ruddy  gold  fell  upon 
her  hand.  She  hesitated  and  lingered. 
The  sun-lit  garden  beyond  seemed 
to  invite  with  some  hidden  sympathy. 

But  she  turned  from  the  steps  to  the 
comer  of  the  rose-embowered  porch. 
There  stood  a  small  table  and  two 
cushioned  chairs.  On  the  table  lay 
the  morning  paper,  a  few  books,  and  a 
pair  of  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  She 
took  her  accustomed  chair  and  looked 
out  through  the  vine  window  of 
the  trailing  bougainvillea  and  rose- 
blossoms  to  those  mysterious  motm- 
tain  opposite.  He  eye  caught  and 
followed  the  threadlike  tracery  of  a 
road,  which  zigzagged  up  to  the 
fringe  of  pines  on  the  crest  of  the 
range.  She  thought  how  often  they 
had  sat  just  here  admiring  this  view 
and  feeling  together  the  hidden  spirit 
of  those  massive  hills;  how  often  that 
tiny  road  had  fascinated  him,  winding 
and  climbing,  up,  as  he  had  put  it, 
like  life  itself  until  it  became  lost  in 
the  Forests  of  Heaven.  In  her 
thought  she  became  conscious  of  that 
silence  which  had  so  often  been  more 
significant  than  words  between  them. 
She  felt  his  tmspoken  sympathy  and 
admiration  in  this  valley  and  view 
they  both  had  loved.  She  didn't 
look  at  his  chair,  but  he  was  surely 
thinking  with  her  now.  She  could 
almost  feel  his  presence.  For  that 
moment  all  was  as  before.  She  dared 
not  stir;  she  dreaded  to  make  the 
slightest  move  lest  this  joy  leave  her. 
As  on  waking  one  clings  to  a  beautiftd 
dream-image,  so  she  treasured  des- 
perately this  brief  after-glow  of  their 
perfect  love. 

For  two  hours  she  sat.  She  saw 
in  retrospect  every  detail  of  the 
landscape  of  their  lives — their  first 
meeting,  with  its  dumb  thrill  of 
instinctive  affinity;  the  himian  bliss 
of  his  ardent,  youthful  courtship; 
that  quiet  evening  beneath  the  beech 
trees  when  they  walked  among  wood 
anemones  and  violets,  and  the  whole : 
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world  held  a  charm;  that  mpment  of 
his  passionate  avowal  when  spirit 
recognized  spirit,  when  all  the  sleeping 
divinity  within  her  awoke  and  she 
suddenly  touched  the  infinite  and 
immortal  in  life.  She  saw  again  their 
high  ideals  and  golden  aspirations, 
the  joys,  sorrows,  and  vicissitudes  of 
their  early  married  life,  and,  through 
the  long  years,  the  gradual  fulfilment 
of  their  love.  She  remembered  how 
he  had  sacrificed  business  ambition 
and  position  among  his  fellow-men 
for  her  health,  and  how,  through  a 
lifetime,  although  she  had  held 
nothing  back,  yet  she  had  been  able 
to  give  but  the  scanty  treasures  of 
her  weakness.  They  had  come  to 
California,  and  then  had  begun  this 
life  on  the  heights  above  the  valley, 
one  of  endless  harmony,  deep  and 
tranquil  happiness  and  peace.  A 
perfect  life  had  been  rounded  out 
here  in  the  soft  southern  sunshine, 
their  love  deepened,  revealed,  ful- 
filled, tmtil  they  had  but  one  heart, 
one  soul  between  them.  He  seemed 
very  close  to  her  here  by  the  table. 
Would  the  spell  be  broken  if  she 
moved?  She  sat  motionless,  as  if 
listening  to  the  echo  of  distant  music. 

Rising,  at  last,  she  went  to  the 
steps  of  the  garden.  Its  brilliant 
color  and  svmshihe  gave  less  pain 
now,  but  the  strange  companionship 
of  her  revery  was  gone.  She  turned 
to  the  deep-leafed  violet-bed  beyond 
the  nodding  calla  lilies.  A  few  late 
violets  still  blossomed.  She  had 
gathered  them  so  often  for  his  coat, 
for  a  bowl  in  their  room.  Both  of 
them  had  thrilled  to  their  fragrance 
and  beauty. 

She  turned  to  the  long  hedge  of 
Cherokee  roses.  It  was  starred 
with  its  white-petalled  bloom, — ^her 
rose  of  gold-hearted  purity,  he  had 
called  it.  How  he  had  loved  it  in  its 
profusion  thus!  She  knew  he  loved 
it  still.  He  enjoyed  it  now  as  she 
enjoyed  it.  His  joy  had  ever  been 
hers.  And  these  Duchesse,  La  France, 
and  Papa  Gontier  roses:  he  had 
planted,  pruned,  and  cherished  every 
one,  giving  it  life  and  strength. 
Never  had  he  failed  to  bring  her  their 


first  buds  in  the  spring.  She  closed 
her  eyes  and  breathed  deep  of  their 
fragrance,  as  if  it  brought  back 
something  she  thirsted  for.  And 
this  giant  bush  of  Ragged  Robins, — 
how  they  had  watched  it  bud,  glory 
in  the  sun,  and  cover  the  ground  with 
its  blood-red  petals!  She  had  always 
held  her  soul  open  to  his;  she  had  so 
long  seen  all  beauty  through  and 
with  him  that  she  could  not  look  at 
these  flowers  alone.  They  brought 
her  somehow  great  comfort  in  their 
beauty  and  companionship. 

She  crossed  the  soft  fresh  lawn  to 
the  sun-dial  on  its  weather-stained 
mafble  pedestal.  Its  sharp-lined 
shadow  fascinated  her.  He  had  read 
so  much  poetry  from  that  thin  line,  as 
it  crept  day  after  day  across  its  brass- 
lettered  plate.  She  noticed  that  the 
purple  irises  at  its  base  were  already 
out,  dark  and  rich  in  the  simshine, 
and  the  outer  border  of  white  irises, 
so  fragile  and  spiritual  that  he  had 
called  them  ** flower  souls,"  were 
budding  and  ready  to  break. 

The  shallow  basin  he  had  built  for 
the  birds  flashed  in  the  full  sunlight. 
The  sparrows  and  bronze-necked  lin- 
nets hopped  toward  her.  They 
fluttered  in  the  air;  they  darted  with 
a  wild  joyousness  above  the  basin 
and  the  lawn,  as  when  he  had  fed 
them  standing  here  beside  her.  Did 
those  birds  find  crumbs  she  could 
not  see?  Was  he  here  as  he  had  been 
on  the  porch?  He  had  loved  all  these 
flowers,  these  friendly  birds,  so  in- 
tensely, so  profoundly.  His  heart 
was  so  big,  he  had  given  so  much 
of  himself  to  them,  that  now  they 
seemed  to  give  back  his  love  to  her. 
His  life  had  become  identified  with 
theirs,  and  he  still  lived  in  them. 

A  slight  noise  came  from  the  porch, 
Mary  was  standing  at  the  steps,  a 
troubled  but  kindly  expression  upon 
her  face.  The  dial  showed  it  to  be 
long  after  midday.  Ah,  she  must  eat, 
of  course  she  must  eat.  But  the 
maid's  appearance  irritated  her.  Her 
coming  had  interrupted  and  robbed 
her  of  something.  The  garden  did  n't 
mean  so  much.  The  outer  world  of 
sorrows  had  invaded  her  seclvision. 
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She  felt  a  strong  dread  of  the  house 
and  that  luncheon  table  with  but 
one  place  set.  She  thought  of  the 
emptiness  of  his  chair  opposite  hers 
and.  fear  again  crept  over  her  like  a 
chill.  All  the  heartless  tragedy  of 
life  had  come  back. 

"Set  two  places  as  always,"  she 
said  to  Mary;  **I  will  be  there 
directly." 

She  entered  the  dining-room  calmly 
and  sat  down  to  her  meal  without 
dread.  They  had  so  often  eaten  in 
silence  thus.  There  seemed  nothing 
strange  about  it,  nothing  imusual. 

Again  she  went  to  the  garden. 
The  fragrance  of  the  orange  bloss&ms 
and  the  roses  in  the  warm  afternoon 
air  seemed  very  good.  It  carried  with 
it  endless  thought  of  happiness,  and 
there  was  sympathy,  not  bitterness 
in  the  reminiscence  now. 

She  went  down  by  the  broad  pansy 
bed  to  the  crimson-blossomed  flax 
and  the  fragile-petalled  poppies.  She 
turned  to  the  narrow  path  by  the 
date  palms.  On  one  side  it  was 
deep-bordered  with  marigolds,  on  the 
other  with  Black-eyed  Susans — their 
path  of  gold,  he  had  always  called  it. 
As  she  walked,  she  realized  that  she 
loved  this  garden  as  never  before. 
In  its  beauty  lay  for  her  a  touch  of 
spirit  not  discerned  by  other  eyes, 
just  as  she  had  seen  in  him  something 
more,  far  more  than  the  world  could 
ever  see.  At  the  rustic  arbor  in  the 
shade  of  the  golden  acacias,  she 
seated  herself  where  they  had  often 
lingered..  His  first  Easter  lilies  were 
budding  below  there.  Again  she 
realized  how  much  of  himself  he  had 
given  to  all  he  loved.  He  had  shared 
all  her  griefs,  all  her  joys.  He  was 
by  her  still,  sharing  them  now.  The 
thought  was  so  sincere,  the  conviction 
so  absolute,  that  it  brought  deep  joy 
and  strange  intimations  of  im- 
mutability. 

A  mocking-bird,  somewhere  in  the 
trees  above,  was  singing  its  soul  out 
in  the  ecstasy  of  spring. 

There  had  always  been  something 
more  than  htunan  in  his  love.  They 
had  climbed  the  heights  of  happiness 
together,    shared   every    inspiration, 


every  grief.  They  had  seen  the  spirit 
beauty  of  the  world  through  each 
other's  eyes.  They  had  for  years 
felt  each  other's  presence  as  she  felt 
his  now.  There  was  a  growing 
exaltation  in  this  silence.  She  was 
acutely  conscious  of  his  love  within 
her,  of  a  closeness  of  his  spirit.  She 
was  no  longer  alone. 

For  a  long  time  she  sat  dreaming. 
The  intense  love-silence  had  full 
sway.  She  felt  his  presence  more  and 
more  strongly.  He  was  wherever 
she  turned.  She  saw  him  in  all  life 
about  her  as  in  the  first  days  of  her 
love.  Only  the  spirit  was  now  of  a 
deeper  consciousness,  of  a  more  per- 
fect, a  more  universal  love. 

They  returned  by  their  golden 
path  to  the  stm-dial.  The  shadow 
on  the  plate  was  long  and  faint.  The 
sun  was  leaving  it.  At  its  base  several 
of  the  white  irises,  his  spirit  flowers, 
had  tmfolded  their  fragile  petals. 
They  walked  toward  the  veranda. 
At  a  turn  of  the  path  stood  a  bush, 
one  drooping  shower  of  snowy  bloom. 

"Ah,  see,"  she  said,  "our  bridal- 
wreath  is  perfect,  perfect!" 

They  ascended  the  steps  and  turned 
to  the  west  porch.  The  broad  valley 
had  darkened.  Their  garden  lay  in 
shadow.  The  motmtains  opposite 
had  lost  their  sharp 'details  and  dulled 
to  an  opaque  silver  blue  in  the  mists 
of  twilight.  They  had  become  great 
shadowmountains,broad  spiritmasses, 
and  seemed  to  melt  imperceptibly 
from  form  to  form  toward  the  horizon. 
The  ridge-line  alone  remained  sharp 
against  the  evening  sky,  its  snow- 
touched  crest  still  alight  with  a  roseate 
glow.  Far  to  the  west  in  a  cloudless 
heaven  the  sim  went  down  behind  a 
golden  hill. 

From  the  orange  trees  a  meadow- 
lark  darted  over  the  rose-hedge  into 
the  garden.  It  swayed  for  a  moment 
on  a  branch  of  flowering  hawthorn, 
descended  to  the  fotmtain,  drank, 
fluttered  to  the  sun-dial,  twice  sang 
its  beautiful  ripple  of  clear  pxxre  notes, 
and  with  a  whirr  was  off  through  the 
acacias  to  the  meadow  beyond.  Its 
coming  seemed  significant.  It  had 
entered  and  stmg  its  perfect  music  in 
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this  garden  of  her  soul.  It  had  gone, 
yet  she  did  not  doubt  its  existence, 
for 'there  beyond  the  acacias  she  could 
hear  it  still  singing. 

The  twilight  deepened.  He  had 
become  more  to  her  than  ever  before. 
He  had  given  himself,  and  become  a 
part  of  all  he  touched.  Ever  since 
morning  she  had  fovmd  him  in  all  he 
loved.  He  had  become  more  of 
her  than  she  was  herself.  He  was  of 
and  in  her  even  now.  He  was  the 
heart  and  spirit  of  her  soul's  soul. 


Bond  had  merged  into  being.  She 
knew  he  was  hers  forever.  She  knew 
she  could  never  lose  him  now.  There 
had  come  a  harmony  more  perfect 
than  life  could  ever  give.  It  in- 
cluded all  their  love  that  had  gone 
before  and  something  greater,  vast- 
er, all  life,  all  nature,  and  all 
God. 

She  rose  and  went  to  the  door.  The 
corridor  was  dark,  but  the  inner 
room  where  his  body  lay  held  no 
terrors  for  her  now. 


THE  ART  OF  LOVE 

I  AM  no  painter;   if  I  were,  and  should 
The  autumn  evening  die  behind  our  wood, 
Then  in  its  solemn  red  steeped  through  and  through 
My  brush  should  be,  to  paint  again  for  you, 
Where  tree  on  tree  crowds  upward,  bare  and  black. 
That  long,  low  sunset,  burning  at  their  back. 
While  yonder,  bowed  as  in  a  holy  place. 
The  pale  moon  stands  with  half-averted  face. 

I  am  no  poet;   if  I  were,  then  I 
Would  make  a  song  for  you  with  wings  to  fly 
Abroad,  and  wide  the  window  of  my  heart 
I  'd  open  then,  and  bid  my  bird  depart 
To  gladden  men  with  music,  and  again 
Return,  tap-tapping  on  my  window-pane 
With  the  first  April  shower,  year  by  year, 
To  bring  me  now  a  smile,  and  now  a  tear. 

I  am  no  sculptor;    if  I  were,  I  'd  snatch 
By  day  and  night  scant  rest  till  I  could  match 
The  marvel  of  your  flesh  and  whiter  soul 
In  pure  Pentelic,  till  your  chiselled  whole 
Fd  wrested  from  the  block  with  blow  on  blow. 
And  in  your  marble  pride,  some  morning,  lo! 
You  started  from  the  stone  and  in  amaze 
Upon  me  bent  your  large,  unseeing  gaze. 

No  painter,  poet,  sculptor,  I,  who  can 
But  love  you  plainly,  as  an  honest  man, 
With  love,  which  like  th*  unheeded  grass  around, 
Has  grown  to  cover  all  life's  common  ground, — 
Fit  to  be  trodden  down,  for  pillow  good 
Of  weary  wight,  or  cattle's  daily  food, 
Yet  strong  as  vital  earth;  and  so  I  stand 
With  this  bare  love  upon  my  outstretched  hand. 

£.  G  Cranb, 
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It  is  a  question  for  an  author  of  per- 
ennial and  searching  interest  as  to 
whether  he  does  well  to  read  the 
reviews  of  his  works.  I  am  myself  of 
opinion  that  it  is  better  on  the  whole 
to  know  what  the  critics  make  of  one's 
work,  rather  than  to  seclude  oneself 
in  a  fool's  paradise.  Probably  an 
author  will  not  get  very  much  in- the 
way  of  excessive  praise,  nor  will  he 
receive  much  in  the  way  of  special 
trained  criticism.  But  he  will  at  least 
be  able  to  estimate  the  general  drift 
of  opinion,  and  he  may  learn  to  avoid 
the  faults  which  attract  the  disappro- 
val of  sensible  men.  If  he  gets  his 
due  of  praise,  he  may  feel  encouraged 
to  try  again,  and  even  to  do  better. 
If  he  is  overwhelmed  with  obloquy,  he 
may  always  take  refuge  in  the  belief 
that  a  prophet  is  invariably  without 
honor  in  his  own  country. 

But  he  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
one  principle,  and  that  is  that  the 
ordinary  reviewer  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness, at  the  present  time,  to  detect 
faults  if  he  can.  Most  reviewers  do 
not  sit  down  to  review  a  book,  saying 
to  themselves,  *'Let  me  see  if  I  can 
possibly  manage  to  praise  this  writer," 
but  rather  saying,  **Let  me  see  if  this 
fellow  can  induce  me  not  to  find  fault 
with  him.  *' 

« 

In  my  own  experience,  as  an  in- 
dustrious writer,  I  have  come  in  the 
way  of  a  good  deal  of  reviewing  late- 
ly. I  have  published  several  books 
recently  of  various  kinds,  more  than 
one  of  them  anonymously ;  and  I  have 
thus  had,  I  suppose,  a  wider  experi- 
ence of  reviewers  than  often  falls  to 
the  lot  of  a  writer  in  a  rather  short 
space  of  time.  •  The  fact  that  some  of 
the  books  were  anon)mious  has  given 
me  a  more  direct  experience  still,  be- 
cause the  reviewers  were  bound  to 
take  the  books,  more  or  less,  on  their 
own  merits,  and  to  make  what  they 
could  of  them. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  study  of 
various  reviews  creates  in  me  a  belief 


that  there  are  a  lai^e  number  of  acute 
critics  at  work.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  this  conclusion  is  the  result  of  my 
having  been  unfavorablyor  contemptu- 
uously  reviewed,  and  may  arise  from 
a  consciousness  that  a  refined  and 
delicate  talent  has  been  brutally  over- 
looked; but  this  is  not  at  all  the  case, 
and  I  will  say  honestly  that  I  rather 
feel  that  the  books  in  question  have 
been  praised  beyond  their  deserts. 
What  I  do  feel  is  that  the  books  have 
not  been  always  praised  for  the  right 
qualities,  and  that  the  real  faults  in 
them  have  not  been  generally  de- 
tected. For  instance  in  some  of  the 
books  in  question,  the  real  fault  has 
been  a  looseness  of  structure;  the 
middle  not  being  in  the  centre,  and 
the  conclusion  coming  before,  or  even 
after,  the  end.  But  these  faults  seem 
to  have  escaped  my  critics,  and  they 
have  confined  themselves  as  a  rule  to 
criticising  texture  rather  than  struc- 
ture. Now  color  and  texture  are  far 
easier  things  to  attain  than  severe 
architectural  structure,  and  I  am  pef- 
sonally  far  more  conscious  of  faults  of  • 
conception  than  of  faults  of  composi- 
tion. Of  course,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  art,  no  richness  of  texture 
atones  for  looseness  of  structure;  but, 
as  far  as  my  own  writings  go,  I  have 
felt  that  my  critics  seemed  to  prefer 
accumulation  of  ornament  to  firmness 
of  outline. 

Of  course  there  is  something  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side;  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  better  part  of  an  author's 
writing  is  that  part  which  he  does  lav- 
ishly and  easily,  and  that  the  passages 
which  cost  him  effort  and  compres- 
sion, however  great  a  testimony  to  his 
perseverance  and  patience,  may  have 
a  stiff  and  labored  effect.  But  good 
art  ought  to  have  a  hammered  and 
wrought  air,  and  is  all  the  better  for 
a  few  dints  and  unevennesses,  so  long 
as  they  are  subordinate  to  form  and 
design,  and  do  not  interrupt  them  too 
roughly. 
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The  net  result  of  my  experience  is 
the  belief  that  there  are  not  many 
people  in  England,  even  among  the 
trained  critics,  who  have  any  great 
Hair  for  excellence  of  style.  Style,  in 
fact,  frankly  does  not  interest  the 
critics;  what  they  value  is  rather  an 
effective  and  facile  impressionism, 
suggestiveness,  largeness,  force,  than 
delicacy,  economy,  patient  detail, 
laboriousness.  Not  that  these  latter 
qualities  ought  to  be  too  patent; 
but  the  trained  critic  ought  to  be  able 
to  say:  "That  is  a  fine  passage;  the 
idea  was  difficult,  and  the  expression 
is  as  clean-cut  as  can  be  desired;  it 
stands  for  much  labor,  and  its  artistic 
value  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  apparently  laborious. "  But  I 
think  there  are  very  few  people  who 
can  do  that;  and  when  they  do,  read- 
ers, as  a  rule,  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  but  look 
upon  such '  a  judgment  as  a  preten- 
tious piece  of  affectation,  a  desire 
to  claim  a  knowledge  of  remote  and 
subtle  secrets,  a  desire  to  appear 
fine.  So  perhaps  there  are  critics 
who  can  make  these  nice  distinctions, 
and  who  do  not  do  so,  because  they 
would  onlv  appear  to  be  prophets 
preaching  to  a  stiff-necked  generation. 

Young  writers  very  often  tend  to 
think  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  about  them;  that  they  are 
neglected  till  they  make  a  name,  and 
then  can  be  sure  of  being  noticed. 
But  this,  I  believe,  is  an  entire  mis- 
take. I  am  quite  sure  that  there  are 
a  great  many  critics  on  the  lookout 
for  anything  that  they  can  call  good, 
and  that  any  effective  and  interesting 
writer  is  sure  not  to  be  overlooked. 
My  anonymous  books  received  full 
notice,  much  more  indeed  than  I  had 
expected.  And  what  is  more,  the 
books  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  read 
by  reviewers.  It  is  one  of  those  silly 
fictions  that  prevail  in  all  departments 
of  life,  such  as  the  fiction  that  all 
schoolboys  are  flogged  every  day, 
and  that  all  curates  have  slippers 
worked  for  them — a  kind  of  ugly  old 
stereotyped  ridicule  of  certain  con- 
ditions and  professions,  which  people 
pick  up  and  repeat,  though  no  ex- 


perience confirms  it;  in  the  depart- 
ment of  reviewing,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  reviewer  of  a  volume  reads  the 
preface,  looks  in  at  some  of  the  pages 
of  the  book  without  cutting  it,  or  at 
least  cuts  only  the  pages  that  can  be 
cut  in  a  batch  at  the  top,  without  the 
trouble  of  splitting  the  alternate 
sheets  which  are  folded  at  the  side. 
Then  he  peruses,  according  totradition, 
the  last  page,  and  writes  his  review. 

I  was  a  reviewer  myself  once,  and  I 
can  only  say  humbly  that  the  case  was 
far  different.  I  can  honestly  say  that 
I  read  everything  that  I  reviewed; 
quickly,  perhaps,  but  still  I  read  it. 
The  difficulty  was  not  with  books  of 
merit  and  character;  it  was  easy 
enough  to  form  an  intpression  of  them ; 
but  it  was  the  vague,  unequal,  ama- 
teur books  that  were  so  difficult  to  get 
hold  of;  those  were  the  books  that 
one  used  to  read  twice  over,  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  some  salient  feature, 
some  tangible  point. 

My  impression  of  reviewers  gener- 
ally is  that  they  do  read  books  rather 
carefully;,  probably  with  a  certain 
practised  speed  that  would  be  in- 
credible to  a  man  whose  business  it 
had  never  been  to  tear  the  heart  out 
of  a  book  and  vivisect  it.  The  re- 
views of  my  own  books  that  I  receive 
always  give  me  the  impression,  or 
nearly  always,  that  the  book  has  been 
read.  Sometimes  one  feels  that  the 
man  has  been  tired  an4  snappish; 
sometimes  that  he  has  begun  by  dis- 
liking the  book,  and  has  not  tried  to 
conquer  his  prejudice;  but  I  do  not 
personally  resent  that*,  because  I  feel 
that  if  a  book  is  worth  anything,  has 
any  character  or  strongly  defined 
personality  about  it,  it  is  sure  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  some  critics  who 
will  thoroughly  and  frankly  dislike  it, 
and  find  it  entirely  antipathetic.  In 
so  personal  a  matter  as  a  book,  one 
cannot  expect  to  escape  prejudice  and 
natural  antipathy.  But  I  do  not 
think  I  have  often  had  a  sense  of  in- 
justice about  a  review.  I  generally 
feel  that  a  reviewer  has  given  a  book 
a  fair  chance.  Once,  indeed,  lately  I 
had  cause  to  complain.  I  published 
a  little  biographical  book,  wluch  I  was 
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very  anxious  to  get  correct.  Not  only 
did  I  employ  a  first-rate  professional 
verifier  and  proof-reader,  but  I  had 
the  book  read  by  no  less  than  four 
friends,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  was  al- 
most wholly  free  from  errors.  A  man 
who  writes  a  weekly  causerie  reviewed 
the  book  in  a  contemptuous  vein,  and 
said,  without  quoting  instances,  that 
one  of  its  faults  was  that  the  proofs 
seemed  to  have  been  carelessly  read. 
I  wrote  to  him,  telling  him  the  facts, 
and  asked  him  for  any  instances 
which  might  support  his  view,  but 
he  did  not  reply;  and  this  is  almost 
the  only  case  of  injustice  I  can 
recall. 

Now  we  come  to  a  more  important 
point.  The  days  of  the  old  slashing 
and  bullying  review  are  practically 
over.  The  relentless  sbowing-up  of  a 
book,  with  every  device  to  mortify 
the  author  and  make  him  ridiculous, 
is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  What 
I  want  t'o  discuss  is  to  what  extent 
severity  in  dealing  with  books  is 
pardonable  or  desirable. 

The  theory  is  that,  if  a  book  is  a 
bad  book,  it  may  do  real  harm, 
particularly  if  it  is  a  specious  book; 
and  I  think  that  every  one  would  be 
agreed  that  a  book  which  professed 
to  give  correct  information,  and  was 
full  of  errors,  deserved  no  mercy. 
But  with  the  exception  of  that  par- 
ticular case,  it  is  very  doubtful,  I 
think,  whether  severity  in  dealing 
with  a  book  is  ever  desirable.  Of 
course  it  is  a  most  difficult  problem 
as  to  how  the  circulation  of  a  book  is 
increased.  Reviews  have  very  little 
to  do  with  it.  A  book  of  a  special 
kind  may  receive  many  highly  laud- 
atory reviews,  and  yet  never  attain 
to  any  sale.  A  great  publisher  with 
whom  I  was  discussing  this  question 
the  other  day  said  that  he  believed 
that  the  circulation  of  a  book  de- 
pended almost  entirely  upon  private 
recommendation.  If  people  read  a 
book  and  liked  it.  and  advised  their 
friends  to  read  it,  it  achieved  a  sale, 
and  thus  the  successful  book  was  as 
a  rule  the  book  which  had  a  personal 
charm,  or  a  book  which  treated  in  an 
effective  way  ideas  which  were  widely 


in  the  air;    a  good  title,  he  added, 
often  made  a  difference. 

Now  take  the  case  of  a  book  which 
has  a  distinctly  immoral  tendency; 
there  is  no  doubt,  I  am  afraid,  that 
if  a  book  is  gibbeted  on  grotmds  of 
morality  in  a  large  number  of  papers, 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  attract 
readers  out  of  ^nere  curiosity;  and 
if  the  object  of  reviewers  is  to  kill  a 
book,  and  dock  its  circulation,  it  is 
a  far  more  effective  thing  to  call  it 
dull,  or  not  to  mention  it  at  all, 
than  to  attack  it  with  severe  vitu- 
peration. I  do  not,  therefore,  believe 
that  reviewing  has  very  much  to  do 
with  the  circulation  of  a  book,  ex- 
cept that  a  review  of  very  extreme 
severity  may  call  attention  to  an 
undesirable  book.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  names  of  certain  authors 
will  occur  to  every  one,  whose  books 
have  a  large  circulation,  yet  who  are 
always  treated  derisively  by  reviewers. 
I  read  the  other  day  a  book,  by  a 
well-known  author,  of  which  an 
almost  inconceivable  number  of  copies 
had  been  sold.  I  expected,  from 
what  I  had  heard  of  the  book,  to 
find  it  very  bad.  To  my  intense 
surprise,  it  seemed  to  me  neither 
bad  nor  good;  but  the  work  of  a 
practised  author  with  an  essentially 
commonplace  mind;  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be  thoroughly  melodramatic, 
and  to  have  no  likeness  to  real  life 
at  all.  The  imaginative  element  in 
the  book  was  simply  weak.  But  I 
saw  what  the  attraction  of  the  book 
was  to  uncultivated  minds;  it  was 
that  the  imaginative  element  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  attract,  and 
not  strong  enough  to  be  out  of  the 
range  of  rather  feeble  minds;  it  was 
a  picture  of  life,  in  fact,  sufficiently 
unlike  real  life  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  of  a  simple  reader,  and 
not  sufficiently  unlike  life  to  put  any 
undue  strain  on  the  imagination. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  mild  melodrama  of 
the  most  conventional  type.  The 
aristocrat  was  wicked,  the  priest 
was  worldly,  the  child  was  pathetic, 
the  poor  man  was  honest;  the 
drunkard  died  nobly,  the  villain 
spoilt  his  own  scheme  by  bursting 
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into  tears  at  the  thought  of  his 
mother  at  the  crisis  of  his  machin- 
ations. Everything  went  wrong  and 
right  in  a  perfectly  orthodox  way, 
and  every  situation  lent  itself  to 
being  summarized  in  a  good  whole- 
some platitude.  It  requires  a  very 
sure  instinct  to  write  such  a  book, 
and  any  artistic  power  would  at  once 
spoil  the  effect.  There  was  a  strong 
vein  ot  domestic  piety  and  tame 
poetry  in  it,  and  the  morality  was 
exactly  adjusted  to  the  vulgar  con- 
ception of  Providence,  as  of  a  sloppy 
and  ineflScient  Power,  who  repairs 
in  a  belated  and  theatrical  manner 
his  own  mistakes. 

The  instinct  that  requires  such 
books  as  this  for  consumption  is  far 
deeper  and  w4der  than  the  instinct 
which  responds  to  the  judgments  of 
a  trained  critic;  and  the  best  thing 
that  critics  can  do  is  to  let  such 
books  alone.  They  are  quite  barm- 
less,,  and  even  necessary;  and  any 
attempt  to  deride  them  only  lends 
to  the  author  the  added  grace  of 
martyrdom. 

The  mistake  into  which  many 
working  critics  fall  is  the  mistake  of 
believing  that  they  are  on  the  look- 
out for  style.  Very  few  people  are 
on  the  lookout  for  style  nowadays. 
The  ordinary  reader  is  quite  in- 
different to  it,  and  the  ordinary 
critic  is  quite  unaware  of  what  it  is. 
The  public  are  on  the  lookout  for 
amusement;  they  want  a  thrill  of 
some  kind,  an  emotional  thrill  by 
preference;  and  the  critic  who  has 
been  reared  mostly  on  fiction,  and 
who  has  very  little  acquaintance  with 
classical  literature,  is  really  on  the 
lookout  for  effectiveness.  There  are 
a  certain  number  of  readers  who 
have  risen  a  little  above  the  melo- 
dramatic stage,  and  who  value  a 
certain  precision  and  glitter  of  lan- 
guage, who  are  under  the  impression 
that  they  are  sensitive  to  style;  but 
it  is  not  style  that  they  care  for, 
but  a  smart  handling  of  impressive 
matters.  What  they  really  desire  is 
an  impression  of  Ufe,  vigor,  verbal 
wit,  liveliness,  optimism,  tolerance, 
justice.     They  do  not  care  for  artistic 


handling,  they  want  masterly  hand- 
ling. They  like  a  man  to  make  his 
points,  they  want  the  rocket  to  go 
up  with  a  crack  and  a  roar.  They 
like  a  kind  'of  pyrotechnic  display, 
bright  whirring  lights,  ordered  noise, 
crispness,  explosiveness.  They  want 
the  characters  to  be  manly,  womanly, 
typical.  They  want  sentiment  rather 
than  poetry,  color  rather  than  deli- 
cacy. These  are  very  natural  and 
wholesome  requirements,  and  must 
be  catered  for.  The  mistake  is  to 
think  that  there  is  much  intellectual 
or  artistic  feeling  abroad.  There 
have  been  nations  by  whom,  and 
periods  when  these  things  were  valued ; 
there  have  even  been  periods  in  our 
own  national  history,  but  this  is  not 
one.  Indeed,  the  appreciation  of 
intellectual  and  artistic  excellence 
has  distinctly  decreased  in  the  last 
fifty  years;  and  probably  the  reason 
why  there  is  a  lack  of  great  writers 
is  that  we  do  not  at  present  want 
them.  We  want  a  sparkling  heady 
beverage,  not  an  old  fragrant  mellowfc 
vintage.  It  is  an  age  of  cigarettes, 
champagne,  golf,  motors — brisk,  ac- 
tive, lively,  brief  things — not  an  age 
of  reflection  or  repose. 

The  serious  ethical  reason  which 
is  given  for  severe  criticism  is  that 
we  prevent  the  dissemination  of  lax, 
heterodox,  and  debilitating  opinions; 
but  I  cannot  observe  that  our  re- 
viewing does  anything  of  the  kind; 
there  never  was  a  time  when  so  much 
varying  opinion  was  expressed.  What 
we  do  tend  to  suppress  is  the  ex- 
pression of  sentiment,  emotion,  and 
finer  feeling;  we  have  an  odious 
preference  for  manly  vices  over  senti- 
mental vices,  and  brutality  is  far 
more  applauded  than  delicacy.  What 
we  are  really  afraid  of  nowadays  is 
sentiment;  and  in  crushing  out  what 
is  weak,  we  extinguish  much  that  is 
beautiful.  The  quality  which  we 
value  unduly  is  common-sense.  It 
is  a  fine  virtue  in  a  way,  though  not 
a  Christian  one,  because  the  essence 
of  the  mundane  point  of  view  is 
mental  balance,  while  the  essence 
of  Christianity  is  enthusiasm.  And 
thtis  I  think  that  the  tolerance  which 
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we  pride  otirselves  upon  is  a  very 
narrow  tolerance,  because  it  is  only 
tolerant  of  what  we  approve.  We 
ought  to  welcome  any  breadth  of 
view,  any  variety  of  feeling,  but  we 
are  really  desperately  afraid  of  ideas, 
and  deeply  pledged  to  tradition  and 
convention;  thus,  though  we  produce 
many  competent  reviewers,  we  pro- 
duce very  few  large-minded  and 
sympathetic  critics.  We  appreciate 
certain  defined  qualities,  not  quality 
itself.  We  are  good-humored  critics 
but  not  urbane  critics.  We  admire 
frankness,  and  so  claim  to  be  tolerant; 
but  it  must  be  frankness  on  certain 
subjects,  or  we  are  not  tolerant  at  all. 
The  net  result  is  that  we  are  guilty 
of  vulgarity,  and  fail  to  detect  it, 
because  we  are  also  guilty  of  undue 
reserve.  "The  English  are  just,  but 
they  are  not  kind, "  said  a  celebrated 
Frenchman;  and  what  prevents  us 
from  aJtnending  our  ways  is  our 
national  complacency. 

To  return,  then,  once  more  to  my 
reviewers.  I  think  we  have  a  good 
many  young  men  at  work,  effective 
in  statement,  kindly,  laborious,  prac- 
tical, on  the  lookout  for  what  they 
think  the  public  will  like,  and,  within 
pertain  limits,  generous  and  reason- 
able. What  we  have  not  got  is  a 
race  of  wise  and  artistic  critics,  alive 
to  originality,  delicacy,  and  quality. 
The  popular  taste  is  accepted  and 
not  educated;  and  the  popular  taste 
loves,  as  I  have  said,  matter  rather 
than  manner,  coarse-flavored,  whole- 
some, highly-spiced  work.  Reviewing 
is  not  an  art  but  a  trade.  Probably 
our  criticism  is  a  sign  rather  than  a 
cause  of  a  low  artistic  standard,  and 
no  doubt  if  there  were  a  development 
of  artistic  literature  there  would  be 
a  development  of  artistic  criticism. 
What  I  have  said  does  not  profess  to 
be  an  indictment,  and  still  less  a 
prophecy.  It  is  nothing  more  than  an 
analysis  of  existing  difficulties. 

But,  after  all  that  has  been  said 
in  praise  of  reviewers,  there  still  re- 
mains a  residue  of  criticism  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  tolerantly. 
One  does  from  time  to  time  come  upon 
a    really    ungracious    and    spiteful 


critic,  a  -man  who  has  looked  upon 
one's  book  as  a  faggot  of  sticks,  and 
has  done  his  best  to  select  from  it 
the  most  convenient  one  to  beat  the 
author  with.  Perhaps  such  a  critic 
is  a  man  who  has  failed,  and  who 
cannot  bear  that  a  writer  should 
succeed.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
see  if  one  has  come  near  to  canying 
out  one's  design;  he  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  put  himself  in  line  with  the 
author,  or  with  any  possible  appre- 
ciator  of  the  book.  If  he  cannot 
detect  inaccuracies,  he  finds  fault 
with  the  book  for  not  being  what  it 
does  not  pretend  to  be.  If  the  book, 
for  instance,  makes  no  claim  to  be 
philosophical,  but  is  merely  an  at- 
tempt to  write  on  ordinary  topics 
in  a  simple  and  sincere  manner,  he 
says  there  is  nothing  novel  or  im- 
pressive in  it;  he  warns  the  author 
with  an  appearance  of  benignity 
against  writing  on  a  low  intellectual 
level.  He  says  that  he  sees  no 
reason  why  such  a  writer  should 
stop,  and  still  less  why  he  should  ever 
have  begun.  He  isolates  a  passage 
from  its  context,  and  calls  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness  how  puerile  it 
is.  He  is  simply  malevolent;  and 
one  can  only  reflect  that  because  a 
man  is  a  critic  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  shotdd  forget  that  he  is  a  gentle- 
man. He  has  no  tincture  of  courtesy 
or  urbanity;  his  only  aim  is  to  make 
an  author  appear  a  fool.  He  speaks 
to  a  writer  as  roughly  as  he  might 
speak  to  a  man  with  a  hurdy-gurdy 
who  insisted  on  plajdng  by  his  window. 
After  all,  it  is  not  a  crime  to  write 
a  book;  but  a  critic  of  this  sort  spits 
and  fumes  and  scolds  in  a  way  that 
would  only  be  justified  if  a  published 
book  had  to  be  read  compulsorily  by 
every  one.  He  talks  in  a  snappish 
way,  as  if  he  had  been  interrupted 
in  a  career  of  active  benevolence  or 
serene  contemplation,  by  an  obtrusive 
and  voluble  person  who  insisted  on 
talking  to  him. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  con- 
ventional tradition  which  allows  peo- 
ple to  write  thus  about  books  is  an 
utterly  detestable  one.  The  writer 
of  a  book  is,  of  course,  in  a  way  a 
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public  perfonnance ;  if  a  man  goes  to  a 
play  or  an  exhibition  of  pictures, 
he  has  paid  for  admission,  and  ne  has 
perhaps  a  right  to  complain  if  he 
does  not  get  his  money's  worth, 
though  he  has  no  right  to  interrupt 
the  performers,  or  to  lecture  spec- 
tators on  the  faults  of  the  pictures. 
But  no  one  is  obliged  to  buy  a  book 
blindfold;  and  unless  a  book  is 
distinctly  misleading,  or  controver- 
sial, or  one-sided,  or  militant,  or 
insolent,  or  pretentious,  or  of  im- 
moral tendency,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  by  making  it  stand  in  the 
pillory.  If  a  book  is  a  feeble  and 
worthless  book,  the  less  said  about 
it  the  better.  If  a  book  sets  out  to 
decry  and  misrepresent  some  figure 
in  history  or  literature  whom  ordi- 
nary people  have  a  right  to  admire, 
then  a  reviewer  is  perfectly  justified 
in  making  a  spirited  defence  of  the 
maligned  person.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  book  is  an  intemperate 
panegyric,  then  a  reviewer  may  warn 
his  readers  that  the  view  is  a  partial 
one.  If  a  book  is  bombastic  and 
pretentious,  it  may  be  judiciously 
pricked,  like  a  bladder.  But  if  a 
book  is  harmless  and  sincere,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  deriding  its 
amateurishness  or  its  faults  of  work- 
manship. To  publish  an  unsuccess- 
ful book  is  an  expensive  business, 
and  there  is  not  much  danger  of  an 
author  repeating  the  experiment; 
and  even  if  he  does,  the  publisher 
benefits,  and  the  author  pays. 

Of  course,  if  reviewers  could  really 
suppress  and  restrain  the  publication 
of  feeble  and  second-rate  books,  so 
as  to  throw  readers  upon  the  study 
of  classical  masterpieces,  the  case 
wotdd  be  different;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  public  seems  to  want  a 
vast  supply  of  not  very  masterly 
novels,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  what  they 
want. 

Editors  should,  I  believe,  resolutely 
suppress  manifestations  of  this  spite- 
ful and  ill-natured  spirit  in  their 
columns.  They  are  of  no  practical 
utility,  and  such  reviews  do  not  in 


the  least  help  us  to  a  true  criterion 
of  values. 

The  criticism  which  does  help  us  is 
when  a  trained  critic,  who  is  generous 
and  appreciative,  gives  good  reasons 
for  admiring  or  respecting  a  book,  and 
induces  readers  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  volume  of  character 
and  quality,  which  they  might  other- 
wise never  see.  But  too  often 
criticism,  even  of  books  that  are  on 
the  whole  satisfactory,  is  written  in 
the  spirit  of  a  schoolmaster  correcting 
a  boy's  exercise.  It*  may  conceiv- 
ably do  the  writer  good,  but  it  cannot 
possibly  assist  and  clarify  the  popular 
taste  that  this  fault-finding  perfor- 
mance should  be  given  a  wide 
publicity. 

What  often  vitiates  a  critical  re- 
view, after  all,  is  the  feeling  that  the 
reviewer  is  not  trying  to  weigh  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  a  book,  so 
much  as  to  show  others  how  smart 
and  trenchant  he  can  be.  There  is 
sometimes  a  sort  of  bitter  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  seeing  a  book 
knocked  down  and  trampled  upon; 
but  it  is  not  an  exalted  pleasure, 
unless  it  is  accompanied  with  a  real 
effusion  of  humor,  which  may  be 
justified  in  the  interests  of  public 
amusement,  but  is  even  so  not  fair 
to  the  author.  Take  such  a  case  as 
the  celebrated  review  of  Tennyson's 
early  poems  in  The  Edinburgh  Review, 
It  was  the  work  of  a  witty  man. 
When  Tennyson,  in  the  **  Dream  of 
Fair  Women,"  originally  wrote — 

One  drew  a  sharp  knife  through  my  tender 

throat 
Slowly,  and  nothing  more, 

the  reviewer  said:  **We  would  ask, 
what  more  did  she  want?"  When 
Tennyson,  in  a  beautiful  poem  which 
he  afterwards  tried  to  suppress,  asked 
his  friend  to  come,  when  he  was 
himself  dead,  to  his  grave,  and 

Whisper  if  the  woodbines  blow, 

the  reviewer  had  an  extremely  amus- 
ing passage  in  which  he  said  that 
Tennyson   might   rest   assured   that 
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the  wcx>dbines  would  probably  blow 
about  the  same  time  as  usual,  and 
suggested  that  he  had  better  ask 
his  friend  to  deal  with  more  interesting 
particulars,  such  as  the  health  of  his 
surviving  relations  or  the  price  of 
stocks. 

This  sort  of  thing  certainly  amused 
the  public,  and  it  caused  Tennyson  to 
make  a  few  marvellous  corrections; 
but  it  also  induced  him  to  try  and 
suppress  some  beautiful  poetry,  and 
eventually,  what  is  the  saddest  con- 
sequence of  all,  made  him  tend  to 
leave  the  regions  of  pure  and  delicate 
fancy,  in  order  to  produce  a  kind  of 
poetry  that  should  hit  the  popular 
taste  better,  and  be  less  exposed  to 
carping  criticism.  No  one  who  has 
studied  the  art  of  Tennyson  can 
have  any  doubt  that  the  early  criti- 
cism he  received  had  a  discouraging 
and  irritating  effect  upon  him,  or 
really  think  that  it  did  anything 
to  improve  his  work. 

We  are  very  slow,  we  English,  to 
part  with  a  tradition,  however  ugly 
it  may  be;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  an 
ugly  tradition  which  bids  us  continue 
thus  to  break  butterflies  upon  the 
wheel,  and  blow  up  dandelions  with 
dynamite  in  the  sight  of  the  nations. 
"We  get  no  good,"  wrote  Mrs. 
Browning,  "by  being  ungenerous, 
even  to  a  book.  *'  A  book  is  partly  a 
little  bid  for  fame,  and  partly  the 
result  of  the  childlike  instinct  which 
makes  us  feel  that  the  small  piece  of 
experience  which  falls  to  our  share 
has  some  special  quality  of  sweet- 
ness or  poignancy  about  it.  We 
pride  ourselves  upon  being  a  free 
country,  but  one  feels  sometimes,  in 
reading  a  harsh  and  ill-tempered 
review,  that  the  reviewer  seems .  to 
think  it  an  offence  against  morality 


and  decorum  to  publish  an  inferior 
book.  Some  of  our  best  writers 
have  begun  their  career  in  bitterness 
owing  to  the  reviling  of  critics,  who 
were  so  conventional  that  they  could 
not  discern  a  novel  kind  of  beauty. 
Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  are  on  the  whole  so  inartistic 
and  unintellectual  a  nation,  because 
there  is  so  little  encouragement  to  try 
artistic  experiments;  and  it  is  surely 
a  standing  proof  of  our  inherent 
intolerance  that  we  still  think  it 
just  to  mete  out  derision  and  offensive 
usage  to  the  frail  products  of  the 
most  sensitive  class  of  people.  It  is 
curious  that  a  criticism  which  would 
be  libellous  in  the  case  of  more 
commercial  trade-products  is  looked 
upon  as  perfectly  fair  and  just  in 
the  case  of  books.  Does  not  this 
prove  that  we  consider  material 
things — ^things  that  we  eat  and  drink 
and  wear — ^to  be  too  serious  to  be 
lightly  spoken  of,  while  the  things 
that  are  merely  designed  to  feed  the 
spirit,  to  encourage  the  sense  of  won- 
der and  mystery,  should  be  thought  of 
only  as  a  kind  of  leisurely  trifling.^ 

Of  course,  one  cannot  hope  to 
effect  a  sudden  change;  but  the 
spirit  of  Tennyson,  who  said,  when 
it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  a 
line  he  had  written  had  given  offence 
to  a  worthy  person,  that  he  had 
rather  cut  his  hand  off  than  write 
a  spiteful  thing,  is  a  finer  spirit  than 
that  of  the  reviewer  who  rains  down 
abuse  upon  some  silly  and  harmless 
book.  Whatever  else  is  true,  it  is 
true  that  we  have  no  business  to 
hurt  any  one's  feelings  unnecessarily; 
and  thus  I  humbly  protest  against 
this  relic  of  barbarity,  which  too 
often  disfigures  the  pages  of  sensible 
and  good-humored  periodicals. 


The  Editors 
Clearin^=House 


Sordid  Detail  in  Fiction 

Among  the  more  distressing  develop- 
inents  in  modem  fiction  is  that  ctinous 
tendency  to  fill  pages  intended  to  be  read 
for  diversion  with  full  descriptions  of 
every  unlovely,  sordid,  and  squalid  detail 
imaginable.  Not  in  the  way  of  portrayal 
of  character  or  development  of  plot  is 
this  done,  but  in  pursuance  of  the  theory 
that  whatever  is  tmpleasant  is  "strong" 
and  consequently  full  of  merit. 

Of  course  the  work  of  such  writers  as  Poe, 
Hoffman,  and  Fit z- James  O'Brien  does 
not  come  under  this  head.  The  horrors 
in  their  stories  are  so  illuminated  by 
imagination  that  the  result  is  as  different 
as  possible  from  the  photographic  accuracy 
which  depicts  all  the  ghastly  details  of  a 
dissecting-room,  or  the  moral  desolation 
of  disease  and  crime,  and  calls  it  "natur- 
alism." It  is  only  imagination  that  could 
excuse  such  a  story  as  Poe*s  "Facts  in  the 
Case  of  M.  Valdemar."  or  that  terrible 
creation  of  Fitz-James  O'Brien's  fancy  in 
which  men  struggle  with  and  finally  over- 
come an  invisible  shape;  a  living  animal 
of  some  kind  which  they  feel  but  never  see, 
which  they  try  to  keep  alive  in  the  interests 
of  science  but  which  finally  dies,  and 
whose  invisible  body  they  bury  at  night. 

Even  in  the  case  of  novels  with  a  purpose, 
such  as  "Nicholas  Nickleby"  and  "Very 
Hard  Cash,"  the  purpose  is  always  sub- 
ordinate to  the  story,  which  is  no  less 
effective  because  of  the  humor  and  im- 
agination which  enliven  it. 

A  few  years  ago  the  experiment  was 
tried  of  illustrating  a  novel  by  groups  of 
people  photographed  in  suitable  attitudes. 
It  was  a  fiat  failure,  and  shows  how  entirely 
inadequate  photographic  accuracy  is  to 
the  purposes  of  art.  So  it  is  in  literature, 
but  Stephen  Crane  had  not  realized  it 
when  he  wrote  "Maggie,"  a  dreary  record 
of  sin  and  misery,  hung  upon  the  slightest 
thread  of  story,  but  which  won  high  praise 
from  the  admirers  of  "realistic  fiction." 

It  is  absurd  to  regard  poverty  and  misery 
as  synonymous.  After  all,  poverty  is  a 
comparative  term,  and  the  novelist  who 
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recently  maintained  that  it  was  impossible 
to  marry  and  live  decently  in  New  York 
on  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  would 
hardly  believe  that  people  earning  only 
a  quarter  of  that  sum  find  a  good  deal  of 
enjoyment  in  life. 

Of  late  years  what  George  Ade  calls 
"the  dull  gray  book"  has  been  much  in 
evidence,  largely  owing  to  the  injudicious 
praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  those  who 
consider  amusement  as  an  unworthy 
attribute  of  fiction.  Foremost  among 
such  stands  "The  House  with  the  Gre^n 
Shutters,"  which  for  its  atmosphere  of 
gloom  and  despair  has  few  equals  and  which 
was  so  extremely  disagreeable  as  to  elicit 
approving  comments  from  those  to  whom 
the  merits  of  a  book  are  in  exact  proportion 
to  its  unpleasantness.  Other  dismal  works 
of  modem  fiction  are  "The  Gadfly,"  full 
of  political  horrors;  "Anna  of  the  Five 
Towns,"  a  forlorn  pastoral;  and,  crowning 
example  of  all,  "  Esther  Waters,"  in  which 
hardly  a  character  or  situation  affords  any 
relief  to  the  squalid  atmosphere  which  is 
insisted  upon  *  throughout.  And  these 
books  are  not  trash;  they  have  a  distinct 
literary  merit  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

Another  unpleasant  form  of  fiction  is 
that  which  forces  disease  and  crime 
into  undue  and  inartistic  prominence. 
Heredity — ^a^  the  author  understands  it — 
is  generally  made  the  excuse  for  the 
opium-eating,  drink,  insanity,  and  klepto- 
mania upon  which  the  author  dwells  so 
persistently,  and  which  seem  (if  Mr.  Hardy 
and  Mr.  Phillpotts  are  to  be  believed)  to  be 
particularly  prevalent  in  rural  England. 

If  Frank  Norris  had  lived  he  would 
certainly  have  outgrown  the  strong  ten- 
dency toward  the  unpleasant  which  for 
a  time  dominated  his  work.  "A  Man's 
Woman"  opens  with  an  exploring  party 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  which  is  rescued  only 
when  the  author's  invention  of  horrors 
gives  out.  Then  follow  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  an  operation  for  hip-disease,  the 
smashing  of  a  horse's  head  with  a  hammer, 
a  4og-fight,  and  two  typhoid-fever  cases, 
one  fatal.  The  book  fairly  reeks  of 
iodoform.     **McTeagiie"    is    even    worse. 
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The  idea  of  the  book  is  to  show  the  corrod- 
ing influence  of  avarice  upon  the  human 
soul.  In  this  it  is  like  Balzac's  "Eugenie 
Grandet,"  but  here  the  resemblance  ends. 
One  ignoble  character  after  another  passes 
before  us,  one  sordid  scene  succeeds 
another  imtil  the  book  ends  with  the 
ghastly  episode  of  the  two  men  in  the 
desert,  the  living  handcuffed  to  the  dead, 
a  horrible  death  by  thirst  awaiting  the 
survivor,  but  his  bag  of  money  safe. 

Why  are  such  books  called  "realistic" 
and  "strong"?  It  is  to  a  description  of 
the  contents  of  the  garbage-can  that  these 
words  are  generally  applied  by  those  who 
forget  that  sunshine  and  fresh  air  are  as 
real  as  disease  and  dirt,  -and  that  the 
hammer  acquires  no  additional  strength 
by  being  rubbed  with  asafcetida.  Surely 
it  is  time  to  protest  against  this  morbid 
style  of  writing,  this  perversion  of  the 
natural  uses  of  fiction,  and  to  plead  for  a 
return  to  the  novel  of  an  earlier  day, 
the  reading  of  which  was  a  recreation  and 
an  enjoyment,  even  when  it  was  written 
to  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

M.  K.  Ford. 

The  Right  op  Privacy 

"For  a  ticket  apply  to  the  publisher." 
No,  thanking  tne  public,  i  mtist  decline. 

A  peep  through  my  window,  if  folk  prefer; 
But,  please  you,  no  foot  over  threshold 
of  mine." 

It  was  this  verse  that  disturbed  the 
tranquil  minds  of  the  Browning  circle 
and  started  the  discussion.  "There,  you 
see  what  Robert  Browning  thinks  of  all 
this  poking  into  the  private  affairs  of 
authors,"  said  the  leader,  who  was  quite 
as  much  of  an  oracle  to  the  class  as  Robert 
Browning  himself.  '  *  Thank  God ,  I  have  n't 
fallen  low  enough  yet  to  read  the  Browning 
letters,  though  they  are  on  my  shelves  as 
a  gift;".  His  words  pricked  the  pride,  if 
not  the  consciences,  of  those  present  who 
would  own  up  to  having  bought  and  read 
the  letters,  and  the  discussion  that  followed 
made  it  evident  that  this  much  debated 
question  concerning  the  publication  of 
private  corre^x)ndence  is  still  one  of  cham- 
eleon hue  changing  its  color  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  mind  considering  it. 
To  the  serious  and  uninquisitive  mind  of 
the  leader  of  the  class,  the  printing  of  these 


letters  appeared  only  as  the  violation  of  a 
sacred  right — that  of  personal  privacy, — 
while  some  of  the  more  ardent  minds  before 
him  vested  the  act  with  some  of  the  spiritual 
beauty  of  the  letters  themselves. 

On  this  question,  there  are  not  lacking 
illustrious    voices    to    uphold    the    leader 
of  the  Browning  class  in  his  point  of  view. 
Peacock,  by  the  mouth  of  Doctor  Folhotti 
has  already  entered  his  protest  against  the 
custom  which  "permits  prominent  persons 
to  be  dished  up  like  a  savoury  omelette  to 
gratify  the  appetite  of  the  reading  public 
for  gossip."     Mr.  Birrell,  in  his  discussion 
concerning     autobiography,     declines     to 
enter  into  the  ethics  of  the  subject  but  casts 
his  vote  with  George  Eliot  that  we  are 
each  of  us  bound  to  reticence  when  giving 
our  lives  to  the  public.     Concerning  the 
printing    of    private    correspondence,    the 
latter  was  very  strong  in  her  expressions 
of  disapproval.     "Is  it  not  odious,"  she 
wrote  to  John  Blackwood,  "  that  as  soon 
as  a  man  is  dead,  his  desk  is  raked  and  every 
insignificant  memorandum  which  he  never 
meant  for  publication  is  printed  for  the 
gossiping  amusement  of  people  too  idle 
to  read  his  books?     I  think  this  fashion  is  a 
disgrace  to  us  all."     And  so  it  is  if  the  desire 
for  gossip  is  all  that  impels  people  to  read 
these  private  documents.     But  we  fail  to 
see  why  the  public  would  be  asking  for 
them  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  reading  the 
author's    books.     No    one    not    intensely 
interested    in    the    Browning   poetry,    for 
instance,  would  care  to  read  to  any  great 
extent  the  Browning  letters,  wherein  the 
mighty  Love  Interest  is  frequently  pushed 
aside  for  a  discussion  on  topics,  technic, 
or  publishing.     Dame  Gossip  would  weary 
of  them  in  fifteen  minutes  and  return  to 
the  gay  world  to  exercise  her  lively  tongue 
in  the  service  of  some  living  Robert  and 
his  Elizabeth.     For  the  Browning  student, 
however,    these   letters    contain    many   a 
valuable  comment  upon  the  poems  besides 
affording  him  a  glimpse  of  the  two  great 
poets  at  their  best. 

"  I  thought  how  some  people's  towering 
intellects  and  splendid  geniuses  rise  upon 
simple  beautiful  foundations  hidden  out  of 
sight,"  wrote  Thackeray  to  Mrs.  Brook- 
field.  George  Eliot's  letters  we  take  as 
a  tonic  whenever  our  mental  activity 
needs  stimulating;  we  have  seen  many 
who   come   out   from   a  reading  of    the 
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Browning  letters  with  faces  shining  as 
though  they  had  seen  the  Holy  Grail,  and 
we  have  been  deluged  with  morals  spoken 
with  paHsionate  emphasis  by  readers  whom 
Jane  Welsh  Carlyte  had  taken  into  her 


But  why  all  this  pother  about  the 
violation  of  personal  privacy,  anyway, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  right  that 
no  one  grants  to  genius,  judging  by  the 
books  which  occupy  honorable  positions 
in  our  libraries?  If  you,  Madam,  object 
to  reading  such  letters  as  those  of  the 
Brownings  upon  the  score  that  it  is  wrong 
to  read  coTrespondence  not  intended  for 
you,  you  will  be  kept  busy — if  you  would 
add  consistency  to  your  many  virtues- 
dodging  the  many  volumes  of  such  litera- 
ture that  meet  one  in  any  library  of  even 
moderate  sise.  You  must  cut  Boswell 
from  your  acquaintance,  and,  for  that 
matter,  all  biographers:  you  must  have  a 
holocaust  of  such  works  as  the  Emerson- 
Carlyle,  Goethe-Schiller,  Wagner-Lisst 
correspondences.  You  would  even  have 
to  thiow  aside  those  highly  improving 
discourses  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  son. 
and  then,  dear  me,  where  would  your 
manners  be?  "But  the  Browning  letters 
are  different,"  you  hasten  to  explain; 
"they  are  too  sacred  to  give  to  the  world 
to  be  gazed  upon  by  its  vulgar  eye.".  Sir. 
you  have  given  us  deep  offence !  What 
a  pity  to  limit  your  world  to  a  tew  cavilers 
who  hold  nothing  sacred.  What  business 
have  you  to  give  to  the  world  a  vulgar  eye 
— the  world  that  has  saved  for  you  your 
Psalms,  your  Book  of  Ruth,  daintiest  of 
love  idylls,  your  Dante,  your  Shakespeare? 
Surely,  the  world  that  has  cheriiihed  these 


may  be  trusted  with  the  love  letters  of  two 
of  its  most  gifted  poets.  Do  you  hesitate 
to  Kign  your  name  to  a  record  of  your  own 
small  experiences  fearing  that  it  will  not  be 
understood  and  held  sacred  by  the  same 
old  world  that  has  prized  and  kept  alive 
countless  such  records  of  love  and  suffering, 
that  reserves  as  shrinea  the  places  where 
its  authors  have  lived  and  worked?  With- 
hold certain  things  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  sacred  enough  it  you  will — 
the  Byron  affair,  for  example, — but  never 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  loo  sacred. 

Moreover,  the  experiences  recorded  in 
published  letters,  so  real  to  the  writers, 
are,  in  the  final  analysis,  but  fiction  to  us. 
We  read  ot  Mrs.  Browning's  love  with  the 
same  eyes  that  lingered  over  the  account 
of  Aurora  Leigh's;  the  letters  in  which 
Mary  WoUstonecraft  pours  out  her  love, 
her  wrongs,  her  bitter  grief,  arouse  the 
same  sympathies  that  were  awakened  in 
varying  degrees  by  Pompilia,  Romola, 
and  Doctor  Lydgate;  and  we  draw  from 
the  same  well  of  compassion  for  Clarissa 
Harlowe  and  Swift's  Vanessa.  The  letters 
of  dead  authors  tell  us  nothing  that  is 
personal  and  private  in  the  last  analysis. 
The  authors  have  already  brought  the 
"secrets"  of  life  to  the  surface  where  we 
read  that  as  all  have  alike  the  gift  ot  life, 
so  do  all  share  the  same  struggles,  sorrows, 
aspirations,  joys;  these  clothe  themselves 
with  a  personality  and  take  a  name  for  a 
time,  but  in  reality  they  belong  to  all. 
There  is  no  individual  ownership  of  ex- 
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Argyll — Oeorge  DougUsy  Eighth  Duke  6f 
Argyll.  JSdited  by  The  Dowa£;er 
Duchess  of  Argyll.  With  portraits 
and  illustrations.  In  two  volumes. 
Dutton. 
Although  this  is  a  biography,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  autobiograpny  in  it.  The 
late  Duke  of  Argyll  began  the  autobio- 
graphical part  in  1897,  but  unfortunately 
he  died  oefore  it  was  finished.  The 
completion  of  the  work  was  left  by  his 
special  request  in  the  hands  of  his  wife. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  was  an  interesting 
figure  in  English  social  life  and  politics. 
He  was  on  terms  of  closest  intimacy  with 
all  the  great  statesmen  of  his  time  and,  as 
is  well  known,  was  an  especial  favorite  of 
Queen  Victoria,  whose  letters  and  those 
of  the  Prince-Consort,  together  with  the 
Duke's  letters  about  their  Majesties,  form 
the  most  interesting  pages  of  the  book. 

Eyel^ — ^Diary  and  Correspondence  of  John 
Evelyn.  Esq..F.  R.S.  Edited  from 
the  original  MSS.  by  William  Bray. 
F.  S.  A.  Four  volumes.  Life  of  the 
author  and  new  preface  by  Henry 
B.  Wheatley,  F.  S.  A.  Bickers.  London. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  definitive  edition 
of  Evelyn's  Diary  and  for  that  reason 
will  have  further  mention  in  these  columns. 

Fowles — ^Down  m  Porto  Rico.  By  Geo.  M. 
Fowles.    Eaton  &  Mains.    75  cents. 

A  picture  of  Porto  Rican  life  as  it  now  is, 
by  one  who  saw  and  studied  it  for  a  vear 
and  had  favorable  opportunities  for  be- 
coming thoroughly  familiar  with  it.  He 
describes  the  homes  of  the  people,  their 
characteristics  and  customs,  their  schools, 
their  morals  and  religious  habits,  and 
their  industrial  and  political  situation. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. 

Tweedie — ^The  Maker  of  Modem  Mexico, 
Porfirio  Diaz.  By  Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie. 
With  over  zoo  illustrations  and  a 
map.     Lane. 

Mrs.  Tweedie  sometime  ago  wrote  a  book 
called  ''Mexico  As  I  Saw  It,"  which 
pleased  President  Diaz  so  much  that  he 
gave  her  special  opportunity  and  material 
for  writing  his  lite.  President  Diaz  was 
wise.  He  knew  that  he  was  in  good  hands. 
Mrs.  Tweedie  can  see  no  wrong  in  Mexico's 
picturesque  president.  The  book  is  inter- 
esting reading  and,  like  most  biographies 
of  living  men.  it  is  exceedingly  one-sided. 

Wemle— The  Re-Shapinc  of  the  Far  East 
By  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale.  2  vols.  Mac- 
millan. 

To  Mr.  Weale  we  are  indebted  for  by  far 
the  moft  valuable  book  that  has  appeared 


on  the  Bast  for  a  number  of  years.  No- 
where else  can  to  much  valuable  inform- 
ation be  found  in  to  compact  a  form.  Any 
one  interested  in  the  (questions  involved 
can  find  here  ample  information,  given 
in  an  interesting  manner,  especially  about 
such  subjects  as  bear  directly  on  the  in- 
creasingly  important  relations  of  East  to 
West.  For  those  interested  in  the  German 
experiment  at  Tsin^-tao.  in  the  Chinese  fail- 
load  concessions,  in  Chinese  journalism, 
or  in  any  one  of  the  countless  subjects 
about  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  much  in- 
formation, this  book  will  be  a  veritable 
boon.  The  Peace  of  Portsmouth  marks 
only  one  phase  in  the  re-shaping  of  the 
East,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  even  a  de- 
finitive settletnent  of  the  comparatively 
narrow  issues  .directly  involved  therein. 
The  course  of  events  in  the  Far  East  during 
the  immediate  future  will  be  a  most  in- 
teresting one.  Mr.  Weale  writes  frankly 
as  an  Englishman,  and  his  standpoint 
naturally  &  the  British  one;  his  aim  Is 
to  arouse  the  English  government  and 
also  that  of  the  United  States  to  greater 
activity  and  to  a  firmer  attitude  in  coun- 
teracting the  intrigues  of  other  powers, 
especially  of  Germany.  At  the  same  time, 
he  would  like  to  see  Exiglish  and  Ameri- 
can capital  employed  jointly  in  equip- 
ping China  with  modem  institutions.  As 
the  immediate  British  commercial  interests 
in  China  are  large,  larger  than  those  of  all 
other,  nations  combined,  this  |)olicy  has  a 
legitimate  basis,  and  as  British  policy 
contemplates  nothing  to  the  detriment  or 
exclusion  of  any  other  power,  and  nothing 
that  would  not  lead  to  the  oplifting  <3 
China. 

POETRY 

Lang — ^New   Collected   Rhymes.     By   An- 
drew Lang.     Longmans. 

In  a  preface  consummate  in  the  art  of 
graceful  hedging,  Mr.  Lang  characterizes 
his  most  welcome  offering  of  verse  as  a 
•'poor  little  flutter  of  rhjrmes,"  which 
might  never  "have  been  let  down  the  wind  " 
but  for  the  instigation  of  a  "responsible 
friend."  Mr.  Lang's  readers  may  well 
be  grateful  to  this  "responsible  friend," 
whoever  he  may  be;  and  were  that 
"friend"  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  so  much  the 
better  and  more  befitting,  we  say,  after 
reading  the  author's  delightful  "Dedi- 
catory," In  Augusiinum  Dobson,  And 
regarding  this  "I&ar  poet  now  turned  out 
to  grass,  *  we,  too,  would  echo  Mr.  Lang*s 
own  genial  wish.  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  "(Sets  daint"  in  these  hundred  pa^es 
of  Mr.  Lang's  purveying  from  the  nch 
stores  of  his  own  wit  and  fancy.  There 
is  a  ballad  on  "Culloden"  splendidly 
rhythmic  and  fired  with  the  old  martial 
spirit  of  that  impassioned  theme 
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Mr.  Lang  has,  also,  moods  of  delicious 
chaffing  at  brother-bards,  as  in  '*The 
Rhyme  of  Oxford  Cockney  Rh5rmes'* 
(and  on  this  score,  our  American  bardic 
ear  might  well  be  tweaked  by  Apollo!); 
While  in  "Rococo"  he  delicately  satirizes 
the  Rossetti  cult. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Lang  would  prefer 
to  be  represented,  in  this  voliune,  by  his 
work  purely  lyrical  in  character.  Gladly, 
then,  do  we  give  this  from  "French 
Peasant  Songs*': 

"Oh,  fair  apple  tree,  and  oh,  fair  apple 
tree. 
As  heavy  and  sweet  as  the  blossoms  on 
thee 
My  heart  is  heavy  with  love. 
It  wanteth  but  a  little  wind 

To  make  the  blossoms  fall; 

It  wanteth  but  a  young  lover 

To  win  me  heart  and  all.  '* 

FICTION 

Kenyon — ^What  God  Hath   (Hot)  Joined. 
By  Orr  Kenyon.     Dodge. 

The  idea  of  this  book  may  be  gathered 
from  its  title,  as  well  as  from  its  opening 
paragraph : — "Was  n't  it  a  perfectly  lovely 
wedomg?" 

Hopldna — ^The  Clammer..  By  William  John 
Hopkins.     Houghton,  Mifflin     $1.25. 

This  is  the  idyll  of  a  romantic  digger  of 
clams  and  a  rich  young  woman  who  takes 
walks.  The  writer's  manner  of  expression 
is  sufficiently  capable,  his  perception 
sufficiently  delicate,  to  make  it  seem  almost 
an  unkindness  to  point  out  the  book's 
extreme  absurdity.  Apart  from  the  senti- 
mentality and  absence  of  htmior,  there  is 
somethiiu;  unpleasant  in  the  hero's  attitude 
toward  the  heroine's  wealth — ^why  need 
there  be  the  mention  of  money  on  everv 
page  of  an  outdoor  love-story?  The  book 
is  a  stringing  together  of  three  desultory 
short  stones,  the  last  of  which  it  would 
have  been  an  evidence  of  g:ood  taste  to 
suppress;  or  such  part  of  it,  rather,  as 
has  to  do  with  the  nch  mother-in-law  who 
has  difficulty  in  becoming  reconciled  to 
the  clammer  s  lesser  degree  of  prosperity, 
and  who  is  a  character  treated  by  the 
author  with  entire  seriousness.  In  spite 
of  its  verbal  facilitjr,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  little  evidence  in  Mr.  Hopkins's 
book  of  an  ability  to  produce    real  fiction. 

Paine — ^The  Praying  Skipper.     By  Ralph 
D.  Paine.     Outing  (3o.     $1.50. 

These  are  stories  of  the  kind  men  like — 
told  with  considerable  vigor  and  dealing 
with  active  Ufe.  The  first  is  typical  of 
the  rest.  Its  central  character  is  the 
commander  of  a  passenger  ship  who  has 
a  reputation  for  pietv  which  in  the  eyes 
of  the  young  owner  ot  the  line  is  damagmg 
to  his  dcill  in  seamanship.    That  this  is 


an  error  the  tale  shows.  Mr.  Paine  has 
some  command  of  pathos  as  well  as  humor. 

Rowland — ^In  the  Shadow.  By  Henry  C. 
Rowland.   Appleton.   $1.50. 

When  a  novel  leaves  a  particularly  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth  the  question  arises 
whether  it  has  either  aesthetic  or  ethica) 
elements  of  sufficient  value  to  make  the 
sensation  worth  while.  We  fear  that  in  Mr. 
Rowland's  case  that  question  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  The  love  of  a 
black  man  for  a  white  woman  is  not  a 
nice  subject,  at  best,  and  in  these  pages 
there  are  many  i^issages  distinctly  repug- 
nant. Strength  is  shown,  it  is  true,  in  the 
portrayal  of  the  man's  passion;  and  the 
scene  m  which  he  deserts  all  his  ambitions 
to  return  to  the  devil-worship  of  his  an- 
cestors is  well  done.  But  the  death  of 
the  hero  comes  with  no  sense  of  the  inev- 
itable, and  the  story  as  a  whole  impresses 
the  reader  with  a  sense  of  futility. 

Selkirk— The  Stigma.  By  Emily  Selkirk. 
Turner.    $1.50. 

Rather  an  old-fashioned  type  of  novel  is 
this  appeal  for  the  colored  race.  Miss  Sel- 
kirk states  one  side  of  the  question,  but 
ignores  the  other.  Doubtless  the  better 
members  of  the  negro  race  do  suffer  much 
from  injustice;  but  white  men  and  women 
have  also  endured  much  from  the  irrespon- 
sibility and  criminal  tendencies  of  negroes. 
A  love  story  is  interwoven  with  the  grue- 
some episodes  which  are  supposed  to 
demonstrate  the  crueltv  of  the  white  man 
to  his  colored  neip^hbor.  The  book  is 
strongly  evangelical  m  tone. 

Spearman — ^Whispeiins;  Smith.  By  Prank 
H.  Spearman.  Illustrated  by  N.  C. 
Wyeth.     Scribners. 

This  is  a  novel  of  Western  life,  not  alto- 
gether like  its  predecessors.  It  is  full  of 
action  and  not  without  originality. 

The  Day-Dreamer.  By  Jesse  Lynch  Wil- 
liams.    Scribner's.     $1.50. 

For  the  fourth  time  the  dexterous  author 
of  "A  Stolen  Story  "—certainly  one  of 
the  best  newspaper  stories  ever  written — 
has  presented  his  favorite  creation  to  the 
public.  The  adventures  of  the  celebrated 
Billy  Woods,  which  are  here  wrought 
into  novel  form,  have  already  passed 
through  the  stages  of  short  story,  long 
story,  and  play.  But  in  spite  of  the  well- 
seasoned  character  of  the  plot  and  the 
persons,  "The  Day-Dreamer"  is  never- 
theless a  neatly  articulated  and  very  read- 
able tale.  It  is  late  in  the  day  to  manifest 
a  riotous  enthusiasm  over  the  excellent 
incident  of  the  "stolen  story"  itself,  but 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Williams  that  he  had 
here  a  good,  if  not  a  vast,  idea,  and  one 
which  is  perhaps  worth  the  successive 
exploitations  it  has  received. 
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Yechton — ^The  Adventures  of  Jack  and 
Till.  By  Barbara  Yechton.  Do(jld, 
Mead. 

This  is  a  pleasant  tale  for  young  people, 
with  an  excellent  moral,  weU  concealed. 
It  is  a  great  pity,  however,  that  the  author 
should  have  chosen  a  title  so  closely 
suggestive  of  one  of  Miss  Alcott's  most 
popular  stories. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Barrows — ^The  Personality  of  Jesus.  By 
Charles  H.  Barrows.  Houghton.  $1.25 
net. 

This  book,  bv  the  former  president  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Training  School,  grew  out  of  his  work  in 
that  institution,  where,  as  every  teacher 
worthv  of  his  profession  should  be  allowed 
to  do,  he  arranged  his  own  course  of  study 
and  taueht  it  in  his  own  way.  It  is  clear 
that  he  knew  how  to  do  his  work,  and  that 
he  must  have  succeeded  in  impressing  his 
pupils  with  the  exalted  character  and  the 
umque  personality  of  Tesus;  and  this  ac- 
count of  his  methods  of  instruction,  though 
the  matter  of  the   lessons  is  necessarily 

Presented   in   a   different   form,    will    be 
elpful  to  all  who  are  engaged  in    similar 
teaching. 

Bwald— My  Little  Bov.  By  Carl  Ewald. 
Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Alex- 
ander T.  de  Mattos.  Scribner.  $1.00 
net. 

A  Quaint  little  book  bv  a  writer  who  has  a 
wide  reputation  in  Denmark  for  his  fairy 
tales  for  children  and  historical  and  other 
novels  for  those  of  larger  growth,  but  who 
is  little  known  in  this  country.  This  sketch 
of  his  young  boy,  and  his  earliest  discipline 
and  education,  will  interest  parents  and 
teachers,  though  they  may  question  the 
wisdom  of  some  points  in  it.  They  will 
none  the  less  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  publishers  intend  to  bring  out  more  of 
Ewald *s  books. 

Ivins— The  Soul  of  the  People.  By  William 
M.  Ivins.    Century.    60  cents  net. 

In  this  beautifully  printed  "  New  Year's 
Sermon"  Mr.  Ivins  endeavors  to  analyze 
the  essential  characteristics  of  his  fellow- 
country-men.  His  tone  on  the  whole  is 
optimistic,  although  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
point  out  the  defects  in  the  national  tem- 
perament. We  are  too  far  away  from  the 
spiritual,  he  thinks;  too  near  the  physical 
and  the  sensual.  "We  are  suffering  from 
the  contagion  of  luxury."  And  we  have 
broken  down  "in  almost  every  field  of 
activity  that  involves  legislation."  All  this 
is  rather  depressing;  but  Mr.  Ivins  ends 
his  sermon  with  the  consoling  assurance 
that  we  shall  "emerge  victoriously  in  the 
end.'2 


Judd — ^The  Palmer  Cox  Brownie  Primer. 

Text  by  Mary  C.  Tudd ;  pictures  by 
Palmer  Cox;  edited  by  Montrose  J. 
Moses.   Century. 

Mr.  Cox  has  made  the  Brownies  delight- 
fully familiar  to  the  small  folk,  and  now 
they  are  made  to  do  practical  service  in 
the  school  room,  where  they  are  sure  to 
enliven  the  elementary  work  in  learning 
to  read  .  The  book  has  been  thoroughly 
adjusted  to  its  purpose  by  the  editor,  and 
it  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
primers. 

Taylor — ^Nicanor,  Teller    of    Tales.  By  C. 

Bryson  Taylor.   McClurg.   $1.50. 

With  a  fair  degree  of  success  the  author 
of  this  romance  of  Britain  in  the  time  of 
Roman  rule  carries  his  readers  back  to  the 
long-past  time  in  which  the  action  takes 
place.  Upon  Nicanor  has  descended  the 
mantle  ot  an  ancestor  who  was  a  great 
story-teller,  and  wherever  he  goes  he 
charms  men  and  especially  women  by  his 
gifts.  His  love  for  first  one  woman  and 
then  another,  results  in  many  complica-^ 
tions.  The  book  is  handsomely  gotten  out 
with  many  illustrations  in  color  and  page 
decorations  by  Troy  and  Margaret  West 
Kinney. 

Twain— Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humor. 

Harper.     $iJo. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  of  this 
cyclopaedic  series  of  humorous  prose  (to 
which  it  is  restricted)  promptly  follow  the 
first,  and  are  respectively  devoted  to 
• '  Women  and  Things  *'  and  *  *  The  Primrose 
Way."  The  list  of  contributors  is  a  long 
one,  and  the  matter,  though  always 
mirthful,  is  of  widely  varying  literary 
merit,  appealing  to  the  popular  taste 
rather  than  to  the  ultra-critical;  but  we 
pity  the  reader  who  does  not  find  abun- 
dant food  for  hearty  enjoyment  in  the 
main  bulk  of  it. 

Vaughan—The  Wild  Flowers  of  Selbome 
and  Other  Papers.  By  John  Vaughan. 
Lane. 

Only  the  first  two  of  these  light  and  pleas- 
ant papers  have  to  do  with  Gilbert  White 
and  his  perennially  famous  |;arden ;  but  all 
are  in  the  same  vein,  dealing  in  a  chatty 
way  with  botanical  and  literary  topics 
— the  use  of  simples  (in  the  old  English 
sense),  pot-herbs,  wild  fruits,  wall-flowers, 
poisonous  plants,  the  disappearance  of 
plants,  etc. ;  with  .  essays  on  Mary  Rich, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  Izaak  Walton  at 
Droxford,  arid  Jane  Austen  at  Lime, 
and  local  sketches  of  Titchfield,  Portdies- 
ter,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  illustra- 
tions are  portraits  and  views  of  scenery, 
buildings,  etc. 
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A  NEIGHBORLY  EMPEROR 


THE     LATE     AMERICAN    LEGATION     AT     SEOUL     AND    ITS    RELATIONS    WITH    THE 

RULER    OF    THE     HERMIT    NATION 

By  WiLLARD  Straight 


It  is  not  often  the  privilege  of 
an  ordinary  mortal,  much  less  of  a 
diplomat,  to  have  an  emperor  as 
his  next-door  neighbor.  The  former 
American  Legation,  now  the  Con- 
sulate-General, at  Seoul,  Korea,  stood 
between  two  palaces,  and  to  avoid  the 
fate  that  eventually  overtook  him, 
the  Korean  monarch  sought  safety 
in  the  Legation  Quarter,  and  finally 
established  himself  near  the  American 
representative.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
have  always  floated  over  the  same 
hill  crest;  the  Emperor  has  been  a 
restless  tenant,  ever  nearing  the  flag 
which  he  thought  might  some  day 
protect  him. 

Riot,  murder,  fire,  have  swept 
round  about  the  gray-walled  Ameri- 
can compound.  Patriots  have  sought 
its  shelter;  secret  messengers  have 
come  for  advice,  and  again  and  again 
the  Emperor  has  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  find  sanctuarv  under 
"Old  Glory."  Past  the  tile-capped 
gateway,  the  Korean  Army  shambles, 
guarding  the  Head  of  the  Nation. 
A  hundred  yards  away,  during  the 
days  that  preceded  the  signing  of  the 
protectorate  agreement,    the  Japan- 


ese gendarmes  were  posted,  watching 
all  who  passed  the  Palace  gates. 
The  carriage  bearing  Marquis  I  to 
and  General  Hassegawa,  the  men 
who  made  Korea  a  vassal  state, 
rolled  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Legation  poplars  as  they  drove  away, 
their  mission  accomplished,  their 
horses'  hoofs  sounding  the  death-knell 
of  an  empire.  Korean  officialdom 
— generals,  ministers,  eunuchs — filled 
the  narrow  street  that  passes  by 
from  one  palace  to  the  other.  To 
leave  the  compound  at  night  one 
stepped  over  the  prostrate  form  of 
the  Prime  Minister's  chair-bearer  and 
dodged  the  glittering  bayonet  which 
the  sentry,  alert  at  the  Palace  gate, 
swung  almost  into  one's  eyes  as  he 
stooped  to  light  a  cigarette — sweet 
relief  in  the  monotony  of  his  vigil. 

The  Emperor  moved  into  his  pres- 
ent quarters  next  the  Legation  in 
1904.  Ever  since  the  murder  of  the 
Queen,  shortly  after  which  he  sought 
refuge  with  the  Russian  Minister, 
he  has  refused  to  return  to  the  two 
splendid  palaces  that  lie  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city.  One  he  vacated 
after  the  troubles  in  1884,  the  other 
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after  the  Queen  was  hacked  to  pieces 
and  her  remains  burned  by  the 
assassins,  eleven  years  later.  It  was 
under  the  flag  of  the  Tsar  that  he 
prepared  a  new  residence  on  the  edge 
of  the  Legation  Quarter;  and  here, 
overshadowed  by  the  majesty  of  the 
Great  Powers,  he  deemed  himself 
safe  from  his  rioting  countrymen  and 
the  assaults  of  those  who  had  mur- 
dered his  consort.  A  path  running 
behind  the  American  Legation  and 
connecting  the  Russian  and  British 
Legations  was  presented  to  the  United 
States,  that  it  might  be  kept  open 
and  not  seized  by  some  other  power; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April, 
1904,  when  the  palace  he  had  oc- 
cupied for  barely  six  years  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  it  was  by  this  route 
that  His  Majesty  escaped  to  the  Li- 
brary'building.  This  is  a  foreign-built 
structure  to  the  west  of  the  American 
compound,  and  so  called,  probably, 
because  it  was  empty  and  it  was 
thought  that  it  might  be  a  good  place 
to  put  books  in,  if  there  were  any 
to  be   put  in  it.     So  often  had  he 


threatened  to  seek  asylum  in  one  of 
the  foreign  legations,  American,  Brit- 
ish, or  French,  that  on  this  eventful 
night  Japanese  gendarmes  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  gates  of  all  the  com- 
pounds to  prevent  him  from  entering, 
should  he  attempt  to  do  so;  and  with 
his  scuttHng  escort,  the  flare  of  the 
burning  buildings  at  his  back,  he 
fled  to  what  is  still  the  Imperial 
abode. 

In  a  low  tin-roofed  shed  behmd  the 
Library  building  the  vagrant  mon- 
arch now  lives,  separated  from  his 
neighbors  only  by  a  low  wall  over 
which  one  may  look  with  ease  and 
see  His  Majesty  on  his  front  steps 
talking  to  the  officials  standing  before 
him  with  bowed  heads.  So  close  were 
sovereign  and  diplomat  that.when  the 
Marine  Guard  of  the  Legation  gave 
a  minstrel  performance  on  the  Amer- 
ican lawn,  the  palace  lights  were 
extinguished  and  the  occasional  flare 
of  a  match  applied  to  the  end  of  an 
Imperial  cigar  lighted  the  reigning 
family  as  it  sat  on  the  upper  verandah 
watching  the  lantern-lit  scene  below. 


THS  LAST  AMERICAN  LEGATION  $TAPP  AT  SEOUL,  KOREA 


General  Lucius  H.  Foote,  the  first 
American  Minister  to  Korea,  arrived 
in  the  Hermit  Kingdom  in  1883. 
There  being  no  system  of  rentals 
in  Seoul  at  that  time,  it  was  not 
without  some  difficulty  that  he  se- 
cured a  small  building  from  the  Min 
family,  the  most  powerful  clan  in 
Korea,  the  head  of  which,  Prince  Min 
Yong  \Vhan,  recently  committed 
suicide  as  a  protest  against  the 
Japanese  protectorate.  This  property 
was  eventually  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  ¥4,600,  and  the  original 
structure  forms  part  of  the  present 
building.  It  is  a  one-storied,  strag- 
gling huddle  of  Korean  houses,  a 
wing  here  and  a  wing  there,  a  veritable 
patchwork  of  a  place,  yet  the  old 
Legation  still;  as  a  jack-knife,  the 
blades  of  which  have  been  changed, 
the  handles  renewed,  and  in  which 
alt  that  remains  of  the  original 
weapon  is  the  steel  frame,  is  still  the 
same  knife. 

Diagonally  panelled  floors,  rotting 
beams,  and  sweating  walls  are  a 
heritage  from  the  original  mansion  of 


the  Mins.  The  great  heavy  roofs 
consist  of  a  layer  of  tile  over  two 
feet  of  mud;  and  the  protruding 
chimneys  are  an  odd-looking  western 
afterthought.  The  long,  low  rooms 
are  beamed  and  studded.  Rafters 
hewn  and  stained  divide  the  slanting 
gilded  ceilings  into  narrow  strips 
of  gold  and  brown.  In  the  latter 
days  of  its  diplomatic  life,  before 
the  Ministerial  House  became  the 
home  of  the  Consul -General,  its  dull 
woodwork,  teak  windows  latticed  in 
strange  Chinese  devices,  dark  walls, 
Buddhist  scrolls  in  faded  tints,  and 
pearl-inlaid  chests  capped  with  the 
brass  gods  of  the  East,  gave  the 
official  residence  an  atmosphere  of 
the  Far  East,  distinctive  and  with  a 
charm  of  its  own.  A  delight  to  the 
eye,  admired  by  the  casual  traveller 
— unless  he  came  in  the  rainy  season, 
— the  building  is  a  sorry  abode  for  the 
permanent  tenant.  The  walls  must 
needs  be  varnished  to  keep  the  paper 
from  soaking  off,  the  floors  rot  on  the 
damp  earth,  and  through  the  roof 
leaks  not  only  water  but  liquid  mud. 
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for  after  penetrating  the  slack  film 
of  tile,  the  rain  soaks  through  the 
layer  of  earth  below.  It  never  spatters 
on  the  floor,  where  there  are  only 
rugs  to  spoil,  but  descends  upon  the 
desk,  the  sideboard,  or  the  counter- 
pane,   in    ink-black    semi -fluidity. 

In  the  early  days  the  series  of 
terraces,  now  green  stretches  of 
lawn,  were  covered  with  low  thatch- 
roofed  Korean  buildings.  After  the 
imeute  of  1884,  when  the  Progressives 
tried  to  wrest  power  from  the  Con- 
servatives, they  summoned  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  (who  had  been 
dining  to  celebrate  the  inauguration 
of  the  Postal  Department) ,  and 
conscientiously,  in  the  sacred  name 
of  Liberty,  murdered  them  one  by 
one  as  they  stepped  out  of  their 
chairs  at  the  Palace  gate,  A  number 
of  high  officials,  many  of  them 
severely  wounded,  were  sheltered 
in  these  quarters  from  the  fury  of 
the  mob.  For  some  years  there- 
after the  Legation  housed  a  number 
of  refugees  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  sought  protection  from  their 
enemies.      Their   food    was    sent    to 


them  from  their  own  homes,  for  they 
dared  not  venture  beyond  the  gates, 
and  it  was  only  recently  that  Yun 
Chi  Ho,  late  Vicc-Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  lived  in  the  so-called  "Guest 
House, "  certain  that  should  he  leave 
the  enclosure  he  would  be  "executed" 
by  the  Imperial  order. 

During  these  troublous  days  a 
Marine  Guard  for  the  protection  of 
American  lives  and  property  was  sta- 
tioned at  Seoul  almost  continuously. 
Naval  officers  riding  the  twenty-six 
miles  from  Chemulpo  were  frequently 
the  guests  of  the  Slinister.  and  were 
lodged  about  the  courtyards  between 
the  main  building  and  the  gate. 
Over  the  rafters  coiled  great  black 
snakes;  for  their  prey,  the  sparrows, 
nest  under  the  tiles,  increasing,  if 
that  were  possible,  the  natural  leaki- 
ness  of  the  roofs.  These  guardians 
had  a  varying  effect  on  the  visitors. 
Their  presence  was  too  suggestive 
for  the  bibulous,  who  passed  one 
night  in  the  Capital  and  then  fled 
to  the  coast;  but  they  were  an  attrac- 
tion for  others,  who  shot  the  reptiles 
and  remained  clamoring  for  more. 
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There  is  a  story  that  a  certain 
representative,  addicted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus  rather  than  of  the 
local  Buddha,  and  verging  on  awful 
things,  was  yarning  on  the  verandah 
one  evening,  when  his  companion 
noticed  him  start,  tremble,  and  look 
fearfully  at  the  ceiling.  Not  ■wishing 
to  embarrass  him,  he  made  no 
comment.  Again  his  host  trembled 
violently,  beads  of  perspiration  glis- 
tened on  his  forehead,  he  clutched 
the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  stared  at 
the  beam  above  him.  Nervously  he 
finished  his  story  and  excused  himself. 
The  next  day  at  luncheon,  and  in  the 
presence  of  many  guests,  he  called 
across  the  table: 

"  Mistah  Jones,  did  you  notice 
that  I  acted  a  little  queah  last  night, 
sah? " 

Mr.  Jones,  being  polite,  said  that 
he  had  not. 

"Well,  sah,  I  did.  But  do  you 
know,  sah,  it  was  a  snake.  The 
servant  killed  him  this  mawnin'. 
He  was  eight  feet  long." 

In  one  comer  of  the  compound. 


not  far  from  the  spot  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  the  refugees,  is  the 
Consular  Jail,  well-built  and  water- 
tight, which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  Legation  itself.  Here  for 
three  years  a  life  prisoner  was 
quartered,  a  murderer  who  had  killed 
his  employer — a  compatriot- — at  Che- 
mulpo. He  was  a  harmless,  friendly 
sort  of  criminal,  and  passed  his  days 
placidly  enough,  boarding  with  the 
jailer.  He  was  one  of  the  fixtures 
of  the  place,  like  the  front  gate  or 
the  door-bell.  B^^red  by  his  bonds, 
he  escaped  one  day  and  made  his 
way  to  Chemulpo.  It  was  a  hard 
journey;  he  had  been  living  well  and 
missed  his  accustomed  three  square 
meals  on  his  journey  to  the  coast. 
In  the  meantime  the  news  of  his 
flight  had  been  wired  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Municipal  Police  at  the  seaport, 
and  a  reward  of  two  hundred  yen 
offered  for  his  capture.  Flanagan, 
the  fugitive,  roamed  the  streets  of 
Chemulpo  looking  for  the  constable. 
The  constable  was  looking  for  Flan- 
agan.     Flanagan   wanted   food   and 
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the    constable    needed    the    money. 

At  last  they  met, 

"You're  the  man  I  wanted  to 
see,"  said  Flanagan. 

"An'  I  was  looking  for  you,"  said 
the  constable. 

"I  'm  awful  hungry,"  said  Flan- 
agan; "I  want  to  go  back." 

"Come  with  me,"  said  the  con- 
stable; who  duly  fed  him,  returned 
him,  and  received  his  reward.  In 
1901,  after  a  special  act  of  Congress, 
for  this  was  necessary  before  the 
prisoner  could  be  removed  from  the 
Consular  Jail  and  placed  in  a  prison 
in  the  United  States,  Flanagan  was 
taken  to  St.  Quentin,  and  Seoul  lost 
one  of  its  attractions. 

During  Miss  Roosevelt's  visit,  the 
palace  at  the  east  of  the  Legation 
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was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  her 
party,  and  in  the  other  the  audiences 
were  held.  As  the  yellow  palanquin 
bearing  "the  American  Princess" 
and  the  green  one  bearing  her  suite 
prepared  to  leave  the  Legation 
grounds,  the  Emperor,  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  the  Baby  Prince  in  the 
arms  of  the  Chief  Eunuch,  watched 
from  the  verandah  as  the  young 
lady  stooped  to  enter  her  chair. 
They  received  her  in  the  audience- 
chamber,  and  after  her  departure — 
being  neighborly — again  flocked  to 
the  verandah  to  see  the  party  clamber 
out  of  their  Oriental  chairs. 

Shortly  before  his  withdrawal,  Mr. 
Morgan,  the  last  American  Minister 
at  Seoul  (now  Minister  to  Cuba),  was 
presented  with  a  sheep — mutton  is  a 
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rarity  in  Korea, — and  the  animal  was 
tied  in  an  outhouse  not  far  from  the 
Palace  wall.  The  sheep  objected 
to  this  confinement,  and  raised  her 
voice  in  mournful  protest,  baa-ing 
from  early  mom  till  late  at  night. 
After  this  had  continued  for  several 
days,  a  chamberlain,  clad  in  dark- 
green  gauze  silk,  and  capped  with  the 
horsehair  double- finned  head -piece 
of  the  courtier,  came  to  beg  the 
American  representative  to  kill  the 
sheep  or  tether  it  elsewhere;  for  the 
Imperial  slumbers  were  disturbed, 
and  the  seers  and  soothsayers  foretold 


dire   calamities   unless   the   crowned 
head  could  rest  more  easily. 

It  was  too  late  to  avert  such 
catastrophes,  for  the  new  treaty 
was  signed  and  Korea  was  no  longer 
an  independent  state.  Por  Marquis 
Ito.  the  treaty-maker,  the  sheep  was 
killed,  and  the  future  Resident  Gen- 
eral feasted  on  the  mutton  whose 
bleating  had  disturbed  the  Monarch 
and  his  Imperial  ancestors,  and,  if 
one  can  believe  the  soothsayers, 
caused  a  protectorate  to  be  imposed 
on  what  was  once  the  Hermit  King- 
dom. 


ft  drawing  by  the  AuElwr 
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CAPTAIN   ZEBULON  M.  PIKE,  EXPANSIONIST 


By  Charles  M.  Harvey 


When,  in  1806,  Capt.  Zebulon  M. 
Pike  pushed  from  St.  Louis  onward 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  down 
that  range  to  the  Rio  Grande,  he 
started  into  operation  two  opposing 
tendencies  each  of  which  had  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  expansion  and 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States. 
One  incited  the  annexation  and  the 
development  of  the  Southwest;  the 
other    delayed     the     occupation 
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the  Missouri  River  Valley,  and  im- 
peded the  national  Government  in  its 
controversy  with  Great  Britain  over 
the  title  to  the  vast  empire  which  was 
then  collectively  called  "the  Oregon 
country."  The  first  of  these  forces 
was  by  far  the  more  persistent  and 

In  searching  for  the  sources  of  the 
Red  River,  which  was  the  real  or  the 
ostensible  object  of  the  exploration. 
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that  stream  forming  a  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States' 
newly  acqtiired  territory  of  Louisiana 
and  Spain's  province  of  Old  and  New 
Mexico,  Pike  crossed  the  border, 
struck  the  Rio  Grande,  was  captured 
there  by  Spanish  troops,  carried  a 
prisoner  to  Santa  F6  and  to  Chihua- 
hua, and  liberated  after  a  few  months' 
captivity.  The  capture  of  Pike  in- 
creased the  United  States'  antagonism 
to  Spain  as  a  neighbor.  This  was 
especially  true  in  the  region  along 
the  Mississippi.  Pike's  report  to  the 
Government  at  Washington  showed 
the  richness  of  much  of  the  Spanish 
lands,  pointed  out  the  weakness  of 
Spain's  tenure  of  power  over  the 
territory,  and  aroused  a  new  desire 
among  Westerners  to  drive  Spain 
out. 

For  twenty  years  before  Pike 
started  on  his  exploration,  General 
James  Wilkinson,  with  a  few  restless 
spirits  here  smd  there  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Louisiana  and  other  parts 
of  the  West  as  accomplices  or  dupes, 
had  been  conspiring  either  with  or 
against  Spain,  as  his  interest  at  the 
moment  dictated.  Throughout  that 
time,  except  for  a  few  days  prior  to 
the  actual  transfer  of  the  province 
by  Bonaparte  to  Jefferson,  in  1803, 
Spain  had  owned  Louisiana,  and  made 
its  capital  at  New  Orleans.  Spain's 
closure  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  time  to  time — an  im- 
measurably harder  blow  to  the  West 
then  than  such  a  thing  would  be 
to-day — aroused  the  hostility  of  Ken- 
tuckians,  Tennesseeans,  and  Louisi- 
anians,  and  incited  plots  to  buy 
Spanish  friendship  or  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  out.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  time,  Wilkinson,  while  wearing 
the  American  uniform,  was  in  the 
pay  of  Spain.  It  was  by  his  order, 
as  commander  of  the  armv  in  the 
West,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
that  Pike  went  on  his  expedition  in 
the  Louisiana  province  a  century  ago. 
There  is  a  fair  presumption  that  it 
was  at  Wilkinson's  request — secretly 
given,  of  course,  if  given  at  all — that 
he  crossed  into  Spanish  territory.  His 
journey    through    our   own    domain 


showed  him  the  route  for  an  American 
army  to  traverse  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  march  to  Santa  F6,  New 
Mexico's  capital.  His  sojourn  at 
Santa  F6  and  Chihuahua,  and  his 
circuit,  as  a  Spanish  prisoner,  through 
New  Mexico,  part  of  Old  Mexico,  and 
much  of  Texas,  then  Spanish  territory, 
on  his  way  to  the  United  States  post 
at  Natchitoches,  in  the  present  State 
of  Louisiana,  which  he  reached  July 
I.  1807,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  resources  and  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  region,  and  to  gauge  the 
sort  of  resistance  which  Spain  could 
put  up  if  attacked  from  within  or 
without.  But  whether  he  entered 
Spanish  territory  intentionally  or 
not,  there  is  good  reason  to  assume 
that  Pike  was  innocent  of  Wilkin- 
son's traitorous  league  with  Spain — a 
league,  by  the  way,  which  did  not 
hamper  Wilkinson  in  his  frequent 
intrigues  against  Spain  while  he  was  a 
pensioner  on  her  bounty. 

Pike's  expedition  of  1806-07,  his 
capture  by  Spain,  and  his  report  of 
the  conditions  in  Mexico  and  its  de- 
pendencies, gave  impetus  and  direc- 
tion to  the  influences  which  were 
beginning  to  work  toward  the  oust- 
ing of  Spain,  and  the  winning  of 
the  Southwest  for  the  United  States. 
But  Pike's  was  not  the  first  demon- 
stration from  our  side  of  the  line.  In 
1800  Philip  Nolan,  one  of  Wilkin- 
son's intimates,  with  a  score  of  other 
American  adventurers,  made — it  is 
believed  with  Wilkinson's  favor  or 
at  his  suggestion — a  raid  into  Texas, 
the  territory  of  Wilkinson's  patron. 
The  leader  was  killed  by  the  Spaniards 
near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Waco,  and  the  remnants  of  his  band 
were  captured  and  imprisoned. 

While  Pike,  in  the  fall  of  1806,  was 
nearing  the  Rockies,  in  Colorado, 
Aaron  Burr's  expedition  to  drive 
Spain  out  of  Texas  and  Mexico  and  to 
establish  an  empire  or  a  republic 
there,  with  himself  at  its  head,  was 
going  down  the  Mississippi.  Wilkin- 
son, who  knew  Burr's  intentions  and, 
it  is  supposed,  encouraged  him  in 
them,  betrayed  Burr  at  the  critical 
moment.     By  Jefferson's  orders  Burr 
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was  arrested  on  the  Tombigbee  in 
February,  1807,  at  just  about  the 
time  that  Pike,  by  order  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII. *s  governor,  Allencaster,was 
captured  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Thus 
Wilkinson  had  a  hand  simultaneously 
in  both  Pike*s  and  Burr's  expeditions 
— actively  in  Pike's  and  passively  in 
Burr's, — but  nobody  believes  that 
Pike  had  any  connection  with  Wilkin- 
son's intrigues. 

In  two  ways  the  capture  of  Pike, 
who  wore  the  American  uniform,  but 
who  was  trespassing  on  Spanish 
ground,  raised  up  powerful  enemies 
against  Spain.  It  heightened  the 
frontiersmen's  chronic  hostility  toward 
that  country,  and  gave  Pike  a  chance 
to  tell  of  things  that  stimulated  their 
land  hunger. 

In  his  report  Pike  pointed  out  that 
a  few  years  earlier  Galvez,  Charles 
IV. 's  viceroy,  was  acclaimed  by  130,- 
000  people  in  the  Mexican  capital  as 
"King  of  Mexico,"  but  refused  the 
crown.  Incidentally,  he  was  poisoned 
shortly  afterward.  Pike  said  that 
Mexico  led  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  **for  riches  in  gold  and  silver, 
producing  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  most  of  the  luxuries";  that, 
nevertheless,  it  had  a  greater  number 
of  beggars  than  any  other  country  on 
the  globe;  and  that  Spain  was  feeble 
and  disliked.  The  priests,  he  added, 
all  wanted  a  ** change  of  government," 
being  ready  to  **  lead  the  van  when- 
ever the  standard  of  independence 
is  raised  " ;  and  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  drive  Spain  out  of  Mexico 
in  case  Bonaparte  should  seize  the 
Spanish  crown. 

While  Pike  was  writing  these  lines 
in  1808,  Ferdinand  VII.,  Charles 
IV. 's  successor,  was  being  deposed 
by  Napoleon,  and  Napoleon's  brother 
Joseph  was  placed  on  the  throne  at 
Madrid,  and  held  sway  for  six  years. 
While  Pike's  words  were  going  through 
the  press  in  18 10,  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo, 
a  priest,  was  raising  the  banner  of 
revolt  against  Spain  in  Mexico;  just  as 
success  seemed  to  be  in  sight  he  was 
betrayed  and  executed. 

In  the  few  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  publication  of  Pike's  re- 


port, raids  against  Spain  into  Texas 
from  the  American  side  of  the  frontier 
were  made  by  Magee,  an  ex-army 
officer  of  the  United  States,  Gutierrez, 
Kemper,  Gaines,  Taylor,  Perry,  Tol- 
edo, Lafitte,  Long,  and  other  adven- 
turers, American  and  foreign,  Long's 
short-lived  Texas  republic  being  es- 
tablished in  1820.  Meanwhile  Pike, 
as  Brigadier-General  and  commander 
of  the  American  troops  at  that  point, 
died  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  men 
at  the  moment  of  victory  over  the 
British  at  the  battle  of  Toronto  in 
1813.  Wilkinson,  contemptible  to  the 
end,  failed  as  a  fighter  in  the  war 
against  England,  was  expelled  from 
the  military  service  shortly  afterward, 
and  passed  his  last  years  in  Mexico 
on  .the  money  which  Spain  had  paid 
him  for  being  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try.. 

But  the  germ  of  a  real  Texas  re- 
public, ultimately  to  become  a  part 
of  the  United  States,  was  close  at 
hand.  Before  Long's  piratical  flag 
was  shot  away  by  the  Spaniards  at 
Nacogdoches,  the  failure  of  the  Bank 
of  St.  Louis,  of  which  he  was  a  large 
stockholder,  sent  Moses  Austin  from 
Missouri  to  San  Antonio,  on  a  mis- 
sion which  he  had  had  in  mind  since 
shortly  after  he  had  read  Pike's  re- 
port. There  he  got  permission  from  the 
representative  of  the  restored  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  to  establish  a  colony  of 
Americans  in  Texas.  On  his  death 
in  1 82 1,  his  son  Stephen  F.  Austin 
planted  his  little  settlement  on  the 
Brazos,  soon  to  be  supplemented  by 
American  colonies  elsewhere  in  the 
territory,  just  as  the  Mexicans  were 
driving  Spain  out  and  forming  a 
government  of  their  own. 

This  only  changed  the  personnel  of 
the  Americans'  antagonists  in  the  in- 
evitable conflict.  They  would  now 
have  to  fight  the  City  of  Mexico 
instead  of  Madrid.  Race  antipathies, 
divergences  of  language  and  tradi- 
tions, and  border  feuds,  prior  and 
contemporaneous,  hastened  the  col- 
Usion.  The  original  owners  of  the 
soil  attempted  to  oppress  and  expel 
the  formidable  newcomers.  Then 
came  the  catastrophe.    Sam  Houston 
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defeated  Santa  Anna  at  San  Jacinto 
and  drove  him  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

This  was  in  1836.     The  Lone  Star 
flag  was  run  up,  and  now  it  remained 
up.      Stephen    F.    Austin    went    to 
Washington  to  get  recognition  for  the 
Texas  republic  and  to  plan  for  annex- 
ation.  Recognition  was  granted.  An- 
nexation   came    after    a   few   years. 
**  Manifest  destiny  "  was  in  the  saddle. 
Pike's  body   lay  mouldering  in   the 
grave,  but  his  soul  was  marching  on. 
One  political  current  which  Pike 
started — ^that  which  led  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Southwest — here 
became  plain  enough  to  be  discerned 
by  even  the  least  observant  of  con- 
temporaries.   The  opposite  tendency 
— that  which  delayed  the  settlement 
of  the  central  and  northern  part  of 
the  trans-Mississippi  region  and  post- 
poned the  colonization  of  Oregon — 
began    to    assert    itself    before    the 
creation  of  Houston's  and  Austin's 
Texas  republic. 

In  speaking  of  the  region  that  now 
forms  western  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Colorado,  Pike  said  in  his  report: 
*' These  vast  plains  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  may  become  in  time  as 
celebrated  as  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Africa;  for  I  saw  in  my  route,  in 
various  places,  tracts  of  many  leagues 
where  the  wind  had  thrown  up  the 
sand  in  all  the  fanciful  forms  of  the 
ocean's  rolling  wave,  and  on  which 
not  a  speck  of  vegetable  matter  ex- 
isted.*' This  sort  of  country,  he  said, 
extended  *' between  the  waters  of  the 
Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Western  Ocean,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  latter  river  to  48  degrees  north 
latitude,"  or  close  to  the  present 
Canadian  line. 

There  was  a  compensation,  how- 
ever, for  all  this  aridity.  "But  from 
these  immense  prairies,"  Pike  added, 
"  may  arise  one  great  advantage  to  the 
United  States — viz.,  the  restriction 
of  our  population  to  some  certain 
limits,  and  therebv  a  continuance  of 
the  Union.  Our  citizens  being  so 
prone  to  rambling  and  extending 
themselves  on  the  frontiers  will, 
through  necessity,  be  constrained  to 


limit  their  extent  on  the  west  to 
the  borders  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  Mississippi,  while  they  leave  the 
prairies  incapable  of  cultivation  to  the 
wandering  and  uncivilized  aborigines 
of  the  country." 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  myth 
that,  strengthened  by  Long's  report 
of  his  exploration  of  181 9,  and  given 
international  vogue  by  Irving's  "As- 
toria," in  1836,  took  concrete  shape 
as  the  "Great  American  Desert," 
which  spread  itself  across  the  larger 
part  of  the  map  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains. 
Though  diminishing  as  the  succes- 
sive States  came  into  being  in  that 
region,  the  "desert"  did  not  wholly 
vanish  from  the   maps   until   about 

1875. 

In  the  controversy  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  over  th6 
title  to  what  was  known  as  the  Oregon 
cotmtry,  Pike's  "desert"  projected 
itself  into  international  politics.  The 
Oregon  of  that  day,  unsettled  and 
unmapped,  comprised  everything  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the 
northern  line  of  Spain's  and  Mexico's 
California  up  to  Russian  America,  our 
Alaska  of  the  days  from  1867  onward. 
That  territory  included  not  only  the 
present  States  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Idaho,  but  the  greater  part  of 
England's  British  Columbia  of  the 
after  time,  and  some  of  the  Yukon 
country. 

The  discovery  of  the  Columbia 
River  in  1792  by  Gray,  a  Boston 
skipper;  Lewis  and  Clark's  explora- 
tion along  that  river  from  its  source 
to  the  Pacific  in  1805-06;  and  Astor's 
fur-trading  post,  founded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  181 1,  cap- 
tured by  the  British  in  181 3  in  the 
war  between  the  two  countries, 
restored  to  the  United  States  in  181 8, 
but  abandoned  by  Astor,  were  at 
the  basis  of  the  United  States'  title. 
England's  claims  to  Oregon  rested  on 
the  discovery  of  portions  of  the  land 
by  Drake,  Vancouver,  and  other 
navigators;  exploration  of  the  north- 
em  end  of  it  by  Mackenzie  in  1793, 
and  occupation  of  parts  of  it  by  fur- 
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trading  posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

Colonization  of  the  country  by 
settlers  was  what  was  needed  to 
strengthen  the  United  States'  title, 
and  this  was  retarded  by  the  adverse 
reports,  dating  from  Pike's  days,  of 
the  region  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  stories  were 
given  a  wide  publicity  by  the  paid 
agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 


in  the  interest  of  the  fur  trade.  As 
published  in  many  of  the  newspapers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in 
the  Edinburgh  Rcvkiv,  Blacku-vod' s 
Magazine,  the  Westminster  Revicv, 
and  other  periodicals  in  Great  Britain, 
they  profoundly  affected  the  politics 
of  the  two  countries  for  a  generation, 
and  more  than  once  led  them  to  the 
verge  of  war. 

"This  is  a  territory  we  ought  not  to 
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inhabit,  and  one  I  hope  we  never 
shall  inhabit,*'  exclaimed  James  C. 
Mitchell,  of  Tennessee,  in  opposing  a 
bill  to  give  the  President  power  to 
extend  United  States  jurisdiction  over 
the  disputed  region.  **It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  conceive  that  if  we  do 
plant  a  colony  in  Oregon  that  it  will 
ever  form  part  and  parcel  of  our 
government.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  decree  of  nature  herself  that  the 
Rocky  Motmtains  shall  be  the  western 
boundary  of  this  republic." 

"Between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Pacific,"  said  another  member,  **save 
a  strip  of  culturable  prairie  not  above 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  wide,  the 
region  is  waste  and  sterile,  no  better 
than  the  desert  of  Sahara,  and  quite  as 
dangerous  to  cross."  The  author  of 
these  words  was  Edward  Bates,  of 
Missouri,  whom  Horace  Greeley,  long 
afterward,  ** boomed"  for  the  presi- 
dency in  the  New  York  Tribune 
and  in  the  Chicago  Republican  con- 
vention of  i860 ,  and  who  became  At- 
torney General  in  Lincoln's  cabinet. 

This  was  in  the  session  of  Congress 
of  1829.  As  late  as  1843,  McDuffie  of 
South  Carolina,  in  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  which  was  applauded  by  many 
persons  in  and  out  of  that  chamber, 
declared  that,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, he  would  "not  give  a  pinch  of 
snuff  for  the  whole  territory"  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  same 
year  the  Edinburgh  Review  told  its 
readers  in  England  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  the  country  east  of 
the  mountains  was  "incapable,  prob- 
ably forever,  of  fixed  settlement," 
and  that  west  of  that  range  "only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  land  is 
capable  of  cultivation."  Incidentally, 
too,  this  voiced  the  view  of  the  min- 
istry of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  of  a 
majority  of  the  British  Parliament. 
Yet  England's  purpose  to  claim 
Oregon  was  maintained  as  stoutly  as 
ever. 

It  was  the  American  fur-traders  and 
missionaries  who  corrected  the 
blindness  of  the  American  statesmen. 
Etienne  Prevost,  a  trapper  belonging 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Com- 
pany of  Wm.  H.  Ashley  and  Andrew 


Henry,  discovered  South  Pass,  in  the 
present  Wyoming,  in  1824,  which 
became  the  great  gateway  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia,  and  also  to  the  valley 
of  the  Sacramento.  With  no  trappers 
and  twenty  wagons,  Benjamin  L.  E. 
Bonneville  went  westward  through 
South  Pass  in  1832,  an  exploit  of 
which  the  world  read  in  1837  in 
Irving's  "Adventures  of  Captain 
Bonneville,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  Rocky 
Motmtains  and  the  Far  West."  Whit- 
man and  Spalding,  missionaries,  each 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  rode  through 
South  Pass  and  into  Oregon  in  1836. 
When  the  country  learned  that 
wagons  had  crossed  the  plains  and  the 
Rockies,  especially  when  it  found  that 
women  had  made  the  trip,  the  ob- 
stacles were  seen  to  be  less  formidable 
than  had  been  feared.  Then,  in 
gradually  increasing  volume,  began 
the  emigration  from  the  East  and 
from  the  older  States  of  the  West 
which  won  Oregon  for  the  United 
States — 

The  first  low  wash  of  waves  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

"After  twenty-five  years,"  said 
Benton  in  the  Senate,  "the  American 
population  has  begun  to  extend  itself 
to  the  Oregon.  Two  thousand  are  now 
setting  out  from  the  frontiers  of 
Missouri.  I  say  to  them  all,  'Go  on! 
The  government  will  follow  you  and 
give  you  protection  and  land.'  Let 
the  emigrants  go  on  and  carry  their 
rifles.  Thirty  thousand  rifles  on  the 
Oregon  will  annihilate  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  drive  them  off  our 
continent,  and  quiet  the  Indians. 
The  settlers  in  Oregon  will  also  re- 
cover and  open  for  us  the  North 
American  road  to  India.  This  road 
Hes  through  the  South  Pass  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Oregon."     This  was  in 

1843. 
Here   it   was   that   Pike's  divided 

streams  of  tendency,  one  of  which 
started  the  series  of  events  that  placed 
the  Texas  republic  on  the  map,  and 
the  other  of  which  delayed  the  colo- 
nization of  Oregon, con  verged,  through 
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the  changing  of  the  direction  of  the 
latter  current,  and  henceforth  they 
ran  parallel.  Texas,  which  had  been 
asking  for  annexation  to  the  United 
States  ever  since  1836  and  San 
Jacinto,  was  now  to  be  gratified,  and, 
with  her,  Oregon  was  to  pass  under 
the  flag. 

The  Democrats  in  1844  nominated 
Polk  on  a  platform  which  declared  for 
the  "re-occupation  of  Oregon  and  the 
re-annexation  of  Texas."  The  Oregon 
which  was  meant  was  the  territory 
up  to  54  degrees,  40  minutes,  the 
southern  boundary  of  Russian  Amer- 
ica, our  Alaska.  The  implication  in 
the  "re-annexation  of  Texas"  was 
that  our  claims  to  that  region  had 
been  unjustly  surrendered  in  the 
treaty  of  181 9  with  Spain,  as  part 
payment  for  Florida,  which  Spain 
ceded  to  us  in  that  year.  In  their 
platform  the  Whigs,  who  nominated 
Clay,  dodged  both  issues. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  Democ- 
racy was  the  party  of  national  expan- 
sion and  imperialism,  as  the  Re- 
publican party  is  to-day.  With  the 
campaign  cry  of  **  Fifty-four-forty  or 
fight,"  which  meant  that  we  would 
take  the  disputed  territory  up  to  the 
northerly  line  of  the  British  Colum- 
bia of  our  days,  even  if  we  had  to 
fight  England  for  it,  the  Democrats 
strengthened  themselves  in  the  North 
and  West,  despite  Clay's  personal 
popularity  in  those  sections;  and  the 
Texas  issue  insured  them  a  majority 
of  the  Southern  States. 

In  both  England  and  America 
Polk's  election  was  construed  as  a 
popular  mandate  to  deal  concretely 
with  the  big  national  expansion 
issues.  Congress  passed  a  Texas  an- 
nexation act,  which  was  signed  by 
Tyler  just  before  he  retired  from 
office  in  March,  1845,  and  Texas  be- 
came the  twenty-eighth  State  of  the 
Union  on  December  29th,  ten  months 
after  Polk  entered  office.  On  the 
Oregon  issue  England  received  Polk's 
election  as  a  virtual  declaration  of 
war,  and  Premier  Peel,  just  then  in 
the  midst  of  his  fight  for  the  abolition 
of  the  grain  laws,  suddenly  found 
another  big  issue  on  his  hands.     A 


little  blustering  took  place  in  Con- 
gress and  Parliament,  and  a  little 
gasconade  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
two  countries.  Then  came  compro- 
mise and  peace.  Polk  receded  from  his 
party's  "Fifty-four-forty  or  fight*' 
ultimatum.  He  did  this  because  he 
knew  that  the  Texas-Mexican  dispute 
over  Texas's  western  boundary,  which 
controversy  we  inherited  with  annex- 
ation, and  which  he  determined  to 
press  to  the  extreme  limit,  would 
precipitate  trouble  with  Mexico,  and 
he  was  unwilling  to  fight  Mexico  and 
England  at  the  same  time. 

War  was  already  under  way  with 
Mexico  when  England,  on  June  6, 
1846,  accepted  the  compromise  which 
brought  the  diminished  Oregon  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  That  war  was 
destined  to  push  still  farther  our 
western  boundary.  Ordered  by  Polk 
to  occupy  the  disputed  territory  from 
the  Nueces  River  westward  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor 
had  advanced  to  the  latter  stream. 
Attacked  by  Arista,  the  Mexican 
General,  on  the  Texas  side  of  the 
river,  Taylor  defeated  him  at  Palo 
Alto  on  May  8th,  and  at  Reseca  de  la 
Palma  on  the  following  day.  Con- 
gress, on  May  13th,  recognized  a  state 
of  war  and  called  for  volunteers,  and 
before  the  Oregon  compromise  was 
accepted  by  England,  and  peace  with 
that  country  assured,  Taylor  had 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  into  Mexico, 
and  was  preparing  for  his  victorious 
march  into  the  interior,  which  was 
supplemented  in  1847  hy  Scott's  even 
more  marvellous  series  of  victories, 
which  brought  the  American  troops 
into  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Meanwhile  the  troopers  of  Kearney, 
St.  George  Cooke,  and  Doniphan,  rid- 
ing over  the  Santa  Fe  trail  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  New  Mexican 
capital,  which  Pike  had  had  a  hand  in 
creating,  made  an  easy  conquest  of 
New  Mexico,  which  included  also 
the  present  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada, 
and  parts  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming; 
and  Fremont,  Sloat,  and  Stockton 
w^ere  winning  California.  All  of  these 
conquests  startled  and  displeased  Eu- 
rope, especially  England. 
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**The  United  States  will  never 
possess  more  than  a  nominal  jurisdic- 
tion, nor  long  possess  even  that,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mounains/' 
declared  Sir  George  Simpson,  the 
head  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
whose  fur-trading  posts  were  scattered 
over  a  large  part  of  Oregon.  '  *  England 
and  Russia,  whether  as  friends  or 
as  foes,  cannot  fail  to  control  the  des- 
tiny of  the  human  race,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  to  an  extent  which  confines 
every  other  nation  within  the  scanty 
limits  of  its  own  proper  locality  " 

When  this  prediction  of  the  chief 
of  England's  fur  monopoly  saw  the 
light,  in  his  ** Narrative  of  a  Journey 
Round  the  World,"  published  in 
London  in  1847.  the  United  States 
had  won  a  coast  line  of  2000  miles 
on  the  Pacific,  which  was  to  be  in- 
creased to  more  than  6000  miles 
twenty  years  later,  when  Russia 
handed  Alaska  over  to  us;  while 
England's  settlements  on  the  Pacific 
coast  in  North  America  have  a  length 
of  only  450  miles. 

"Within  less  than  four  years,"  ex- 
claimed Polk  jubilantly  in  his  last 
annual  message,  issued  in  1848  (when 
Taylor,  the  hero  of  Buena  Vista,  had 
just  been  elected  President),  *'the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union 
has  been  consummated ;  all  conflicting 
title  to  the  Oregon  territory  south  of 
the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude  has 
been  adjusted,  and  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California  have  been  acquired 
by  treaty."  These  additions  com- 
prised 1,193,000  square  miles,  equal 
to  more  than  half  of  all  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  before  their 
annexation,  and  Polk  added,  triumph- 
antly: "The  Mississippi,  so  lately  the 
frontier  of  our  country,  is  now  only 
its  centre." 

This  was  the  end.  So  far  as  regards 
the  contiguous  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Pike's  work  as  an  expansionist 


closed  with  the  pushing  of  the  coun- 
try's boundaries  to  the  Pacific  in 
Oregon  and  California.  But  the  spirit 
was  yet  to  assert  itself  in  the  outlying 
regions.  When  Russia  handed  Alaska 
over  to  us  in  1867  and  withdrew  her 
flag  from  North  America;  when  we 
expelled  Spain  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  1898;  when  we  ac- 
quired Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the 
Philippines;  and  when  we  established 
a  protectorate  over  the  republics  of 
Cuba  and  Panama,  whose  govern- 
ments were  of  our  creation,  the 
dream  of  Pike's  imperialism  was  still 
being  realized. 

Pike's  "Great  American  Desert" 
is  now  as  productive  agriculturally 
(except  the  spots  which  are  to  be 
reclaimed  by  President  Roosevelt's 
national  irrigation  act  of  1902)  as 
the  most  favored  part  of  the  United 
States.  In  minerals,  especially  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  it  is  by  far  the 
richest  section  of  the  coimtry.  The 
region  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
had  no  political  organization  in  1806, 
and  which  Pike  thought  would  have 
to  be  abandoned  to  the  "wander- 
ing and  uncivilized  aborigines,"  con- 
tains in  1906  twenty  States.  It  will 
contain  twenty-one  States  on  No- 
vember 6th,  when  Oklahoma  and  In- 
dian Territory  accept  union  under  the 
enabling  act  recently  passed.  It  will 
contain  twenty-two  States  if  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  sanction  the  con- 
solidation which  Congress  has  offered 
them,  and  ultimately  twenty-three 
if  they  do  not,  which  is  more  likely  to 
be  the  case. 

The  celebrations  which  have  just 
taken  place  in  Kansas  and  Colorado 
show  the  interest  which  1906  feels 
in  the  great  work  and  the  worker 
of  1806.  As  explorer,  soldier,  and 
patriot,  Zebulon  M.  Pike  was  a 
stalwart  American  whose  memory 
his    countrymen    delight   to    honor. 


RURAL  ENGLAND:   THE   SECRET  OF   ITS   CHARM 


By  W.  Wards  Fowlbr 


I  AH  one  of  those  Englishmen 
who  fondly  believe  that  there  is  no 
country  quite  so  interesting  or  so 
beautiful  as  their  own  homely  land. 
My  American  friends  often  agree 
with  me;  only  the  other  day  I  took 
one  of  them  to  a  little  market  town 
high  up  on  the  Cotswold  hills,  and  to 
two  exquisite  villages  on  the  clear 
trout-stream  in  the  hollow  beneath 
it,  and  sent  him  away  next  day 
entranced.  My  friend  Mr,  G.  H. 
Putnam,  breakfasting  with  me  last 
May  at  Oxford,  told  me  that  he  too 
was  of  my  opinion,  and  finding  that 
I  had  once  set  do^^Ti  on  paper  an 
attempt  to  justify  and  explain  it, 
he  asked  me  to  let  this  attempt  see 
the  light  in  Putnam's.  Whether 
what  I  have  written  be  right  or 
wrong,  it  is  at  any  rate  the  result  of 
more  than  thirty  years'  enjoyment 
of  that  particular  comer  of  England 
in  which  I  live  the  greater  part  of 


the  year,  and  of  many  wanderings 
in  other  shires. 

Leaving  out  of  sight  for  the 
moment  the  more  strictly  human 
interests  of  our  country,  let  me  ask 
in  what  consists  its  peculiar  charm 
for  the  eye  of  the  man  who  moves 
in  it.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  is  to  be  found  in  its  constant 
variety  within  a  comparatively  small 
space;  but  it  is  a  variety  in  unity. 
for  almost  over  the  whole  face  of 
England  we  meet  with  certain  com- 
mon characteristics.  There  is  a  ge- 
neric unity,  but  an  endless  specific 
variation  from  the  type. 

The  great  centra!  plain  of  England 
— if  we  can  call  it  a  plain— is  of 
one  fairly  uniform  type:  a  country 
of  mingled  pasture  and  arable  land, 
of  hedgerow  timber,  of  isolated  farm- 
houses and  comfortable  villages  built 
chiefly  of  gray  or  red  stone,  of  woods, 
and  of  small,  slow-flowing  streams:  a 
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country  that  in  autumn  and  winter 
lcx)ks  somewhat  iriste,  but  in  spring 
and  summer  is  full  of  peaceful 
luxuriance.  But  all  round  this  cen- 
tral region  we  find  variations  on  the 
type.  To  the  east  of  it  is  a  large 
tract  of  flat  fen-country,  with  a 
peculiar  charm  of  its  own  for  the 
artistic  eye:  a  country  of  reedy 
dykes,  reclaimed  comlaind,  red-brick 
cottages,  windmills.  To  north  and 
south  of  this  flat  basin  of  the  Ouse 
are  the  undulating  wolds  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  Norfolk,  stretching 
down  to  a  bracing  but  somewhat 
sombre  sea-coast.  Going  north  again 
we  have  the  heathery  Yorkshire 
moors,  pierced  by  many  verdant 
dales,  and  further  north  again  is 
the  high  table-land  of  Northumber- 
land, with  deep,  trench-like  valleys, 
down  which  the  water  flows  hurried- 
ly from  the  moors  of  the  Border  to 
the  German  Ocean.  Passing  to  the 
west,  we  have  in  Lakeland  a  region 
that  is  like  Yorkshire  and  yet  unlike 
it  and  still  more  beautiful,  a  little 
nook  of  loveliness  hardly  to  be 
rivalled  in  Europe.  Then  we  draw 
southwards  to  the  western  midlands 
on  the  Welsh  border — a  land  of  hill 
and  vale,  of  orchard  and  woodland, 
gradually  growing  richer  and  redder 
till  we  come  into  the  soft  luxuriance 
of  Herefordshire,  with  its  wooded 
knolls,  its  hop-gardens,  its  old  tim- 
bered houses,  and  its  lovely  river 
Wye.  Still  making  to  the  south  we 
pass  under  the  steep  western  escarp- 
ment of  the  Cotswolds — hills  which 
hide  away  many  a  snug  village  on  the 
banks  of  some  clear  trout-stream, — 
till  we  gain  the  verdant  meadows 
of  Somerset,  diversified  by  Mendip 
hills  and  Quantocks;  and  so  are  made 
ready  for  the  rich  delights  of  Devon, 
the  garden  of  England,  set  between 
two  great  tracts  of  moorland.  Turning 
€ast  again,  each  southern  county 
has  its  peculiar  character:  with  Dorset 
begins  the  broad  belt  of  chalk  downs 
which  is  laid  right  across  England 
from  the  southern  to  the  northern 
sea,  throwing  out  arms  into  Hamp- 
shire and  Sussex;  while  in  Hampshire 
we  come  suddenly  into  heather  again. 


— heather  and  pines,  and  the  oaks 
of  the  New  Forest.  Time  fails  to 
tell  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  all 
three  varied  by  curving  chalk  downs, 
heathery  commons,  red-tiled  cottages, 
and  abundant  timber,  yet  each  dif- 
fering from  the  others  in  ways  only 
to  be  detected  by  an  observant  eye. 

Yet  underlying  all  this  wonderful 
variety  there  is  a  certain  unity  of 
character,  which  marks  off  our  Eng- 
land from  all  other  countries  I  know, 
unless  indeed  it  be  that  part  of 
western  France  which  is  so  closely 
connected  with  us  both  geologically 
and  historically.  Let  me  try  to 
gather  these  unifying  characteristics 
together. 

There  are  very  few  districts  in 
England  where  you  have  not  hills, 
or  heights,  or  rising  ground,  within 
sight  of  you;  and  yet  these  rarely 
reach  to  a  level  of  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  as  a  rule  do  not 
exceed  five  hundred.  They  are  sel- 
dom too  high  to  be  crossed  easily 
by  roads,  and  they  affect  the  character 
of  our  roads  at  every  turn.  Few 
indeed  are  our  really  straight  roads; 
if  we  see  one  running  quite  straight 
for  more  than  a  mile  or  so,  we  are 
apt  to  guess  that  it  was  the  work  not 
of  our  own  people,  but  of  the  Romans. 
Our  native  roads,  as  I  may  call  them, 
twist  and  turn  about  in  a  way  that 
should  be  delightful  to  the  foreigner, 
if  he  would  but  come  and  make 
acquaintance  with  them:  they  curve 
round  a  hillside,  dip  into  a  wooded 
hollow,  follow  its  brook  for  a  short 
way,  suddenly  cross  the  brook  by  a 
mossy  old  bridge,  mount  another 
slope  on  which  some  quiet  village 
stands,  stretching  do^^Ti  from  its 
church  above  to  its  ancient  mill 
in  the  hollow, — and  then  abruptly 
lead  you  off  in  quite  a  different 
direction  to  that  in  which  you  think 
you  ought  to  be  going;  only  to  teach 
you  five  minutes  later  that  you  must 
exercise  a  little  faith,  and  trust  in 
the  genius  of  your  ancestors  for 
perplexing,  amusing,  delighting  you, 
while  guiding  you  surely  enough  to 
your  destination  all  in  good  time. 
These  roads  are  like  English  history, 


English  law,  English  institutions  gen- 
erally: they  go  round  about,  and 
distract  you  with  their  seeming  in- 
consistency, but  they  exercise  your 
mind  and  teach  you  to  think  geo- 
graphically. Here  are  none  of  the 
great  white  chauss^es  that  stretch 
before  you  for  miles  and  show  you 
where  you  are  going  as  clearly  as  a 
treatise  on  Roman  law  or  a  "crib"  to 
a  classic;  in  England  we  have  to 
work  out  a  road  journey  by  ourselves, 
trusting  to  our  own  wits  as  well  as  to 
maps  and  signposts  and  the  doubtful 
directions  of  the  few  rustics  we  meet, 
— and  in  so  doing  we  get  an  education 
of  which  I  trust  we  may  never  be 
wholly  robbed  by  railways  nor  any 
other  form  of  travelling  machinery. 
To  put  it  as  shortly  as  possible, 
in  the  greater  part  of  England  we 
cannot  see  our  way  before  us  for  any 
great  distance,  owing  to  the  gentle 
but  persistent  undulation  of  the 
country    through     which    we    pass. 


There  are,  however,  other  objects 
which  help  to  shut  out  the  future 
from  our  gaze — hedges,  I  mean,  and 
hedgerow  timber.  We  are  startled 
if  by  chance  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
region  where  the  place  of  hedges  is 
taken  by  stone  walls:  for  the  moment 
it  seems  unnatural  and  un-English. 
Such  a  district  is  George  Eliot's 
"Stonyshire,"  the  limestone  region  of 
Derbyshire;  another  is  that  of  the 
Cotswolds,  where  there  is  an  in- 
herited art  of  working  the  excellent 
brown  stone  into  low  walls  without 
mortar.  But  almost  everywhere  else 
in  England,  where  there  is  cultivation 
there  are  hedges.  What  should  we 
do  without  them!  We  watch  the 
wild  roses  coming  into  leaf  and 
bloom  upon  them,  the  briony  and 
travellers  joy  creeping  over  them, 
the  "lords  and  ladies"  peeping  up 
beneath  them  at  the  new  year,  the 
birds  revelhng  in  their  shelter  and 
supplies  of  food;   they  screen  us,  as 
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we  walk  from  wind  and  rain  and 
sun;  they  are  never  monotonous,  for 
their  straight  stretches  are  reheved 
at  intervals  by  timber  trees — oaks, 
and  ashes,  and  elms, — which  every 
sensible  land-owner,  in  pasture  fields 
at  least,  should  jealously  guard  and 
cherish. 

And  there  is  yet  another  reason 
why  in  this  country  we  can  seldom 
see  far  in  front  of  us — seldom 
realize  in  every  detail  those  huge 
panoramic  prospects  which  are  rather 
interesting  than  beautiful, — and  are 
forced  to  be  continually  looking  at 
such  nooks  and  comers  as  an  artist 
loves.  When  in  England  can  we 
expect  a  really  clear  day — a  day  of 
Italian  luminousness?  Perhaps  among 
April  showers,  or  in  the  days  of  that 
east  wind  that  now  and  then  will 
show  all  objects  sharply  defined, 
without  anysoftening  of  their  outlines. 
As  a  rule,  in  this  moist  land  of  ours, 
the  atmosphere  is  visible  between  you 


and  the  object  you  look  at  in  the 
distance:  sometimes  as  haze  only; 
sometimes  as  cloud  and  shower  which 
you  can  watch  as  they  sweep  like 
trailing  drapery  over  the  fields;  some- 
times, alas!  as  thick  fog — the  most 
annoying  form  in  which  our  atmos- 
pheric clothing  sits  upon  us;  some- 
times as  downright,  honest  rain,  un- 
compromising but  beneficent.  Moist- 
ure in  one  form  or  another,  as  raist, 
shower,  or  heavy  rain,  is  indeed 
above  all  else  what  limits  the  range 
of  our  vision.  All  these  forms  of 
moisture  save  fog  only  are  in  them- 
selves beautiful,  and  the  changes  they 
work  in  the  atmosphere  and  on  the 
earth  keep  the  outdoor  mind  alive  and 
stirring.  They  accustom  our  eyes 
to  see  our  landscape  through  a 
glorifying  medium:  they  have  given 
our  painters  a  sense  of  atmospheric 
effect  which  perhaps  belongs  to  no 
other  nation. 

The  best  of  all  our  rain  is  that  sweet 
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gentle  rain  of  the  Atlantic — nesh 
rain,  to  use  a  good  old  west-country 
word, — which  seems  to  love  the  land 
it  falls  on,  and  meets  with  gratitude 
in  every  lane  and  field.  It  is  this 
rain  that  makes  England  such  a 
delightful  country  to  walk  in;  it 
brings  up  fresh  growth  of  vegetation, 
and  keeps  the  soil  soft  and  pleasant 
to  the  tread.  This  summer  of  1906 
has  been  one  of  unusual  dryness, 
and  all  nature  is  beginning  to  pine 
for  that  nesh  rain ;  the  roads  are  hard 
as  iron,  and  even  the  fields,  except 
those  of  rich,  low-lying  pasture,  are 
irksome  to  the  feet  of  the  walker. 
But  this  does  but  serve  to  remind 
me  of  the  blessings  we  enjoy  during 
almost  all  the  year, — to  make  me 
thankful  that  I  live  in  a  land  of  rain, 
where  nature  is  almost  always  drink- 
ing, growing,  rejoicing. 

There  is  yet  another  common 
characteristic  of  England,  which  has 
itself  had  no  small  influence  on  the 
general  appearance  of  the  coimtry, — 
I  mean  the  village.  Go  where  you 
will  in  England,  you  are  hardly  ever 
out  of  sight  of  a  tower  or  a  spire, 
and  where  there  is  tower  or  spire 
there  is  a  church  and  a  village  that 
ov/ns  it.  These  villages  are  in  all 
sorts  of  positions;  in  the  valleys  for 
the  most  part,  perhaps,  for  water- 
power  was  to  the  original  settlers 
a  valuable  posession,  as  Domesday 
Book  shows  us  on  every  page;  but 
we  may  easily  find  them  on  the 
heights,  or  straggling  down  the  slopes, 
as  in  Yorkshire  or  the  Cotswolds. 
This  morning  (Aug.  9)  I  strolled  up 
to  a  high  point  to  get  fresh  air,  this 
sultry  weather,  and  lay  down  in 
short,  sweet  grass  among  the  butter- 
flies; at  my  feet  was  our  own  village 
hiding  in  its  ancient  elms,  and  beyond 
it,  though  the  view  was  not  a  wide 
one,  I  could  see  some  nine  or  ten 
more.  Of  these  the  larger  ones  are 
in  the  vale — real,  old  English  settle- 
ments, with  names  ending  in  ham 
or  Ion,  using  our  little  river  to  turn 
their  ancient  mills;  others  are  on  the 
edge  of  the  hills  that  shut  in  our 
view,  and  have  names  of  a  differ- 
ent cast — Fyfield,    Idbury,  Westcot, 


Icomb.  All  but  one  have  their  earl- 
iest record  in  Domesdav  Book,  and 
that  means  that  they  were  here  long 
before  the  Conquest — are,  indeed,  at 
least  a  thousand  years  old.  They 
have  taken  deep  root  in  the  soil; 
they  seem  like  plants  growing  in  it 
which  never  increase  in  size,  yet 
keep  a  certain  quiet,  uneventful  vital- 
ity. The  one  exception — the  village 
not  in  Domesday — is  a  curiosity, 
and  I  hardly  think  that  our  people 
look  on  it  as  entirely  justified  in 
existing;  it  is  not  in  Domesday  be- 
cause it  lay  in  the  King's  forest  of 
Wychwood,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
to  this  day  known  as  **  foresters.** 
Stranger  still,  it  has  two  names, 
Fieldtown  and  Leafield,  the  former 
of  which  alone  is  (or  was  till  lately) 
known  to  the  indigenous  population. 
But  all  the  rest  are  very  ancient 
growths,  and  every  one  of  them  is 
worth  a  visit ;  to  rush  through  them  on 
cycle  or  motor  is  nothing  less  than 
sacrilege.  Each  has  an  old  church, 
and  three  or  four  of  these  churches 
have  features  of  special  interest;  the 
old  farmhouses  with  their  mullioned 
windows  still  stand  in  the  village  street 
at  all  sorts  of  angles,  and  the  modem 
isolated  farmhouses,  the  result  of 
acts  of  enclosure,  are  still  a  rarity 
in  these  parishes.  The  real,  typical 
village  should  have  its  farmhouses 
within  it;  but  times  have  changed, 
and  are  still  changing. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  of  that 
long  and  far-reaching  economic  rev- 
olution which  was  effected  by  three 
centuries  of  enclosure  acts,  or  to 
explain  what  is  meant  by  the  term. 
Though  we  are  apt  to  think  of  the 
word  enclosure  as  having  a  sinister 
meaning,  the  truth  is  that  those  acts 
did  little  but  what  was  good  and 
useful,  and  they  left  us  with  a  new 
feature  of  beauty  in  our  quiet  scenery, 
which  has  long  been  the  delight  of 
painters — the  isolated  farmhouse.  I 
can  see  but  few  of  these  from  my 
position  on  the  hill,  for  our  country 
was  late  in  getting  enclosed;  but  in 
the  greater  part  of  England,  and  in 
all  counties  of  ancient  enclosure,  we 
shall   find   them   nestling   by   every 
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wholesome  spring  and  in  every  shel- 
tered comer. 

At  one  time  an  English  farm  was 
not  visible  to  the  eye,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  farmer  lived  in  the  village 
street;  the  land  he  tilled  was  a  series 
of  small  strips  scattered  about  in  the 
arable  fields,  or  a  right  of  common  of 
pasture,  and  a  portion  of  a  hay- 
meadow  for  which  he  cast  his  lot  each 
year.  But  now  what  we  think  of  is 
a  snug  house  nestling  under  two.  or 
three'  elms  or  ashes,  with  yard  and 
bams  grouped  round  it,  a  mile  away 
perhaps  from  the  village,  and  ap- 
proached not  only  by  a  well-hedged 
lane,  but  by  a  convenient  footpath. 
From  some  coign  of  vantage  you  can 
see  farm  bmldings,  ricks,  timber  trees, 
ploughland  and  grass  land  and  hedges, 
all  at  a  glance,  and  all  belonging  to 
each  other;  you  may  descend  and 
pass  through  a  series  of  irregular 
fields,  by  stiles  and  gates  of  every 
type ;  the  very  hedges  are  a  perpetual 
pleasure  to  your  eye,  for  if  it  be 
spring  they  are  white  with  the  black- 
thorn, or  later  with  the  May;  if  it 
be  summer  they  are  festooned  with 
the  wild  roses,  while  all  the  winter 
through  they  glitter  with  the  scarlet 
and  crimson  of  the  hips  and  haws. 
**  O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona 
n6rint,  agricolas!  *' 

I  have  written  of  the  make  of  the 


country,  of  its  atmosphere,  of  its 
villages  and  its  farmhouses;  I  have 
tried  to  show  what  Nature  has  done  to 
make  England  delightful  to  travel 
in,  and  what  man  has  done  in  many 
centuries  to  assist  the  work  of  Nature. 
There  is  yet  another  soiu^ce  of  pleasure 
to  be  mentioned — ^the  historical  rel- 
ics and  associations  we  meet  with. 
These  are  so  abimdant  in  England, 
so  closely  packed,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  parish  that  has  not  material 
for  a  monograph,  and  therein  a 
contribution  to  English  history  that 
is  sure  to  be  of  some  value.  There 
is  history  in  every  stone  of  the  village 
church,  in  evcrv  tombstone  or  brass 
it  contains;  there  is  history  in  the 
shape  or  lie  of  the  village,  and  its 
relation  to  its  church  and  manor 
house;  there  is  history  in  the  field 
names  of  the  parish,  in  the  course 
of  its  roads  and  lanes,  and  in  the 
dialect  its  people  talk.  Of  course 
this  wealth  is  for  the  home-loving 
resident,  not  for  the  chance  passer-by; 
yet  the  traveller,  if  he  will  pass 
leisurely  from  one  village  to  another, 
is  sure  to  find  history  written  large 
for  him  on  the  land.  I  have  no  space 
to  illustrate  that  writing  here;  but 
each  village  on  which  I  looked  down 
this  morning  from  my  resting-place 
among  the  butterflies  would  furnish 
an  ample  specimen  of  it. 


THE   MIST 
I 

I    PALL, — I     fold 

The  hill,  the  wold, 
In   closely    clinging,    cool    embraces; 
I  bathe  the  lifted  flower-faces, 
I  spread  the  lawn  with  faery  laces, 
And  show  all  Nature  filmy-stoled. 


II 


I  form, — I  float, 

A  wraith-like  boat, 
Among  the  mere-side's  long,  lush  grasses; 
In  torn  and  fringy-fluttering  masses, 
I  glide  adown  the  birchen  passes — 
A  gray  old  Lear  in  tattered  coat. 


Ill 


I  wind, — I  wreathe 

A  lattice, — breathe 
Between  its  bars — presage  the  morning, — 
Stir  Beauty  with  a  fine,  faint  warning, — 
Leave  pearls,  her  mignonette  adorning, — 
Then  steal  down  vines  to  the  beds  beneath. 


IV 


I  creep, — I  crawl 

Bv  lichened  wall, 
In  through  a  mournful  iron  grating, 
To  where  the  Dead  lie  stilly  waiting; 
As  one   that   is  blind,   each   graven  slating 
I  trace  for  the  name  where  my  tears  shall  fall. 

Anne  Cleveland  Cheney. 
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A  STUDY  OP  HIS  PERSONALITY  AND  ART 


By  George  M.  Gould 


II 


Moved  by  sympathy,  and  perhaps 
by  the  vaguest  feeling  that  to  Heam's 
poor  vision  were  due  in  part  at  least 
both  his  personal  and  literary  char- 
acteristics, I  early  besought  him  to 
make  use  of  scientific  optical  helps 
in  order  to  see  the  world  better,  and 
to  carry  on  his  writing  with  greater 
ease,  and  with  less  danger  to  the 
little  vision  left  him.  He  had  but 
one  eye,  and  this  was  evidently 
enormously  near-sighted.  The  other 
had  been  lost  in  youth.  I  found  he 
had  about  25  diopters  of  myopia, 
to  use  the  jargon  of  the  oculist, 
and  that  consequently  he  knew  little 
about  the  appearance  of  objects 
even  a  few  feet  away.  In  writing 
he  was  compelled  to  place  the  paper 
or  pen-point  about  three  inches 
from  his  eye.  With  the  proper  lens 
it  was  possible  to  give  him  vision  of 
distant  objects  about  one-third  as 
clear  as  that  of  normal  eyes.  For  a 
minute  my  disappointment  was  equal 
to  my  surprise  when  I  found  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  see  with  even  this 
wretched  indistinctness,  and  that  he 
would  not  think  of  using  spectacles 
or  eyeglasses.  Later  I  found  the 
reason  for  his  action.  He  sometimes 
carried  a  little  lens  or  monocle  in  his 
pocket,  which  somewhat  bettered 
his  vision,  but  in  the  several  months 
he  spent  with  me  I  saw  him  use  it 
but  once  or  twice  and  then  only 
for  an  instant.  I  am  almost  sure 
that  the  reason  for  this  preference 
for  a  world  almost  unseen,  or  seen 
only  in  colors,  while  form  and  outline 
were  almost  unknown,  was  never 
conscious  with  Hcam,  although  his 
mind  was  alert  in  detecting  such 
psychologic  solutions  in  others.  In 
studying  his  writings  this  reason 
finally  has  become  clear  to  me. 

When  one  chooses  an  artistic  calling 
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Fate  usually,  and  to  the  artist  un- 
consciously, dictates  the  kind  of 
art-work  and  the  method  of  carrying 
it  to  realization.  The  blind  do  not 
choose  to  be  painters,  but  musicians; 
the  deaf  do  not  think  of  music, 
though  nothing  prevents  them  from 
being  good  painters.  The  dumb 
would  hardly  become  orators  or 
singers,  but  they  might  easily  be 
sculptors,  or  painters,  or  designers. 
It  is  as  evident  that  the  poet  is  largely 
a  visualizer,  if  one  may  so  designate 
this  psychic  function,  and  without 
sight  of  the  world  of  reality  and 
beauty,  poetry  will  inevitably  lack 
the  charm  of  the  real  and  the  lovely. 
Every  great  writer,  in  truth,  shows 
more  or  less  clearly  that  the  spring 
and  secret  of  his  imagination  lie 
preponderantly  in  the  exceptional 
endowment,  training,  or  sensitiveness 
of  one  of  the  principal  senses  of  sight, 
hearing,  or  touch.  A  thousand  quo- 
tations might  be  made  from  each 
of  a  dozen  great  writers  to  prove  the 
thesis.  But  the  man  bom  blind 
cannot  become  a  poet,  because  true 
poetry  must  be  conditioned  upon 
things  seen — "simple,  sensuous,  and 
passionate"  demands  the  great  critic; 
but  interwoven  and  underrunning 
the  simplicity,  the  passion,  and  the 
sense,  is  and  must  be  the  world  as 
mirrored  by  the  eye.  All  thinking, 
all  intellectual  activity,  is  by  means 
of  the  image  and  the  picture;  all 
words  are  the  product  of  the  imaging, 
and  the  very  letters  of  the  alphabet 
are  conventionalized  pictures. 

Physiologically,  or  normally,  the 
perfection  of  the  artist  and  of  his 
workmanship  thus  depends  upon  the 
all-round  perfection  of  his  senses,  the 
fulness  of  the  materials  and  of  his 
experience  which  these  work  on  and 
in,  and  the  logical  and  esthetic 
rightness  of  systematization.  Con- 
versely, a  new  pathology  of  genius 
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is  coming  into  view  which  shows  the 
morbidizing  of  art  and  Uterature 
through  disease,  chiefly  of  the  sense- 
organs  of  the  artist  and  literary 
workman,  but  also  by  unnatural 
living,  selfishness,  sin,  and  the  rest. 

Now  in  Ream's  case  there  was  a 
sad  conspiracy  of  the  Fates,  which 
doubled  and  trebled  his  personal 
tragedy,  and  which  gave  to  his  art- 
work, both  in  theme  and  in  its  em- 
bodiment or  variations,  its  peculiarity, 
its  fault,  and,  oddly  enough,  its  almost 
unique  excellence. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  never 
in  his  life  any  personal  happiness, 
romance,  poetry,  or  satisfaction  which 
could  serve  as  the  material  of  Heam's 
esthetic  faculty.  Almost  every  hour 
of  his  life  had  been  lived  in  physical 
or  mental  anguish,  denied  desire, 
crushed  yearnings,  and  unguided  way- 
wardness. Bom  of  a  Greek  mother, 
and  a  roving  English  father,  his 
childhood  was  passed  in  an  absurd 
French  school  where  another  might 
have  become  a  dwarfed  and  potted 
Chinese  tree.  Flung  upon  the  alien 
world  of  the  United  States  in  youth, 
without  self-knowledge,  experience, 
or  self-guiding  power,  he  drank  for 
years  all  the  bitter  poisons  of  poverty, 
banality,  and  the  rest,  which  may  not 
shatter  the  moral  and  mental  health 
of  strong  and  coarse  natures.  By 
nature  and  necessity  shy  beyond 
belief,  none  may  imagine  the  poignant 
sufferings  he  endured,  and  how  from 
it  all  he  writhed  at  last  to  manhood 
and  self-consciousness,  preserved  a 
weird  yet  real  beauty  of  soul,  a 
morbid  yet  genuine  artist-power, 
a  childlike  and  childish,  yet  most 
involuted  and  mysterious  heart,  a 
supple  and  subtle,  yet  illogical  and 
contentless  intellect. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the 
pathetic  and  unmatched  endowment 
and  experience  is  that,  while  cir- 
cumstance dictated  that  he  should  be 
romancer,  no  facts  in  his  own  life 
could  be  used  as  his  material.  There 
had  been  no  romance,  no  love,  no 
happiness,  no  interesting  personal 
data,  upon  which  he  could  draw  to 
give  his  imagination  play,  vividness, 


actuality,  or  even  the  semblance  of 
reality.  So  sombre  and  tragic,  more- 
over, had  been  his  own  living  that 
the  choice  of  his  themes  could  only 
be  of  unhealthy,  almost  unnatural, 
import  and  coloring.  He  therefore 
chose  to  work  over  the  imaginings 
of  other  writers,  and  perforce  of 
morbid  ones. 

A  glance  at  his  library  confirms 
the  opinion.  When  Heam  left  for 
Japan,  he  turned  over  to  me  several 
hundred  volumes  he  had  collected 
and  which  ,he  did  not  wish  to  take 
with  him.  His  most  prized  books 
he  had  had  especially  rebound  in 
dainty  morocco  covers,  and  these, 
particularly,  point  to  the  already 
established  taste,  the  yearning  for 
the  strange,  the  weird,  and  the 
ghostlike,  the  gathered  and  pressed 
exotic  flowers  of  folk-lore,  the  banal- 
ities and  morbidities  of  writers  with 
unleashed  imaginations,  the  love  of 
antique  religions  and  peoples,  the 
mysteries  of  mystics,  the  descriptions 
of  savage  life  and  rites — all  mixed 
with  dictionaries,  handbooks,  systems 
of  philosophy,  etc. 

Under  the  conditioning  factor  of  his 
taste,  it  is  true  that  his  choice,  or 
his  ftair,  was  unique  and  inerrant. 
He  tracked  his  game  with  fatal 
accuracy  to  its  lair.  His  literary 
sense  was  perfect,  when  he  set  it  in 
action,  and  this  is  his  unique  merit. 
There  has  never  been  a  mind  more 
infallibly  sure  to  find  the  best  in  all 
literatures,  the  best  of  the  kind  he 
sought,  and  probably  his  translations 
of  the  stories  from  the  French  are  as 
perfect  as  can  be. 

His  second  published  volume,  the 
*' Stray  Leaves  from  Strange  Liter- 
atures," epitomizes  and  reillumines 
this  first  period  of  his  literary  work- 
manship. The  material,  the  basis,  is 
not  his  own ;  it  is  drawn  from  the  fatal 
Orient,  and  tells  of  love,  jealousy, 
hate,  bitter  and  burning  vengeance, 
and  death,  sudden  and  awful.  Over 
it  is  the  wondrous  mystical  glamour 
in  which  he,  like  his  elder  brother 
Coleridge,  was  so  expert  in  sunset- 
ting  these  dead  days  and  death- 
less themes.     His  next  book,  *'Some 
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Chinese  Ghosts,"  was  a  reillustration 
of  the  same  searching,  finding,  and 
illuminating. 

That  neither  now  nor  afterward 
Heam  wrote  out  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, out  of  his  own  heart,  and 
with  its  blood,  was  therefore  due  to 
the  fact  that  life  had  denied  him 
the  needed  experience;  the  personal 
materials,  those  that  would  interest 
the  imaginative  or  imagining  reader, 
did  not  exist.  He  must  borrow,  at 
first  literally,  which  for  him  meant 
translation  or  retelling.  The  kind  of 
things  chosen  was  also  dictated  by 
the  tragedy  and  pathos  of  his  entire 
past  life.  But  as  if  this  pitiful 
tangling  of  the  strands  of  Destiny 
were  not  enough,  Fate  added  a  knot 
of  still  more  controlling  misfortune. 
.58 


His  adult  life  was  passed  without  the 
poet's  most  necessary  help  of  good 
vision.  Indeed  he  had  such  extremely 
poor  vision  that  one  might  say  it 
was  only  the  merest  fraction  of 
the  normal.  A  most  hazy  blur  of 
colors  was  all  he  perceived  of  objects 
beyond  a  foot  or  two  away.  There 
wasleft  forhim  the  memory  of  a  world 
of  forms  as  seen  in  his  childhood;  but 
that  fact  throws  into  relief  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  memory.  It  needs  little 
psychologic  acumen  to  realize  how 
inaccurate  would  be  our  memories  of 
trees,  landscapes,  mountains,  oceans, 
cities,  and  the  rest,  seen  only  thirty 
years  ago.  How  unsatisfying,  how 
unreliable,  especially  for  artistic  pur- 
poses, must  such  memories  be  !  To 
be    sure,    these    haunting    and    dim 
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recollections  were,  or  might  have 
been,  helped  out  a  little  by  pictures 
and  photographs  studied  at  the 
distance  of  three  inches  from  the  eye. 
The  pathos  of  this,  however,  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  Heam  cared 
nothing  for  such  photographs,  etch- 
ings, engravings,  etc.  I  never  saw 
him  look  at  one  with  attention  or 
interest.  Paintings,  water-colors. etc, 
were  as  useless  to  him  as  the  natural 
views  themselves. 

Another  way  that  he  might  have 
supplemented  his  infirmity  was  by 
means  of  his  monocle,  but  he  made 
little  use  of  this  poor  device,  because 
he  instinctively  recognized  that  it 
aided  so  meagrely.  One  cannot  be 
sure  how  consciously  he  refused  the 
help,   or   knew  the   reasons   for   his 


refusal.  At  best  it  could  give  him 
only  a  suggestion  of  the  accurate 
knowledge  which  our  eyes  give  us 
of  distant  objects,  and  not  even  his 
sensitive  mind  could  know  that  it 
minimized  the  objects  thus  seen, 
and  almost  turned  them  into  a 
caricature  microscopic  smallness,  like 
that  produced  when  we  look  through 
the  large  end  of  an  opera-glass.  What 
would  we  think  of  the  world  if  we 
carried  before  our  eyes  an  opera-glass 
thus  inverted?  Would  not  a  second's 
such  use  be  as  foolish  as  contin- 
uous use?  There  was  an  optical 
and  sensible  reason  for  his  refusal. 
With  the  subtle  wisdom  of  the  un- 
conscious he  refused  to  see  plainly,  • 
because  his  successful  work,  his  unique 
function,    lay    in    the    requickening 
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of  ancient  sorrows,  and  of  lost, 
aimless  and  errant  souls.  He  sup- 
plemented the  deficiencies  of  vision 
with  a  vivid  imagination,  a  perfect 
memory,  and  with  a  perfection  of  touch 
which  gave  some  sense  of  solidity  and 
content,  and  by  hearing,  that  echo-like 
emphasized  unreaUty;  but  his  world 
was  essentially  a  two-dimensional 
one.  To  add  the  comble  to  his  ocular 
misfortunes,  he  had  but  one  eye,  and 
therefore  he  had  no  stereoscopic 
vision,  and  hence  almost  no  percep- 
tion of  solidity,  thickness,  or  content 
except  such  as  was  gained  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  memory,  judgment, 
etc.  The  little  glimpse  of  stereoscopic 
qualities  was  made  impossible  by  the 
fact  of  his  enormous  myopia,  and 
further  by  the  comparative  blindness 
to  objects  beyond  a  few  inches  or  a 
few  feet  away  from  the  eye.  The 
small  ball  becomes  flat  when  brought 
sufficiently  near  the  eye.  Practically 
the  world  beyond  a  few  feet  was  not 
a  three-dimensional  one;  it  was  col- 
ored it  is  true,  and  bewilderingly  so, 
but  it  was  formless  and  flat,  without 
much  thickness  or  solidity,  and  al- 
most without  perspective.* 

Intellect, one  must  repeat,  is  largely, 
almost  entirely,  the  product  of  vision, 
and  especially  the  esthetic  part  of 
intellect.  And  intellect,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten,  is  ** desiccated  emotion"; 
which  brings  us  up  sharply  before 
the  question  of  the  effect  upon 
esthetic  and  general  feeling,  upon  the 
soft  swirl  and  lift  and  flitting  rush 
of  the  emotional  nature,  in  a  psyche  so 
sensitive  and  aerial  as  that  of  Heam. 
In  this  rare  ether  one  loses  the  sig- 
nificances of  xvords,  and  the  Hmita- 
tions  of  logic,  but  it  may  not  be 
doubted  that  in  the  large,  the  sum- 
marized effect  of  thirty  years  of  two- 
dimensional  seeing  and  Uving,  of  a 
flat,  formless,  colored  world,  upon  the 
immeasurably  quick,  sensitive  plate 

*I  have  gathered,  but  must  omit,  a 
hundred  illuminating  quotations  from 
Hearn's  \vTitings,  illustrating  the  truth 
of  the  formlessness  and  non-objectivity  of 
his  world,  and  how  color  dominated  his 
poorly  seen  universe. 
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of  Heam's  mind,  was — well,  it  was 
what  it  was! 

And  who  can  describe  that  mind! 
Clearly  and  patently,  it  was  a  mind 
without  creative  abiUty,  spring,  or 
the  desire  for  it.  It  was  a  mind 
improcreant  by  inheritance  and  by 
education,  by  necessity  and  by  train- 
ing, by  poverty  internal  and  external. 
To  enable  its  master  to  live,  it  must 
write,  and,  as  was  pitifully  evident, 
if  it  could  not  write  in  obedience  to  a 
creative  instinct,  it  must  do  the  next 
best  thii^.  This  residual  second  was 
to  describe  the  external  world,  or  at 
least  so  much  of  the  externals  of  all 
worlds,  physical,  biological,  or  social, 
as  romance  or  common  sense  de- 
manded to  make  the  writing  vivid, 
acciu-ate,  and  bodied.  Any  good 
literature,  especially  the  poetic,  must 
be  based  on  reality,  must  at  least 
incidentally  have  its  running  obhgato 
of  reaUty.  For  the  poet,  again 
emphasized,  vision  is  the  inter- 
mediary, the  broad,  bright  highway 
to  facts.  Prosaically,  local  color  re- 
quires the  local  seer.  Barred  out 
from  this  divine  roadway  to  and 
through  the  actual  universe,  the 
foiled  mind  of  Heam  could  choose  but 
one  course;  to  regarment,  transform, 
and  color  the  world,  devised  and 
transmitted  by  others,  and  reversing 
the  old  o  Xoyoc  oap(  cycVcro  rewrite  the 
history  of  the  soul  as  oapf  oXcJyos  iytvtro, 
for  in  Heam's  alembic  the  solidest 
of  flesh  was  "melted"  and  escaped  in 
clouds  of  spirit;  it  was  indeed  often 
so  disembodied  and  freed  that  one  is 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  mere  vision 
of  the  cloudland  so  eerie,  so  silent, 
so  void,  so  invisibly  far,  and  fading 
ever  still  farther  away.  But,  chained 
to  the  here,  Heam  could  not  march 
on  the  bright  road.  He  could  never 
even  see  the  road,  or  its  ending.  If 
freed  to  go,  there  became  here  with  the 
intolerable  limitation  of  his  vision, 
the  peculiarity  of  his  imvision.  The 
world,  the  world  of  the  there  must 
be  brought  to  him,  and  in  the  bringing 
it  became  the  here.  In  the  process, 
distant  motion  or  action  became  dead, 
silent,  and  immobile  being;  distance 


was  transformied  to  presence,  and  an 
intimacy  of  presence  which  at  one 
blow  destroyed  scene,  setting,  and 
illumination.  For,  except  to  pas- 
sionate love,  nearness  and  touch  are 
not  poetical  or  transfiguring,  and  to 
Heam  love  never  could  come ;  at  least 
it  never  did  come.  Except  in  boy- 
hood he  never,  with  any  accuracy  of 
expression  or  life,  saw  a  human  face; 
at  the  best,  he  saw  faces  only  in 
the  frozen  photographs,  and  these 
interested  him  little. 

With  creative  instinct  or  ability 
denied,  with  the  poet's  craving  for 
open-eyed  knowing,  and  with  the 
poet's  necessity  of  reaUzing  the  world 
out  there,  Heam,  baldly  stated,  was 
forced  to  become  the  poet  of  myopia. 
His  groping  mind  was  compelled  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  world  of 
distance  and  reality  transported  by 
the  magic  carpet  to  the  door  of  his 
imagination  and  fancy.  There  in  a 
flash  it  was  melted  to  formless  spirit, 
recombined  to  soul,  and  given  the 
semblance  of  a  thin  reincarnation, 
fashioned,  refashioned,  colored,  re- 
colored.  There,  lo!  that  incom- 
parable wonder  of  art,  the  haunting, 
magical  essence  of  reality,  the  quiver- 
ing, elusive  protean  ghost  of  the 
tragedy  of  dead  pain,  the  smile  of  a 
lost  universe  murmuring  non  dolet 
while  it  dies  stfuck  by  the  hand  of  the 
beloved  murderer. 

For  with  Heam's  lack  of  creative 
ability,  married  to  his  inexperience 
of  happiness,  he  could  but  choose  the  . 
darksome,  the  tragical  elements  of 
life,  .  the  viSog'  even  of  religion,  as 
his  themes.  His  intellect  being  a 
reflecting,  or  at  least  a  recombining 
and  coloring  faculty,  his  datum  must 
be  sought  without,  and  it  must  be 
brought  to  him;  his  joyless  and  even 
his  tragic  experience  compelled  him 
to  cull  from  the  mingled  sad  and 
bright  only  the  pathetic  or  pessimistic 
subjects;  his  physical  and  optical  im- 
prisonment forbade  that  objectivation 
and  distinctive  embodiment  which 
stamp  an  art  work  with  the  seal  of 
reality,  and  make  it  stand  there 
wholly  non-excusing,  or  else  offering 
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itself  as  its  own  excuse  for  being. 
True  art  must  have  the  warp  of 
materiality,  interwoven  with  the  woof 
of  life,  or  else  the  coloration  and 
designs  of  the  imagination  cannot 
avail  to  dower  it  with  immortality. 

Working  within  the  sad  limits 
his  Fates  had  set,  Heam  performed 
wonders.  None  has  made  tragedy 
so  soft  and  gentle,  none  has  rendered 
suffering  more  beautiful,  none  has  dis- 
solved disappointment  into  such  pain- 
less grief,  none  has  blunted  the  hurt  of 
mortality  with  such  a  delightful  anes- 
thesia, and  by  none  have  death  and 
hopelessness  been  more  deftly  figured 
in  the  guise  of  a  desirable  Nirvana. 
The  doing  of  this  was  almost  a  imique 
doing,  the  manner  of  the  woii^iV  was 
assuredly  so,  and  constitutes  Ream's 
claim  to  an  artist's  **  Forever."  He 
would  have  made  no  claim,  it  is  true, 
to  this,  or  to  any  other  endless 
existence,  but  we  who  read  would  be 
too  undiscriminating,  would  be  losers, 
ingrates,  if  we  did  not  cherish  the 
lovely  gift  he  brings  to  us  so  shyly. 
Restricted  and  confined  as  was  his 
garden,  he  grew  in  it  exotic  flowers 
of  unearthly  but  in^perishable  beauty. 
One  will  not  find  elsewhere  an  equal 
craftsmanship  in  bringing  into  words 
and  vision  the  intangible,  the  far,  fine 
elusive  fancy,  the  ghosts  of  vanished 
hearts  and  hopes.  Under  his  magic 
touch  unseen  spirit  almost  reappears 
with  the  veiling  of  materiality,  and 
behind  the  grim  and  grinning  death's- 
head  a  supplanting  smile  of  kindness 
invites  pity,  if  not  a  friendly  whisper. 

As  to  literary  aim,  Heam  distinctly 
and  repeatedly  confessed  to  me  that 
his  ideal  was,  in  his  own  words,  to 
give  his  reader  '*a  ghostly  shudder," 
a  sense  of  the  closeness  of  the  unseen 
about  us,  as  if  eyes  we  saw  not  were 
watching  us,  as  if  long- dead  spirits 
and  weird  powers  were  haunting  the 
very  air  about  our  ears,  were  sitting 
hid  in  our  heart  of  hearts.  It  was 
a  pleasing  task  to  him  to  make  us 
hear  the  moans  and  croon  ings  of 
disincamate  griefs  and  old  pulseless 
pains,  begging  piteously,  but  always 
softly,    gently,    for    our    love    and 


comforting.  But  it  should  not  be 
unrecognized  that  no  allurement  of 
his  art  can  hide  from  view  the  deeper 
pathos  of  a  horrid  and  iron  fatalism 
which  to  his  mind  moved  the  worlds 
of  nature  or  of  life,  throttled  freedom, 
steeled  the  heart,  iced  the  emotions, 
and  dictated  the  essential  automaton- 
ism  of  our  own  being  and  of  these  sad 
dead  millions  which  crowd  the  dimly 
seen  dreams  of  Heam's  mind. 

It  may  be  added  that,  accepting 
the  command  of  his  destiny,  Heam 
consciously  formed  an  ideal  to  which 
he  worked,  and  even  labored  at  the 
technic  of  its  realization.  I  have 
talked  with  him  upon  these  and 
similar  subjects  for  many  long  hours, 
or  got  him  to  talk  to  me.  The 
conversations  were  usually  at  night, 
beneath  trees,  with  the  moonlight 
shimmering  through  and  giving  that 
dim,  mystic  light  which  is  not  light, 
so  well  suited  to  such  a  poet  and  to 
his  favorite  subjects. 

As  to  technic,  there  was  never  an 
artist  more  patient  and  persistent 
than  he  to  clothe  his  thought  in  its 
perfect  garment  of  words.  Some- 
times he  would  be  able  to  write  with 
comparative  ease  a  large  number 
of  sheets  (of  yellow  paper — he  could 
write  on  no  other)  in  a  day.  At  other 
times  the  words  did  not  suit  or  fit, 
and  he  would  rewrite  a  few  pages 
scores  of  times.  Once  I  knew  him  to 
labor  over  six  lines  an  entire  day, 
and  then  stop  weary  and  unsatisfied. 
I  had  to  supply  a  large  waste-basket 
and  have  often  wished  I  had  kept  for 
comparison  and  a  lesson  in  practical 
esthetics  the  half-bushel  or  more  of 
wasted  sheets  thrown  away  nearly 
every  day. 

That  Heam  was  a  tme  poet  none 
will  deny,  but  it  was  one  of  the  fre- 
quent seeming  illogicalities  of  his 
character  that  he  had  no  love  of 
metric  or  rhymed  poetry.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  single  volume  of  such 
poetry  in  his  library,  and  I  never 
heard  him  repeat  a  line  or  stanza,  and 
never  knew  him  to  read  a  page  of 
what  is  called  poetry.  I  suspect  the 
simple  reason  was  that  his  necessities 
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compelled  him  rigidly  to  exclude 
ever)rthing  from  his  world  of  thought 
which  did  not  offer  materials  for 
the  remimerating  public.  He  had  to 
make  a  Uving,  and  whence  to-morrow's 
income  should  come  was  always  a 
vital  concern.  Poetry  of  the  metric 
and  rhymed  sort  does  not  make 
bread  and  butter;  hence  there  was 
no  time  to  consider  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  **  cultivating  the  muses  on 
a  little  oatmeal.'' 

I  sought  once  to  make  Heam 
choose  a  modem  subject  and  to  treat 
it  objectively,  hoping  that  his  ex- 
quisite literary  art  might  overcome 
the  obstinacy  of  his  material,  and 
bring  him  perhaps  a  cruder  but  a 
more  needed  and  better  recompensing 
audience.  It  was  a  sorry  blunder  on 
my  part.  "Karma"  failed  utterly  to 
excite  interest  in  the  modem  story 
reader.  It  i§  useless  to  fight  against 
a  watchful  fate. 

In  another  matter  I  was  right  and 
Heam  wrong.  When  I  came  to  know 
him  intimately,  and  imderstood  how 
entirely  peculiar  and  exceptional,  in 
the  ways  I  have  suggested,  was  his 
genius,  the  thought  grew  more  and 
more  intense  in  my  mind  that  he  must 
go  to  Japan.  He  had  worked  out 
the  West  Indian  vein,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  our  American  life  to 
inspire  him.  His  clear-cut  duty  and 
function  were  to  interpret  primitive, 
alien,  and  far-removed  life  to  our 
Occidental  minds.  In  all  the  world 
was  no  people  so  capitally  adapted 
to  give  him  both  data  and  inspiration 
as  the  Japanese.  Poetry,  pathos, 
gentleness.  Buddhism  (his  own  Nir- 
vana religion),  and  a  whole  universe 
of  weird,  reverberant  myth,  folk-lore, 
tradition,  lay  waiting  the  magic 
touch  of  a  worthy  translator.  Heam 
seemed  in  every  aptitude  of  his  being 
and  every  day  of  his  training  to  be 
made  for  this  superb  work.  Against 
his  wish  I  forced  the  thought  upon 
him,  and  against  his  will  I  almost 
drove  him  to  undertake  the  journey. 
I  felt  it  was  destiny,  and  certainly  his 
destiny.  He  began  the  journey,  but 
at  first  got  only  so  far  as  New  York, 


whence  he  wrote  back  to  me: 

The  last  tentacle  has  been  pulled  out: 
the  result  I  await  with  indifference.  So 
frightful  it  all  is  that  nothing  could  be 
worse — and  the  sweet  consciousness  comes 
that  existence  is  impermanent.  I  there- 
fore dream  Buddhist  dreams  in  this  hurri- 
cane of  steel  and  stone  and  steam, — ^my 
new  soul  shining  calmly  as  an  electric 
light  (visible  to  myself  only)  through  the 
tempest. 

Dear  Gooley,  your  advice  is  good  from 
your  way  of  looking  at  it;  but  I  am  much 
stronger  in  New  York  than  you  imagine, 
and  my  future  in  it  is  plain  and  perfect 
sailing  if  I  keep  good  health.  I  am  only 
embarrassed  for  the  moment.  I  am  quite 
a  lion  here,  and  could  figure  in  a  wky  you 
would  hardly  guess,  if  I  were  not  such  a 
man  of  tentacles.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
cold, — though  it  disheartens  fancy  a 
little;  but  I  shall  leave  fancv  alone  for 
a  while.  No,  Gooley,  dear  Gooley,  I  shall 
make  my  way  in  New  York — don't  be 
afraid  for  me. 

He  soon  became  convinced  I  was 
right  and  finally  resumed  the  journey 
imwillingly.  The  end  has  justified 
the  means  and  the  sacrifices.  It  is 
plain  that  the  Japanese  period  and 
work  crown  his  life-labors  splendidly, 
and  that  his  masterful  pictures  of 
Japanese  character,  traditions,  and 
religion  now  constitute  one  of  our 
most  precious  literary  treasures.  They 
have  also  been  of  profoimd  service 
to  Japan. 

It  is  true  that  Heam  has  ignored, 
necessarily  and  wisely  ignored,  the 
objective  and  material  side  of  Jap- 
anese existence.  Mechanics,  nation- 
alism, economy,  the  materialism  of 
his  material,  had  obviously  to  be 
im touched  in  his  interpretation,  or 
in  his  **  Interpretation."  It  would 
have  been  absurd  for  him  to  have 
attempted  any  presentation  or  val- 
uable phasing  of  this  important 
aspect.  That  for  him  was  in  a  double 
sense  ultra  vires.  Such  work  will  not 
want  for  experts.  But  what  Heam' 
has  done  was  almost  wholly  impossible 
to  any  other.  His  personal  heredity, 
history,  and  physiology,  highly  ex- 
ceptional,   seem   to   have   conspired 
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to   outfit   him   for   this   remarkable 
task. 

There  is  still  another  reason,  at 
first .  sight  a  contradicting  one,  for 
both  Heam's  fitness  and  his  success 
in  giving  us  a  literary  incarnation  of 
the  spirit  or  soul  of  Japan  in  the 
subjective  sense:  To  his  readers  it 
must  have  appeared  an  insoluble 
enigma  why  this  superlatively  sub- 
jective and  psychical  **  sensitive'* 
should  have  been  such  an  unrecking, 
outr4,  and  enthusiastic  follower  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  philosophy,  or  that 
part  of  it  given  in  the  **  First  Prin- 
ciples." It  is  told  of  an  English  wit 
that  when  asked  if  he  was  willing  to 
subscribe  to  the  39  Articles,  he  prompt- 
ly replied,  **0h,  yes,  forty  of  them, 
if  you  wish."  Heam  was  similarly 
minded — minus  the  fun, — and  most 
unphilosophically  he  went  into  utter 
captivity,  seemingly,  to  the  un- 
philosophic  philosopher.  And  yet  the 
spirit  of  Spencer's  **  First  Principles" 
was  in  reality  as  different  from  that 
of  Heam  as  was  the  spirit  of  St. 
Francis  from  that,  for  instance,  of 
Cecil  Rhodes.  The  contradiction 
and  ludicrou^ness  of  this  mismating 
is  so  easy  of  explanation  that  the 
incongruity  is  missed.  The  forest 
is  not  seen  because  of  the  trees. 
Heam  had  neither  true  scientific 
instinct,  animus,  or  ability.  Neither 
had  Herbert  Spencer — so  far  as  his 
"First  Principles"  is  concerned  (and 
as  regards  an  improved  inductive 
method  as  shown  in  the  "Psychol- 
ogy," "Biology,"  etc.,  I  doubt  if 
Heam  had  much  interest  in  these 
later  works  of  Spencer) .  The  clear  and 
well-drilled  scientific  intellect  admits 
that  if  Spencer  had  not  published  his 
"First  Principles,"  but  had  gathered 
the  facts  of  his  later  works  before 
publishing  an  epitomizing  Last  Prin- 
ciples, the  matter  would  have  been 
as  differently  phased  as  night  and 
day.  Spencer  cared  infinitely  more 
for  the  systematization  than  he  did 
for  the  facts  systematized.  Reduced 
to  its  last  analysis,  the  "First  Prin- 
ciples" was  the  reverse  of  a  close 
induction  from  the  facts  of  nature 


and  life.  It  presented  the  glitter  of 
generalization  without  the  logic.  The 
reverberating  echoes  of  its  illogic, 
sweeping  sonorously  over  the  universe 
with  an  indiscriminant  ignoring  of 
the  world-wide  difference  between 
matter  and  life,  caught  the  fancy  of 
the  imprisoned  poet  soul ;  he  thought- 
lessly yielded  an  homage  which,  from 
his  standpoint,  was  unjustified,  and 
which  objectively  was  an  unscrutin- 
izing  lip-service.  Subjectively  Spen- 
cerism  gave  Heam  warrant  for  an 
inborn  atheism  and  materialism  which 
had  been  heightened  immoderately 
by  the  bitter  teachings  of  experience 
into  a  pessimism  so  horrid  that  one 
shuddered  when  looking  into  the 
man's  soul  depths.  Morne  was  a 
favorite  word  with  Heam,  and  Spen- 
cer's was  a  fateful  philosophy  for 
one  whose  birth  and  education  were 
desolation,  and  whose  sight  of  the 
world  was  more  than  morne,  was  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  was  in 
truth  the  sheer  awfulness  of  despair. 
Blindness  were  vastly  preferable  to 
Heam's  affliction,  but  if  that  splendid 
poet  St.  Francis  had  been  so  cursed, 
his  face  and  his  soul  would  have  been 
ecstatic  with  smiles,  with  joy,  with 
faith,  with  hope,  and  with  love. 
So  strange  is  the  unaccoimtable 
allotment  of  Fate  in  her  endowments, 
gifts,  and  orderings.  There  is  and 
there  can  be  no  blame — only  a  pity 
wholly  beyond  expression. 

The  aloofness,  far-awayness,  the 
inapproachable  distance  and  detach- 
ment of  Heam's  spirit  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  felt  in  reading  his 
best  pages.  Everything  is  infinitely 
beyond  our  senses.  To  him  every- 
thing was  distant:  the  near  was  far, 
the  far  was  at  infinity.  He  thus 
truly  became  the  poet  of  the  au  deld. 
His  voice,  itself  an  echo,  comes  to  us 
as  from  the  hush  of  an  eerie  height 
above  the  beat  and  wreck  of  the 
waves  of  our  noisy  shore.  His 
personality  as  revealed  in  his  writings 
is  an  echo,  a  memory,  almost  the 
memory  of  a  memory,  the  thrill  of 
the  day-dream  of  a  soul  retreating 
from  sense. 
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Each  day  the  quiet  grew  more  still 
Within  his  soul,  more  shrank  the  will 

Beyond  the  jar  of  sense,  serene, 
Behind  the  hurt  of  world  or  ill, 

Where  sleep  hushed  silences  unseen. 

He  ever  insists  on  a  haunting 
glimpse  of  the  pain  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  others,  of  wasted  and  long- 
dead  faces  and  loves,  always  shrinking 
from  our  gaze,  pallid  in  the  darkling 
light  of  the  setting  moon,  of  vanishing 
loves,  grievous  story,  forgotten  myth, 
and  ruined  religion. 

I  reproduce  three  photographs  of 
Heam,  the  first*  taken  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  second!  in  1888, 
and  the  third,J  by  Mr.  Gutekunst, 
at  my  urgent  solicitation,  in  1889, 
while  he  was  stopping  at  my  house. 
The  first  gives  an  almost  neces- 
sarily false  impression  because  of 
the  purely  anatomic  condition  of 
an  abnormally  large  and  protruding 
eye,  which  produced  an  expression  of 
intensity  and  interest  which  was  not 
really  present  in  the  face.  This  seem- 
ing intensity  and  far-lookingness  has 
misled  a  recent  Japanese  writer  into  a 
natural  but  regrettable  misinterpreta- 
tion. Apart  from  the  eye,  had  his 
pictures  (always  posed  in  profile,  of 
course)  been  made  of  the  left  side 
of  his  face,  they  would  have  shown 
the  habitual  sadness  and  lack  of 
vivacity  in  his  physiognomy.  In  the 
second  photograph,  made  in  Mar- 
tinique, this  stamping  is  brought  out 
better.  In  my  picture  (the  third) 
of  1889,  I  was  unable,  despite  all 
efifort,  to  get  Heam  to  present  to  the 
camera  his  entire  face  with  naturally 
open  eyes,  and  the  customary  ex- 
pression. Heam  resolutely  refused, 
and  consented  to  the  compromise  of 
a  two-third  view  with  closed  eyes. 
And  this  to  me  is  still  the  most 
truthful,  and  hence  the  most  ex- 
pressive of  all  his  photographs.  It 
is  so  significant  because  of  its  nega- 
tions, so  expressive  because  non- 
expressive.  But  it  indicates,  silently 
and  by  inference,  the  most  significant 
fact  about  the  man. 

•  P«g«  158.        t  Page  8s,  October  Putnam's. 
t  Page  159. 


To  those  who  are  expert  in  such 
things  the  stare  of  the  highly  myopic 
eye  is  known  to  be  not  that  of  mental 
action  and  seeing,  but  of  not  seeing. 
When  we  walk  we  are  forward- 
looking  beings,  and  what  goes  on 
within  the  eye  or  brain  and  what  may 
be  behind  us  is  totally  ignored.  But 
for  a  highly  myopic  person  there  is 
no  outward  or  forward  looking. 
Heam's  closed  eye  gives,  therefore, 
a  much  more  truthful  lesson  in 
physiognomy  than  the  open,  surely 
than  the  protruding  one,  which  does 
not  see  the  coming  or  future  scene,  or 
which  sees  it  so  vaguely  that  its  hint 
of  the  scene  is  perhaps  more  useless 
than  the  imagined  picture  of  the 
totally  blind.  His  inability  to  see 
the  presenting  world  had  resulted 
in  a  renunciation  of  outlook  and  an 
absolute  incuriosity  as  to  the  future. 
With  weaklings  this  might  have 
resulted  in  introspection,  the  mental 
eye — the  product  of  the  physical  eye 
— turned  in  upon  itself.  Heam  was 
too  much  of  an  artist  to  fall  into 
that  Death  Valley  of  all  esthetics, 
and  there  was  a  quick  acceptance  of 
the  logical  andinevitable,  whence  arose 
the  wonder  of  poetic  retrospection. 

If  we  look  upon  Hearn  as  a  painter, 
almost  the  sole  color  of  his  palette 
was  mummy  brown,  the  powdered 
flesh  of  the  ancient  dead  holding  in 
solution  their  griefs,  their  hopes, 
their  loves,  their  yearnings,  which  he 
found  to  sink  always  to  pulselessness, 
and  to  end  in  eternal  defeat!  But  the 
pallor  and  sadness  for  the  brief 
moment  of  their  resuscitation  was 
divinely  softened  and  atoningly  beau- 
tified. Then  they  disappeared  again 
in  the  waste  and  gloom  from  which 
love  and  poesy  had  evoked  them. 

Felled  in  the  struggle  and  defeat 
of  the  eternal  battle  with  death,  the 
vegetation  of  untold  ages  long  ago 
drifted  to  an  amorphous  stratum  of 
undistinguishable  millionfold  corp- 
ses. Compression,  deferred  combustion 
and  overshrouding  transmuted  and 
preserved  it  for  a  long-after-coming 
time,  for  our  warming,  lighting,  and 
delighting.  This  has  a  perfect  analogy 
in  the  history  and  use  of  tradition, 
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myth»  folk-lore,  custom,  and  religion, 
those  symbolic  and  concrete  epitomes 
of  man's  long  ancestral  growths  and 
strivings,  those  true  black  diamonds 
of  humanity's  experiences,  its  suc- 
cesses and  failures,  of  its  ideals  and 
disappointments.  Heam's  artistry 
consisted  in  catching  up  these  gems, 
these  extinguished  souls  washed  from 


a  world  of  graves  to  the  threshold  of 
his  miracle-working  imagination,  and 
in  making  them  flush  for  an  instant 
with  the  semblance  of  life.  With  what 
exquisite  skill  and  grace  he  was  able 
to  concentrate  upon  them  the  soft 
light-rays  of  a  fancy  as  subtle  and 
beautifying  as  ever  has  been  given  to 
mortal ! 


TO  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH 

(on  his  seventieth  birthday,  NOVEMBER  II,   I906) 

Throughout  thy  spring, — ah,    hale  and  happy  time 
Of    the    inviolate    vision    void    of   cloud! — ■ 

And  through  the  summer  passion  of  thy  prime. 
Thy  lips  to  song  were  vowed. 

Now  that  the  autumn  neareth,  and  thy  voice 
Is  mute  within  the  temple  halls  of  Art, 

A  something  whispers  that  thy  vernal  choice 
Enamors  still  thy  heart. 

There  runs  a  gathering  rumor  through   the  air 
Of  strange  gods  harbored  in  the   Muse's   stead, 

That  she,  the  deathless  and  forever  fair. 
Walks    with    averted    head. 


Hail  thou,  akin  to  that  immortal  band 

Whom  Age  can  touch  not  with  his  fingers  frore! 

Take  thou  thy  lute   within  thy  charmed  hand, 
And  smite  the  strings  once  more! 

Clinton  Scollard. 
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WITH  HITHERTO   UNPUBLISHED   LETTERS 


By  Albert  H.  Smyth 


II 

The  following  letter,  written  by 
Franklin  in  French,  was  corrected  by 
Madame  Brillon  and  returned  to  the 
writer.  The  corrections  are  in  red 
ink,  and  the  exercise  shows  how  much 
French  Franklin  knew  and  how  he 
improved  his  style. 

None  of  the  Commissioners  had 
easy  command  of  the  language. 
Jefferson  was  never  sure  that  he 
understood  what  was  said  to  him 
in  French,  or  that  his  replies  were 
intelligible  to  a  Frenchman.  Franklin 
declared  that  it  cost  him  much  time 
and  pains  to  write  a  letter  in  French, 
and  that  after  all  it  was  very  bad 
French.  And  Beaumarchais,  when 
reporting  that  Silas  Deane  had  as- 
sured him  that  he  never  held  any 
conversation  with  Englishmen  in 
Paris,  said  ironically:  **  We  must  then 
admit  him  to  be  the  most  silent  man 
in  France,  for  I  defy  him  to  say  six 
words  to  any  Frenchman.'* 

Dr.    Franklin    to    Mmb.    Brillon 
"Depuis  que  vous  m'avez  assure 

rencontrerons 

que  nous  nous  rencontrons  et  que 
nous  nous  reconnoitrons  en  paradis, 
j*ai  pensd  continuellement  sur  I'ar- 
rangement  de  nos  affaires  dans  ce  pays 

grande 

Ik;  car  j'ai  grand  confiance  en  vos 
assurances,  et  je  crois  implicitement 
ce  que  vous  croy^s: 

de 

"Vraisemblablement   plus   que   40 

couleront 

ann^s  couleroient  apr^s  mon  arriv^e 

suiviez 

Ik  avant  que  vous  me  suiver^s:  je 

d'un 

crains  un  peu  que  dans  la  course  d'une 

long  ne  puissi^s 

si  longue  temps  vous  pouv^s  m'ou- 
bli^r.   C*est  pourquoi  j*ai  eu  la  pens^e 


de  vous  proposer  de  me  donner  votre 
parole  d'honneur  de  ne  pas  renouveller 
Ik  votre  contrat  avec  Mr.  B. je 

donnerai        en  la 

VOUS   donnent   au   mesme   temps   le 

mienne 

mien  de  vous  attendre.  Mais  ce 
monsieur  est  si  bon,  si  genereux  envers 
nous — il   vous   aime — et   nous   lui  si 

bien — que  je  ne  puis  penser  de  cette 
proposition,  sans  quelque  scrupule  de 
conscience — Cependant  I'id^e  d'une 
eternity    dans    laquelle    ie    ne    serai 

d  avoir  permission 

pas  plus  favoris^  que  d 'est re  permis 
de  baiser  vos  mains,  ou  vos  joues 
quelquefois,  et  que  de  passer  deux 
ou  trois  heures  dans  votre  douce 
soci^t^  les  soirees  des  mercredis  te 
samedis,  c'est  effroyable:  enfin  je  ne 
puis  pas  faire  cette  proposition,  mais 
comme  (avec  tous  ceux  qui  vous 
connoissent)  je  souhaite  de  vous  voir 
heureuse  en  toutes  choses,  nous  pou- 
vons   agr^er  de   n'en   plus   parler  k 

vous  laisser  la  liberie  d  en  decider 

present  et  de  le  laisser  k  vous,  quand 
nous  nous  rencontrerons  tous,  Ik  d'en 
determiner  comme  vous  jugerez  le 
meilleur  pour  vostre  felicity  et  pour 
les  n6tres.    Determines  comme  vous 

aimer  ai 

voudr^s,  je  sens  que  je  vous  aimera 

rejett^s 

eternellement — ^si  vous  me  rejettdses; 

m'adresserai-jc 

peut   estre  je   m'adresserai    k   Mde. 

a  qui  il 

D'haudancourt  et  qu'il  plaira  de  faire 
menage  avec  moi;  alors  je  passerai 
mes  heures  domestiques  agreablement 
avec  elle;  et  je  serai  plus  k  portde  de 
vous  voir,  j'aurai  assds  de  terns  dans 
ces  40  annees  la  de  pratiquer  sur 
I'armonica,  et  peut  estre  je  jouerai 
assez  bien  pour  estre  digne  d'accom- 
pagner  votre  fortd  piano,  nous  aurons 
de  tems  en  tems  de  petits  concerts:  Ic 
bon  pere  Pagin  sera  de  la  partie,  votre 
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voisin  et  sa  chhve  famille,  Mr.  de 
Chaumont,  Mr.  B,  Mr.  Jourdan,  Mr. 
Grammont,  Mde.  du  Tartre,  la  petite 

seront 

m^re  et  d'autres  amis  choisis  seroient 
notre  auditoire  et  les  chores  bonnes 
filles  accompagnees  par  quelques 
autres  jeunes  anges  de  qui  vous 
m'av^s  d^jk  donn^  les  portraits  chan- 

chanteront 

teroient  avec  nous  les  alleluia,  nous 
mangerons  ensemble  des  pommes  de 
paradis  roties  avec  du  beure  et  de  la 
muscade ;  et  nous  aurons  piti^  de  ceux 

seront 

qui  ne  sont  pas  morts. " 

Madame  Brillon  has  noted,  on  the 
back  of  the  letter,  the  following  cor- 
rections : 

"More  than  40  years — 

Plus  de  (not  que)  40  ann^es. 
'*To  think  of  a  thing— 

Penser  k  (not  de)  une  chose. 
•*To  be  permitted — 

D 'avoir  permission  (not  d'etre  per- 
mis). 
"Perhaps   I   shall   address   myself — 

Peut-6tre    m'adresserai-je     (not    je 
m'adresserai) . 

(  Translation  of  the  Preceding  Letter  ) 

"Since  you  have  assured  me  that 
we  shall  meet  and  know  each  other 
in  heaven,  I  have  been  constantly 
thinking  about  how  we  might  arrange 
our  affairs  in  that  country,  for  I 
have  great  confidence  in  your  assur- 
ances and  I  implicitly  believe  what 
you  believe. 

"More  than  40  years  will  probably 
elapse  from  the  time  of  my  arrival 
there  before  you  follow  me.  I  fear 
that  in  the  course  of  such  a  long 
period  you  may  forget  me.  I  have 
thought  therefore  of  proposing  to  you 
that  you  give  me  your  word  of  honor 
not    to    renew    there    your   contract 

with  Mr.  B .     I  shall  at  the  same 

time  give  you  mine  that  I  shall  wait 
for  you.  But  that  gentleman  is  so 
good,  so  generous  towards  us — he 
loves  you  so  much  and  we  love  him — 
that  I  cannot  think  of  this  proposition 
without  certain  scruples  of  conscience. 
Yet  the  idea  of  an  eternity,  during 
which  I  would  not  be  more  favored 
than  by  being  allowed  to  kiss  your 


hand  or  your  cheek  sometimes,  and 
to  spend  two  or  three  hours  in  your 
sweet  company  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  evenings,  is  terrible:  how- 
ever, I  cannot  make  this  proposition, 
but  as  (with  all  those  who  know  you) 
I  wish  to  see  you  happy  in  all  things, 
we  can  agree  not  to  speak  any  more 
about  it  at  present,  and  to  leave  it  to 
you  to  decide  when  we  shall  meet 
in  the  other  world  and  there  to  settle 
the  matter  as  you  may  think  best  for 
your  own  happiness  and  ours.  Decide 
in  what  way  you  will,  I  feel  that  I 
shall  love  you  for  all  eternity — if  you 
reject  me,  perhaps  I  may  address 
myself  to  Mme.  d'  Haudancourt, 
whom  it  may  please  to  take  up 
housekeeping  with  me;  then  shall  I 
spend  my  domestic  hours  agreeably 
with  her,  and  shall  be  nearer  at  hand 
to  see  you.  I  shall  have  enough 
time  during  these  40  years  to  practise 
on  the  harmonica,  and  perhaps  I 
may  be  able  to  play  well  enough  to 
accompany  you  on  the  piano-forte. 
From  time  to  time  we  shall  have 
little  concerts:  good  father  Pagin  will 
be  of  the  party;  your  neighbor  and 
his  dear  family,  M.  de  Chaumont,  Mr. 

B ,  Mr.  Jourdan,  Mr.  Grammont, 

Mme.  du  Tartre,  the  little  mother, 
and  other  chosen  friends  will  form  our 
audience;  and  the  dear  good  girls, 
accompanied  by  some  other  young 
angels  whose  portraits  you  have  al- 
ready given  me,  will  sing  the  alleluias 
with  us;  we  shall  eat  together  apples 
of  Paradise  roasted  with  butter  and 
nutmeg,  and  we  shall  pity  those  who 
are  not  dead." 

Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"  Friday,  January  aa. 
"No,  my  Papa,  your  visits  have 
never  caused  me  any  annoyance: 
all  those  about  me  respect  you,  love 
you,  and  consider  themselves  honored 
by  the  friendship  which  you  show  us. 
I  told  you  that  certain  criticisms  had 
been  uttered  by  acquaintances  in 
society  concerning  the  sort  of  famil- 
iarity customary  between  us:  I  despise 
the  back-biters,  and  am  at  peace  with 
myself;  but  that  is  not  enough:  one 
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must  needs  bow  to  what  we  style 
conventionalities  (the  word  varies  with 
every  century,  in  every  land) .  Though 
I  may  not  seat  myself  upon  your 
knee  so  often,  it  certainly  will  not  be 
because  I  love  you  less;  thereby  our 
hearts  will  be  neither  more  nor  less 
pure,  but  we  shall  have  stopped  the 
mouths  of  evil  speakers,  and  't  is  no 
small  feat  for  even  a  sage  to  silence 
them. 

**You  ask  me  whether  my  in- 
disposition was  not  merely  physical. 
My  soul,  dear  Papa,  has  ever  its 
share  in  such  matters:  endowed  with 
excessive  sensitiveness,  your  daughter 
is  often  the  victim  of  a  too  tender 
soul  and  a  too  lively  imagination. 
Her  reason,  her  daily  duties  account 
for  the  excellent  state  of  her  health; 
when  ill,  she  feels  herself  the  prey 
of  misery  and  melancholy.  .  .  .  This 
last  attack  has  been  especially  severe ; 
I  am  still  suffering  and  much  weak- 
ened. I  feel  such  an  intense  craving 
for  affection,  for  yours  most  of  all. 
Come  tomorrow  for  a  cup  of  tea; 
come  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday ; 
come  as  often  as  you  like:  my  heart 
summons  you,  awaits  you,  is  bound 
to  you  for  life.  Farewell.  I  have 
not  said  half  I  had  to  tell  you,  but 
my  head  is  too  tired  to  write  more." 

Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"  Sunday,  January  the  31st. 

"Your  daughter  presented  you  with 
a  comb  which  you  have  used  for 
twenty  years:  I  beg  of  you  to  accept 
one  from  me  and  to  use  this  one  also 
for  twenty  years.  I  pledge  myself  to 
replace  it  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  my  dear  Papa;  my  heart  tells 
me  that  you  will  live  many  a  long 
day.  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
merely  flattering  me  by  adding  that 
you  will  love  me  as  long  as  you  live, 
but  I  do  know  that  it  speaks  the 
truth  when  it  assures  you  that  my 
affection  for  you  will  never  end  so 
long  as  it  still  beats.'' 

Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"  Thursday  morning,  February  the  8th. 
"This,  my  good  Papa,  is  a  trifle 


which  your  daughter  made  for  you, 
just  for  you  alone;  the  only  one 
whom  I  could  think  of  allowing  you 
to  show  it  to  would  be  Monsieur  your 
son.  I  trust  that  my  little  tale  may 
amuse  you;  that  will  pay  me  for  the 
trouble  I  took  to  write  it  in  such  big 
letters.  Farewell,  you  best  possible  of 
papas  in  this  world.  Remember,  now, 
I  should  be  greatly  annoyed  were  any- 
one to  know  that  I  occasionally  wrote 
verses;  that  does  n't  prevent  my  being 
a  worthy  woman,  but  in  the  eyes  of 
many  people  it  seems  to  imply  a 
certain  display  of  pretensions  which 
I  don't  like.  Adieu,  my  friend,  until 
Saturday — you  will  come,  won't  you? 
to  hear  the  Christmas  carols  and  play 
at  draughts." 

Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

**  Thursday,  February  the  15th. 

**  You  did  not  come  to  us  yesterday, 
my  good  Papa.  Were  you  detained? 
Was  it  some  business  matter?  Don't 
you  love  me  as  much  as  ever?  I 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  seeing 
you  twice  a  week,  that  the  days 
when  you  do  not  appear  seem  blotted 
out  of  my  life,  out  of  that  life  which 
the  sweets  of  friendship  alone  make 
dear  to  me.  If  you  have  nothing 
better  to  do  this  evening.  Won't  you 
come  for  one  cup  of  tea,  two  games 
at  draughts  and  three  Christmas 
carols?  If  Heaven  ever  grants  me 
sufficient  strength  to  go  as  far  as 
your  house,  I  promise  to  return  your 
kind  calls;  till  then,  have  some  pity 
on  a  weak,  feeble  creature,  whose 
lively,  loving  soul  is  forever  using  up 
a  frail  organism  already  outworn. 

**  Some  day  bring  my  little  tale  with 
you  in  your  pocket;  there  is  a  mis- 
take I  want  to  correct.  Don't  fancy 
that  there  *s  but  one,  only  believe 
that  there's  one  too  great  to  be 
borne." 

Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"  Paris,  February  the  15th. 

"I  promised  you,  my  good  Papa, 
to  write  you  on  my  leaving  Passy, 
and  until  now  I  have  not  done  so, 
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because  Monsieur  your  son  has 
brought  me  tidings  of  you  from  time 
to  time.  Then  again,  I  have  made 
inquiries  regarding  you;  still  again,  I 
have  been  hoping  that  the  weather 
would  moderate  somewhat,  so  that 
I  might  be  able  to  call  on  you;  I  fear 
me  that  at  last  you  may  suspect 
me  of  forget  fulness:  'twould  be  un- 
just, but  I  wish  to  be  beyond  all 
reach  of  suspicion  by  telling  you, 
my  good  friend,  that  I  miss  you  and 
love  you,  as  I  have  loved  you,  as  I 
shall  ever  love  you,  and  that  amid  the 
happiness  which  surrounds  me  (for 
I  am  happy)  there  is  never  a  day 
wherein  I  do  not  think  of  you  and  of 
my  good  neighbors,  the  Le  Veillards; 
nor  one  wherein  I  do  not  long  for  the 
spring,  which  will  bring  us  together 
once  more.  About  the  middle  of  April 
I  hope  to  rejoin  you;  may  Nature  then 
be  beautiful!  And  what  added  love- 
liness will  friendship  lend  it  in  my 
eyes!  Goodby,  beloved  friend  of  my 
heart.  Love  me,  think  of  me,  and 
tell  yourself  every  time  you  dp  think 
of  me,  *  Surely,  oh,  surely  she  too, 
is  thinking  of  me.' 

"Accept  the  affectionate  regards  of 
all  my  household  and  embrace  good 
Mama  Le  Veillard,  her  daughter, 
your  pretty  neighbor  Caillot,  and 
repeat  from  me,  my  dear  Papa,  a 
thousand  kind  greetings  to  your  great 
neighbor,  P^re  Caillol,  and  Messieurs 
your  sons." 

Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"  Paris,  the  4th  of  March. 

"I  owe  you  a  thousand  thanks, 
my  good  Papa,  for  your  pleasant 
note  and  for  your  letter  to  the  editors 
of  the  Journal  de  Paris;  but  I  should 
be  doubly  indebted  to  you,  if  you 
would  add  a  word  of  advice  to  those 
contemplating  a  voyage  to  America. 
I  had  hoped  to  make  this  request  in 
person  to-day  and  settle  down  for 
six  or  seven  months  in  Passy,  but 
my  poor  husband  has  an  attack  of  the 
gout  in  both  feet,  and  his  recovery 
from  this  wretched  gout  can  alone 
restore  to  us  our  liberty;  pray  for 


him,  dear  kind  Papa,  heretic  though 
you  are!  I  have  more  faith  in  your 
prayers  than  in  all  those  of  our 
dervishes.  Goodby,  my  friend;  love 
me  a  little,  and  rest  assured  that  of  all 
those  who  have  ever  loved  you  and 
do  love  you  now,  none  loves  you  as 
much  as  I  do. 

**  A  thousand  greetings  to  Monsieur 
your  son  from  all  my  household,  with 
their  best  compliments;  I,  too,  am 
quite  as  fond  of  him  and  of  your  great 
neighbor,  and  the  reason  ought  to  be 
well  known  to  them." 


Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

*•  The  13th,  at  Thuillbrib. 

"What,  not  one  word,  my  kind  Papa? 
Have  you  forgotten  your  daughter? 
You  have  doubtless  encoimtered  so 
many  lovely  ladies  on  your  way  that 
they  have  distracted  you!  Do,  then, 
recall  that  friendship,  that  confi- 
dence, that  feeling  so  sweet  and  true, 
which  your  daughter  cherishes  for 
you,  and  consider  whether  in  these 
twelve  days  which  have  elapsed  since 
she  left  you,  her  heart  ought  to  ap- 
prove of  you.  This  is  not  a  rebuke, 
but  you  know  that  'tis  but  a  step 
from  reproach  to  indifference.  I 
neither  can  nor  do  I  wish  to  evince 
even  the  semblance  of  coldness  toward 
you;  consequently  I  can't  help,  very 
gently,  very  tenderly,  complaining  of 
your  neglect. 

**  I  knew  that  you  were  at  the  opera 
on  the  day  that  terrible  fire  destroyed 
the  building.  My  heart  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  danger  you  incurred. 
On  what  a  slender  thread  life  hangs! 
what  a  small  thing  it  is  in  itself!  .•  .  . 
Friendship,  sweet  friendship,  makes 
me  prize  my  existence;  without  it, 
perhaps,  I  should  deem  it  better  to 
end  it  all.  There  are  so  many  troubles, 
so  few  pleasures  for  a  sensitive 
creature;  there  are  so  many  fetters 
and  privations  for  our  sex,  that  with- 
out friendship — !  But  friendship  con- 
soles me,  makes  me  pay  no  heed  to 
what  otherwise  I  lack.  Do  write  me, 
then.  All  my  people  send  you  their 
best  wishes.' 
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Mmb.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"  Saturday,  March  the  30th. 

"I  write  to  inquire  concerning 
your  welfare,  my  good  Papa,  and  to 
ask  you  if  you  can't  come  to  tea  this 
evening.  I  must  not  dwell  on  the 
pleasure  you  will  be  conferring  for 
fear  of  imposing  on  your  gQodnature ; 
but  I  may  observe  that  you  will  find 
a  big  easy-chair;  and  a  footstool  to 
make  you  comfortable;  also,  that  you 
must  wear  your  shoes  made  for  the 
gout;  that  we  are  not  strangers  at 
all ;  that  you  will  have  a  little  music, 
some  chess,  and  as  much  friendly 
feeling  as  your  heart  desires." 

• 

Mmb.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"  Passy,  May  the  3d. 

**  I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  my 
good  Papa,  for  your  solicitude  con- 
cerning my  health.  It  has  improved 
slightly,  but  my  soul  is  still  ailing ;  ,*t  is 
that  upright  and  too  sensitive  soul 
which  is  tmdermining  and  slaying  me. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  necessity  that  I 
should  have  a  long  and  explicit  con- 
versation with  you;  I  want  to  have 
you  sound  the  very  depths  of  my  soul 
and  know  those  who  have  wounded  it 
after  so  cruel  a  fashion.  .  .  . 

**  Perhaps  it  is  as  important  for 
you  to  know  something  which  some 
day  may  affect  you.  Will  you,  can 
you  receive  me  the  day  after  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  kt  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  close  your  doors  to  all 
others  for  an  hour,  so  that  I  may 
pour  forth  my  soul  in  yours,  and 
thereby  gain  consolation  and  counsel? 
Answer,  if  but  a  line,  at  once.  It  is 
unnecessary  that  any  one  should  know 
that  I  am  writing  you,  and  that  I  am 
going  to  see  you.  Adieu.  You  are  my 
father,  and  that  is  why  I  crave  more 
than  ever  the  certitude  of  your 
friendship.*' 

Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"  Passy,  Saturday,  May  the  8th. 

**My  soul  is  calmer,  my  dear  Papa, 
now  that  it  has  overflowed  in  yours, 
now  that  it  no  longer  fears  lest  Mdlle. 


J.  .  .  .  take  up  her  quarters  with 
you  and  prove  a  torment  to  you  and 
your  dear  son.  The  more  I  reflect  on 
his  conduct  in  this  affair  and  the 
proposition  made  to  you  by  Monsieur 
de  C.  .  .  .  ,  the  less  I  can  conceive 
how  a  man  of  his  age,  who  has  so 
seldom  called  at  my  house,  could  have 
ventured  to  urge  your  placing  your 
confidence,  your  friendship,  in  a 
woman  of  whose  talents  and  char- 
acter he  is  absolutely  ignorant.  I 
should  pity  him  sincerely  if  in  his 
personal  affairs  he  used  no  more 
reflection  and  care. 

"In  the  miserable  story  I  related 
to  you  the  other  d^y — in  the  letters 
I  showed  you, — you  beheld  your 
daughter's  soul  laid  bare ;  her  extreme 
sensitiveness,  her  frankness,  her  too 
easy  affability,  no  distrustfulness  to 
shield  her  from  evil,  because  she 
never  suspects  any  one  of  anything 
she  would  be  incapable  of  doing;  a 
yearning  to  love  and  be  loved,  which 
has  caused  her  to  confide  too  promptly 
in  such  as  proclaimed  their  own  good- 
ness and  virtues— there,  my  friend,  you 
have  the  cause  of  all  my  troubles. 

"Shall  I  love  less,  then?  No,  un- 
doubtedly not;  but  I  shall  love  less 
lightly;  reason,  reflection  will  come 
to  the  assistance  of  a  heart  too  tender 
and  too  susceptible.  The  more  I  ex- 
amine myself  the  more  I  see  that  my 
anxiety  to  be  of  service  to  one  whom 
I  believed  imfortimate  and  in  diffi- 
culties has  led  me  into  a  frightful 
trap.  Mdlle.  J.,  forever  vaunting 
virtues  which  she  never  practised,  a 
delicacy  she  knew  nothing  of,  a 
frankness  she  did  not  possess,  was 
clever  enough,  after  being  disowned 
by  her  own  family  and  expelled  from 
two  households,  to  take  advantage  of 
my  confiding  nature  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  make  all  her  adventures 
redound  to  her  own  credit;  so  much 
so  that  I  pitied  her,  loved  her,  and 
always  refused  to  listen  to  the  num- 
berless warnings  I  received  to  be  on 
my  guard  against  her  real  character, 
until  I  bade  fair  to  pay  with  my  life 
for  the  ingratitude,  the  falsity  with 
which  she  abused  my  trust.  My  hus- 
band will  be  perhaps  for  a  long  time 
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still  tinder  her  influence ;  but  I  venture 
to  hope  that  my  eagerness  to  please 
him,  the  affection  of  his  children,  the 
contempt  which  all  our  good  and  tried 
friends  have  conceived  for  that  giri 
and  which  they  are  at  no  pains  to 
conceal,  will  one  day  open  his  eyes. 
Meanwhile  I  feel  myself  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  adroitness  she  will 
display  in  trying  to  make  me  appear 
as  ridiculous  as  possible.  It  was  im- 
portant for  my  peace  of  mind  that 
my  father,  my  very  good  friend, 
should  know  the  truth;  as  for  the 
public,  which  has  always  judged  me 
indulgently,  I  shall  continue  to  evi- 
dence a  simple,  upright  behavior, 
devoid  of  pretentiousness  but  ani- 
mated by  a  strong  affection  for  my 
husband,  my  children,  my  friends  and 
most  of  all  for  virtue.  I  shall  not  say 
an  ill  word  about  Mdlle.  J.  Un- 
fortunately for  her,  her  own  char- 
acter says  quite  enough  without  it. 

"Farewell,  my  friend,  whom  I  love, 
whom  I  respect,  my  good,  my  kind- 
hearted  Papa.  Treasure  my  secret  in 
your  soul,  treasure  my  heart  there, 
too,  for  I  have  left  it  with  you  to  be 
cured  of  its  woimds  and  weaknesses. 

"I  shall  be  looking  for  you  this 
evening  for  tea;  never,  never  have  I 
felt  greater  need  of  being  a  few  hours 
with  you." 

Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"  The  4th  of  June. 

"It  would  have  afforded  me  much 
amusement,  my  good  Papa,  were  I 
able  to  solve  the  riddles  you  suggest 
and  unveil  your  secrets.  This  sort  of 
mental  gymnastics,  however,  entails 
a  certain  amount  of  fatigue,  which 
I  never  experience  in  reading  your 
letters.  Therein  virtue  and  wisdom 
display  themselves  unveiled;  therein 
I  find  advice  dictated  by  a  soul  whose 
strength  is  sweetened  by  its  sensi- 
bility. My  kind  Papa,  I  shall  try  to 
resemble  you  as  much  as  possible,  but 
my  physical  condition,  which  a  mere 
whiff  of  air  upsets,  overcomes  my 
moral  condition.  Sensitive  to  a 
degree,  I  still  lack  energy.  I  am  per- 
fectly capable  of  holding  myself  in 


check,  so  that  I  may  not  destroy  the 
happiness  of  my  acquaintances;  for 
them  I  willingly  sacrifice  my  inmost 
longings,  all  my  inclinations.  But  yet, 
my  friend,  oftentimes  I  grieve;  my 
eyes  are  dimmed  with  tears.  I  shall 
ever  be  a  gentle,  virtuous  woman:  try 
to  make  of  me  a  strong  woman ;  that 
miracle  is,  perchance,  reserved  to 
you!  .  .  . 

"My  friend,  I  am  not  unjust.  I 
know  that  the  man  to  whom  fate  has 
bound  me  is  a  worthy  person;  I 
respect  him  as  I  should  and  as  he 
deserves;  perhaps  my  capacity  foi 
affection  is  too  great  for  his  heart  to 
respond  to ;  a  disparity  of  twenty-four 
years  in  our  ages,  his  austere  training, 
my  own,  it  may  be,  a  trifle  too  much 
directed  to  the  amenities  of  life,  have 
contracted  his  heart  and  uplifted 
mine.  .  .  .  Dear  Papa,  marriages 
in  this  country  are  weighed  in  the 
scales  of  the  mint:  on  the  right  you 
deposit  the  fortune  of  a  young  man, 
and  on  your  left  that  of  the  girl; 
should  they  balance,  the  matter  is 
settled  to  the  great  content  of  the 
parents.  No  one  thinks  of  consulting 
tastes,  ages,  harmony  of  tempera- 
ments of  the  contracting  parties;  we 
marry  a  young  girl  whose  heart  over- 
flows with  youth  and  its  burning 
desires,  to  a  man  in  whom  all  such 
feelings  are  extinct.  We  demand  of 
this  woman  a  perfect  propriety.  My 
friend,  that  is  my  story  and  that  of 
how  many  others!  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  prevent  its  being  that  of  my 
daughters;  but,  alas!  shall  I  be 
mistress  of  their  destiny? 

"Goodby,  oh,  you  dear  friend! — ^you 
whom  I  revere,  whom  I  love.  I  have 
read  and  reread  your  letter,  I  shall 
conform  myself  to  the  truths  it  con- 
tains; I  will  try  to  become  a  worthy 
pupil  of  a  great  philosopher  and  sage ; 
I  will  strive  to  show  the  best  of  papas 
and  friends  that  his  daughter  does 
not  conceive  friendship  as  consisting 
merely  in  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
and  displaying  it  to  him;  that  she 
does  not  want  to  be  satisfied  with 
merely  pleasing  him  by  such  attrac- 
tions as  he  meets  with  every  day  and 
in  a  far  higher  degree  in  the  society 
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of  many  other  women;  rather,  far, 
by  the  complement  and  fulfilment  of 
all  the  virtues,  which  should  render 
her,  in  all  truth,  the  legitimate  friend 
of  her  good  Papa  were  she  ugly,  were 
she  a  man,  in  a  word,  were  she  any- 
thing else  than  in  a  state  of  life  where- 
in the  senses  play  their  part  in  the 
gallantry  men  show  to  women.  Until 
tomorrow  —  tomorrow  is  Saturday, 
is  n*t  it,  dear  Papa? — ^and  you  did  n't 
come  last  Wednesday." 

Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"  Thursday  Morning,  July  the  a  2d. 

"I  'm  not  as  slippery  as  an  eel,  as 
Monsieur  your  son  asserts,  my  kind 
Papa,  and  I  had  planned  to  make  a 
call  on  you  this  morning;  but  my 
children's  departure  was  delayed 
longer  than  I  anticipated ;  my  younger 


daughter  and  myself  have  been 
stupider  than  I  should  have  deemed 
possible;  we  have  been  quite  cast 
down,  preoccupied,  and  have  both 
decided  to  defer  till  Simday  the 
pleasure  of  calling  on  you.  Indeed, 
you  are  not  a  friend  whom  one  could 
forget  for  a  single  instant.  My  only 
fault  is  in  not  having  informed  you 
sooner,  my  good  Papa,  that  I  felt  too 
dull  to  visit  you  this  morning,  but 
that  I  should  have  my  senses  by  Sat- 
urday sufficiently  to  entertain  you  at 
luncheon  and  quite  prepared  to  visit 
you  Sunday  and  present  my  request. 

"I  reopen  my  letter  to  make 
reparation  to  Monsieur  your  son;  on 
rereading  yours  I  perceive  that  the 
eel  is  Madame  Helvetius.  If  she  is 
slippery  she  must  be  a  mistress  in  the 
art;  but  my  heart  shall  never  slide 
away  from  you.'* 


THE  EARLY  VICTORIANS 


A    TWENTIETH-CENTURY    ENGLISH    VIEW 


By  George  S.  Street 


There  is  an  irony  with  which  it 
is  human  to  be  pleased  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  period  so  satisfied 
with  itself  as  that  which  we  call  the 
"early  Victorian,**  should  be  fallen 
into  so  general  a  disrepute  as  the 
mere  phrase  suggests.  Our  fathers 
or  grandfathers  deemed  themselves 
in  an  especial  sense  the  heirs  of  all 
the  ages;  with  a  smile  of  pity  they 
beheld  the  past,  with  a  broader  smile 
of  complacency  the  present;  they 
surmised  the  future  with  an  easy 
confidence  in  their  eternal  fame. 
And  now  their  age  is  a  common 
synonym  for  all  that  is  unenlightened, 
narrowly  conventional,  Philistine.  As 
I  said,  it  is  human  to  be  pleased  with 
this.  But  in  my  case  the  pleasure 
is  the  slightest  possible,  and  transitory 
as  slight.  My  belief  is  that,  in  the 
respects  in  which  this  period  is  usually 
despised,  it  is  thoughtlessly  despised, 
and  that  ift  certain  vital  respects  it 


had  a  strong  advantage  over  the  times 
we  live  in.  Such  a  belief  is  sad,  and  I 
fear  it  may  cast  a  gloom  over  my 
article.  I  put  it  in  the  forefront,  to 
expose  at  once  a  not  too  obvious 
reason  for  writing.  Yet,  after  all,  it 
is  well  to  fix  from  time  to  time  the 
limitations  of  elastic  phrases,  and 
not  of  necessity  superfluous  to  draw 
upon  very  common  knowledge  in 
doing  so.  The  differences  between  the 
early  Victorian  period  and  the  present, 
in  England,  are  numerous  and  easy  to 
remember,  but  they  are  not  always 
remembered  when  the  phrase  is  used. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  the 
contrast  simply,  for  its  own  sake, 
and  then  to  support  my  thesis. 

We  speak  of  *  *  early  Victorian"  years 
rather  loosely,  merely  distinguishing 
them  from  the  last  twenty  years  or  so 
of  the  reign.  We  do  not  mean  the 
very  beginning,  as  a  rule,  and  perhaps 
more  usually  think  of  what  is  actually 
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the  middle  period.  To  speak  roughly, 
I  mean  the  forties  and  fifties  and 
early  sixties  of  the  last  century. 

There  is  another  proviso  which 
should  always  be  made,  however 
weakening  the  effect,  when  we  are 
treating  of  periods  and  the  mental 
and  moral  changes  in  communities. 
If  no  great  convulsion  or  upheaval 
happens,  a  people  changes  very 
slowly  in  the  bulk.  Moreover,  we 
have  to  judge  of  the  whole  from  a 
small  part,  and  often  we  may  judge 
from  what  mere  accident  has  thrown 
into  prominence,  and  what  therefore 
is  not  really  representative.  The 
comparative  and  relative  are  apt  to 
be  stated  as  positive  and  absolute. 
To  express  with  perfect  accuracy, 
however,  all  the  modifications  and 
qualifications  which  rigid  thought 
suggests  would  exceed  the  capacity  of 
the  subtlest  writer  and  exhaust  the 
leisure  of  the  most  patient  reader. 
I  can  but  deal  with  what  is  prominent 
and  in  all  probability  representative, 
drawing,  for  the  past,  on  books  and 
witnesses  encountered,  too  numerous 
to  quote  or  name,  and,  for  the  present, 
on  books  and  journals  and  a  fairly 
wide  personal  experience.  And  I 
hope  to  be  reasonably  faithful. 

The  most  characteristic  note  in  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  forties  and. 
fifties  in  England,  and  that  in  which 
they  contrast  most  sharply  with  our 
own  times,  was  confidence.  Misgiv- 
ing, dubiety,  seemed  to  be  unknown. 
Perhaps  we  should  except  the  sphere 
of  religious  dogma,  but  even  there 
the  doubts  seem  to  have  been  soon 
solved  one  way  or  the  other,  and  we 
find  a  militant  zeal  which  indicates 
unquestioning  assurance  on  either 
side.  In  party  politics  this  confidence 
was  almost  without  limit.  There  was 
a  section  of  Conservatism  which 
really  believed  in  things  as  they  were, 
and  thought  it  undesirable  to  attempt 
any  change  for  the  better.  It  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
historic  Toryism  it  professed  to  repre- 
sent. It  was  simply — I  speak  of  a 
section,  not  the  party  as  a  whole — the 
articulate  emotion  of  privileged  and 
contented  people  and  their  parasites, 


and  its  denomination  of  "stupid" 
was  an  accurate  description,  though 
hardly  the  brilliant  epigram  for 
which,  in  our  poverty  of  political 
wit,  it  has  been  taken.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  confident  Liber- 
alism which  inspired  a  whole  party. 
Some  wished  to  go  faster,  some 
slower,  but  all  believed  sincerely  in  a 
broad  scheme  of  domestic  policy. 
They  were  to  reform  this  and  that 
at  home;  they  were  to  assist,  or  at 
least  applaud,  the  reforming  of  this 
and  that  abroad.  So  believing  and 
intending,  they  naturally  conceived 
themselves  made  very  little  indeed 
lower  than  the  angels. 

The  contrast  with  our  own  day 
hardly  needs  pointing.  You  might 
now  search  long  and  in  vain  for  a 
Conservative  in  public  life  who  would 
not  admit  that  reforms  are  desirable 
or  even  urgent,  though  few  might 
be  prepared  with  precise  statements 
about  particulars.  In  one  respect 
indeed  the  Liberals  may  be  said  to  be 
confident.  There  is  one  important 
matter  of  national  policy  in  which 
they  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
confident  Conservatism  of  their  old 
opposites.  But  their  confidence  in 
reform,  in  their  ability  to  improve 
the  body  politic  by  certain  definite 
measures,  is  gone.  The  old  Liberal 
spirit  animating  a  whole  party  is 
dead.  It  may  seem  an  odd  remark 
to  make  just  after  the  late  election, 
but  the  evidence  is  abundant,  and 
the  explanation  simple.  Domestic 
reform  on  a  large  scale  and  on  in- 
dividualist lines  has  reached  its  limit; 
but  to  many  Liberals,  to  many 
eminent  and  authoritative  Liberals, 
reform  on  socialist  lines  is  abhorrent. 
Labor  members  have  already  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  privileges  for  their 
unions,  but  know  they  have  little 
chance  at  present  of  carrying  any 
essential  measure  of  Socialism.  Con- 
sequently there  is  a  large  party  called 
Liberal,  which,  through  the  faults  of 
its  opponents  and  the  accidents  of 
time,  is  successful  and  has  the  high 
spirits  of  success,  but  is  no  more  now 
than  it  has  been  for  twenty  years  a 
party  of  homogeneous  confidence  in 
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domestic  reform,  while  on  the  world 
outside  the  British  islands  it  looks 
with  passivity,  perhaps  timidity,  cer- 
tainly with  no  intention  of  assisting 
oppressed  peoples. 

This  last  contrast  is  melancholy. 
As  a  matter  of  intelligent  politics, 
one  may  rejoice  that  no  rash  ad- 
ventures in  behalf  of  other  people  arc 
likely  to  be  launched;  but  it  cannot 
but  sadden  us  that  the  altruistic  and 
freedom-loving  spirit,  which  was  the 
finest  quality  of  old  Liberalism, 
should  have  so  utterly  vanished. 
Nothing  in  our  recent  expression  of 
ourselves  as  a  nation  has  been  more 
surprising  to  me,  few  things  more 
lamentable,  than  our  indifference  to 
events  in  Russia.  History  shows  us 
no  tyranny  more  iniquitous,  cruel,  and 
base  than  the  Russian  Government, 
and  few  finer  instances  of  public 
spirit  and  sacrifice  than  the  devotion 
of  those  Russians  who  have  stood 
naked  to  the  attacks  of  Cossack 
savages;  yet  we,  who  cheered  Greeks 
and  Italians,  and  thundered  at  Aus- 
trians  and  Turks,  have  been  dumb 
and,  to  all  appearance,  callous.  To 
many  modem  Liberals  indeed  there 
seems  to  be  a  positive  attraction  in 
autocracy,  and  for  many  years  the 
Tsar  has  been  their  petted  favorite. 
To  explain  this  curious  fact  might  take 
us  far  into  psychological  by-paths. 
The  broad  contrast  of  past  fervor 
and  present  indifference,  which  may 
be  easier  to  understand,  must  for  the 
moment  be  merely  stated. 

Theoretical  Socialism  of  a  logical 
and  thoughtful  kind,  not  entangled 
with  Radicalism,  has  made  much 
progress  of  late  years,  more  especially, 
so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  in 
the  educated  and  professional  classes: 
but  in  practice  it  bides  its  time, 
with  confidence  perKaps,  but  with  a 
consciousness  that  the  time  will  be 
long  coming.  That  is  a  different 
spirit  from  the  buoyant  expectancy 
of  old  Liberalism.  So,  too,  with 
our  mercantile  classes.  The  practical 
monopoly  of  manufacturing,  which 
accident  gave  us  for  a  while,  was  to 
last  forever,  and  its  sphere  was  to 
expand  indefinitely.     The  reopening. 


three  years  ago,  of  the  fiscal  discussion 
found  an  eminent  statesman  imder 
the  impression  that  England  was 
still  *'the  workshop  of  the  world*'; 
but  even  he  must  have  learned 
otherwise  by  now.  Universal  peace 
was  to  come  speedily,  and  war  was 
already  an  anachronism.  Alas  and 
alas! 

Joined  to  this  overwhelming  con- 
fidence in  the  present  and  future  was 
naturally  a  contempt  of  the  past. 
It  seemed  ridiculous  to  the  forties 
and  fifties  that  people  ever  lived 
without  gas  and  railways.  Those 
people  were  so  odd  and  quaint  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  Pity  for  them  was 
tender  or  rough  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  person  who  pitied,  but 
pity  of  a  kind  was  tmiversal.  The 
confusion  of  material  discoveries  and 
improvements  with  civilization  is  still 
common  enough,  but  the  habit  of 
looking  remotely  back  with  a  wistful 
envy  rather  than  with  contempt  has 
for  some  time  been  growing  among 
us.  Partly  a  nervous  irritation  with 
the  present,  partly  an  increased 
concern  with  the  art  of  past  ages, 
may  account  for  this  feeling;  it  is 
often  based  on  most  imperfect  in- 
formation, but  it  is  sharply  contrasted 
with  the  older  habit  of  mind,  evident 
even  in  some  whose  study  of  the 
past  was  careful  and  earnest. 

Joined  again  to  the  belief  that 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land were  illimitable  and  eternal, 
but  also  as  part  of  an  aristocratic 
heritage,  there  was  an  attitude 
towards  our  kinsmen  abroad,  to 
Americans  and  colonists,  which  con- 
trasts quite  comically  with  our 
present  treatment  of  them.  I  do 
not  mean  the  notorious  difference  in 
our  policy,  but,  what  was  of  course 
another  aspect  of  that  policy,  our 
attitude  to  them  socially  and  per- 
sonally. Englishmen  travelling  in 
America  brought  home  ludicrous  ac- 
counts of  strange  manners  and  cus- 
toms. Australians  in  London  were  the 
least  considered  of  country  cousins. 
We  have  changed  all  that  with  a 
vengeance.  It  is  Americans  now  who 
come    and    point    out    how    strange 
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and  irrational  are  our  customs,  while 
we  listen  meekly,  glad  if  a  crumb  of 
comfort  be  thrown  to  us.  And  we 
look  up  to  the  Australians  eagerly, 
hoping  that,  antiquated  as  we  are, 
they  may  think  us  worth  protecting 
after  all.    This  is  a  change  indeed. 

Confident  and  hard  and  fast  was 
the  theoretical  morality  of  those 
days.  (As  for  the  practised  morality, 
I  decline  altogether  to  believe  in  the 
swift  change  of  which  we  are  accused.) 
About  the  virtues  of  women  there 
was  no  hesitation.  A  line  was  drawn, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  a  company 
so  pure  and  holy  that  men  must  be 
abashed  when  they  entered  it;  and 
on  the  other  poor  creatures  from 
whom  everybody  but  clergymen  re- 
coiled in  horror,  and  even  a  clergy- 
man "  blushes  and  looks  awkward 
on  passing  her  in  the  village  if  he 
should  be  walking  with  his  wife  or 
one  of  his  children."  It  was  a  simple 
distinction.  A  morality  for  women 
in  which  kindness,  serviceableness, 
intelligence,  count  for  nothing,  and 
conventional  chastity  counts  for 
everything,  is  inevitable  in  a  society 
where  the  home  is  still  the  important 
unit.  With  us  the  individual  man 
or  woman  is  or  is  becoming  the  im- 
portant unit,  and  a  broader  scheme  of 
feminine  virtue  is  possible.  The  odd 
thing  about  the  forties  and  fifties  was 
that,  whereas  the  leisured  and  (so- 
called  and  more  or  less)  aristocratic 
society  of  Europe  had  long  abandoned 
the  absolute  and  exclusive  judgment  of 
women  as  faithful  wives  and  no  more, 
this  class  of  society  in  England  had 
this  habit  of  judgment  re-imposed 
on  it.  But  when  women  can  move 
about  as  beings  with  independent 
interests  and  tastes,  either  in  an 
economically  artificial  society  like 
the  leisured  and  aristocratic  classes, 
or  in  a  society  economically  based 
on  the  individual,  then  sooner  or 
later  they  are  estimated,  as  are  men. 
by  their  characters  as  a  whole  and 
not  by  one  phase  of  their  characters. 
An  accident  of  authority  intensified 
the  socially  narrow  judgment  of 
women  for  one  section  of  society 
in  the  forties  and  fifties,  and  pointed 


the  contrast  with  our  day,  not  more 
**lax,"  except,  if  at  all,  for  an  un- 
important set,  but  wider  and  more 
reasonable  in  its  view. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  making 
these  general  distinctions  I  have 
run  a  risk  of  being  intolerably  su- 
perfluous. That  risk  would  become 
a  certainty  were  I  to  pursue  the 
subject  into  illustrations  and  details. 
We  might  linger,  for  example,  on  the 
greater  rigidity  of  classes,  which 
made  the  difference  between  Thack- 
eray's snobs  and  ours,  and  partly 
explains  the  more  overt  stamp  of  his 
Bohemians.  But  it  would  all  be 
crambe  repetita,  and  I  wish  to  arrive 
at  my  thesis. 

As  the  foregoing  sketch  indicates, 
and  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove  com- 
prehensively, we  have  ** advanced" 
on  the  early  Victorian  period.  We 
are  **  broader"  in  our  views,  in  the 
main,  religiously,  ethically,  politic- 
ally, ^sthetically  we  are  nicer, 
though  here  one  very  solid  exception 
is  to  be  made:  for,  granted  that  our 
painting  has  gone  back  to  a  sounder 
tradition,  that  our  stage  plays  are 
beginning  to  have  a  closer  relation  to 
life,  that  our  house  furniture  is 
prettier — if  one  sets  their  vulgar  use 
of  gilt  against  our  gimcrack  over- 
crowding, — yet  a  generation  which 
gave  so  quickly  popular  a  welcome 
to  Tennyson  and  Thackeray  need  not 
fear  comparison  with  ours  in  appre- 
ciation of  literary  art.  We  are  more 
advanced  and  broader  in  many  ways, 
and,  at  first  sight,  we  may  seem 
justified  in  our  complacency,  though 
assuredly  not  in  our  contempt.  It 
is  my  painful  task  to  suggest  a  doubt. 

When  we  consider  an  advance  in 
thought,  habits,  or  institutions,  and 
argue  from  that  to  the  qualities  of 
the  generation  which  exhibits  it, 
we  must  endeavor  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  the  necessary,  or 
almost  necessary,  result  of  momen- 
tum, and  what  is  due  to  present 
energy  and  vitality  of  mind.  The 
distinction  is  not  easy  to  formulate 
with  accuracy,  and  is  most  difficult 
to  apply  decisively,  but  that  it  is  a 
needful  distinction,  if  we  are  to  form 
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any  useful  judgment  on  the  subject 
of  this  article,  I  think  few  who 
reflect  upon  it  will  deny.  I  shall 
attempt  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  field  for  its  application. 

A  comparatively  simple  illustration 
of  my  meaning  may  be  found  in  the 
sphere  of  religious  dogma.  The 
rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  centtiry 
left  the  orthodox  dogmatism  prac- 
tically tmtouched,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  Victoria's  reign  found  a 
belief  in  a  personal  devil,  a  literal 
acceptance  of  the  scriptural  mira- 
cles, and  so  forth,  professed  by 
the  most  highly  educated  persons, 
save  for  a  few  denounced  as  infidels. 
A  priori  reasoning  had  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  general  attitude  of 
mind.  One  here  and  there  rejected 
the  orthodox  view,  but  these  formed 
a  small  minority  even  of  the  highly 
educated.  Discoveries  in  physical 
science,  and  especially  the  theory 
and  proof  of  the  physical  evolution 
of  man,  gradually  changed  this  fact. 
Not  so  much  the  definite  inference — 
though  that  was  of  course  destructive 
of  much  literal  acceptance  of  biblical 
teaching — as  the  different  poise  of 
mind  produced  by  these  developments 
in  regard  to  religiotis  dogmatism, 
made  it  more  and  more  difficult  for 
the  thoughtful  and  educated  to  accept 
this  dogmatism;  until  now  we  have, 
on  the  one  hand,  eminent  divines 
adopting  a  breadth  of  interpretation 
which  would  have  seemed  absolute 
infidelity  to  their  predecessors,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
the  ministry  obtains  hardly  any  re- 
cruits from  the  intellectual  element 
in  the  universities.  Very  well;  but  it 
would  be  rash  indeed  to  infer  from 
these  facts  that  divines  and  under- 
graduates are  endowed  with  more  of 
mental  energy  now  than  they  were 
fifty  years  ago.  As  a  man  grows  older, 
his  mental  processes  are  apt  to 
harden,  and  in  all  but  a  few  cases 
fresh  argument  and  fresh  knowledge 
are  impotent  in  later  life  to  change 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  early 
manhood.  So  we  see  that,  long  after 
the  publication  of  the  "Origin  of 
Species'*  and  the  "Descent  of  Man," 


men  of  great  learning  and  culture 
still  believed  in  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
or  at  least  in  the  literal  happening 
of  biblical  miracles.  Men  of  little 
learning  and  culttire  and  intellectual 
power  are  more  "advanced"  now, 
and  the  lesson  should  be  one  of 
humility.  Mental  energy  must  be 
inferred  in  the  few  innovating  spirits 
of  fifty  years  ago,  not  necessarily  in 
the  many  ordinary  intelligences  who 
now  profit  by  their  achievements. 

So  in  politics.  The  march  of 
events  has  forced  a  wider  outlook 
abroad  upon  us.  At  home  also  an 
inevitable  development  in  economics 
has  impelled  a  great  many  of  us  to 
question  the  expediency  of  some 
existing  institutions  more  widely  than 
it  was  questioned  by  any  but  a  very 
few  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers. 
Industrial  capitalism  is  not,  in  the 
history  of  England,  a  very  ancient 
affair,  and  the  omnipresent  potency 
of  what  is  called  "pure  finance,"  its 
accompaniment,  is  a  thing  of  yes- 
terday. Consequently  such  evils  as 
there  are  in  our  capitalist  system  have 
not  had  time,  tmtil  recent  years, 
though  gradually  extending  in  fact, 
vividly  to  impress  our  consciousness. 
It  is  not  necessarily  because  we  have 
keener  eyes  that  so  many  of  us  now 
see  these  evils  clearly,  but  because 
our  eyes  are  longer  practised  and  have 
a  broader  mark.  The  coarser  and 
more  obvious  evils  in  industrial 
capitalism  were  seen  by  our  fathers, 
and  they  remedied  them  as  best  they 
could. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  matters  of  taste. 
For  my  part  I  should  be  disposed  to 
claim  as  one  distinct  advance  a  par- 
tial disappearance  of  the  prudery  or 
false  refinement  which  marked  the 
conversation  of  early  Victorian  adults 
in  mixed  society,  and  to  some  extent 
was  a  more  serious  limitation  than 
with  us  to  the  full  play  of  thought 
and  observation  in  their  literature. 
Its  genesis  among  us  is  baffling, 
for  its  attribution  to  Puritanism  is 
unhistorical.  A  reaction  from  public 
license  in  act,  such  as  occurred  with 
the  end  of  the  Regency  period  and 
spirit,  by  no  means  implies  a  strained 
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reticence  of  speech,  which  indeed  is 
more  often  associated  with  a  decadent 
profligacy.  Whatever  its  genesis,  it 
seems  to  be  passing,  and  that  at  least 
is  a  gain.  In  aesthetic  concerns, 
however,  most  of  us  follow  a  fashion, 
and  are  lucky  if  the  fashion  set 
for  us  be  comparatively  good.  We 
doubt  the  reality  of  good  taste  in  an 
acquaintance  when  his  general  con- 
formity to  our  reading  of  it  is  dis- 
turbed by  one  instance  of  striking 
heterodoxy;  then  we  decide  that  he 
merely  follows  a  fashion,  and  so 
decide  not  infrequently.  I  wonder  if 
simple  and  profound  effects  of  beauty, 
like  that  of  a  bare  tree  against  a 
winter  sky,  stir  the  'senses  of  an 
average  Englishman  now  more  surely 
than  fifty  years  ago.    I  am  not  sure. 

Such  trains  of  thought  suggest 
care  in  determining  that  our  advance 
in  this  or  that  respect  betokens  more 
energy  or  power  of  mind  among  us. 
I  proceed  to  considerations  which 
suggest  that  there  is  less. 

Too  much  is  not  to  be  made  of  a 
comparative  lack  of  names  instantly 
recognizable  for  great  in  our  gen- 
eration. It  is  quite  possible  that 
intellectual  work  is  now  being  ac- 
complished which  the  next  generation 
will  hail  as  wonderful.  It  is  possible 
also  that  in  certain  of  the  great 
Victorians,  in  Ruskin,  for  instance, 
and  Carlyle,  their  contemporaries, 
and  we  ourselves,  have  taken  (to 
some  extent)  for  greatness  of  thought 
what  was  merely  energetic  eloquence. 
Yet  it  is  disquieting  to  ponder  on 
our  eminent  living  men  and  to 
speculate  how  far  they  are  really 
great.  Our  philosophers?  our  his- 
torians.^ our  poets?  our  judges?  our 
statesmen?  Authoritative  wisdom 
on  the  bench,  constructive  capacity 
in  the  senate,  do  not  occur  to  our 
minds  in  overwhelming  force.  Of 
physical  science  I  know  only,  as  an 
uninstructed  layman,  that  work  of 
much  importance  is  being  done:  how 
much  of  it  here,  how  much  in 
Germany  and  France,  I  know  not. 
In  intellectual  work  of  lighter  ap- 
pearance we  can  point  to  several 
attractively-writing  seniors  and  to  a 


few  yoimg  men  of  forceful  originality. 
One  of  the  very  greatest  of  English 
novelists  is  happily  living,  and,  after 
Mr.  Meredith,  we  can  challenge  all 
but  the  greatest  of  the  earlier  period 
with  Mr.  Henry  James  (whom  we 
may  surely  claim  by  now)  and  Mr. 
Hardy.  And  no  doubt  other  names, 
if  only  the  scope  of  my  article 
admitted  it,  could  be  added  in  other 
fields  of  writing.  I  notice  only  that, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  greatness 
of  the  first  order  is  not  indisputable: 
but,  as  I  have  said,  I  would  not  make 
too  much  of  the  apparent  deficiency. 
If,  however,  there  be  great  men 
working  among  us  they  certainly  do 
not  receive  a  popular  welcome.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  high  level  of 
taste  which  made  Tennyson  and 
Thackeray  so  rapidly  acclaimed.  It 
is  now  more  germane  to  observe 
that  a  higher  level  of  intelligence  than 
now  seems  to  exist  among  us  was 
needed  to  make  such  writers  as 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Browning  the 
popular  men  they  were,  and  to  make 
them  so  while  they  were  in  the 
prime  of  manhood.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  philosophical  value  or  of 
poetical  and  literary  accomplishment; 
it  is  a  question  of  sheer  intelligence. 
These  writers,  whatever  their  ultimate 
merit,  required  more  constant  and 
active  intelligence  of  their  readers 
than  any  writers  who  have  quickly 
become  popular  in  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Meredith  makes  a  sterner  appeal 
to  the  intelligence  than  any  of  them, 
but  his  popularity  has  come  to  him 
late  in  life,  and  I  doubt  if  it  be  so 
extensive.  Other  writers  we  have 
who  also  make  a  sterner  appeal 
to  intelligence,  but  they  write  for 
the  few.  Writers  quickly  popular 
with  us,  on  a  large  scale,  make  an 
appeal  altogether  slighter.  Of  course 
the  matter  is  complicated  by  the 
existence  of  a  huge  and  but  lately 
created  reading  public;  and,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that,  while  Messrs.  X 
and  Y  have  their  enormous  pop- 
ularity, still  writers  of  a  similar 
intellectual  appeal  to  that  of  Carlyle 
or  Browning  have  a  vogue  no  less 
than   Browning   or   Carlyle   had  in 
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their  own  day,  then  there  need  be 
no  misgiving.  I  fear  it  cannot  be 
shown.  I  fear  that  the  writers  for 
whom  the  new  public  has  produced  a 
demand  have  captured  a  large  part 
of  the  old  public  too,  and  that  a  man 
who  puts  any  pressure  on  his  readers' 
power  of  thought  writes  for  the  few. 
Closely  allied  to  this  observation  is 
one  that,  so  far  as  one  may  judge 
from  the  newspapers  and  the  general 
conversation  of  society,  there  is 
strangely  little  interest  at  present  in 
any  abstract  or  intellectual  subject 
whatever.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
modify  that  statement  on  account 
of  popular  lectures  given  to  fashion- 
able ladies.  Some  vague  desire  for 
culture,  some  willingness  to  attend 
to  general  statements,  merit  one's 
approval;  but  alas!  how  the  sort  of 
culture  achieved  merits  one's  regret. 
In  the  forties  and  fifties  and  early 
sixties,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  things  of  genuinely  in- 
tellectual import.  So,  of  course, 
there  was  later  still,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  earlier  period.  Much 
of  this  was,  no  doubt,  devoted  to 
subjects  about  which  it  now  seems 
superfluous  to  argue.  The  proposi- 
tions in  ** Essays  and  Reviews"  seem 
to  us  nothing  to  make  a  coil  about, 
and  any  question  there  is  now  about 
evolution  is  not  one  which  the 
person  of  ordinary  education  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  discuss  with 
profit.  But  what  has  taken  the  place 
of  such  questions  in  serious  con- 
versation? And  how  much  serious 
conversation  goes  on?  It  is  nothing 
to  our  credit  that  certain  questions 
have  been  settled  for  us.  It  is 
something  to  our  discredit  if  we  have 
ceased  in  a  measure  to  care  for  what 
cannot  be  touched  or  seen.  It  is 
very  well  to  discuss  travel  and  sport 
and  the  personalia  of  life;  it  is  not  well 
to  ignore  the  meaning  of  life  and  the 
things  of  the  spirit.     Conversations 


recorded  or  described  for  us  are,  I 
admit,  generally  those  of  excep- 
tionally gifted  people.  But  it  is  the 
testimony  of  survivors  from  the  end 
of  the  early  Victorian  times  that 
conversation  then  had  generally  more 
meaning  than  now,  and  I  think  those 
must  be  exceptionally  fortunate  who 
find  about  them  anything  at  all 
resembling  the  play  of  reason  and 
imagination  which  the  letters  of 
that  period  reveal. 

Indifference  and  apathy  seem  to 
mark  our  generation.  We  are  tired 
of  the  old  themes  and  discover  no 
fresh  ones  strongly  to  interest  us. 
If  intelligence  be  not  wanting  to 
us,  certainly  zeal  and  energy  are. 
I  spoke  of  our  apathy  in  regard 
to  the  tragic  struggle  for  freedom 
in  Russia.  One  explanation  thereof 
is  that,  whereas  we  felt  pre-eminently 
happy  and  secure,  we  now  feel  the 
stress  of  national  competition  and 
know  that  our  energies  must  guard 
our  own  house;  as  it  were,  we  feel 
we  have  nothing  to  spare  in  charity. 
But  the  explanation  may  be  partly 
that  our  imagination  is  less  lively 
than  our  fathers*. 

Happy  forties  and  fifties  and  early 
sixties,  when  great  questions  were 
in  the  air  and  were  discussed  with 
fervor  !  Men  are  happier  when 
their  souls  are  lifted  above  the  little 
things  of  life,  and  talk  about  the 
eternal  verities  "opens  the  heart  and 
lungs"  almost  as  effectually  as  laugh- 
ter. It  may  be  that  we  live  in  an 
ebbing  of  the  spirit  now,  in  England, 
and  that  the  flow  will  come  again  in 
our  time.  It  may  be  that  some  fresh 
conception  of  life  is  about  to  con- 
centrate and  uplift  us  so  that  we 
shall  talk  and  write  with  the  zeal 
and  self-forgetfulness  of  fifty  years 
ago.  Meanwhile,  apathetic,  analytical 
creatures  that  we  are,  we  invite  the 
humor  of  the  gods,  if  we  look  down 
on  the  early  Victorians. 


CONCERNING  THE  SOLILOQUY^ 


By  Brandbr  Matthews 


One  of  the  most  striking  of  the 
several  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  drama  in  the  last  two  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  soliloquy.  The 
leading  dramatists  of  every  modem 
language  began  to  display  a  distaste 
for  the  monolog,  with  Ibsen  setting 
the  example  of  renimciation.  Time 
was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when  the 
playwright  found  it  very  convenient 
to  have  the  villain  lay  aside  his 
mask  and  bare  his  black  sotd  in  a 
speech  to  himself.  But  now  this 
device,  convenient  as  it  may  be,  is 
discarded.  No  longer  does  a  char- 
acter come  down  to  the  footlights 
for  a  confidential  communication 
to  the  audience,  telling  them  his 
thoughts,  declaring  his  intentions,  and 
defending  his  acts.  So  sharp  is  the 
reaction  against  the  practice  that 
the  French  writer  of  a  eulogistic  study 
of  the  later  German  naturalistic  dram- 
atists, after  praising  the  technic  of 
Hauptmann,  asserts  positively  that 
the  soliloquy  and  the  aside  are  here- 
after abolished  off  the  stage. 

Yet  this  abandonment  of  these 
conventions,  however  complete  it  may 
seem  now,  is  very  recent  indeed. 
The  change  of  attitude  has  come 
about  since  the  chief  living  play- 
wrights began  to  write  for  the  theater. 
Ibsen  made  a  frank  use  of  these 
devices  in  his  earlier  dramas.  In 
Sudermann's  **Die  Ehre,"  one  char- 
acter, Trasi,  talked  aloud  to  himself 
and  then,  still  soliloquizing,  rebuked 
himself  for  talking  aloud.  In  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones's  "Middleman," 
as  well  as  in  the  contemporary  plays 
of  Mr.  Pinero  and  of  Mr.   Bronson 

*As  Chairman  of  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board,  Professor  Matthews  has  asked  to 
have  this  essay  printed  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  that  body.  He  believes  the 
public  will  be  surprisea  to  see  how  few  are 
the  points  at  which  the  so-called  reformed 
spelHng  departs  from  that  of  the  ortho- 
graphical conservatives. — The  Editors. 
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Howard,  the  soliloquy  and  the  aside 
were  used  without  question  and  with 
no  anticipation  that  they  were  so 
soon  to  fall  out  of  fashion.  In  these 
modem  plays  they  were  employed  as 
they  had  been  utilized  in  the  medieval 
drama  and  in  the  tragedies  and 
comedies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Perhaps  the  French  writer  on  the 
German  drama  is  justified  in  believing 
that  the  doom  of  the  soUIoquy  is 
sealed  and  that  sentence  of  banish- 
ment has  been  pronounced  on  the 
aside.  But  his  dislike  for  them 
expressed  in  1905  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  liking  confessed  in 
1684  by  the  English  translator  of 
the  Abb^  d*Aubignac*s  "Pratique 
du  Th^tre,'*  which  was  originally 
composed  to  oblige  Cardinal  RicheUeu. 
The  translation  is  ingenuously  en- 
titled **The  Whole  Art  of  the  Stage, 
containing  not  only  the  Rules  of  the 
Drammaiick  Art,  but  many  curious 
Observations  about  it";  and  one  of 
these  curious  obseivations  is  the 
confession  "that  it  is  sometimes  very 
pleasant  to  see  a  man  upon  the 
stage  lay  open  his  heart  and  speak 
boldly  of  his  most  secret  thoughts, 
explain  his  designs,  and  give  a  vent 
to  all  that  his  passion  suggests." 

The  learned  Ahh6  d'Aubignac — 
whom  the  British  translator  chooses 
to  regard  as  an  Abbot! — deduced 
his  principles  of  the  dramaturgic 
art  partly  from  the  practice  of  the 
ancients  and  partly  from  his  own 
examination  of  what  gave  pleasure 
to  a  French  audience  in  the  days 
of  Louis  XIII.  He  had  noted  that 
the  soul-unveiling  soliloquy  was  wel- 
come in  the  dramas  of  his  own  con- 
temporaries, and  he  had  discovered 
it  to  be  freely  employed  in  the  plays 
of  Plautus  also.  And  for  two  cen- 
turies or  more  after  d  *Aubignac  laid 
down  the  law  of  the  drama,  this 
convention  was  found  convenient 
by  the  composer  of  plays  and  ac- 
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ceptable  to  the  audience.  Then  in 
the  final  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  observe  the  dramatists 
discarding  it  hastily,  and  the  spec- 
tators crying  out  against  it  as  an 
outworn  trick  unworthy  of  a  self- 
lespecting  workman.  Why  this  tm- 
expected  change  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  playwright  and  playgoer 
alike?  What  had  happened  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
soliloquy  was  "  unnatural "  ?  The  ex- 
planation is  not  far  to  seek;  and  it 
is  not  without  a  wider  interest  be- 
cause it  calls  attention  again  to  the 
influence  ever  exerted  on  the  drama 
by  the  theater  of  its  time  and  by 
the  circumstances  of  actual  per- 
formance. 

But  before  entering  on  this  ex- 
planation there  is  advantage  in  glan- 
cing back  over  the  long  history  of  the 
drama  and  in  noting  that  the  soliloquy 
has  been  widely  accepted  from  the 
very  beginning  and  that  the  great 
dramatists  of  all  ages  have  employed 
it  tmhesitatingly,  without  any  sus- 
picion that  it  might  seem  "unnatural" 
to  us  in  the  twentieth  centtiry. 
As  the  drama  of  the  Greeks  was  an 
outgrowth  of  their  song,  we  might 
expect  to  observe  in  their  plays  a 
freedom  of  lyric  self-expression;  and 
in  iGschylus,  for  example,  we  hear 
the  boimd  Prometheus  exhale  his 
woes  to  the  wintry  sky,  before  the 
winged  chariot  brings  the  daughters 
of  Ocean  to  comfort  his  windy 
solitude.  Even  in  Sophocles,  certain 
of  the  longer  speeches  of  the  chief 
characters,  altho  delivered  after  the 
chorus  has  circled  into  the  orchestra, 
are  rather  spoken  at  large  than 
addrest  directly  to  this  band  of 
courteous  listeners.  Here  the  poets 
are  in  fact  permitting  their  hero  to 
soliloquize,  altho  there  are  those 
present  who  could  hear  what  he  is 
saying  in  his  lyric  outburst. 

In  the  classicist  tragedy  of  the 
French,  the  chorus  has  shrunk  to  a 
single  attendant  for  each  of  the  chief 
figures.  Thus,  in  Racine's  master- 
piece Phkdre  is  ever  accompanied  by 
(Enone,  Aricie  by  Isntkne^  and  Hip- 
polyte  by  Therafnine^  to  whom  they 


can  imbosom  themselves  freely;  and 
thus  the  wily  po^t  avoids  the  sem- 
blance of  the  soUloquy  while  profit- 
ing by  all  its  advantages.  These 
confidants  are  colorless  creatures, 
sketched  in  vague  outline  only  and 
existing  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
being  talked  to.  Mere  shadows  of 
their  masters  and  mistresses,  they 
share  the  same  fate;  and  in  the 
tragedy  which  is  rehearsed  in  Sher- 
idan's "Critic,"  where  the  heroine 
goes  mad  in  white  satin,  the  confidant 
unhesitatingly  goes  mad  in  white 
muslin. 

The  confidant  was  one  of  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  which 
excited  the  special  detestation  of  the 
ardent  romanticists  of  1830.  Victor 
Hugo  dismissed  these  pale  figures 
from  his  dramas;  and  the  exuberant 
lyrist  was  thereby  driven  back  to  the 
soliloquy.  The  argumentative  mon- 
olog  which  he  bestowed  on  the  King 
in  "Hemani"  is  one  of  the  longest 
soliloquies  discoverable  in  all  dramatic 
literature.  This  introspective  oration 
is  a  superb  specimen  of  Hugo's 
swelling,  rhetoric,  splendid  and 
stately  with  soaring  figures  of  speech. 
But  after  all,  it  is  an  excursus  only, 
and  even  if  its  presence  might  be 
justified,  it  is  not  strictly  necessary. 
It  is  one  more  proof  that  Hugo  was  a 
poet  by  the  gift  of  God  and  a  play- 
wright only  by  dint  of  determined 
effort. 

In  his  "New  Art  of  Making  Plays" 
Lope  de  Vega  discust  the  various 
stanzas  and  suggested  that  the  sonnet 
was  suitable  for  a  soliloquy.  This 
precept  was  followed  in  his  own 
practice;  and  it  raises  a  very  pretty 
question  as  to  whether  the  artifici- 
ality of  the  soliloquy  itself  might 
not  be  disguised  by  the  artificiality 
of  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented. 
An  arbitrary  interweaving  of  rimes 
recalling  the  structure  of  the  true 
sonnet  is  to  be  foimd  more  than  once 
in  the  earlier  plays  of  Shakspere, 
wherein  we  may  readily  detect  the 
delight  of  the  yotmg  poet  in  mere 
verbal  ingenuity.  But  Shakspere 
was  a  practical  playwright,  up  to 
every  trick  of  his  trade,  and  find- 
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ing  his  profit  in  every  accepted 
convention  of  the  drama  as  it  was 
in  his  day.  The  soliloquy  was  far 
too  convenient  a  device  to  be  given 
up;  and  probably  the  thought  never 
entered  Shakspere's  head  that  he 
could  get  along  without  it. 

In  scarcely  any  of  his  strongest 
plays  has  Shakspere  taken  more 
trouble  with  his  plot,  with  its  struc- 
ture, with  its  conduct,  than  he  has 
in  ** Othello";  and  in  scarcely  any 
other  is  the  soliloquy  more  frequently 
employed.  He  uses  it  again  and 
again  to  let  lago  unveil  his  own 
villainy.  He  did  not  want  the  tur- 
bulent groundlings  to  be  in  any 
doubt  as  to  the  wickedness  of  his 
honest  lago.  And  so  it  is  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act  lago  simply 
talks  aloud  to  the  audience,  frankly 
taking  them  into  his  confidence  and 
exposing  his  own  dark  designs.  In 
the  middle  of  the  second  act,  and 
again  at  the  end  of  that  act,  lago 
explains  his  schemes  to  the  spectators, 
as  his  plans  take  shape  in  his  foul 
brain. 

As  lago  is  the  incomparable  villain 
of  the  master  of  English  stage,  so 
is  Tartuffe  the  incomparable  villain 
of  the  master  of  the  French  stage; 
and  it  must  needs  be  noted  that 
Moli^re  is  able  to  make  his  hypocrite 
transparent  without  the  aid  of  a 
single  soliloquy  or  of  a  single  aside. 
Here  is  one  of  the  possible  points  of 
comparison  between  the  two  chief 
dramatists  of  the  two  leading  modem 
literatures,  where  Molifere  reveals 
himself  as  a  subtler  artist  than 
Shakspere.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
dramatist  always  to  be  clear,  to  set 
up  his  contending  characters  so 
sharply  that  the  spectator  is  never 
in  doubt  as  to  their  clashing  motives. 
To  this  clearness  Shakspere  attains 
by  the  primitive  method  of  letting 
lago  tell  the  audience  what  manner 
of  man  he  is  and  what  his  evil 
intentions  are.  Moli^re,  disclaiming 
this  artless  device,  so  contrives  his 
story  that  we  cannot  help  know- 
ing Tartuffe  for  what  he  really  is, 
long  before  we  first  hear  his  voice. 
Here  Moli^re   stands  forth   as  truly 


modem,  whereas  Shakspere,  having 
accepted  the  Elizabethan  stage  as 
he  found  it,  is  perforce  semi-medieval 
in  his  methods. 

But  often  Molifere  is  no  more 
logical  in  his  use  of  the  soliloquy 
than  Shakspere  is.  Neither  the 
French  dramatist  nor  the  English 
made  any  distinction  between  the 
soliloquy  which  reveals  the  feelings 
of  a  character  and  that  which  informs 
us  as  to  the  facts  of  the  plot.  In 
the  passage  already  quoted  from 
d  'Aubignac,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  hear  a  character  **  speak 
boldly  of  his  most  secret  thoughts*' 
and  "explain  his  designs*';  and  the 
author  of  "The  Whole  Art  of  the 
Stage"  evidently  held  that  the  solilo- 
quy was  equally  pleasing,  no  matter 
whether  it  was  merely  supplying 
information  that  a  more  scrupulous 
playwright  would  have  conveyed 
to  the  audience'  by  some  less  ar- 
bitrary contrivance,  or  whether  it 
displayed  before  us  the  conflicting 
emotions  of  a  hero  at  the  crisis  of 
his  tate,  not  possible  to  b^  made 
known  except  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
Yet  the  distinction  between  these 
two  purposes  for  which  the  soliloquy 
may  be  used  ought  to  be  obvious 
enough,  even  if  it  was  not  seized 
by  d' Aubignac,  by  Moli^re,  or  by 
Shakspere. 

Nowadays,  playwrights  are  forced 
to  find  a  better  way  for  a  character 
to  "explain  his  designs"  than  to 
stand  him  alone  on  the  stage  so  that 
he  can  tell  the  spectators  what  he 
is  going  to  do.  This  seems  a  little 
too  easy  to  be  quite  worth  while; 
and  the  soliloquy  which  merely  trans- 
mits information  to  the  audience  can 
be  defended  only  with  difficulty. 
But  the  soliloquy  in  which  a  char- 
acter speaks  "boldly  of  his  most 
secret  thoughts"  stands  on  a  higher 
plane.  It  lets  a  tortured  hero  unpack 
his  heart;  it  opens  a  window  into  his 
soul;  and  it  gives  the  spectator  a 
pleasure  not  to  be  had  otherwise. 
It  allows  us  to  listen  to  the  com- 
muning of  a  character  with  himself, 
as  tho  we  were  not  overhearing 
what    he    is    saying.     As    Professor 
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Bradley  has  remarked,  in  his  stimu- 
lating discussion  of  "  Shaksperian 
Tragedy,"  it  will  be  agreed  that  **  in 
listening  to  a  soliloquy  we  ought  never 
to  feel  that  we  are  being  addrest." 
He  declares  that  in  this  respect,  as 
in  others,  many  of  Shakspere's  so- 
liloquies are  masterpieces;  but  he 
admits  that  "in  some  the  purpose 
of  giving  information  lies  bare,  and 
in  one  or  two  the  actor  openly  speaks 
to  the  audience."  And  Moli^re  is 
as  vulnerable  to  this  reproof  as 
Shakspere. 

The  fact  is  that  when  they  came 
to  write  for  the  theater  they  found 
the  soliloquy  an  accepted  convention, 
a  labor-saving  contrivance  that  they 
took  overwithout  bestowing  a  thought 
on  the  principle  tmderlying  it.  This 
principle,  if  formally  declared,  would 
be  that  the  soliloquy  is  a  means  of 
exposing  to  the  spectators  the  actual 
thoughts  of  a  character  when  he  is 
alone  on  the  stage.  In  other  words, 
an  actor  soliloquizing  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be  thinking  aloud.  But  so 
little  did  either  Shakspere  or  Moli^re 
care  for  the  principle  involved  that 
each  of  them  unhesitatingly  sets 
before  us  a  character  soliloquizing 
and  yet  overheard  by  some  other 
character. 

This  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
if  we  analize  it  philosophically, — 
which  is  just  what  was  not  at- 
tempted either  by  the  playwright 
or  by  any  of  the  playgoers  of  their 
times.  What  to  us  may  seem 
an  arrant  absurdity  is  to  be  found 
as  early  as  Terence  and  as  late  as 
Beaumarchais.  •  In  the  **Andria" 
of  the  Latin  dramatist  the  intriguing 
slave,  talking  to  himself,  says: 

"Ah,    I    was   wondering   where    all     this 

would  end! 
The   master  was  so   quiet,  I    suspected 
He    must     mean    mischief.      When    he 

heard  that  Chremes 
Downright   refused    his    girl,    he   never 

spoke 
An  angry  word,  nor  stormed   at  any  of 


us. 


>f 


And  the   listening   master,    shaking 
his  cudgel  at  the  servant,  whispers: 


"He  will  speak  soon,  and  to  your  cost, 
you  rascal." 

So  in  Shakspere's  tragedy  of  true 
love  that  did  not  run  smooth,  Juliet 
comes  out  on  her  balcony  and  talks 
out  loud,  believing  herself  alone  altho 
Romeo  is  listening  below: 

"O  Romeo,  Romeo!  Wherefore  art  thou, 

Romeo? 
Deny  thy  father  and  refuse  thy  name; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my 

love.  • 

And  I  'U  no  longer  be  a  Capulet." 

And  then  the  lover,  overhearing 
this  soliloquy,  asks  himself  : 

"Shall  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at 
this?" 

Other  Elizabethan  dramatic  poets 
are  guilty  of  the  same  lapse  from  the 
strict  logic  of  the  soliloquy.  In 
Jonson's  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humor  " 
Knowell  expresses  his  fear  that  his 
wife  may  have  overheard  what  he 
has  been  saying  aloud;  and  in  Dek- 
ker's  *'01d  Fortunatus"  the  Prince 
of  Cyprus,  left  alone,  expressed  his 
affection  for  Agripyne  who  enters 
tmobserved  and  overhears  him.  When 
she  exits,  the  Prince,  catching  sight 
of  her,  cries: 

"I   hope   she    heard    me    not;  doubtless 
she  did." 

Something  very  like  this  can  be 
found  more  than  once  in  Moli^re, 
in  the  "Miser"  and  elsewhere;  and 
Beaumarchais,  who  may  have  plucked 
the  plot  of  his  "  Barber  of  Seville  " 
from  Moli^re's  "  Sicilian,"  followed 
Moli^re's  example  and  has  left  us  an 
overheard  soliloquy  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act  of  his  brisk  comedy. 
As  it  happens,  both  of  the  French 
comic  dramatists  may  be  held  to 
have  sinned  against  light,  since  the 
**  Pratique  du  Th^^tre  "  was  published 
long  before  the  **  Miser"  was  per- 
formed; and  in  that  treatise  on  dra- 
maturgy d'Aubignac  had  protested 
against  the  overheard  soliloquy,  m- 
voking  the  authority  of  Scaliger 
against  it. 
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The  theory  underlying  the  solilo- 
quy, whether  it  is  constructive  in 
intent  or  merely  reflective,  is  always 
that  the  speaker  is  apparently  tincon- 
scious  of  the  spectators  massed  tmder 
his  eyes.  This  theory  is  what  dis- 
tinguishes the  use  of  the  soliloquy 
from  those  frank  appeals  to  the 
audience  adventured  now  and  again 
by  the  most  daring  of  the  comic 
dramatists.  Aristophanes  caused 
Bacchus,  scared  by  the  hoarse  crock- 
ing of  the  Frogs,  to  turn  for  pro- 
tection to  his  own  'priest  sitting  in 
the  front-row  seat  reserved  for  that 
religious  officer.  Plautus  in  the 
"  Eulularia,"  followed  by  Moli^re  in 
the  "  Miser,"  made  the  robbed  man 
ask  the  spectators  if  the  thief  is  not 
among  them.  In  our  own  day,  Mr. 
Barrie  has  caused  Peter  Pan.  to 
thrust  a  direct  query  at  the  audience: 
"Do  you  believe  in  fairies?"  And 
we  may  see  another  aspect  of  the 
same  comic  contrivance  in  our  modem 
burlesque,  when  the  fimny  man  peers 
over  the  footlights  to  hurl  a  personal 
joke  at  the  performer  on  the  bass 
drum.  Here  the  stage-humorist  gets 
his  fim  by  stepping  out  of  the  stage- 
picture,  by  shattering  the  illusion  of 
the  theater. 

In  his  ever  delightful  "Autobiog- 
raphy," Jefferson  praised  the  grace 
and  finish  of  French  acting  but 
found  one  fault  with  it:  "The  un- 
natural trick  of  speaking  soliloquy 
and  side-speeches  directly  to  the 
audience.  He  should  act  for  the 
audience,  not  to  the  audience."  No 
doubt,  this  is  a  defect  often  ob- 
servable in  French  actors;  and  per- 
haps they  are  encouraged  in  it  by 
French  authors.  For  example,  the 
comic  dramas  of  those  witty  and 
humorous  collaborators,  Meilhac  and 
Hal^vy,  contain  many  a  speech  that 
for  its  full  effect  must  be  spoken 
directly  to  the  spectators,  as  if 
taking  them  into  the  confidence  of 
the  character.  But  no  one  of  their 
plays  has  the  engaging  frankness 
of  the  authors  of  a  forgotten  farce, 
called  the  **  Conferences  chez  Beau- 
bichon."  Scarcely  has  the  curtain 
risen,  when  Beaubichon  comes  for- 


ward and  describes  the  peculiar 
predicament  he  happens  to  be  in, 
concluding  with  the  remark  that 
soliloquies  are  said  to  be  unnatural, 
but  then  they  are  so  convenient, 
for  how  else  could  he  have  told  the 
spectators  all  that  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  know.  Altho  refreshingly 
impudent,  this  is  almost  as  crude 
an  exposition  as  the  prolog  of  the 
"Captives"  of  Plautus,  wherein  the 
characters  are  all  lined  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  play  to  be  elabo- 
rately introduced  and  explained  twice 
over  to  the  rude  and  noisy  mob  that 
filled  the  Roman  theater. 

There  was  a  humorist  once  who 
justified  his  habit  of  talking  to  him- 
self by  two  good  reasons — he  liked 
to  talk  to  a  man  of  sense,  and  he 
liked  to  hear  a  man  of  sense  talk. 
It  is  in  the  '•  Mis^rables"  that  Victor 
Hugo  tried  to  justify  the  monolog 
by  one  bad  reason:  he  declared  that 
it  was  an  error  to  believe  that  the 
soliloquy  was  not  natural,  since 
"often  a  strong  agitation  speaks  out 
loud."  But  a  strong  agitation  does 
not  speak  out  loud  a  speech  of  a 
hundred  lines  and  more,  as  the 
King  does  in  "  Hemani."  There  is 
no  advantage  in  maintaining  that 
the.  soliloquy  is  "natural."  It  is 
not;  and  no  more  is  blank  verse,  or 
picked  and  compacted  prose.  As  Pro- 
fessor Bradley  has  remarked, "  neither 
soliloquy  nor  the  use  of  verse  can  be 
condemned  on  the  mere  grotmd  that 
they  are  tmnatural.  No  dramatic 
language  is  natural." 

In  other  words,  the  soliloquy  is 
like  blank  verse  in  that  it  is  simply 
a  convention  of  the  theatric  art,  the 
result  of  an  implied  contract  between 
those  before  the  curtain  and  those 
behind  it.  Similar  conventions  are 
the  removal  of  the  fourth  wall  of 
every  room  that  the  spectators  may 
behold  what  is  taking  place  on  the 
stage,  and  the  pitching  of  the  actor's 
voice  so  that  the  audience  may  hear 
him  whisper  his  soft  avowal  of  love. 
These  are  conditions  precedent  to  a 
performance  in  the  theater;  and 
they  are  authorized  by  a  tacit  license 
to  vary  from  the  actual  fact  for  the 
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convenience  of  both  parties.  It  is 
"unnattiral,"  beyond  all  question, 
even  in  a  strong  agitation  for  a  man 
to  make  a  speech  of  any  length,  but 
it  is  permissible  and  it  is  profitable 
if  the  man  has  then  something  to  say 
which  the  audience  really  wants  to 
hear. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  the  soliloquy 
is  to  be  driven  from  the  drama;  and 
this  sentence  of  banishment  may 
have  been  pronoxmced  because  nowa- 
days it  has  come  to  strike  us  as 
"unnatural."  It  seems  strange  that 
audiences,  which  still  accept  without 
protest  many  another  convention 
quite  as  contrary  to  the  actual  fact, 
should  have  awakened  suddenly  to 
the  lack  of  verisimilitude  in  the 
soliloquy.  They  accept  it  without 
cavil  in  **  Rip  van  Winkle,"  in  one 
act  of  which  no  voice  was  heard  but 
Rip*s,  talking  to  himself  or  speaking 
to  the  dumb  specters.  They  accept 
it  again  in  a  protean  piece  like 
the  one-act  "  Dick  Turpin,"  in  which 
all  the  parts  are  assumed  by  the 
same  actor,  and  which  is  necessarily 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  monologs. 
But  they  are  annoyed  when  the 
characters  in  a  modem  play  of  real 
life  take  the  Uberty  of  soliloquizing. 
Why  is  this? 

It  is  not  merely  because  the  more 
serious  modem  dramatists  have  been 
influenced  by  the  stem  craftsmanship 
of  Ibsen;  nor  is  it  merely  because 
the  leaders  of  realism,  from  Balzac 
to  Mr.  Howells  have  made  us  relish 
of  late  a  stricter  veracity.  Both  of 
these  influences  may  have  helped  a 
little,  more  or  less.  But  the  real 
reason  why  the  soliloquy  is  going 
out  of  fashion  is  that  both  authors 
and  audiences  have  discovered  that 
it  is  out  of  place  on  the  picture-frame 
stage  of  to-day,  however  appropriate 
it  may  have  been  to  the  platform- 
stage  of  yesterday.  We  are  now 
accustomed  to  see  the  stage  cut  off 
sharply  by  the  curtain  descending 
in  a  frame;  and  we  fail  to  remember 
that  this  is  a  new  thing  in  the  history 
of  theatric  art, — ^a  very  new  thing 
indeed,  since  it  is  less  than  half  a 
century  old. 


In  the  Greek  theater,  the  actors 
and  the  chorus  were  intermingled 
in  the  orchestra,  the  leveled  semi- 
circular space  curving  into  the  motmt- 
ing  tiers  of  marble  seats  that  rose 
high  on  the  hill-side.  In  the  Passion 
plays  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  primitive 
performance  in  the  cathedral  was 
not  on  a  stage,  but  in  several  cleared 
spaces  here  and  there  amid  the 
standing  congregation.  When  the 
English  Mysteries  were  driven  out 
of  the  church  into  the  highway, 
the  acting  was  done  partly  on  the 
**  pageants, "  as  the  floats  were  called, 
and  partly  in  the  street,  in  the  midst 
of  the  population  massed  to  see  the 
show.  In  the  semi-medieval  Tudor 
playhouse  for  which  Shakspere  de- 
vised his  pieces,  the  stage  was  a 
platform  thrust  out  into  the  yard 
with  the  grotmdlings  standing  all 
about  it  and  with  its  own  breadth 
encumbered  by  the  stools  of  such 
spectators  as  could  afford  a  tester. 
In  the  more  modem  tennis-court 
in  which  Moli^re  set  up  his  stage, 
there  was  a  curtain  at  least  and 
even  scenery  of  a  kind;  but  there 
were  also  not  a  few  of  the  audience 
seated  in  rows  at  the  side  of  the  stage. 
Even  when  these  intruders  were 
driven  off,  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  stage  still 
curved  far  out  beyond  the  curtain, 
and  this  semi-circular  space  close 
to  the  bow  of  the  footlights  was 
known  as  the  "apron  "  Early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  before  gas 
was  introduced  into  the  theaters, 
the  apron  was  the  only  part  of  the 
stage  which  was  fairly  well  lighted 
and  which  therefore  had  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  actors  to  recite  all  the 
more  important  passages  of  the  play. 

Thus  we  see  that  from  iEschylus 
clear  down  to  the  earlier  days  of 
Ibsen,  the  actors  were  more  or  less 
encircled  by  the  spectators.  But 
toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  gas  was  superseded  by  the 
electric  light;  and  thereafter  it  was 
possible  to  illuminate  properly  every 
part  of  the  stage.  The  "apron"  was 
no  longer  useful; and  soon  it  was  cut 
back  to  the  line  of  the  curtain,  which 
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rose  and  fell  in  a  square  picture-frame. 
Simple  as  this  seemed,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  momentous  changes  in  all 
the  long  history  of  the  theater,  and  its 
consequences  are  only  now  beginning 
to  be  evident.  Like  all  other  changes 
in  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
theater,  it  is  certain  to  cause  striking 
modifications  of  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  the  plays  themselves.  The 
picture-frame  stage  has  peculiarities 
and  possibilities  other  than  those  of 
the  early  platform-stage ;  and  of  these 
the  playwrights  of  the  future  must 
avail  themselves  just  as  the  play- 
wrights of  the  past  conformed  to  the 
conditions  of  the  earlier  type. 

For  example,  the  rhetorical  elab- 
oration of  the  older  dramatic  poets, 
their  more  or  less  oratorical  method, 
which  was  appropriate  on  the  plat- 
form-stage, is  already  felt  to  be  in- 
appropriate on  the  picture-stage.  Of 
course,  the  newer  play  need  not  be 
less  literary  than  the  older  piece  or 
less  truly  poetic ;  but  its  literary  qual- 
ity will  be  less  obviously  external 
and  its  poetic  beauties  will  be  more 
integral  and  less  easily  detachable. 
The  appeal  of  the  playwright  will 
be  less  to  the  ear  than  it  was  once, 
and  more  to  the  eye.  He  will  be 
free  to  strive  for  plastic  beauty  as 
well  as  for  lyric ;  and  pictorial  beauty 
will  be  demanded  from  him. 


The  dramatist's  treatment  of  life 
must  be  more  pictorial  and  more 
plastic;  it  will  need  also  to  be  more 
realistic — or,  at  least,  more  plausible. 
It  will  demand  a  more  obvious  ver- 
acity. It  will  have  to  seem  to  us 
more  natural,  or,  at  worst,  less 
**  imnatural."  And  here  we  come 
to  the  explanation  of  the  doom 
pronoimced  against  the  soliloquy 
and  of  its  sudden  expulsion  from  the 
playhouse.  It  was  a  fit  instrument 
for  the  dramatic  poet  working  for 
the  platform-stage  with  his  charac- 
ters ever  in  close  contact  with  the 
spectators;  but  it  is  far  less  suit- 
able for  the  playwright  who  works 
for  the  picture-stage,  whereon  tTie 
characters  are  too  far  ren^oved  to  be 
justified  in  makirrg  confidential  com- 
mimications  to  the  audience.  The 
soliloquy  now  appears  to  us  more 
or  less  **  imnatural,"  simply  because 
the  spectator  has  discovered  at  last 
that  it  is  a  mere  convention.  And 
therefore  the  dramatist  can  utilize 
it  hereafter  only  at  his  peril;  at  best 
he  can  use  it  on  rare  occasions  and 
very  briefly,  merely  to  give  a  fleet- 
ing glimpse  of  the  speaker's  deeper 
emotion.  If  it  is  boldly  employed 
in  the  fashion  formerly  acceptable,  it 
will  revolt  us  by  what  we  now  see  to 
be  its  flagrant  incongruity. 


TO  A  YOUNG  GIRL,  ON  HER  BETROTHAL 

Upon  this  hither  side  of  Paradise 
There  are  three  dear,  unpurchasable  things 
From  whose  possession  every  gladness  springs; 

Which  lost,  the  Indies'  wealth  will  not  suffice. 

And  one  of  these  is  Youth,  whose  fair  device 
Might  be  a  radiant  bird  on  quickened  wings; 
Then  Health,  the  first  desire  of  serfs  and  kings  1 — 

We  joyed  to  see  you  wear  these  pearls  sans  price. 

And  now  the  third  is  added  unto  you! 
Love,  all  your  ways  with  brightness  to  endue; 

A  good  man's  love,  'gainst  all  ills  to  prevail. 
Guard  well  this  gift  in  your  most  reverent  heart, 

For  when  the  other  twain  shall  fade  and  fail 
•  Twill  still  make  happiness  your  happy  part! 

Edward  W.  Barnard. 


OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 


A    STUDY    IN    TYPES  :    MATTHEW  ARNOLD    AND    LESLIE    STEPHEN 


By  E.  S.  p.  Haynes 


It  is  strange  that  the  world,  again 
awake  to  the  charm  of  **  Friendship's 
Garland/'  should  have  allowed  to  fall 
out  of  print  a  Uttle  book  entitled 
"Sketches  from  Cambridge  by  a 
Don,"  written  by  the  late  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  and  published  anonymously 
in  1865.  There  are  few  books  of 
more  real  insight  and  quaint  humor; 
and  most  of  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it 
was  forty  years  ago,  especially  the  pas- 
sages contrasting  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Stephen  identifies  himself 
with  Cambridge  in  the  most  spon- 
taneous fashion ;  we  feel  as  if  the  writer 
had  never  ceased  to  be  part  of  the 
place  where  he  resided  till  well  into 
middle  life. 

For  this  reason  it  may  be  interesting 
to  touch  on  some  of  the  traits  in  his 
writings  which  seem  typical  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  so  doing,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  comparing  the 
influences  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
as  Stephen  himself  does  in  .  the 
*  *  Sketches. ' '  His  luminous  and  point- 
ed remarks  unconsciously  show  how 
strongly  he  felt  himself  to  be  the 
product  of  his  own  University,  and 
how  the  essential  characteristics  of 
Cambridge  may  best  appear  by  being 
put  into  relief  against  those  of  Oxford. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  the 
differences  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge without  making  a  very  careful 
selection  of  types.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  I  should  be  inclined  to  put 
forward  Ruskin,  Symonds,  and  New- 
man as  typical  of  Oxford,  and 
Wordsworth,  Fawcett,  and  Tennyson 
as  typical  of  Cambridge.  Stephen's 
own  choice  of  types  fell  respectively 
on  Macaulay  and  Gladstone.  His 
remarks  on  the  subject  are  well 
worth  quoting: 

We  [i.e.  Cambridge  men]  despise,  or  at 
any  rate  care  little  for,  abstract  disquisi- 
tion.    Representing    in    this    respect    the 


commoner  English  type,  we  have  the 
strongest  objection  to  look  beyond  our 
noses.  We  take  what  lies  next  to  us  and 
don't  trouble  our  heads  about  its  remoter 
bearings.  Our  studies  are  all  modelled 
in  accordance  with  a  strictly  practical 
view  of  the  matter — ^that  is,  as  I  have  said 
before,  with  a  view  to  affording  a  good 
test  for  examinations;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  sneer  at  loftier  but  more  atrial  con- 
siderations. Our  ideal  takes  in  the  good 
and  the  bad  points  of  rough,  vigorous, 
common  sense;  whereas  the  Oxford  man 
is  not  content  without  a  touch  of  more 
or  less  refined  philosophy.  We  generally 
take  a  narrower  but  what  is  commonly 
called  a  more  practical  view  of  matters. 

Which  of  these  two  types  is  the  best 
is  not  for  me  to  say;  but  the  distinction 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  describe  runs 
through  all  our  manifestations  in  the  most 
marked  degree.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his 
great  abilities  somewhat  marred  with 
o^er-acuteness  and  polish,  is  an  excellent 
type  of  the  Oxford  mind.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
I  might  mention  Lord  Macaulay,  -with  his 
clear  and  energetic,  but  limited  intellect, 
as,  in  many  respects,  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
Cambridge  tone  of  thought. 

If  we  look  for  an  obvious  antitype 
to  Stephen  himself,  there  is  none 
better  than  his  contemporary,  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  Oddly  enough,  Arnold 
came  from  a  college  which  has  not 
invariably  turned  out  the  pure 
Oxonian  type.  T.  H.  Green,  R.  L. 
Nettleship,  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Arnold  Toynbee, 
to  take  examples  at  random,  all  had 
an  extremely  practical  bent  without 
the  Oxonian  tendency  to  rhetorical 
expression  and  ** aerial"  speculation 
that  is  to  be  remarked  in  J.  A. 
Symonds  or  Mr.  Swinburne. 

The  contrast  between  Arnold  and 
Stephen  is  all  the  more  interesting, 
because  they  seem  to  have  had  great 
points  of  resemblance.    Both  had  the 
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most  lovable  personal  qualities;  both 
were  keenly  interested  in  literature; 
theologically,  both  inclined  to  a  more 
or  less  passive  scepticism,  and  po- 
litically neither  was  prepared  to 
think  along  party  lines.  Eccles- 
iastically, both  were  Erastians  (Arnold 
from  the  sentimental  point  of  view, 
and  Stephen  probably  from  the  legal 
point  of  view) ;  each  wrote  more  for 
the  student  than  the  general  reader, 
yet  neither  lacked  an  intimate  in- 
terest in  humanity  combined  with 
a  deep  vein  of  tenderness  and  mel- 
ancholy. The  strong  points  of  contrast 
between  their  writings  were,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  largely  due  to  differences 
of  environment  in  early  life,  and 
illustrate  in  a  striking  way  the  typi- 
cal differences  between  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Stephen  curiously  suggests  this  in 
an  essay  on  Arnold.    He  writes: 

A  hard-headed  senior-wrangler  is  in  his 
own  conceit  a  superior  being  to  a  flighty 
double  first-class  man.  But  perhaps  his 
solid  conviction  that  he  was  in  the  right 
faith  made  him  rather  tmfitted  to  judge 
of  the  Sister  University.  He  thought 
her  impulsive,  ill-balanced,  too  easily 
turned  into  the  pursuit  of  theological, 
philosophical,  and  literary  chimeras;  and 
therefore  was  unjust  to  her  substantial 
merits,  and  even  to  the  intellectual  impulse 
which,  with  all  its  vagaries,  was  yet  better 
than  stagnation. 

That  is  an  admirably  fair  piece  of 
writing,  and  it  is  possibly  more 
autobiographical  than  it  seems  at 
first  sight. 

Perhaps  the  most  radical  contrast 
between  the  two  men  is  that  which 
appears  between  Stephen's  **fear  of 
enthusiasm"  on  the  one  side,  and 
Arnold's  tendency  to  emotional  rheto- 
ric on  the  other.  Except  possibly 
in  his  "In  Praise  of  Walking"  and 
one  or  two  other  stray  pieces,  Stephen 
never  *  *  let  himself  go. ' '  The  repressed 
sentiment  that  occasionally  emerges 
in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  typical 
of  his  style.  He  mentions  the  founder 
of  the  **  Newdigate"  at  Oxford  having 
*'as  much  sense  as  could  be  expected 
from  the  founder  of  a  prize  poem." 


Stephen  did  once  own  to  having 
written  verse  himself,  but  it  was  **at 
a  very  early  period  of  infancy.  .  .  . 
The  subject  was  the  *  Prairie  on 
Fire,*  the  only  verses  which  I  can 
at  present  remember  being: 

See  the  bisons  in  despair 

How  they  tear  their  grizzly  hair, 

or  words  to  that  effect.  A  difficidty 
in  ensuring  a  sufficient  supply  of 
rhymes  caused  me  to  abandon  this 
ambition."  Arnold,  on  the  other 
hand,  besides  writing  excellent  poetry, 
gave  free  rein  in  his  prose  to  all  that 
engaging  rhetoric  and  tmction  of 
style  of  which  Renan  was  so  great  a 
master.  On  the  whole,  we  may  be 
grateful  to  writers  who  do.  I  mention 
the  characteristic,  however,  only  by 
way  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
Arnold's  tendency  was  due  to  the 
warmth  and  color  of  the  Oxford 
tradition.  Such  a  school  may  often 
ensnare  a  writer  into  subtle  fallacies 
or  useless  digressions,  although  in  a 
case  like  that  of  Arnold  the  result 
has  a  rare  charm  of  its  own.  But  if 
we  return  to  the  **  narrower  view  of 
matters,"  Arnold  could  never,  like 
Stephen,  have  written  the  model 
summary  of  a  man's  career  which 
made  the  "Dictionary  of  National 
Biography"  a  practicable  enterprise. 
The  same  difference  of  training— 
not,  as  I  think,  of  temperament — 
manifests  itself  in  religious  matters. 
Arnold  is  always  giving  expression 
to  a  touchingly  retrospective  mel- 
ancholy. Whether  we  turn  to  **  Geist's 
Grave,"  or  **  Dover  Beach,"  or  the 
sonnets,  we  invariably  find  him 
trying  to  reconstruct  the  cozy  creed 
of  his  fathers,  to  believe  that  all  is 
here  for  the  best,  and  that  we  all 
meet  happily  afterwards.  Possibly 
Stephen  felt  all  the  force  of  what  he 
calls  **  musical  moans  over  spilt  milk," 
but,  if  so,  he  never  confessed  it. 
He  writes  that  he  found  he  had  never 
properly  believed  the  creed  in  which 
he  was  brought  up,  and  so  was  not 
pained  by  its  loss.  It  was  therefore 
irrelevant  for  him  to  speculate  on  its 
merits  (if  any)  as  a  means  of  con- 
solation.    He  prides  himself  on  the 
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indifference  of  Cambridge  to  theology. 
In  all  the  heated  controversy  of 
Cambridge  on  the  war  of  the  Federals 
and  Confederates, 

it  was  only  necessary  to  turn  the  con- 
versation upon  theology  to  smooth  the 
troubled  waters.  This  would,  I  believe, 
be  a  dangerous  expedient  in  a  country 
parish,  or  possibly  some  other  place. 
But  at  Cambridge  I  have  always  found 
that  it  is  a  topic  which  every  one  can  discuss 
in  perfect  good  temper  except  the  few 
whom  it  sends  to  sleep. 

This  remark  certainly  would  not 
apply  to  modem  Oxford — even  under- 
graduate Oxford,  which  not  so  very 
long  ago  was  stirred  to  its  depths  by 
a  proposal  to  add  one  of  Mr.  Walsh's 
works  to  the  Union  Library,  and 
where  a  gentleman  who  recently 
proposed  that  examiners  in  Theology 
need  not  necessarily  be  in  Holy 
Orders,  was  greeted  in  Convocation 
with  cries  of  "traitor.** 

With  his  curious  insight  into  the 
British  mind,  Mr.  Gladstone  once 
observed  that  Englishmen  hated  the 
Pox>e  and  an  abstract  proposition 
more  than  anything  else.  In  respect 
of  the  latter  he  ought  to  have 
excepted  Oxford,  where  abstract  pro- 
positions usually  excite  general  in- 
terest and  approval,  though  there 
have  always  been  exceptions.  I  once 
asked  the  late  Mr.  York  Powell 
whether  it  was  worth  my  while  to 
read  Hegel's  **  Philosophy  of  History,'* 
and  he  replied  that  if  I  wanted  to 
read  off  my  subject  (which  was 
history),  I  should  be  more  profitably 
occupied  in  the  study  of  steam- 
engines.  But  Oxford  is  seldom  priv- 
ileged to  produce  Regius  Professors 
of  his  type,  and  perhaps  never  will 
again.  Most  readers,  however,  will 
agree  that  Arnold's  pages  bristle 
with  jormulcB  and  abstract  propo- 
sitions, whereas,  except  in  his  more 
recent  writings,  Stephen's  statements 
are  always  strictly  quaUfied  and 
limited.  In  his  later  works,  for 
example,  the  "English  Utilitarians," 
and  notably  in  the  "English  Litera- 
ture and  Society  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century, "  he  became  bolder,  and  his 


generalizations  are  all  the  more  val- 
uable because  they  fit  the  facts  like  a 
glove.  The  last-named  book  is  as- 
tonishing in  the  way  it  combines  close 
accuracy  and  suggestive  theories. 
Even  here,  however,  he  characteristi- 
cally remarks:  "I  hope  I  have  said 
nothing  original.  *  *  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  school  of 
Oxford  historians  who  have  made  the 
loudest  declarations  in  support  of 
strict  and  technical  research,  have 
often  implicitly  started  from  the  most 
surprisingly  bold  suppositions.  Free- 
man, for  example,  might  deceive  the 
casual  reader  by  objecting  to  the 
Arthurian  legend  on  the  groxmd  that 
"it  proves  nothing  and  teaches  noth- 
ing,** but  one  is  tempted  to  suggest 
that  the  grotmdwork  of  his  historical 
ideas  was  about  as  deductive  and 
abstract  as  anything  could  be. 

To  turn  to  less  scholastic  matters, 
Arnold  and  Stephen  both  typified 
in  themselves  other  minor  differences 
between  the  manifestations  of  the 
academic  spirit  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. It  has  been  said — I  know 
not  by  whom — that  "whereas  Cam- 
bridge may  be  provincial,  Oxford 
is  suburban.**  Some  have,  as  I 
think  unfairly,  attributed  the  "  sub- 
urban** character  of  Oxford  (t.p., 
its  closer  contact  with  London) 
to  the  alleged  desire  of  Balliol  to 
be  "in  the  swim, '*  and  have  supposed 
it  to  be  originally  fostered  by  the 
week-end  visits  of  London  celebrities 
which  Jowett  inaugurated.  Such 
critics  may  fasten  eagerly  on  certain 
passages  in  Mr.  Belloc*s  great  memoir 
of  Mr.  Josiah  Lambkin,  of  Burford 
College,  whose  characteristics  are  not 
altogether  unrecognizable  in  modem 
Oxford: 

He  was  the  guest  and  honored  friend 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  Duke 
of  Pembroke,  the  Duke  of  Limerick 
("Mad  Harry"),  and  the  Duke  of  Lincoln; 
he  had  also  the  honor  of  holding  a  long 
conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Berkshire, 
whom  he  met  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus 
in  Piccadilly  and  instantly  recognized. 

Oxford,  however,  has  been,  for  the 
last  three  centuries  at  least,  more  in 
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touch  with  London  than  has  Cam- 
bridge, and  has  generally  prided 
herself  on  being  less  remote  from 
"the  great  heart  of  the  worid." 
Parliaments  have  been  held  there, 
and,  on  the  ,whole,  despite  her 
predilection  for  lost  causes,  she  has 
been  more  involved  in  politics.  Pos- 
sibly it  has  resulted  from  this  that 
Oxford  has  usually  had  more  of  the 
missionary  spirit,  and  has  more 
immediately  influenced  English 
thought.  Arnold  may  have  felt 
himself  'aloof  from  his  Philistine 
countrymen,  but  he  was  keenly 
anxious  to  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of 
higher  things.  Cambridge,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  more  recluse 
and  disinclined  to  be  mixed  up  with 
public  affairs.  It  is  recorded  of 
Stephen  that  he  arrived  in  England 
fresh  with  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Sedan,  and  only  mentioned  the 
subject  to  a  friend  after  two  hours* 
animated  conversation  on  less  topical 
subjects.  Such  behavior  would 
rather  shock  an  Oxford  common- 
room,  where  the  nightly  discussion  of 
London  omnibus  fares  or  of  some  new 
scheme  for  dealing  with  urban  sewage 
displays  a  properly  cosmopolitan 
spirit. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  difference 
no  longer  continues  in  the  same 
degree.  It  is  said  that  a  political 
pamphlet  by  an  eminent  Cambridge 
writer  recently  earned  the  distinction 
of  being  seriously  studied  by  Cabinet 
ministers  for  their  edification.  Cer- 
tainlv  a  visitor  of  both  Universities 
would  be  equally  impressed  by  the 
knowledge  of  general  matters  re- 
spectively shown  there,  even  though 
Cambridge  dons  have  not  yet,  so  far 
as  I  know,  occupied  their  vacations 
as  war  correspondents.  Yet  Oxford, 
however  zealous  to  be  in  the  world, 
preserves  a  certain  affectation  of 
exclusiveness. 

An  Oxford  contemporary  of  mine 
once  horrified  his  scout  by  annotmcing 
that  he  was  going  to  Cambridge. 
**I  Ve  never  been  there,"  exclaimed 
the  perturbed  servitor.  **  Ain't  it 
something  in  the  Keble  line,  sir?" 
This    somewhat    disdainful    attitude 


has,  I  fear,  not  always  been  confined 
to  anti-clerical  scouts,  and  is  in 
some  measure  characteristic  of  the 
conventional  attitude  of  Oxford,  not 
only  to  Cambridge,  but  also  to  the 
world  at  large.  Many  of  Arnold's 
most  enthusiastic  admirers  have  often 
felt  repelled  by  a  phraseology  which 
was  after  all  a  mere  mannerism  in 
a  singularly  benevolent  personality. 
Translated  into  the  flesh,  this  man- 
nerism is  precisely  what  constitutes 
the  *' Oxford  manner."  This  element 
of  apparent  condescension  is  con- 
spicuously absent  in  Stephen.  Both 
Arnold  and  he  had  real  humor,  but 
Arnold  too  often  makes  the  reader 
feel  that  the  writer  is  laughing  as 
much  at  him  as  with  him,  whereas 
Stephen  is  more  genial.  No  one 
can  help  being  amused  by  Stephen's 
account  of  how  Bentham's  wish  to 
promote  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  was  marred  by 
his  habit  of  keeping  both  cats  and 
mice  in  his  study,  but  Stephen's 
pleasantry  always  leaves  an  agreeable 
after-taste  of  sympathy.  Arnold's 
remarks  on  dissenters  and  the  middle- 
class  stir  up  in  the  reader  all  the 
acidity  latent  in  the  dyspeptic  ex- 
istence of  our  civilization,  and,  more- 
over, suggest  a  superiority  of  attitude 
which  was  probably  not  felt  by  the 
writer. 

These  interesting  contrasts  between 
two  men — not  so  very  unlike  each 
other  in  themselves — ^may,  I  think, 
fairly  be  attributed  to  those  dif- 
ferences of  environment  which  in 
youth  leave  an  ineffaceable  impression, 
but  which  are  in  themselves  hard  to 
analyse.  It  is  no  less  difficult  to 
explain  such  a  divergence  as  exists 
between  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  than 
to  search  out  the  causes  that  dif- 
ferentiate communities  or  nations. 
Perhaps  something  may  be  ascribed 
to  locality.  Cambridge  has  for  the 
most  part  been  recruited  from  the 
northern  and  eastern  districts  of 
England,  whereas  Oxford  is  geo- 
graphically more  connected  with  the 
west.  The  western  population  is  on 
the  whole  more  Celtic  in  character, 
while  the  Teutonic  element  is  more 
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deeply  rooted  in  the  north  and  east. 
This  broad  fact  might  explain  some 
of  the  differences,  but  the  spectdation 
is  obviously  too  uncertain  to  be 
seriously  followed  up.  Yet,  to  take 
an  example  on  a  smaller  scale,  most 
men  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Balliol  would  agree  that  some  of 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
college  are  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  the  constant  immigration  of  Scot- 
tish students,  and  very  probably  the 
same  causes  have  been  at  work  in 
both  instances. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  speculate  how  far  the  ordinary  man 
of  affairs  carries  with  him  the  in- 
fluence of  his  University  through 
life.  Such  an  attempt  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  baffled  by  the  variations 
of  the  individual.  Mr.  Balfour,  for 
instance,  might  well  be  imagined 
to  have  sprung  from  Oxford,  and  Mr. 
Morley  from  Cambridge,  by  any  one 
who  should  compare  **The  Founda- 
tions of  Belief*'  with  "Compromise." 
The  general  impression  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  Cambridge  man  takes 
to  the  professions  (except  possibly 
that  of  journalism)  with  more  readi- 
ness than  the  Oxford  man.  His 
interests  are  perhaps  less  numerous 
and  his  power  of  applying  himself 
to  the  task  immediately  in  front  of 
him  more  pronounced. 


Nevertheless,  the  Oxonian  has  his 
compensations  in  later  life.  He  inay 
begin  by  criticising  the  form  rather 
than  the  Substance  of  the  matter 
he  has  in  hand  (even  so  far  as  to 
make  marginal  notes  concerning  the 
grammar  of  Blue-books),  and  may 
possibly  not  be  so  quick  in  coming  to 
the  point.  But  he  will  always  respond 
to  a  greater  number  of  stimuli,  there 
will  probably  be  more  color  in  his 
life,  and  he  will  have  a  better  chance 
of  being  proof  against  the  **  ossifying 
process"  of  middle  age.  In  politics, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  certainly  more 
receptive,  as  he  got  older,  than  * 
Macaulay.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  Ruskin,  had  he  been  drilled 
in  the  austerer  traditions  of  Cam- 
bridge, beginning  his  splendid  attack 
on  the  Gradgrind  school  of  economists 
at  the  time  of  Ufe  which  he  chose  for  it. 

Oxford  may  well  console  herself 
with  the  saying  "Qui  vit  sans  folie 
n  'est  pas  si  sage  qu  'il  croit."  The 
intellectual  indiscretions  of  youth 
have  their  ultimate  compensations, 
and  even  the  intellectual  indiscre- 
tions of  old  age  have  a  certain 
gallantry  about  them.  Education 
has  been  defined  as  "the  enlargement 
of  the  personality,"  and  if  this 
definition  be  accepted,  Oxford  may 
still  be  content  to  dispense  with 
engineering  and  agricultural  triposes. 
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THE    ROMANCE    OP    AN    ITALIAN    VILLA 


By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Champney 


What  name  was  that  the  little  girl  sang 
forth? 

Kate?     The  Comaro,  doubtless,  who  re- 
nounced 

The  crown  of  Cyprus  to  be  lady  here, 

At  Asolo,  where  still  her  memory  stays. 

Robert  Browning. 

Nothing  is  more  irresistible  than 
a  formal  garden  gone  wild,  a  plaisance, 
'  where  art  has  done  its  utmost, 
neglected  for  centuries  until  nature 
has  swept  in,  reconquered  her  do- 
main, and  taken  it  to  her  heart. 

This  was  Robert  Allen's  feeling  as 
he  left  his  motor-car  at  the  entrance 
gate  and  strolled  through  the  over- 
grown avenues  of  the  Villa  of  Asolo. 
AH  day  long  he  had  been  climbing 
the  dusty  highway  with  the  intol- 
erable simshine  flashing  in  his  eyes. 
The  shade  from  the  undipped  trees 
and  shrubbery  was  like  a  bath  of 
greenness,  and  he  welcomed  grate- 
fully the  refreshing  soimd  of  rippling 
water  and  the  pimgent  scent  of  box. 

The  abundant  marbles,  mottled  by 
moss,  caressed  by  vines,  and  flecked 
by  the  waving  shadows  of  foliage, 
had  been  mellowed  to  such  low  tones 
that  they  seemed  a  more  natural 
outcrop  of  the  soil  than  the  freshly 
exposed  quarries  of  Carrara  which 
glistened  like  snowdrifts  in  the  clefts 
of  the  neighboring  mountains.  And 
of  what  material  other  than  marble 
should  the  terrace  steps  of  this  en- 
chanted garden  be  constructed  when 
the  very  roads  down  which  the  oxen 
drag  the  great  blocks  are  paved  with 
its  dust? 

Robert  Allen  had  saturated  his 
imagination  with  the  story  of  the 
royal  lady  who  so  long  ago  held  her 
mimic  court  at  Asolo,  and  the  scene 
which  now  opened  before  him  was 
like  the  setting  for  a  play  with  whose 
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book  he  was  already  familiar.  As  a 
sense  of  the  realization  of  a  long 
cherished  ideal  grew  upon  him  he  drew 
a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction,  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  sensitive  but  restrained 
nature  voicing  itself  in  his  exclama- 
tion: "Yes,  this  is  the  real  thing! " 

With  increasing  delight  he  wan- 
dered from  point  to  point,  taking  in 
the  wonderful  panorama — Venice, 
Vicenza,  Padua,  plainly  visible  on 
the  horizon's  rim — ^and  recognizing 
on  every  hand  localities  made  famil- 
iar through  his  reading. 

Here,  opening  to  the  garden,  was 
the  stately  hall  with  the  double  pil- 
lared loggia  where  Cardinal  Bembb  or- 
ganized his  "Court  of  Love"  for  the 
wedding  festivities  of  the  Queen'smaid 
of  honor,  the  beautiful  Fiammetta. 

Allen  regretted  that  he  had  not 
brought  with  him  a  copy  of  the  gay 
Cardinal's  little  drama,  for  he  would 
have  enjoyedrereadingitupon  the  very 
spot  where  it  was  composed  and  acted. 

Where  was  the  fountain  with  the 
curving  exedra  where  an  audience 
listened  to  Perrottino's  indictment 
of  Cupid,  to  Gismondo's  grave  de- 
fence, and  to  Lariello's  judicial  sum- 
ming up  of  the  arguments? 

He  would  recognize  it,  of  that  he 
was  certain,  for  Bembo's  description 
had  the  perfectness  of  detail  of  one 
of  Carpaccio's  canvases.  Moreover, 
he  had  reliable  data  in  regard  to  this 
focal  feature  in  the  idyllic  garden 
masque,  for  he  had  lately  seen  a 
reproduction  of  the  fountain  executed 
by  a  young  Venetian  sculptor. 

His  sister,  who  had  shared  his  study 
of  Italian  history,  had  discovered  the 
copy  of  the  Asolo  fountain  and  had 
requested  him  to  purchase  it  for  their 
country  home  in  America. 

But  to  her  surprise  and  displeasure 
Robert  Allen  had  flatly  refused. 
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"If  there  is  one  thing  that  I  am 
determined  upon,"  he  announced, 
"it  is  that  at  Glen  Allen  there  shall 
be  no  pretence  or  imitation.  In  my 
home  and  in  my  life  I  want  only  the 
real  thing. '' 

"But  Robert,*'  Margaret  Allen 
had  remonstrated,  *'a  copy  which 
is  frankly  a  copy  is  not  a  forgery,  and 
when  the  original  is  unattainable *' 

"It  happens,  my  dear  sister,  that 
in  the  present  instance  the  original 
is  not  unattainable.  I  leave  for 
Asolo  to-morrow  with  a  reputable 
dealer  in  antiques,  who  assures  me 
that  he  can  manage  the  transaction 
for  me.  You  can  trust  me  not  to  be 
deceived  by  a  forgery  or  inveigled 
into  purchasing  a  worthless  piece  of 
dilapidation,  and  you  need  know  no 
more  until  I  return  triumphant,  as  I 
hope;  but  if  not,  then  the  least  said 
the  better. " 

Arrived  at  Asolo,  as  neither  had 
any  precise  knowledge  as  to  the  lo- 
cation of  the  fountain,  the  dealer  and 
Allen  had  agreed  to  explore  the  garden 
in  different  directions,  Allen  choosing 
the  mountain  slope.  At  his  side  a 
runnel  of  water,  not  dashing  freely 
over  rocks  but  confined  to  a  carved 
conduit  and  falling  from  basin  to 
basin, babbled  merrily,  suggesting  the 
prattle  of  children.  So,  he  remem- 
bered, the  brook  at  Glen  Allen  sang 
as  he  waded  it  in  his  boyhood.  The 
long  shadows  which  dappled  his  path 
quivered  joyously,  filling  his  heart 
with  a  buoyant  expectation,  a  pre- 
science of  happiness  such  as  he  had 
not  experienced  in  many  a  year. 

"I  am  on  the  right  trail,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "If  these  obstructing 
branches  would  only  permit  I  should 
see  my  fountain  from  the  end  of 
this  alUe, " 

Suddenly  the  boughs  swung  open 
before  him  like  gates,  revealing,  not 
the  object  of  his  search,  though  it  was 
there,  but  a  vision  unexpected  in  this 
lonely  place — the  flash  of  sunlight 
upon  fluttering  feminine  drapery.  A 
lady,  startled  by  his  footsteps,  had 
risen  from  the  marble  bench  and 
stood  "on  tiptoe  for  a  flight,*'  under 
an    archway   of    blossoming  shrubs 


which  opened  into  a  side  alUc,  As 
she  lingered  for  an  instant  looking 
backward  to  ascertain  who  the  in- 
truder might  be,  Allen  had  a  glimpse 
of  rippling  dark  hair  shading  darker 
eyes,  a  mischievous  mouth,  and  a 
sensuous  chin  carried  proudly  by  a 
patrician  throat.  Then  the  figure, 
an  unusually  graceful  one,  vanished, 
and  there  was  only  a  rain  of  blossoms 
from  the  shaken  branches  to  tell  that 
the  empty  niche  of  greenery  had 
enshrined  a  statue. 

Yes,  there  was  another  evidence  of 
the  recent  presence:  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  exedra  where  she 
had  dropped  it  lay  the  book  she 
had  been  reading,  Bembo's  "  Gli 
Asolani !  ** 

Allen  noted  the  title  with  pleasure, 
and  as  paper  and  pencil  slipped  from 
its  leaves  he  saw  with  surprise  that  the 
lady  had  been  occupied  in  translating 
one  of  the  sonnets  into  English. 

A  kindred  interest  in  the  poem  so 
wrought  with  the  glamour  of  the  spot 
and  with  a  sudden  compelling  desire 
to  know  more  of  this  fair  lady  that 
Allen  threw  himself  upon  the  sun- 
warmed  bench  and  unscrupulously 
read  the  attempt  at  versification. 

The  work  was  that  of  an  amateur, 
showing  feeling  but  lack  of  skill,  and, 
recalling  the  admirable  translation  of 
Horatio  Brown,  he  wrote  rapidly 
upon  the  lady's  tablet  the  lines 
beginning: 

A  maid  I  lived  in  mirth  and  jocund  air; 
Sweet  fancies  fed  me,  with  my  lot  content. 

This  completed,  his  boldness  in- 
creasing with  his  enthusiasm,  he 
added  the  companion  sonnet  in  which 
Fiammetta  answers  Mona  .Berenice's 
arraignment  of  Cupid: 

A  maid  I  lived  in  dolour  and  distress, 
With  comrades  wroth,  with  my  own  self 

in  rage ; 
Now  Love  with  such  sweet  thoughts  doth 

me  assuage 
What  can  I  else  but  sing  for  mirthfulness? 

These  literary  recreations  were 
suddenly    interrupted    by   a    distant 
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halloo,  and  Allen  sprang  to  his  feet, 
guiltily  secreting  the  volume  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  forgotten  his  travel- 
ling companion,  an  uncongenial  and 
somewhat  vulgar  man,  to  whom  he 
had  no  intention  of  confiding  this 
adventure.  The  man  came  crashing 
through  the  shrubbery  wiping  the 
beads  of  perspiration  from  his  rubi- 
cund face. 

**  Why  did  nit  you  let  me  know 
that  you  had  found  the  object  of 
your  search?"  he  asked  querulously. 

'*Whom  do  you  mean?"  Allen 
stammered.  "There  is  no  one 
here." 

"What  do  I  mean?  Why  the 
fountain  of  course.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect me  to  believe  that  you  do  not 
recognize  your  fountain!  " 

**  Yes,  of  course,"  Allen  replied, 
**  this  is  unmistakably  the  original  of 
the  one  my  sister  desired  me  to  pur- 
chase, and  I  must  admit  that  the  copy 
was  surprisingly  faithful." 

**  But  how  much  more  satisfactory," 
the  other  rejoined  in  evident  alarm; 
**to  possess  an  authentic  antique.  I 
am  not  a  man  of  sentiment,  but  if  I 
were,  the  thought  of  the  romantic 
history  of  this  particular  gem  of  art 
from  the  time  that  it  was  the  ren- 
dezvous for  the  flirtations  of  Caterina's 
frisky  maids,  up  to  this  present, 
would  certainly  warm  the  cockles  of 
my  heart  and  give  an  additional 
charm  to  the  fountain's  picturesque- 
aess.  It  is  picturesque,  that  you 
must  admit.  I  thought  so ;  well,  what 
do  you  say,  is  it  a  bargain? " 

As  Robert  Allen  regarded  the 
fountain  he  thrilled  with  pardonable 
exultation,  for  he  realised  that  his 
quest  was  justified.  Angelo's  copy 
had  been  painstakingly  faithful,  but 
it  was  too  new,  too  perfect  an  article 
of  commerce;  whereas  the  original, 
through  long  habitation  of  this  spot, 
had  taken  root  and  blossomed. 
Birds  built  upon  its  base,  replying  to 
the  singing  water  with  liquid  twitter- 
ings; lizards  basked  upon  its  rim  and 
had  made  homes  in  its  crevices.  In 
short  its  appearance  entirely  com- 
posed with  its  associations,  and 
Robert  Allen  replied  unhesitatingly: 


"It  is  a  bargain,  and  I  take  it  at 
your  own  valuation. " 

"Very  good,"  the  dealer  replied 
gayly,  "and  since  there  is  nothing 
further  to  detain  us  here,  we  will 
adjourn  to  the  nearest  inn,  rest  from 
.our  exertions,  and  order  dinner. " 

Allen  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
reluctantly  away,  but  with  no  in- 
tention of  immediately  leaving  Asolo. 
Mendaciously  explaining  that  he  had 
decided  to  continue  his  trip  in  the 
direction  of  the  Tyrol,  he  saw  his 
undesired  comrade  depart  by  sail  to 
Venice  and  hastened  back  to  the 
villa. 

The  book  which  he  had  purloined 
to  avoid  betraying  his  chance  en- 
counter burned  in  his  pocket.  He 
told  himself  that  he  was  bound  in 
honor  to  return  it,  and  he  informed 
the  gate-keeper  that  he  wished  to 
sketch  in  the  garden,  a  small  gra- 
tuity converting  that  Cerberus  into 
his  devoted  slave. 

"The    Signor    may   maka  herself 
contenta, "  so  the  custodian  assured 
him.     "No   man    coma   in   giardino 
excepta  ze  Signorina. " 
TheSignorina?" 

Yas,  ze  Signorina  di  Floriano.' 
Zat  spotta  blanca  on  ze  montagna, — 
Villa  Floriano.  Ze  terra  vicina,  what 
you  call  neighbora.  One  leetle  porta 
in  ze  muro.  Ze  Signorina  taka  mucha 
contenta  passegiare  himself  in  ze 
giardino.  Verra  richa  bella  donna  ze 
Signorina." 

Allen  feigned  indiflFerence,  and, 
loitering  until  the  shrubbery  hid  him 
from  view,  hastened  with  nervous 
step  toward  the  fountain. 

The  spot  was  apparently  deserted, 
though  it  had  seemed  to  him  as  he 
approached  that  he  had  heard  the 
light  tinkle  of  a  mandolin,  and  pres- 
ently he  noticed  with  a  compre- 
hending smile  a  shred  of  silken 
fringe  shut  in  the  door  of  a  tool  house 
near  the  fountain.  She  was  there,  in 
hiding,  and  knowing  that  she  had 
trapped  herself  Allen  sat  him  down 
and,  much  amused,  waited  further 
developments.  She  could  see  him 
from  her  retreat,  for  the  upper  part 
of  the  door  was  an  iron  grille,  and  he 
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lit  a  cigar  and  feigned  absorption  in 
the  book.  But,  as  the  minutes  passed 
by  and  she  made  no  sign,  he  repented 
keeping  her  a  prisoner,  and  depositing 
the  book  where  he  had  found  it, 
strolled  leisurely  out  of  sight.  He 
could  not,  however,  prevail  upon 
himself  to  leave  the  neighborhood, 
and  presently  he  was  startled  by 
a  frantic  pounding  in  the  direction  of 
the  tool  house.  The  door  had  no 
handle  upon  the  inside,  and  the 
refugee  had  made  herself  a  prisoner. 
She  was  raining  ineffectual  blows 
with  some  heavy  implement,  and 
soon  an  appealing  cry  for  help  brought 
Allen  to  her  relief. 

But  she  held  her  head  high  as  she 
emerged,  her  cheeks  flushing  with 
more  than  the  unwonted  exercise, 
and  was  about  to  pass  him  without 
a  word  when  Allen  barred  the  way 
as  he  presented  the  borrowed  volume. 

She  glanced  swiftly  through  the 
translations  which  he  had  left  with- 
in the  cover,  and  as  she  read  she 
grew  every  moment  more  manifestly 
indignant. 

**So,"  she  exclaimed,  **you  not 
only  purloined  my  book  but  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  read  my  private 
papers!" 

"It  was  unpardonable,"  he  mur- 
mured, adding  profuse  but  unin- 
telligible apologies,  and  blushing  in 
his  turn  while  she  scrutinized  him 
unmercifully.  **And  where  is  my 
sonnet?"  she  asked  suddenly,  **how 
dared  you  to  keep  it?" 

*'I  did  not  intend  to  do  so,"  he 
protested;  "if  it  is  not  there  I  will 
bring  it  to  your  house  this  afternoon. " 

"  Certainly  not, "  she  replied,  "  since 
I  do  not  know  you. " 

"Then  I  will  send  it." 

"No,  bring  it  here,  at  five  this 
afternoon,"  she  said — adding  sudden- 
ly, with  the  bearing  of^an  angr>'  Juno, 
"How  dared  you  keep  it?" 

"  It  is  like  my  luck, "  Allen  thought 
ruefully.  "I  shall  never  see  her 
again,  and  shall  probably  be  met 
this  afternoon  by  some  sour  old 
servitor  commissioned  to  receive  the 
sonnet,  if  not  by  some  irate  male 
relative  prepared  to  chastise  me. " 


So  naively  hopeless  was  he  of  any 
possible  rendezvous  granted  in  this 
equivocal  way,  that  he  was  most 
agreeably  surprised  when  the  Sig- 
norina  di  Floriano  herself  kept  the 
appointment. 

He  expressed  his  pleasure  perhaps 
too  effusively,  for  she  frowned  as  she 
replied : 

"You  forget  that  I  was  compelled 
to  come  personally. " 

"How  so?"  he  asked,  surprised. 

"The  poem  which  you  have  just 
given  back  to  me  is  a  confession  of 
love  written  in  my  own  hand.  Im- 
agine what  a  scandal  it  might  have 
created  if  received  from  you  by  an 
indiscreet  messenger;  and  in  ivhose 
faithfulness  can  one  trust?" 

He  stared  blankly,  for  this  mis- 
conception had  not  occurred  to  him, 
and  then  laughed  boyishly.  "  How 
absurd!"  he  exclaimed.  "Well,  for 
once  I  am  grateful  for  the  senseless 
artificiality  of  social  relations  in  thi^ 
country ;  since  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  unconventionality  you  have  given 
me  another  opportunity  of  '  telling' 
you  how  sorry  I  am  to  have  offended 
you." 

Something  in  his  evident  embar- 
rassment if  not  contrition  restored  the 
lady's  good  humor.  This  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  which  his  astonishing 
presumption  had  led  her  to  expect. 

She  laughed  lightly.  "I  believe 
you  meant  me  no  humiliation,"  she 
said,  "but  can't  you  see  how  un- 
pardonable it  was  in  you  to  better 
my  poor  translation?" 

"But  the  translation  is  not  mine," 
he  exclaimed  eagerly.  "Did  I  torget 
to  quote  it  ?  Your  verses  were  far 
superior  to  anything  which  I  could 
have  written." 

After  this  clearing  of  the  atmos- 
phere they  drifted  naturally  into  chat* 
suggested  by -the  associations  of  the 
spot  and  the  delightful  literary  co- 
quetry that  it  had  witnessed. 

"It  was  not  all  Platonic  love  in 
Queen  Caterina's  time  I  fear,"  said 
the  Signorina  di  Floriano,  **for  you 
will  remember  that  the  occasion  which 
brought  the  witt^'  company  together 
was  the  wedding  of  the  Queen's  maid- 
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o£-honor,  Fiammetta,  for  whom  I 
was  named  and  from  whom  I  am 
descended." 

**Ah!  that  explains  your  interest 
in  Bembo's  poem." 

**But  what  is  the  explanation  of 
yours?"  she  asked.  **So  few  Ameri- 
cans care  for  Italian  history  or  litera- 
ture." 

"Nor  do  I  in  the  abstract.  It  was 
simply  a  personal  sympathy  for  Cater- 
ina  Comaro,  widowed  at  nineteen  and 
despoiled  by  Venice  of  her  kingdom 
of  Cyprus  for  which  she  had  fought  so 
pluckily." 

**0h,  but  she  was  Venetian,  and 
when  her  son  died  there  was  nothing 
left  to  fight  for.  She  was  only  too 
glad  to  give  Cyprus  to  Italy,  to  her 
country.  And  Venice  was  grateful. 
The  Signory  made  this  lovely  spot  a 
veritable  langdom,  more  delightful 
and  less  dangerous  than  the  lonely 
island  which  in  reality  had  been  for 
her  only  a  place  of  banishment. 
They  treated  her  while  she  lived  at 
Asolo  like  a  queen  and  she  was 
buried  with  regal  honors.  She  is 
not  to  be  pitied,  for  she  knew  that  she 
would  live  in  history  as  one  who  had 
served  Italy." 

**She  was  apparently  happy  here," 
Allen  assented,  *'and  might  well  have 
been,  for  I  never  saw  a  place  which  so 
completely  realized  my  expectations. 
I  wish  I  had  brought  my  camera." 

**I  will  lend  you  mine,"  she  said 
with  unexpected  kindness.  "I  have 
taken  many  photographs  in  this  gar- 
den which  I  will  show  you  this  evening 
if  you  care  to  call  and  can  endure  my 
father's  monologues  on  our  family 
portraits." 

Robert  Allen  eagerly  availed  him- 
self of  the  proffered  privilege. 

The  Signor  Floriano  was  a  decrepit 
dilettante;  but  Allen  hstened  pa- 
tiently to  his  disquisitions  on  early 
Italian  art  for  the  sake  of  the  exceed- 
ing recompense  of  Fiammetta's  pres- 
ence. It  was  interesting,  too,  to  find  her 
incarnated  in  certain  of  the  old  por- 
traits, especially  in  one  of  Lotto's 
of  which  her  father  believed  that 
the  **  Bride  and  Bridegroom  "  in  the 
Madrid  Gallery  was  only  a  replica. 


**This,"  he  said  positively,  **is  the 
portrait  of  Florian  di  Floriano  and 
his  wife  Fiammetta,  lady-in-waiting 
to  Caterina  Cornaro.  It  was  painted 
at  the  period  of  their  marriage,  for 
which  festival  Bembo  wrote  his 
fantasia  "  Gli  Asolani."  I  have  every 
proof  of  this,  and  the  types  as  you  see 
are  reproduced  with  fidelity  in  every 
generation.  Our  men  have  always 
had  that  honest  and  somewhat  stolid 
look,  our  women  are  more  clever — 
note  my  daughter's  countenance. 
They  have  the  same  penetrating  eyes 
that  search  us  to  the  marrow  of  the 
soul,  and  the  thin  serious  lips  whose 
rare  smile  illuminates  and  transforms 
their  faces." 

Allen  lingered  on  at  Asolo,  and  in 
his  walks  with  Fiammetta  in  the 
enchanted  garden  Love,  as  in  Lotto's 
painting,  fluttered  above  them  linking 
them  with  his  easy  yoke. 

He  told  her  of  his  strenuous  life  and 
ambitions  in  America,  and  she  listened 
with  suppressed  enthusiasm.  **Ah! 
that  is  the  life  for  a  man.  Here 
everything  is  finished,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  admire  the  achieve- 
ments of  others." 

'*But  we  are  very  raw  and  new," 
he  added.  *'Let  me  give  an  instance 
which  will  explain  what  I  mean.  I 
own  an  estate  in  the  Catskills,  as 
beautiful  naturally  as  this;  but  it 
lacks  the  touch  of  art,  and  until  now 
this  lack  has  never  troubled  me.  My 
sister  has  made  what  she  calls  a 
garden.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
flowers  but  no  plan, — only  a  long, 
straight  path  with  beds  on  either 
hand.  This  path  exercises  an  at- 
traction on  every  one  who  enters  the 
garden.  No  one  fails  to  ask  to  what 
it  leads.  It  leads  precisely  nowhere, 
for  it  stops  abruptly  at  a  ravine  be- 
tween two  heavily  wooded  hills,  the 
Glen  for  which  the  place  was  named. 
I  can  remember  that  there  was  a 
brook  there  in  my  boyhood,  but  its 
bed  is  dry,  for  the  water  has  been 
diverted  to  a  neighboring  mill.  The 
ravine  is  an  impenetrable  tangle 
ending  at  a  high  stone  wall. 

*' Recently,  in  Venice,  my  sister 
came  across  a  reproduction  of  Cat- 
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erina  Comaro's  fountain,  the  very 
one  where  we  first  met,  as  it  strangely 
happens.  She  was  interested  in  it 
because  we  had  read  together  Bem- 
bo's  poem  and  it  was  the  cause  of 
my  coming  to  Asolo,  for  I  wanted  to 
see  how  the  original  was  placed. 
And  finding  how  easy  it  will  be  to 
reproduce  this  old  garden  I  have 
decided  to  do  so.  I  shall  restore  the 
water  by  piping,  and  the  brook  will 
tumble  again  down  its  old  natural 
bed  until  it  reaches  my  sister's 
garden  where  it  will  supply  the 
fountain  and  form  a  pool  for  water- 
lilies.  The  fountain  is  the  very 
thing  which  Glen  Allen  lacks,  a 
satisfying  goal  toward  which  the 
garden  p,ath  tends  I" 

His  enthusiasm  was  contagious. 
"It  will  be  very  beautiful,"  Fi- 
ammetta  replied,  "and  time  will  give 
its  added  charm  as  the  years  go  by. " 

**I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  wait  for 
time,*'  Allen  replied,  **for  I  shall  not 
allow  the  fountain  to  be  restored  or 
scraped  or  furbished  up  in  any  way 
but  shall  have  it  set  exactly  as 
It  is. 

A  sudden  transformation  was 
wrought  in  the  girl;  he  had  seen  her 
angry  face  before,  but  her  eyes  had 
never  blazed  like  this.  **You  cannot 
mean,"  she  said,  **that  you  intend  to 
have  this  fountain  removed;  that  is 
impossible." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  had  the  opportimity 
to  purchase  this  very  fountain,  and 
it  is  mine." 

"You  vandal!  "  The  words  struck 
him  like  a  blow  in  the  face. 

"Signorina  Floriano!"  he  cried, 
"what  have  I  done  to  merit  your 
indignation?  The  right  to  remove 
the  fountain  was  offered  me." 

"You  never  could  have  the  moral 
right  to  take  one  of  these  marbles 
away,"  she  retorted,  "for  they  be- 
long to  Italy.  Have  you  no  con- 
science? Can  you  not  see  that  it 
would  be  as  truly  a  theft  as  any  of 
the  acts  of  spoliation  committed  by 
the  barbarian  invaders?  Napoleon 
carried  away  the  bronze  horses  of 
St.  Mark's,  but  France  was  forced 
to  restore  them.     Have  you  pictured 


to  yourself  what  this  garden  would  be 
without  its  fountain?" 

"  What,  indeed?"  thought  Allen; 
and  as .  the  devastation  which  his 
acquisition  would  create  was  revealed 
to  him  he  stood  before  his  accuser 
silent  and  confused. 

Fiammetta  realized  her  advantage 
and  pursued  it.  "And  what  would 
the  fountain  be,"  she  asked,  "with- 
out the  garden?  For  though  it  is  a 
beautiful  object  in  itself  it  owes  the 
major  part  of  its  attractiveness  to 
its  setting.  Its  very  dilapidation  is 
appropriate  and  harmonious  here. 
Its  crumbling  fragments  are  lovingly 
held  together  by  binding  vines.  Its 
mutilated  carvings  are  concealed 
under  caressing  mosses.  Think  of 
it  stripped  of  these  adornments,  as 
well  as  of  its  associations,  and  ex- 
patriated, pitiable,  dilapidated,  like 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  auction- 
room,  brought  into  cruel  comparison 
with  the  ostentatious  perfection  of 
modem  objects!" 

"It  could  never  be  entirely  stripped 
of  its  associations  could  it?"  Allen 
asked  apologetically.  "It  would  al- 
ways be  the  actual  fotmtain  arotmd 
whose  basin  that  merry  party  sat 
and  held  their  disquisitions  so  long 
ago.  It  has  other  associations  also 
for  me.  Pardon  me,  Signorina,  if  I 
presumed  too  much,  but  I  fancied 
from  my  own  love  for  this  foxmtain 
and  all  for  which  it  stands,  that 
possibly  if  it  found  a  fitting  home  with 
me,  you  also — "  but  his  voice  broke, 
for  she  had  turned  from  him  abruptly, 
shocked  and  offended,  as  he  thought, 
by  the  revelation  of  his  love. 

She  faced  him  a  moment  later,  her 
face  ablate  with  intense  feeling.  "If 
you  care,  as  you  say,  for  what  this 
fotmtain  represents,  why  do  you  not 
preserve  it  and  the  spot  which  its 
associations  make  glorious  for  Italy? " 

"Not  for  Italy,"  he  cried,  "but 
for  you,  if  you  will  say  the  word. 
Can  you  not  see  that  I  care  nothing 
for  what  this  fountain  represents 
unless  it  represents  you,  nothing  for 
dead  and  gone  queens  and  courts  of 
love — ^they  were  but  pretexts,  a 
meeting  ground  of  common  interest 
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where  we  could  learn  to  know  each 
other." 

"Then  it  was  all  a  pretence?"  she 

asked. 

"All  but  my  love  for  you;  that  is 
terribly  real,  Fiammetta.  and  has 
eaten  up  every  desire  that  I  once 
possessed.  For  you  I  will  give 
up  my  ambitions  and  my  country. 
We  will  live  here  together;  your  life 
shall  be  a  never-ending  Decameron 
of  love  and  laughter  and  art.  You 
shall  make  an  Italian  of  me,  for 
Italy  has  conquered  its  invader." 

He  held  her  close  and  she  did  not 
resist.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she 
consented,  but  her  next  words  un- 
deceived him.  "No,  no."  she  cried, 
passionately,  "I  would  be  unworthy 
to    accept    such    a    sacrifice.     Your 


place  is  over  there  with  your  own 
people.  1  could  not  respect  you  if 
you  gave  up  your  responsibilities 
even  for  me." 

"You  will  not  let  me  stay?" 

"No." 

He  released  her  gently.  "Pardon 
me,"  he  said  bitterly,  "but  you  shall 
have  your  wish.  I  give  back  the 
fountain  to  Italy.  My  sister  shall 
have  hers,  also,  for  the  reprodnftion 
goes  to  nien  Allen,  since  you  decree 
that  shams  and  deceptions  are  good 
enough  for  Americans ~" 

Her  arms  tightened  about  his  neck. 
"  No,  no, "  she  whispered,  "  you 
shall  have  your  heart's  desire  too — 
the  'real  thing,'  for  /  go  with 
you " 

"And  what's  real  but  love?" 


THE   READING   HABIT   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  GUSTAVE  MiCHAUD 


Whatever  be  the  cause  of  a  human 
migration,  its  effects  are  not  unlike 
those  of  geological  erosion:  new 
social  strata  are  built  up  at  the 
expense  of  old  ones  and  far  away 
from  them.  Moreover,  a  sorting 
of  the  human  sediments  takes  place; 
those  which  are  left  in  situ  differ  from 
those  which  are  carried  away. 

Such  differences  may  be  physical; 
in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  mental. 
Two  classes  of  individuals  who  profess 
radically  opposite  opinions  on  a  vital 
issue  will  be  found  to  differ  somewhat 
in  their  average  tastes,  inclinations, 
temperaments.  When  a  long  and 
dangerous  voyage  to  a  strange  land 
is  contemplated,  if  the  cause  of  the 
migration  be  tyranny  at  home,  there 
will  be  many  more  independent, 
liberty-loving  people  among  those 
who  leave  than  among  those  who 
choose  to  remain.  There  will  be 
many  more  patient,  timid  individuals, 
more  of  those  who  are  strongly 
attached  to  earthly  goods  or  to  kith 
and  kin,  among  those  who  remain 
than  among  those  who  go.  If  the 
cause  of  emigration  is  an  inducement 
to  improve  one's  position  through 
the  buying  of  cheap,  until  led  soil, 
those  who  depart  will  be  found, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  more  enterprising, 
more  active,  more  indifferent  to  those 
advantages  offered  by  a  cultured 
society  than  those  who  remain.  If 
the  discovery  of  gold  placers  is  the 
attraction,  the  average  emigrant  will 
be  found  to  be  somewhat  credulous, 
imaginative,  reckless,  and,  when  try- 
ing to  become  rich,  more  inclined  to 
resort  to  gambling  methods  than  to 
monotonous  and  steady  work.  Hence 
partial  migrations,  through  the  sifting 
power  they  exert,  and  the  trans- 
missibility  to  offspring  of  the 
inherited  characteristics  thus  concen- 
trated  into   a   community,   are   one 


of  the  most  potential  factors  in  the 
creation  of  new  mental  varieties  of 
the  human  race. 

No  ethnic  factor  has  had  more 
influence  in  the  genesis  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Natural  selection  ex- 
erted by  environment  has,  of  course, 
acted  through  the  killing  of  the  unfit 
and  the  decrease  of  their  posterity, 
but  that  factor  has  not  been  at  work 
long  enough  to  determine  conspicuous 
racial  changes.  It  is  probably  true 
that,  through  the  premature  death, 
for  half  a  dozen  generations,  of  those 
Southern  people  who  were  more 
liable  than  others  to  malaria,  dysen- 
tery, or  yellow  fever,  the  Southerner 
is  to-day  immune  to  a  higher  de- 
gree than  the  Northerner  from  those 
diseases.  One  may  admit  that  a 
mountain  race  is  being  formed  in 
the  south  central  Appalachian  region 
out  of  the  Baltic  people  who  settled 
in  places  so  little  adapted  to  their 
racial  qualities, — for  it  is  evident 
that  poverty,  ignorance,  the  conse- 
quent neglect  of  children,  and  their 
greater  mortality  constantly  eliminate 
from  the  **poor  mountain  whites*' 
those  less  able  to  earn  a  living  at  the 
expense  of  the  mountain, — and  many 
similar  examples  could  be  given, 
yet  none  of  the  variations  thus 
induced  belong  to  the  class  of  those 
which  can  be  readily  perceived. 
Mental  changes  brought  about  by 
the  migration  across  the  sea,  followed 
by  inland  westward  migrations,  are, 
on  the  contrary,  strongly  marked  in 
many  parts  of  our  land,  and  the 
greatest  contrast  appears  when  New 
England  is  compared  with  those 
Western  States  into  which  it  has 
poured  thousands  of  its  sons. 

Settled  mainly  by  high-thinking 
idealists,  who  abandoned  comfort  and 
part  of  their  earthly  possessions  in 
order  to  enjoy  religious  freedom. 
New  England  sent  forth  afterwards 
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a  westward  current  of  emigrants 
who  abandoned  the  religious  and 
educational  advantages  offered  by 
cultured  communities  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  position  through  the 
possession  of  a  fertile  soil.  The  result 
of  the  two  migrations,  undertaken  for 
motives  so  widely  different,  was  the 
separation  of  our  people  into  two 
ethnic  verities  which  insensibly  merge 
into  one  another:  In  the  West,  a 
vigorous  stock,  the  essence  of  energy, 
people  whose  fathers  have  pushed 
West  as  far  as  they  could  and  whose 
sons  are  now  called  back  East 
wherever** push'*  is  the  valued  quality. 
In  New  England,  a  highly  intellectual 
race,  sensitive  and  tinged  with  the 
neurotism  or  **  degeneracy  "  which  the 
departure  of  the  robust  always  in- 
duces. It  is  the  race  which  has  given 
the  nation  its  poets,  which  does  now 
much  of  its  abstract  thinking,  nearly 
all  its  dreaming. 

Such  a  mental  diversity  is  not  gen- 
erally ignored.  Editors,  novelists, 
cartoonists,  sometimes  make  allusions 
to  the  intellectuality  of  the  Boston 
woman  or  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Chicago  business  man  over  his  Eastern 
colleague.  Educators  have  noted  a 
divergence  in  the  conception  which 
both  sections  of  the  country  have  of 
their  institutions  of  higher  learning: 
**One  sometimes  hears  it  said,"  writes 
Prof.  Edward  Delavan  Perry,  of  Col- 
umbia University,  **that  the  Western 
university  exists  solely  for  the  sake 
of  students,  while  some  of  the  Eastern 
universities  seem  to  think  that  the 
students  exist  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
the  university  or  of  science  at  large." 
That  is,  the  Eastern  university  con- 
siders itself  as  an  instrument  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  the  Western 
university  as  an  instrument  for  im- 
parting it.  One  is  struggling  for 
scientific  truths,  the  other  for  men 
of  character.  The  ideal  of  the  first 
is  abstract,  that  of  the  second  is 
active. 

These  are  impressions,  but  our 
knowledge  of  mental  differences  in 
different  sections  of  our  country 
has  no  need  to  rest  entirely  on  evidence 
of   such   a   character.      Figures   can 


sometimes  be  found  which  not  only 
reveal  clearly  such  divergences,  but 
even  allow  of  accurate  or  rough 
measurements.  Such  is  the  case 
for  a  habit  which  is  closely  related 
to  the  intellectual  disposition:  those 
people  whose  imagination  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  a  hfe  spent  in  bread- 
earning  duties  are  those  who  seek  in 
books  what  they  cannot  find  at  home, 
at  school,  or  in  the  factory. 

In  the  map  on  page  204,  the 
extent  of  the  reading  habit,  per  State 
and  for  the  year  1903,  has  been 
charted.  The  figures  shown  on  the 
map  were  obtained  by  dividing  the 
number  of  books  which  public,  school, 
and  society  libraries  issued,  by  the 
total  population.  The  number  of 
books  issued  for  home  use  during 
the  year  1903  was  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  that  year. 

The  figures  on  the  map  are  in 
every  case  lower  than  the  actual 
numbers,  and  even  their  relative 
value  but  roughly  expresses  the 
facts.  Books  consulted  or  read  in 
reference  rooms  are  not  taken  into 
account ;  many  of  the  smaller  libraries 
did  not  report  the  number  of  books 
they  had  issued  for  home  use,  and 
some  readers  who  read  much  buy  their 
own  books.  Careful  scrutiny  satisfied 
me,  however,  that  the  division  of  the 
States  into  five  categories  according 
to  the  extent  taken  in  them  by  the 
reading  habit,  is  accurate  for  all  com- 
parisons instituted  between  States 
in  which  density  or  color  of  popu- 
lation does  not  widely  differ. 

Comparison  between  the  North  and 
the  South  is  impossible.  The  negroes, 
who  constitute  a  considerable  fraction 
of  our  Southern  population,  are  still 
generally  illiterate.  The  ethnic  value 
of  this  study — so  far  as  the  Southern 
whites  are  concerned — depended  on 
the  elimination  of  the  negroes  from 
both  the  readers  of  library  books 
and  the  total  population.  While 
our  Federal  census  would  have  made 
it  easy  to  perform  the  first  operation, 
the  library  returns  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  black  and  white  readers. 

The   reading   habit   is   more    pro- 
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nounced  in  New  England  than  in 
any  other  section  of  our  country — 
such  is  the  first  fact  taught  by  the  map. 
In  New  England,  taken  as  a  whole, 
I  CO  persons  drew  from  libraries  an 
average  of  243  books  in  1903.  The 
nearest  approach  to  that  number 
is  found  in  California  (207  books). 
New  York  comes  next  with  only  155 
books.  All  other  States  fall  far  behind 
these  numbers.  The  preponderance 
of  New  England  in  that  matter  is 
the- logical  sequence  of  its  intellectual 
hegemony. 

The  map  shows  another  fact — the 
existence,  in  the  Far  West,  of  three 
States,  California,  Montana,  and  Col- 
orado, in  which  the  reading  habit  is 
by  far  more  general  than  in  the 
neighboring  States.  Close  exam- 
ination reveals  but  one  common 
feature  in  their  population:  the  three 
States  were  settled  mainly  by  people 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  farming 
and  other  slow,  though  comparative- 
ly safe,  ways  of  making  a  fortune, — 
people  whose  imagination  had  readily 
responded  to  the  marvellous  stories 
which  are  circulated  whenever  ex- 
tensive gold  fields  are  discovered. 
Is  there  any  connection  between  a 
vivid  imagination  and  the  reading 
habit  .^  Whatever  be  the  answer 
which  will  one  day  be  given  to  the 
query,  we  may  well  note  that  our 
experience  in  that  matter  is  not 
unique.  In  those  British  possessions, 
the  settlement  of  which  was  brought 
about  by  the  discovery  of  geld,  the 
reading  habit  has  grown  to  an  extent 
not  only  unparalleled  in  other  colo- 
nies, but  even  greater  than  in  the 
metropolis.  A  region  settled  by 
much  the  same  ethnic  element  which 
settled  early  in  California,  and  which 
comes  next  to  that  State  in  the  world 
gold  output — Victoria, — ^boasted,  as 
early  as  1890,  of  having  one  public 
library  to  every  4,800  of  population, 
as  against  one  in  every  277,000  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  United 
States,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,Connecticut,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  the  only 
States  which  can  show  now  so  favor- 
able a  rate. 


No  constant  relation  can  be  ob- 
served between  the  birth-rate  of 
genius  and  talent,  per  State,  and  the 
number  or  equipment  of  educational 
institutions.  The  latter  feature,  in 
the  United  States,  seems  to  depend 
more  on  the  prosperity  of  communities 
than  on  the  ethnic  character  of  their 
members.  But  there  seems  to  be  a 
relation  between  the  extent  of  the 
reading  habit  and  the  present  birth- 
rate of  men  and  women  of  genius  of 
all  degrees.  The  diagram  on  page 
207  expresses  that  relation  for  those 
States  for  which  such  a  comparison  is 
possible.  South  of  the  Ohio  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  factors 
other  than  the  ethnic  variability  of 
the  white  man  vitiate  the  returns  for 
both  the  birth-rate  of  eminent  men 
and  the  reading  habit.  South  of  the 
Ohio,  the  illiterate  negro  element 
lowers  unduly  the  latter.  West  and 
north  of  Illinois,  the  colonization  is 
recent,  and  an  analysis  of  the  com- 
position of  the  native-born  element 
shows  too  large  a  proportion  of  young 
people  to  warrant  fair  results  when 
the  figures  are  used  to  calculate  the 
present  birth-rate  of  genius.  These 
figures  are:  for  the  numerator  of  the 
fraction,  the  number  01  eminent  men 
born  in  each  State  and  living  any- 
where in  1900,  as  reported  in  **  Who's 
Who  in  America";  and  for  the  de- 
nominator, the  total  number  of 
people  bom  in  the  corresponding  State 
and  living  anywhere  in  1900,  as 
reported  in  our  last  federal  census. 

From  the  standpoint  of  mental 
ethnology,  New  England  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  as  Brittany  or  Provence  from 
the  rest  of  France,  Piedmont  from 
the  rest  of  Italy,  Bavaria  from  the 
rest  of  Germany.  But  the  mental 
characteristics  of  the  New  Englander 
are  not  those  of  the  Alpine  or  Mediter- 
ranean races.  Some  are  exaggerated 
Baltic  traits.  Some  are  peculiar 
to  New  England.  Those  features  the 
existence  of  which  can  be  scientifically 
proved  and  the  extent  of  which  can 
be  readily  measured  are  a  high  birth- 
rate of  genius,  a  passion  for  reading, 
a  high  divorce  rate,  a  low  natality, 
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The  LOTingfer 


Mr.,  or  shall  I  say  Colonel?  Win- 
ston Churchill,  novelist  and  reform 
politician,  came  very  near  being  nom- 
inated for  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Mr.  Churchill  has  been  the 
most  picturesque  figure  in  the  Re- 
publican campaign,  and  though  he 
did  not  get  the  nomination  he  may 
get  it  another  time;  at  any  rate  he 
made  the  good  people  of  that  State 
sit  up  and  think.  He  has  told  them 
a  lot  of  tiiiths,  and  he  has  opened 
their  eyes  to  a  lot  of  abuses.  They 
did  not  know  how  badly  off  they 
were  until  Mr.  Churchill  told  them. 
Now  they  know  it  and  they  are 
going  to  see  their  wrongs  righted 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  young  nov- 
elist is  at  hand  to  be  their  Moses. 
He  made  a  brave  fight  along  honest 
lines,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  there  are 
not  more  young  men  of  his  calibre  in 
the  field  of  politics.  It  would  stir 
things  up. 

at 

I  find  the  following  ecclesiastical 
intelligence  in  an  English  periodical: 

His  Reverence,  Father  B.  Vaughan, 
Has    so    covered    the    Smart    Set   with 
scaughan, 

That  no  sinner  knows  why 

He  is  not  doomed  to  dhy, 
Or  understands  why  he  was  baughan. 

of 

Mrs.  Sarah  Cowell  Le  Moyne,  well 
known  as  an  interpreter  of  Browning, 
will  realize  one  of  her  ambitions  in 
November  by  appearing  in  a  pro- 
duction of  Browning's  play,  "Pippa 
Passes."  In  Mr.  Henry  Miller,  the 
actor-manager  of  the  Princess  Theatre, 
Mrs.  Le  Moyne  has  found  a  courageous 
and  artistic  spirit  who  shares  with  her 
the  belief  that  this  drama  can  hold 
as  high  a  place  upon  the  stage  as  it  long 
has  held  in  the  hbrarv.  Mr .  Miller, 
with  Mrs.  Le  Moyne,  believes  that 
**Pippa  Passes"  can  be  presented  in 
the  theatre  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
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will  appeal  to  the  play-going  public  as 
pronouncedly  as  dramas  written  for 
the  purpose  of  gain.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Miller  and  Mrs.  Le  Moyne  intend 
producing  the  play,  not  merely  for  a 
few  special  matinees,  as  was  the  case 
when  this  actress  appeared  in  **  In  a 
Balcony"  and  **A  Blot  in  the 
'Scutcheon,"  but  for  what  is  called 
in  theatrical  parlance  a  "run."  They 
began  preparations  for  the  production 
about  midsummer  and  expect  to 
produce  scenic  and  histrionic  effects 
that  will  be  attractive  to  the  public 
and  fully  in  harmony  with  the  ideas 
of  the  master  mind  that  conceived  the 
play.  The  exact  date  for  the  open- 
ing has  not  been  selected,  but  it  is 
expected  to  be  a  night  early  in 
November. 

elf 

Mr.  Frank  Curzon,  the  well-known 
London  manager,  speaks  feelingly 
of  the  way  American  managers  have 
spoiled  the  English  market.  Our 
managers  do  not  seem  to  care  how 
much  money  they  spend  to  get  what 
they  want,  while  an  English  manager 
will  often  go  without  what  he  wants 
rather  than  pay  too  much  for  it. 
*'Mr.  Frohman."he  says,  "has  spoiled 
the  authors  with  fees  and  the  actors 
with  salaries,  and  by  so  doing  has 
driven  many  of  us  into  musical 
pieces  when  we  should  be  doing 
comedies."  The  same  mav  be  said 
of  authors  who  are  not  playwrights. 
Some  of  the  magazine  and  book 
writers  of  to-day  have  ridiculous  ideas 
as  to  the  value  of  their  literary  efforts. 
Prices  to  authors,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  based  upon  sales.  If  an 
author  is  worth  a  large  price  he  should 
get  it;  if  he  is  not,  I  don't  see  why 
in  the  world  it  should  be  paid  to  him. 
But  you  will  find  that  the  authors 
whose  books  do  not  have  a  partic- 
ularly paying  sale  will  ask  as  much 
for  their  work  as  those  whose  books 
are  counted  among  the  "best  sellers." 
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Mrs.  Burnett's  new  story,  which  will 
run  through  The  Century,  is  believed 
to  be  her  magnum  opus.  She  has  been 
working  on  it  for  several  years  and 
only  laid  it  aside  to  write  "The  Dawn 
of  a  To-morrow,"  the  plot  of  which 
took  possession  of  her  and  had  to  be 
written — -so  she  says,  and  she  ought  to 
know.  Mrs.  Burnett  has  spent  the 
past  summer  at  her  English  home, 
Maytham  Hall  in  Kent.  There  she 
spends  her  time  among  her  roses  when 
not  engaged  in  writing.  The  pho- 
tographer has  caught  her  engaged  in 
her  favorite  recreation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  holiday 
books  will  be  the  edition  of  George 
Eliot's  **Romola,"  edited  with  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  Dr.  Guido 
Biagi,  librarian  of  the  Laurentian 
Library  at  Florence,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  in  Italy. 
Dr.  Biagi  has  devoted  the  past  two 
years  to  the  selection  of  illustrations, 
of  which  there  are  i6o — all  of  them 
historically  accurate. 

The  posthumous  novel  of  John 
Oliver  Hobbes  (Mrs.  Craigie)— "The 
Dream  and  the  Business" — is  almost 
as  full  of  epigrams  as  anything  she 
ever  wrote.  It  is,  however,  one  of  her 
more  serious  stories,  and  is  written 
to  show  that  the  Nonconformist 
conscience  is  not  always  the  best  guide 
in  bringing  up  a  family  of  twentieth- 
century  children.  I  give  here  a  few 
epigrams  from  the  book  to  show  their 
quality.  Some  of  them  are,  I  should 
say,  rather  witty  than  wise  or  true: 

Men  who  look  before  they  leap — leap, 
nevertheless!  The  choice  of  a  career  and 
the  choice  of  a  wife — the  most  important 
steps  in  a  man's  life — are  accidents 
always.  You  may  pride  yourself  on 
thinking  both  questions  out,  but  your 
thinking  will  be  gratuitous — so  far  as 
your  fate  is  concerned. 

It  is  not  the  merely  cold  or  the  merely 
emotional  woman  who  can  influence  a 
man's  life,  but  the  woman  with  self- 
control;  which,  in  its  highest  form,  is 
self-abnegation. 


A  man  will  spend  a  lifetime  quarrelling 
with  his  own  heart,  whereas  a  woman  can 
never  believe  that  her  heart  might  be  in 
the  wrong. 

Many  people  have  excellent  morals,  but 
the  most  odious  ways. 

A  girl  who  is  satisfied  with  her  wardrobe 
can  bear  many  privations. 

Of 

Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  the  son  of  Sir 
Henry,  has  come  over  here  to  act, 
principally  in  his  father's  repertoire. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
read  that  Mr.  Irving  has  quite  a  repu- 
tation in  his  own  country  as  an  author. 
He  has  published  two  books — one,  on 
"Judge  Jeffreys, "  the  other,  "  French 
Criminals," — which  have  met  with 
a  certain  amount  of  success;  and 
he  is  now  bringing  out  a  volume 
of  essays  which  will  include  several 
papers  on  criminology,  two  or  three 
of  which  have  been  printed  in  the 
magazines.  From  Mr.  Shorter's  liter- 
ary letter  in  The  Sphere  I  learn  that 
Mr.  Irving  is  **an  analyst  of  crime 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Murder  Club, 
a  little  supper  club  of  which  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  and  Mr.  Max 
Pemberton  are  also  members."  The 
** Murder  Club"  is  a  new  club  to  me. 

Not  since  Garrick  wrote  many  plays  and 
prologues  [says  Mr.  Shorter]  have  we  had 
an  actor  who  has  made  any  achievement 
in  literature,  a  certain  number  of  memoirs 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  written 
by  the  actors  in  question  being  pretty  well 
all  that  I  can  recall.  One  or  two  literary 
contributions  in  the  shape  of  "intro- 
ductions" by  Sir  Henry  Irving  it  is  gener- 
ally understood  were  not  written,  by  that 
great  man,  any  more  than  his  speeches 
were. 

Then  he  adds  that  the '  action  of 
Sir  Henry  in  employing  others  to 
write  for  him  has  been  very  much 
misunderstood.  As  an  actor,  Mr. 
Shorter  argues,  **it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  there  was  anything  more  in 
reciting  a  speech  prepared  for  him 
by  some  one  else,  than  there  was  in 
reciting  a  speech  that  he  found  in 
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one  of  Shakespeare's  plays."  I  am 
not  quite  prepared  to  accept  this 
argument,  for  in  reciting  a  speech  that 
he  found  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
there  was  no  concealment  of  its 
source ;  but  in  reciting  a  speech  pre- 
pared by  some  one  else  there  was  de- 
cidedly the  intention  to  conceal.  Just 
how  much  of  Sir  Henr^'-'s  speeches  the 
late  Mr.  L.  F.  Austin  wrote  remains 
to  be  proved.  I  doubt  if  it  was  quite 
as  much  as  has  been  claimed.  Sir 
Henry  was  a  cultivated  man  and 
there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  able  to  wiite,  as  well  as 
deliver,  one.  Many  actors  of  the 
present  day  are  writers.  Certainly  the 
late  Joseph  Jefferson  was  a  charming 
writer,  while  Mr.  Francis  Wilson  has 
made  a  number  of  interesting  contri- 
butions to  the  literature  of  the  day. 

Here  is  Mr.  Linley  Samboume's 
now  famous  cartoon  representing 
President  Roosevelt  twisting  the  lion's 
tongue.  The  British  public  will  have 
none  of  our  abbreviations.  If  they 
would  not  permit  the  omission  of  the 
u  in  various  words  from  which  we 
have  long  omitted  it,  how  much  less 
could  they  agree  to  change  the  spelling 
of  some  three  hundred  words. 

«]« 

Mr.  Root's  recent  visit  to  South 
America  promises  to  bear  good  fruit 
in  many  ways.  The  photograph  here 
produced  shows  his  arrival  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Charleston,  to 
attend  the  Pan-American  Conference. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  his  daugh- 
ter stand  at  the  left  of  this  group ;  the 
military  and  naval  aides  assigned  to 
him  bv  the  President  of  Brazil  come 
next;  Mrs.  Root  and  Mr.  Edward 
Root  are  in  the  middle;  and  Am- 
bassador Griscom  and  Captain  Cam- 
eron C.  Winslow  on  the  extreme 
right. 

M.  Pierre  Loti's  new  romance  of 
Turkish   life,    *'  Disenchanted,"     has 


been  described  as  a  Turkish  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  which  book  of  course 
it  does  not  resemble  in  any  particular, 
except  that  it  has  a  purpose,  which 
is  to  show  up  the  unhappy  lives  of 
Turkish  women.  **Aiiy  endeavor," 
M.  Loti  writes,  **to  find  real  names 
for  Djenan,  Zeyneb,  or  Melek  would 
be  waste  of  time,  for  they  never 
existed." 

of 

I  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
to  the  American  Woman's  Club  in  Ber- 
lin. It  was  founded  in  1894,  but  as 
it  is  not  generally  known  it  is  just  as 
well  to  speak  of  it.  Clubs  of  this  sort 
are  invaluable  to  travelling  American 
women  or  girls  who  go  abroad  to  study 
art.  The  yearly  subscription  is  only 
$2.50,  and  the  address  of  the  club  is 
Kleist  Strasse  11,  W.,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. Mrs.  Charlemagne  Tower, 
wife  of  the  American  Ambassador,  is 
its  president,  and  Mrs.  John  Cleves- 
Symmes  its  treasurer,  to  whom  any 
one  who  is  interested  may  send  the 
price  of  a  subscription — or  more. 

Those  persons  who  have  read  and 
enjoyed  **  Panama  Patchwork  Poems" 
will  regret  to  hear  that  their  author, 
Mr.  James  Stanley  Gilbert,  died  in 
August  last  in  the  Colon  hospital. 
Mr.  Tracy  Robinson,  the  editor  of 
a  recent  edition  of  John  Payne's 
poems,  stands  sponsor  for  Mr.  Gilbert, 
and  has  written  an  introduction  to 
the  second  edition  of  his  verses.  Mr. 
Robinson  also  made  a  poetic  address 
at  the  grave  of  Gilbert.  Mr.  Gilbert 
did  well  to  call  his  book  J^atchwork 
Poems.  Serious  and  frivolous  are 
printed  side  by  side.  The  lines  called 
**A  Frijoles  Washer-Girl"  give  a 
good  idea  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  muse: 

"A  dream  in  living  bronze  is  she,* 
A  dusky  goddess  full  revealed ; 
Clad  but  in  Nature's  modesty — 
Her  wondrous  beauty  unconcealed. 

Half  to  her  knee,  the  rushing  stream 
An  instant  pauses  on  its  way; 

The  ripples  in  the  sunshine  gleam, 
And  tiny  rainbows  round  her  play. 
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Lithe  as  the  bamboo  growing  near 
Within  the  tangled,  tropic  glade; 

As  graceful  as  the  startled  deer 
Half  hidden  in  the  distant  shade. 

The  hrabs,  the  hips,  the  swelling  bust 
Of  famed  Olympus' fairest  queen,  - 

Ne'er  modelled  yet  on  lines  more  just 
Was  ever  sculptured  marble  seen! 

Her  curl-fringed  eyes,  now  black,  now 
brown, 

Are  depths  of  passion  unexplored ; 

Her  teeth,  a  glistening,  pearly  crown 

A  rajah  would  delight  to  hoard, 

A  dream,  a  dream  in  bronze  is  she, 
A  dusky  goddess  full  revealed! 

Clad  but  in  Nature's  modesty — 
Her    wondrous     beauty    uncon- 
cealed!" 

With  its  October  number  the  new 


and  editors  of  the  American 
Magazine — '"for  thirty  years  Leslie's 
Afoiil/i/j' "—appear  in  full  force.  They 
really  took  possession  some  months 
ago,  but  with  the  October  number  the 
new  management  begins  its  work. 
The  opening  article  is  an  editorial 
announcement,  illustrated  with  por- 
traits of  the  well-known  writers  who 
are  now  at  the  helm  of  this  periodical. 
A  rdsum^  of  the  work  already  accom- 
plished by  these  writers,  and  what 
they  propose  to  do,  is  given,  together 
with  new  portraits.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that 

all  of  them  have  won  tor  themselves  large 
circles  of  readers,  but  every  one  of  them 
has  served  an  apprenticeship  in  actual 
editorial  work-  Indeed,  some  of  them 
have  in  their  time  swept  the  editorial 
office,  washed  the  type,  kicked  press,  as 
all  of  them  have  held  copy,  read  proof, 
made  up  forms,  gathered  news,  and  turned 
down  or  accepted  manuscripts. 
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Does  the  writer  of  this  announcement 
expect  us  to  believe  that  so  gentle  and 
refined  a  woman  as  Miss  Tarbell  ever 
"swept  the  editorial  office,  washed 
the  type,"  or  ** kicked  press"?  If 
Miss  Tarbell  ever  did  sweep  an 
editorial  office  or  wash  the  type  I  am 
sure  she  did  it  well;  but  that  she 
"kicked  press"  I  hesitate  to  believe. 
By  the  way,  in  the  November  number 
of  the  American  Magazine  Miss  Tarbell 
will  begin  her  new  series  of  revelations 
which  is  to  be  a  narrative  of  business 
and  politics  in  recent  times. 

Of 

A  correspondent  in  San  Francisco, 
Mabel  Craft  Deering,  sends  me  this 
story  of  Bemhardt's  "PhMre"  acted 
in  the  open  air. 

One  of  the  great  events  in  the  world's 
dramatic  history  occurred  last  spring  when 
the  greatest  tragedienne  of  her  time  played 
Racine's  "  Phedre  "  against  a  classic  back- 
ground and  in  the  open  air.  The  per- 
formance took  place  in  the  University  of 
California's  wonderful  Greek  Theatre  at 
Berkeley,  and  not  only  was  the  event  a 
red-letter  one  for  the  five  thousand  people 
who  made  up  the  audience  but  for  Bern- 
hardt herself.  She  was  as  excited  as  a 
child  at  this  fulfilment  of  a  dream.  "It 
has  always  been  a  dream  of  mine," 
she  declared  with  eloquent  hands  and 
eyes,  **to  play  *  Phedre*  sometime  in  the 
open  air,  but  I  never  dreamed  of  doing 
it  in  Greece." 

The  Greek  Theatre  of  the  University  of 
California  is  as  fine  as  any  of  antiquity  and 
is  imique  in  the  modem  world.  It  seats 
seven  thousand  people.  Bemhardt's  day 
was  perfect,  the  sky  as  blue  as  any  Greece 
could  ever  have  shown,  the  women  gayly 
dressed  though  there  were  hundreds  from 
the  maimed  and  prostrate  city  across  the 
bay.  The  day  was  so  warm  that  before  the 
play  commenced  and  between  the  acts  the 
seats  blossomed  into  a  field  of  parasols, 
gay  as  portulacas.  As  each  act  commenced 
thousands  of  pretty  sunshades  closed  with 
a  snap  as  though  by  clockwork. 

The  enormous  stage  had  been  lavishly 
set  with  palms  and  potted  plants  and  two 
great  divans  covered  with  draperies.  A 
few  Greek  cushions  and  a  few  leopard  skins 


gave  the  requisite  touch  of  barbarism. 
From  the  first  appearance  of  Bemhardt's 
handsome  young  leading  man,  M.  de  Max, 
to  the  last  great  lines  when  Phedre  an- 
nounces her  own  death  by  poison,  every 
lightest  word  was  audible  to  the  very 
highest  seats  and  far  beyond.  So  perfect 
are  the  acoustic  properties  that  I  did  not 
lose  even  one  sighing  breath  of  the 
unhappy  queen.  Bernhardt *s  wonderful 
voice  cooed  and  soothed  and  sobbed 
through  the  lines,  each  accent  of  the  flow- 
ing verse  perfect,  each  rhythm  complete, 
without  a  fault  in  the  immensely  long 
part.  Mme.  Bernhardt 's  memory  is  still  as 
well  preserved  as  her  body  and  though  she 
appeared  in  the  searching  sunshine  she 
looked  marvellously  young  and  at  moments 
beautiful.  Her  youthfully  rounded  figure 
is  still  more  graceful  than  that  of  the 
youngest  woman  on  the  stage — ^and  she 
does  not,  by  any  means,  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  surround  herself  by  scarecrows, — 
and  in  her  clinging  Grecian  robes  of  ivory 
with  deep  gold  embroideries,  her  head 
covered  by  a  beautiful  white  lace  veil  em- 
broidered with  gold,  her  hands  laden  with 
turquoises,  and  sandals  under  her  bare 
pink  toes,  she  made  a  picture  superlatively 
graceful  and  fair.  Her  tawny  eyes  flashed 
from  beneath  the  fringe  of  hair  and  as  she 
left  the  amphitheatre  in  an  open  carriage 
without  a  veil,  she  was  cheered  enthusias- 
tically by  thousands  of  people  who  had 
lingered  on  the  heights  among  the  trees  or 
along  the  campus  to  wave  and  shout  her 
an  enthusiastic  farewell.  It  was  her  "last 
appearance  *'  in  northern  California.  As  it 
is  announced  as  a  farewell  tour,  one  hopes 
with  some  certainty  that  she  will  come 
again. 

Bernhardt *s  tour  was  marred  in  the  west 
by  San  Francisco's  supreme  disaster.  She 
had  planned  to  play  in  San  Francisco  but 
the  destruction  of  all  the  playhouses  sent 
her  to  Oakland.  When  she  was  driven 
through  San  Francisco  through  the  mar- 
vellous pink  and  white  ruins  which  archi- 
tects declare  to  be  beautiful  but  which 
form,  nevertheless,  a  terrible  picture  of 
desolation,  she  wept  and  her  tears  were 
not  stage  tears.  When  she  passed  the  old 
Palace  Hotel  where  she  had  always  stayed 
on  previous  visits,  now  nothing  but  sight- 
less walls,  she  wrung  her  hands  and  de- 
clared  that   she   never  wished  to    return 
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until  San  Francisco  waa  ber  own  fair  self 
again. 

In  the  October  number  of  Harper's 
Basar  Mt.  W.  D.  Howells  says  many 
true  and  wise  things  about  the  speech 
cf  American  women.  The  speech  of 
most  Am»irican  men  is  bad  enough. 
but — -I  regret  to  say — the  speech  of 
American  women  is  worse.  And  what 
is  even  more  appalling,  the  "twang 
and  whine  and  whiffle  and  whinny" 
are  more  noticeable  to-day  than  ever 
before.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  to  hear 
an  American  woman  speak  correctly, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  the  deadly 
R.  The  way  this  unfortunate  letter 
is  tortured  is  enough  to  make  it 
wish  that  it  bad  never  been  put  in 
the  alphabet.  I  have  met  college- 
bred  women  within  a  few  weeks  who 
tortured  their  R's  so  that  I  could 
hardly  tmderstand  what  they  were 
saying;  and  to  my  amazement  I  found 
that  my  speech,  with  its  soft  R's,  was 
almost  unintelligible  to  them.  The  of- 


fensiveness  of  American  speech  is  due 
to  carelessness,  and  the  fact  that  cor- 
rect speech  is  not  taught  in  schools 
or  colleges.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me 
that  she  heard  the  president  of  a 
well-known  women's  college  dehver 
an  address  recently,  and  that  she 
twisted  her  R's  worse  than  any  one  she 
had  ever  heard.  A  little  boy  whom  I 
know,  who  used  to  speak  beautiful 
English  but  now  speaks  a  most 
atrocious  lingo,  tells  me  that  his 
teacher  insists  upon  his  twisting  his 
R, — which  she  calls  giving  its  proper 
value  to  that  letter. 

In  the  course  of  his  article  Mr. 
Howells  writes  these  words,  which 
every  American  woman  should  read 
and  take  to  heart ;  not  that  every 
American  woman  speaks  badly,  but 
that  most  American  women  do: 

Our  women  have  not  a  natural  de- 
fect to  overcome,  they  havs  only  a  hab- 
it to  correct.  The  average  woman 
must   first    be    taught    that    it    is    worth 
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while  to  speak  beautifully,  that  it  is  even  a 
duty  to  speak  beautifully.  Once  persuade 
the  average  American  woman  that  it  is  her 
duty  to  do  this,  and  the  thing  is  as  good 
as  done.  .  .  .  Let  her  be  made  to  realize 
that  she  ought  to  speak  clearly,  promptly, 
strenuously,  as  well  as  sweetly,  from  her 
throat,  and  she  will  do  it;  or  if  she  cannot, 
she  will  make  her  children  do  it.  Supply 
her  vivid  fancy  with  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
pain  and  offence  to  the  listener  to  hear  her 
speak  incorrectly,  and  she  will  not  speak 
incorrectly  if  she  knows  it.  .  .  .  When 
women  have  mastered  this  ideal,  they  can- 
not feel  hurt  or  affronted  if  the  school 
continues  their  work  in  the  case  of  their 
children.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  yet 
come  to  such  a  pass  with  us  that  the  teacher 
of  the  public  schools,  who  may  now  send 
home  a  child  coming  with  unwashed  hands 
or  face,  shall  have  the  right  to  expel  any 
little  one  speaking  through  its  nose. 

The  head  mistress  of  a  fashionable 
New  York  school,  once  famous  for  its 
culture,  argued  with  me  that  certain 
incorrectnesses  of  speech  were  Amer- 
ican, and  therefore  should  not  be 
frowned  down.  Don't,  where  does  n't 
was  meant,  she  thought  unobjection- 
able, and  insisted  that  Gawd  and  dawg 
were  good  American  for  God  and  dog. 
Such  an  argument  coming  from  a 
woman  of  cultivation  was  very  dis- 
couraging. I  know  that  good  Ameri- 
cans do  say  Gawd  and  dawg,  but 
whenever  I  hear  it  done,  I  think  it 
must  be  intended  as  a  joke. 

Of 

In  these  strenuous  times  of  the 
making  of  magazines,  the  men  behind 
the  subscription  desks  must  use  their 
brains  as  well  as  editor  and  author. 
That  they  do  so  is  well  shown  by  the 
appended  missive  which  was  recently 
sent  out  over  the  land  to  unsuspecting 
readers.  It  tells  its  own  story  without 
further  comment: 

Dear  Sir: 

Sherman  said,  *'  War  is  hell!  **  We  could 
say  the  same  about  building  up  a  good 
list  of  subscribers.  You  have  never 
answered  our  letter  which  we  sent   you 


-,  and  we  were 


when  we  took  hold  of  — 
forced  to  conclude  that  you  did  not  think 
the  paper  worth  anything  unless  you  got 
it  for  nothing.  Much  as  we  should  like 
to  scatter  our  words  of  wisdom  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth  free  of  charge  to 
everybody,  the  United  States  Postal  Laws 
do  not  permit  of  our  doing  this  except  at 
an  expense  which  makes  our  philanthropy 
look  sick. 

We  have  a  list  of  over  a  thousand  people 

who  used  to  get for  nothing  and  out 

of  that  thousand  there  were  ten  who  re- 
sponded to  our  letter  and  sent  us  $1.00 
apiece  when  we  told  them  that  we  could 
not  go  on  giving  our  paper  away.  The 
other  nine  hundred  and  ninety  handed  us 
a  green  lemon,  by  ignoring  our  communi- 
cation and  intimating  by  a  vast  and  deep 
silence  that  all  the  numbers  which  they 
HAD  received  were  not  worth  a  paid 
subscription  of  $1.00,  which  we  requested 
in  order  to  help  put  the  magazine  on  its 
feet. 

We  are  willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones 
but  we  don't  want  our  old  readers  to  be 
hasbeens  and  we  are  more  than  willing  to 
meet  you  three  quarters  way.  Send  us 
your  order  and  we  will  enter  your  sub- 
scription until  January  1908,  sending 
you  the  paper  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  If  this  does  not  appeal  to  you  and 
if  we  do  not  hear  from  you,  we  are  liable 
to  insist  more  strongly  upon  your  sub- 
scribing even  if  we  have  to  send  each  new 
subscriber  a  check  for  $100.  Don't  put 
yourself  in  the  position  of  being  under 
obligations  to  us,  but  send  us  a  dollar  and 
get  a  full  dollar's  worth  of  paper,  ink,  and 
brains  in  return. 

Awaiting  your  reply  with  feverish 
expectancy,  we  are. 

Yours  very  truly. 

of 

Mark  Twain  has  at  last  written  his 
autobiography,  the  opening  chapters 
of  which  have  appeared  in  the  North 
American  Review — now  by  the  way, 
a  fortnightly.  Mr.  Clemens  has  been 
working  on  his  autobiography  for 
many  years,  but  it  was  his  intention 
that  it  should  not  be  published  until 
after  his  death.  His  publishers,  how- 
ever, have  persuaded  him  to  publish 
it  now,  and  the  present  generation 
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owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude.  I 
wonder  how  many  people  remember 
that  Mark  Twain  wrote  his  auto- 
biography as  long  ago  as  1871.  It 
appeared  in  a  little  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  Sheldon  &  Company,  at 
677  Broadway,  under  the  Grand 
Central  (now  the  Broadway  Central) 
Hotel.  To  be  sure,  the  autobiography 
then  published  was  a  burlesque.  On 
the  title-page  was  printed  the  Twain 
family  tree,  which  i  here  reproduce. 

Ours  is  B  noble  old  house  (wrote  Mr. 
Qemens]  and  stretches  a  long  way  back 
into  antiquity.  The  earliest  ancestor  the 
T wains  have  any  record  of  was  a  friend  of 
the  family  by  the  name  of  Higgins.  This  ' 
was  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  our 
people  were  living  in  Aberdeen,  county  of 
Cork,  England,  Why  it  is  that  our  long 
line  has  ever  since  borne  the  maternal  name 
(except  when  one  of  them  now  and  then 
took  a  playful  refuge  in  an  alias  to  avert 
foolishness),  instead  of  Higgins,  is  a 
mystery  which  none  of  us  has  ever  felt 
much  desire  to  stir.  It  is  a  kind  of  vague 
pretty  romance,  and  we  leave  it  alone. 
All  the  old  families  do  that  way. 

Arthoor  Twain  was  a  man  of  considerable 
note — a  solicitor  on  the  highway  in  William 
Rufus'  time.  ^  At  about  the  age  of  thirty 
he  went  to  one  of  those  fine  old  English 
placesof  resort  called  Newgate,  to  see  about 
something,  and  never  returned  again. 
While  there  he  died  suddenly. 

The  present   representative  of  the 

family,  Mark  Twain,  seems  to  have 
resembled  his  ancestor,  Augustus 
Twain,  who  "made  something  of  a  stir 
about  the  year  1160."  He  was  a  born 
humorist.  The  first  Twain  to  come 
to  America  was  John  Morgan  Twain. 
"He  came  over  to  this  country  with 
Columbusin  149a,  as  a  passenger.  He 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  crusty, 
uncomfortable  disposition.  He  com- 
plained of  the  food  all  the  way  over, 
and  was  alwaj^  threatening  to  go 
ashore  unless  there  was  a  change.  He 
wanted  fresh  shad."  Charles  Henry 
Twain,  we  are  told,  lived  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  was  a  zealous  and  distinguished 
"He  converted  sixteen 


(From  the  burloquB  Auiobiofrapbr  of  Uaik  Tmln) 

thousand  South  Sea  islanders,  and 
taught  them  that  a  dog-tooth  neck- 
lace and  a  pair  of  spectacles  was  not 
enough  clothing  to  come  to  divine 
service  in.  His  poor  flock  loved  him 
very,  very  dearly;  and  when  his 
funeral  was  over,  they  got  up  in  a 
body  (and  came  out  of  the  restaurant) 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  saying, 
one  to  another,  that  he  was  a  good, 
tender  missionary,  and  they  wished 
they  had  some  more  of  him." 

The  reader  of  this  little  pamphlet 
will  see  that  it  is  only  of  his  ancestors 
that  Mark  Twain  writes.  "My  own 
history,"  he  says,  "would  really  seem 
so  tame  contrasted  with  that  of  my 
ancestors,  that  it  is  simply  wisdom  to 
leave  it  unwritten  until  I  am  hanged." 
As  Mr.  Clemens  has  written  his  auto- 
biography, and  as,  according  to  latest 
accounts,  he  is  still  unhanged,  he 
apparently  has  changed  his  mind — a 
feat  for  which  we  should  alt  be  pro- 
foundly thankful.  As  an  autobio- 
grapher,  Mark  is  simply  immense. 


a* 

There  is  no  burning  topic  of  the 
hour  that  Mark  Twain  cannot  illumi- 
nate by  his  humorous  treatment.  I 
knew  that  he  would  be  funny  when  he 
took  up  the  subject  of  spelling  re- 
form, and  I  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. At  an  Associated  Press 
banquet,  not  long  since,  he  "  let  him- 
self go  " ;  and  he  has  never  been  more 
delightfully  amusing: 
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simplified  spelling 
:  first  tried  to  make  a  noise,' 
said  Mr.  Clemens,  "I  was  indifferent  to  it; 
more — 1  even  irreverently  scoffed  at  it. 
What  I  needed  was  an  object  lesson.  I  got 
it.  At  that  time  I  was  earning  the  family's 
bread  on  magazine  work  at  seven  cents  a 
word.  I  was  the  property  of  a  magazine, 
a  seven-cent  slave  imder  a  boiler-iron  con- 
tract. One  day  there  came  a  note  iiom 
the  editor  requiring  me  to  write  ten  pages 
on  this  revolting  text: — 'Considerations 
concerning  the  alleged  subterranean  holo- 
photal  extemporaneousncss  of  the  con- 
chyliaceous  superimbrication  of  the 
ornithorhyncus  as  foreshadowed  by  the 
unintelligibility  of  its  pie  ' 
sodactvlous  aspects.' 

""  '  '   -'int.     l; 

starvation  staring  the  family  in  the  face. 
I  went  to  the  editor,  and  I  took  a  stenog- 
rapher along,  so  as  to  have  the  interview 
down  in  black  and  white,  for  no  magazine 
editor  can  ever  remember  any  part  of  a 
business  talk,  except  the  part  that's  got 
graft  in  it.  I  said,  'Read  that  text,  Jack- 
son, and  let  it  go  on  record;  read  it  out 
loud."     He  read  it. 


"I  said:  'You  want  ten  pages 
of  those  rumbling,  great,  long 
summer  thunderpeals  and  you 
expect  to  get  them  at  seven  cents 

"He  said:  'A  word  's  a  word, 
and  seven  cents  is  the  contract.' 

"I  said:  'Jackson,  this  is  cold- 
blooded oppression.  What's  an 
average  English  word?' 
"He  said:  'Six  letters.' 
"I  said:  'Nothing  of  the  kind. 
That's  French,  and  includes  the 
spaces  between  the  words;  an 
average  English  word  is  tour 
letters  and  a  half.  By  hard, 
honest  labor  I  've  dug  all  the  large 
words  out  of  my  vocabulary  and 
shaved  it  down  until  the  average 
is  three  letters  and  a  half.  1  am 
economical  of  my  time  and  labcv. 
For  the  family's  sake  I  've  got 
to  be.  So  I  never  write  "metro- 
polis" for  seven  cents  because  I 
can  get  the  same  monev  for 
"city."  I  never  write  "police- 
man," because  I  can  get  the  same 
price  for  "cop."  I  never  write 
"valetudinarian"  at  all.  for  not 
even  hunger  and  wretchedness 
can  humble  me  to  the  point  where 
I  will  do  a  word  like  that  for  seven 
cents.  I  would  n't  do  it.' 
1  tn  tree-  -i  j^jj  tj,  h[m,  'You  ought  at 

DOWNf         igagt  to    allow   me    overtime   on 
'    """"i'      that      word      "  extemporaneous- 
I  DID  IT      jiess."  "      He    coldly  refused.      I 
,  „  seldom  say  a  harsh  word  to  any 

''*'*  one.   but    I    was   not    master   of 

myself  then,  and  I  spoke  right  out 
and  called  him  an  anisodactylous  plesio- 
saurian  conch  yliaceo  us  ornithorhyncus. 
He  lived  only  two  hours. 

"From  that  day  to  this  I  have  been  a 
devoted  and  hard-working  member  of  that 
heaven-born  institution  the  International 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Authors,  and  now  I  am  laboring  with 
Carnegie's  Simplified  Committee,  and  with 
my  heart  in  the  work. 

"Now,  I  wish  to  say  just  one  entirely 
serious  word.  I  have  reached  a  time  of 
life — seventy  years  and  a  half — ^where  none 
of  the  concerns  of  this  world  has  much  in- 
terest for  me  personally.  1  think  I  can 
speak  dispassionately  upon  this  matter,  be- 
cause in  the  little  while  that  I  have  got  to 
remain  here  I  can  get  along  very  well  with 
these  old-fashioned  forms,  and  I  don't  pro- 
pose to  make  any  trouble  about  it.  I  shall 
soon  be  where  they  won't  care  how  1  spell 
so  long  as  I  keep  the  Sabbath. 

"Thtre  arceighty-twomillionsot  us  that 
u-ie  this  orthography  and  it  ought  to  be 
simplified  in  our  behalf,  but  it  is  kept  in 
its  present  condition  to  satisfy  one  million 
of  people  who  like  to  have  their  literature 
in  the  old  form;  that  looks  to  me  to  be 
rather  selfish." 


Ca|>TTl■Il^  igo*.  by  Fcedtrick  W.  Wendl 

THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY 

Out  of  enthusiasm, 

Out  of  unbounded  hope. 

Out  of  Gallic  hearts  swelling  with  the  love  of  liberty, 

Out  of  delight  of  giving  to  a  sister  republic  the  bronze  embodiment  of 

an  idea, 
You  were  sent  to  us,  reverently  sent  over-sea  to  a  people  glad  to  receive 

you, 
Sent  to  an  empire  founded  in  your  name. 

Here  are  ignorances,  negligences,  and  abuses  that  you  left  behind,  in  the 

country  where  your  bronze  boiled  and  was  cast  in  a  mould  fashioned 

by  one  man,  but  designed  by  millions. 
Here  are  light-quenching  clouds  that  blow  dark  overhead,  obscuring 

your  luminous  crown  spiked  with  the  rays  of  truth. 
Darkest  of  all  are  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  creep  thickly,  sluggishly  out 

of  the  cowardly  bomb  of  the  anarch. 
Thickly  and  blackly  these  clouds  often  envelop  your  sturdy,  imfaltering 

form. 
The  unfriendly  winds  of  the  harbor  strive  against  your  foothold  on  the 

star; 
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The  corroding  rains  have  clothed  your  majestic  shoulders  with  a  mock- 
royal  mantle  of  green ; 
And  the  burning  sun  brutally  assails  you  with  his  floods  oi  heated  gold. 
But  in  the  mists,  in  the  moonlight,  in  the  tempest,  and  in  the  chilling 

dawn  your  torch  gleams  faithfully,  symbohcally. 
Shining  into  the  eyes  of  desperate  seekers  of  our  country, 
Shining  into  the  eyes  of  her  sons  and  daughters  outgoing  or  returning. 
To  remind  them  that  Liberty  lifts  an  untiring  arm.  , 

Courage  and  stand  firm,  bronze  Embodiment  of  an  Idea! 

We,  the  idealists,  apostrophize  you. 

We,  the  materialists,  admire  you. 

We,  the  socialists,  approve  you. 

We,  the  patriots,  salute  you. 

The  monuments  of  innumerable  tyrants  of  old  have  all  crumbled  and 

fallen,  but  you  shall  stand  until  the  whole  earth  heaves  and  casts 

you  into  the  water. 
And  as  time  and  the  world  go  you  shall  be  our  symbol,  our   Goddess 

eternal. 
For  a  countryful  of  kings  shall  burnish  your  sides  and  tighten  your 

rivets  and  plates  forever  and  ever! 

Ethel  Morse. 


Idle  ISLotes 

gy'An  Idle  Reader 


To  write  a  book  with  **bad  men" 
and  gun-play  on  almost  every  page, 

"Whisoerine     ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
o    -Ai-n  self-respecting  reader  can 

peruse  m  public  with  per- 
fect composure,  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
philanthropic  deed.  We  all  have  a 
sneaking  fondness  for  gun-play  and  bad 
men  in  our  reading-matter,  but  we 
cannot  always  procure  them  with  the 
approval  of  our  literary  consciences. 
Mr.  Spearman's  new  novel,  * 'Whisper- 
ing Smith, "  is  going  to  be  a  great  suc- 
cess because  it  satisfies  both  conscien- 
ces and  tastes  in  this  matter.  It  is  a 
railroad  story  relating  the  trials  of  the 
men  who  run  the  long  mountain  divis- 
ion of  a  Western  road.  They  contend 
with  floods,  accidents,  train-robbers 
and  other  hindrances  to  good  railroad- 
ing. *  *  Whispering  Smith , "  t he  quickest 
shot  in  the  "high  country,"  is  the 
head  of  their  secret  service.  His  task 
it  is  to  clean  out  the  gang  who  are 
wrecking  freights,  robbing  express- 
cars,  and  murdering  men.  He  does  it 
in  a  thoroughly  competent  and  kind- 
hearted  fashion,  having  a  nice  sense  of 
humor  and  much  human  kindness,  as 
well  as  being  quick  on  the  trigger. 
It  is  a  grasping  hero  who  would  need 
a  more  comprehensive  endowment. 

How  it  goes  with  other  readers  I  do 
not  know,  but  in  general  modem  Ital- 

Th   Mftk*  ^^^  fiction  either  bores 

*      .  ^^      me  or  disgusts ;  it  does 

Of  a  bauit  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  intellectual 

compensations  to  be  found  in  modem 
French  literature,  and  it  is  only  the 
incorrigible  habit  of  reading  what- 
ever comes  along  that  can  carry 
one  through  a  fair  amount  of  it. 
Therefore  I  took  up  Fogazzaro's  "The 
Saint"  in  a' spirit  of  indifference  that 
was  speedily  changed  to  interest.  The 
book  is  not  a  great  novel,  but  it  is  a 
great  picture  of  a  man  with  the  passion 
for  righteousness.  It  appeals  to  the 
intelligence  and  to  the  religious  in- 
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stincts  on  every  page.  It  is  intensely 
illuminating  as  to  the  progress  of 
liberal  Christian  thought  in  the  Italian 
Church,  and  the  translator  tells  us 
that  the  Christian  Democrats  have 
accepted  it  as  their  gospel.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  placed  by  the 
Jesuits  upon  the  Index  of  prohibited 
books — a  measure  that  looks  to  the 
outsider  like  a  strategical  mistake:  the 
book  is  singularly  well  calculated  to 
make  the  non-Roman  world  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  the  high- 
est Catholic  aspirations. 

Benedetto  is  a  modem  version  of 
the  mediaeval  saint ;  his  message  is  the 
supremacy  of  conduct  over  ritual, 
the  value  of  love  in  life,  but  he  never 
doubts  the  impregnability  of  the 
Church  as  the  stronghold  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  separates  the  body  of 
truth  from  its  outward  clothing,believ- 
ing  as  he  does  from  his  heart  that  the 
Church  is  a  living  body  capable  of 
fashioning  itself  new  garments  when 
the  old  are  outgrown.  His  opinions 
must  be  those  of  many  pious  and  de- 
voted Catholics,  and  they  are  com- 
patible with  intense  devoutness  on 
his  own  part,  for,  while  Benedetto's 
friend  Selva  has  only  "alms  of  the 
intellect"  to  give,  Benedetto  himself 
gives  lavishly  of  his  soul.  The  title 
of  the  book  is  no  misnomer;  here  is 
an  absolutely  loyal  and  saintly  char- 
acter, so  strongly  depicted  that  the 
reader  is  conscious  of  a  keen  regret 
that  the  book  is,  after  all,  only  fiction 
and  not  biography.  The  twentieth 
century  needs  Benedettos  as  the 
thirteenth  needed  St.  Francis. 

There  is  one  noteworthy  thing 
about  "A  Son  of  the  People,"  by  the 
The  Slav-      baroness  Orczy — that    is, 

««.v  A*^-,*    the  local  color.  Apart  from 
omc  Atmo-   .,  .      .^    .  t      .^ 

sphere  in       *^'^'  **   l^  simply  the  ro- 

Literature     fiance  of  the  peasant  who 

loves  the  lord  s  daughter 

— one  of  the  oldest  and  most  durable 
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stories  on  the  face  of  earth.  But  the 
scene  of  the  book  is  set  in  the  great 
plains  of  Hungary!  and  there  is 
throughout  a  feeling  of  vast  spaces, 
free  air,  tender  coloring,  misty 
lights.  The  story  swims  in  this 
feeling.  It  is  as  pronounced  and  a^ 
•*  different"  as  the  Roumanian  atmos- 
phere in  "The  Bard  of  the  Dim- 
bovitza  " — ^which  book  I  hope  all  good 
poetry  lovers  know. 

The  Russian  atmosphere  in  liter- 
ature is  too  leaden  and  too  heavily 
charged  with  various  kinds  of  elec- 
tricity to  be  at  all  pleasant,  but  the 
atmosphere  of  the  other  Slavonic 
peoples  is  not  so  exciting,  and  where 
one  can  feel,  as  here,  that  it  is  the 
real  thing,  it  is  worth  while. 

Apropos  of  the  Russian  atmosphere, 
did  you  savor  that  article  by  Gorky 

n^rirv  (^^  ^  recent  Appkton's,  I 

^^  think)  on  New  York?    My 

Gotham  friend  Robinson,  who  is  a 
square  man  if  the  dear  Lord 
ever  made  one,  got  excited  over  that 
article,  and  stood  on  my  hearth-rug 
exhaling  indignation  from  the  top  of 
his  shiny  head  to  the  soles  of  his 
shiny  patent-leather  shoes.  What 
he  said  may  not  have  been  refined 
literary  criticism,  but  it  was  im- 
mensely sincere!  — "Well,  I  like  the 
nerve  of  a  measlv  little  Russian  cuss 
who  can  come  over  here  and  talk  to 
us  like  that!  Of  course,  he  was  in 
New  York  and  that  is  a  bum  town  if 
you  want  to  see  good  Americans;  but, 
after  all,  it  *s  more  of  a  white  man's 
town  than  he  ever  laid  eyes  on  before 
in  all  his  squalid  Russian  life!  Why, 
those  chumps  from  Russia  would  n't 
know  civilization  if  they  ran  up 
against  it  in  the  street.  Let  'em  stay 
at  home  and  play  with  bomb- 
throwers  and  write  their  rotten  old 
tales  about  their  rotten  old  world. 
It 's  all  they  *11  ever  be  good  for,  and, 
if  you  ask  me,  it  is  n't  much.  They 
can't  do  things.  They  have  n't  got 
the  brains,  the  energy,  the  savvy. 
When  we  graft,  we  graft;  when  we 
reform,  we  reform.  Of  course  we  can 
stand  a  lot  of  betterments.  Every 
nation  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe  working 


Pui 

the 

Soulless 


out  its  own  salvation;  but,  thank 
Heaven!  here  in  America  we  still  have 
some  tools  to  do  it  with.  Men  are 
men  over  here  yet — ^not  effete  little 
btmches  of  ideals  that  won't  work. 
All  that  kind  is  good  for  is  to  sit  on 
the  fence  and  sling  criticism,  and  I 
don't  believe  in  standing  for  it,  not 
for  a  holy  minute! " 

Mr.  Bliss  Carman's  publishers  have 
brought  out  a  substantial  volume 
holding  in  itself  the  •  con- 
tents of  five  of  the  author's 
slender  books  of  verse. 
"The  Pipes  of  Pan"  it  is 
called,  and  the  title  is  both  ex- 
planation and  apology.  Poor  Pan 
who  had  no  soul!  It  is  the  chief 
fault  of  this  fluent  and  often  charm- 
ing verse  that  it,  too,  is  singularly 
soulless. 

If  you  ask  me  what  soul  is,  in 
poetry,  I  cannot  clearly  tell  you,  but 
I  know  that  poetry  which  has  it  not 
is  lifeless  and  without  grasp  on  the 
hearts  of  men.  There  are  hardly  half 
a  dozen  poems  in  "The  Pipes  of 
Pan"  which  one  turns  to  reread — 
and  surely  that  is  the  test  of  a  poem. 
It  is  true  that  the  excepted  half-dozen 
are  exquisite;  but  why  be  a  poet  at 
all  if  you  are  to  strike  the  high  note 
so  seldom  in  nearly  seven  hundred 
pages? 

Mr.  Carman's  love-lyrics  are  es- 
pecially inadequate,  for,  in  general, 
the  affections  they  commemorate 
seem  very  temporary  and  perfunctory. 
I  do  not  mean  that  a  love-lyric  must 
have  the  spiritual  quaUty  to  appeal 
to  the  modem  reader,  but  it  must 
necessarily  have  a  certain  amount  of 
depth  or  intensity,  a  touch  of  the 
magic,  a  glimmer  of  the  "light  that 
never  was." 

^  In  the  section  entitled  "Songs  of 
the  Sea  Children  "  there  is  more  of  this 
quality  than  elsewhere  in  the  book, 
and  surely  this  little  poem  is  all  com- 
pact of  it: 

.  Out  of  the  dust  that  bore  thee 
What  wonder  walking  came,— 
What  beauty  like  blown  grasses. 
What  ardour  like  stiU  flame? 
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What  patience  of  the  mountains 
What  yearning  of  the  sea, 

What  far,  eternal  impulse 

Endowed  the  world  with  thee? 

• 

A  reed  within  the  river, 
A  leaf  upon  the  bough, — 

What  breath  of  April  ever 
Was  half  so  dear  as  thou? 

* 

But  the  best  thing  in  the  volume  is 
also  the  first — ^the  poem  **  Overlord, " 
beginning 

Lord  of  the  grass  and  the  hill, 

Lord  of  the  rain, 
White  Overlord  of  wiU, 

Master  of  pain, — 

I,  who  am  dust  and  air 

Blown  through  the  halls  of  death, 
Like  a  pale  ghost  of  prayer, — 

I  am  Thy  breath. 

This  song  was  never  stmg  by  Pan! 

Why  is  it  that  the  existence  led 
by  college  professors  is  distinctly  im- 
What  A'lfl         popular  as  material  for 

..     .     .     .      fiction?     I    only    recall 
the  Academic  i.  ir  j 

Life?  some      half-dozen      at- 

tempts to  depict  imiver- 
sity  life  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fac- 
ulty circle,  and  yet  people  who  live  by 
their  brains  ought  to  have  thrillingly 
interesting  times  together — else  what 
is  the  use  of  brains?  The  best  novel 
of  the  kind  is  perhaps  **The  Chame- 
leon,"  by  James  Weber  Linn;  Mrs. 
Wright  has  worked  ably  in  the  same 
field;  Robert  Herrick  has  touched 
upon  it  gingerly,  and  Basil  King  did 
a  melodrama  with  a  college  setting. 
The  latter,  I  fancy,  was  the  "best 
seller"  of  them  all.  Is  it  that  the  life 
of  the  mind  is  too  insipid  to  holcj  the 
attention  of  the  average  reader  tmless 
it  is  highly  seasoned  with  imported 
elements,  or  is  the  academic  life  really 
more  dull  and  colorless  than  that 
led  by  equally  intelligent  people  out- 
side the  college  environment? 

**In  the  House  of  Her  Friends"  is 
an  anonymous  venture  into  this  field. 
The  story  has  a  most  attractive 
lucidity.  You  see  the  characters  as 
you  see  a  landscape  in  mountain  air, 


but  I  notice  in  it  something  also 
observed  in  all  the  other  novels  deal- 
ing with  similar  material — an  im- 
plication, namely,  that  there  is  no 
pettiness  so  petty,  no  gossip  so 
trivial,  personal,  and  malicious,  as 
that  of  the  faculty  sets  in  a  college 
town.  If  this  is  true,  it  constitutes 
a  serious  arraignment  of  the  academic 
life  on  its  social  side,  which  ought, 
surely,  to  be  conducted  on  a  high 
plane.  But  the  people  who  write  about 
it  with  knowledge  testify  otherwise, 
though  they  do  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon.  Can  it  really 
be  that  the  intellectual  life  is  a  social 
failure? 

Whether  "culture"  produces  petti- 
ness or  not.  I  am  afraid  it  does  oc- 
casionally produce  censoriousness — 
and  censoriousness  is  narrowing. 

In  looking  over  "Whistler  and 
Others,"  by  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore, 

The  Wedmore  ^^%^  ^'}^^'^^  .""^^^  'I 
and  the  Brit«     suddenly  ^truck  nie  that 

ish  Reader         *^'^  ^^^^^'  T^^  ^^  ^^" 

ways  seemed  an  espe- 
cially delicate  and  poised  intelligence, 
creative  as  well  as  critical,  was  more 
fretful  than  I  remembered,  more  in- 
clined to  carp,  and  condescend.  To 
be  sure  he  is  addressing  an  English 
public,  and,  doubtless,  an  English  pub- 
lic is  enough  to  drive  an  art-lover 
quite  mad.  Mr.  Wedmore  does  not 
hesitate  to  tell  the  British  citizen 
that  when  he  thinks  he  loves  art  he 
is  quite  mistaken,  and  that  when  he 
talks  of  it  he  is  ridiculous,  because 
he  "is  out  of  sympathy  with  it  ab- 
solutely— receives,  absorbs  it  at  no 
pore  of  all  his  skin — ^its  charm  a 
thing- apart  from  him — ^that  keeps  its 
secret — ^to  which  he  has  never  access." 

And  again:  "There  is  something  in 
our  Race  that  makes  it  a  difficultv 
to  extract  either  from  the  admitted 
bourgeois  or  the  'cultivated*  person 
who  has  rushed  to  Siena  or  the  Lom- 
bard plains,  any  judgment  upon  Art 
comparable  in  sagacity  or  clearness  to 
that  of  the  first  artisan  you  may  collar 
in  the  first  provincial  museum." 

Doubtless  this  is  all  very  true,  but 
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does  not  Mr.  Wedmore's  keen  appre- 
hension of  the  unworthiness  of  his 
readers  make  directly  for  the  impover- 
ishment of  his  own  work?  I  confess 
that  I  enjoyed  the  volume  much  less 
than  I  expected  from  reading  the  cap- 
tion— "In  Art,  as  in  Aflection,  sym- 
pathies are  involuntary.  Forallthat, 
sooner  or  later,  they  will  need  to  be  jus- 
tified,"— and  his  preliminary  dictum 
that  no  critical  writing  about  art  is  of 
good  use  if  it  is  not  "  based  on  vivid, 
irrepressible  interest  in  the  life  we 
know,"  and  if  it  does  not  offer  "an 
elucidation  of  qualities,  an  analysis 
of  temperament,  a  presentation  in 
full  light  of  a  character,  or  an  achieve- 
ment, an  aim,  or  a  feat." 

The  kind  of  criticism  thus  described 
is  truly  Higher  Criticism — that  of  the 
Wedmore.  creative  writer;  and  af- 
Ruski^^  ter  what  Mr.  Wedmore 
VhisUer  ^^^  about  it,  the  reader 

is  fully  justified  in  ex- 
pecting to  find  his  own  book  wholly 
of  this  class.  However,  most  of  the 
essays  are  merely  brief  notices  writ- 
ten apropos  of  some  exhibition,  and 
drier  and  less  exhaustive  than  even 
such  notices  need  be.  To  be  sure 
there  are  a  few  longer  articles,  nota- 
bly a  delightful  chapter  about  Rus- 
kin,  in  which  is  said  something  that 


is  nearly  the  final  word   about  him: 

The  Painter  may  not  say,  perhaps,  that 
Rusldn  knew  much  about  Painting.  The 
Architect  may  not  say  he  knew  much  about 
Architecture.  But  you  will  not  find  the 
Writer  who  shall  tell  you  that  Ruskin  knew 
little  about  Writing.  A  great  master  in 
Literature — that  he  Is  in  any  case;  al- 
though in  Criticism  he  had  extraordinary 
limitations  and  absolutely  feminine  perver- 


But  if  you  want  the  final  word  upon 
Whistler,  Wedmore  has  not  said  it 
nor  thought  it.  For  that  you  must  go 
back  to  George  Moore's  essay,  written 
years  before  Whistler's  death.  Moore 
says  that  it  was  Whistler's  slender 
physique,  his  American  nerves,  that 
modified  his  genius  into  freakishness 
at  times.  He  could  not  pass  from 
masterpiece  to  masterpiece,  as  great 
artists  used  to  do,  for  each  supreme 
effort  required  too  great  an  expendi- 
ture of  nerve-force.  In  the  inter- 
vals while  Nature  recouped  herself, 
Whistler  frivoled.  "A  few  more 
pounds  of  flesh  and  muscle,  and  we 
should  have  had  another  Velasquez, 
but  Nature  shrinks  from  repetition, 
and  at  the  last  moment  she  said  'The 
world  has  had  one  Velasquez;  another 
would  be  superfluous:  let  there  be 
Jimmie  Whistler.'" 
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Mark  hurried  down  the  hill  toward 
the  town,  dull  anger  possessing  him, 
excluding  every  other  feeling.  He 
had  no  thought  but  that  the  theft 
was  merely  a  drunken  act,  and  that 
Braidlaw  would  be  somewhere  about, 
squandering  the  money  in  further 
debaucherv. 

But  this  belief  was  quickly  dispelled. 
A  little  way  below  his  cabin  he  came 
upon  Cannon,  carrying  a  lariat  and 
moving  aimlessly  through  the  trees 
and  thick  undergrowths. 

**  Hello, "  Cannon  growled  in  gruff 
greeting.  **  You  *re  out  early.  Say, 
you  ain't  seen  a  loose  horse  up  your 
way — ^that  big  black  I  bought  to 
ride  west?  He 's  gone,  and  I  can't  find 
him.  Looks  bad  to  me.  The  rope 
was  plumb  new,  and  it  looks  like  it 
had  been  cut.  Besides,  I  found  this 
in  the  grass  by  the  creek."  And  he 
showed  Mark's  missing  knife. 

Full  conviction  of  what  had  hap- 
pened came  to  Mark  then,  and  hot 
words  rose  to  his  lips;  but  he  choked 
them  back  with  an  effort.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  time  later  for 
talking  to  Cannon. 

**No,"  he  said  simply,  *'  I  have  n't 
seen  any  horse.  I  '11  come  back, 
after  a  while,  and  help  you  look." 
With  a  muttered  oath  Cannon  turned 
to  continue  his  search,  and  Mark 
went  on  his  way  toward  the  town. 

His  mind  was  blank  of  all  plan  as 
to  what  he  should  do,  beyond 
an  unreasoning  impulse  to  go  first  of 
all  to  Dorothy.  After  the  first  sharp 
shock  of  realization,  the  thought 
of  his  own  loss  had  given  place  to 
thought  of  her.  If  it  was  true  that 
Braidlaw  had  fled,  while  the  madness 
of  drink  was  upon  him,  Mark  had  no 
doubt  that  he  had  gone  alone. 
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At  the  camp  only  Dorothy  was 
astir,  beginning  the  preparation  of 
breakfast.  She  saw  Mark  while  he 
was  still  at  a  little  distance,  and  she 
dropped  her  work,  waiting  until  he 
stood  before  her.  A  deep  pallor  was 
upon  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  were 
heavy  with  anxiety,  which  grew  into 
fear  as  her  glance  searched  his  face. 
Before  a  word  was  spoken  she  was 
trembling.  Mark  knew  that  he  would 
have  a  bad  time  of  it,  though  he  tried 
to  be  merely  matter-of-fact. 

*'I  *ve  been  looking  for  your 
brother,"  he  said.     "Is  he  here?" 

She  shook  her  head,  her  clear  eyes 
intent  upon  him.  In  spite  of  himself, 
his  own  eyes  avoided  the  meeting. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  very 
quietly. 

"Nothing,"  he  returned.  "I'd 
been  talking  to  him — about  work. 
I  wanted  to  see  him." 

"No,"  she  said  gently;  "it  isn't 
that.    You  must  tell  me." 

He  knew  then  that  he  had  failed 
utterly,  wretchedly.  He  would  have 
given  much  just  then  for  a  little  skill 
at  lying;  but  he  had  none,  and  he 
hesitated  awkwardly,  his  wits  groping. 

"You  needn't  be  afraid  to  tell 
me,"  she  said,  still  with  calm  control. 
"I  must  know.  The  kindest  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  tell  me  the  truth. 
He  has  been  drinking — is  that  it? 
Ah,  it  *s  more  than  that!    Tell  me." 

She  faced  him  resolutely,  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  compelling 
him.  From  the  bottom  of  his  soul 
he  pitied  her  and  wanted  to  be  gentle, 
but  his  answer  was  brutally  blunt. 

"  I  'm  afraid  he  's  gone." 

"Gone?"  she  breathed.  "Do  you 
mean  that  he's  dead?" 

"No:  I  mean  that  he  's  run  away." 
Though  he  knew  that  his  every 
word  was  cruel  as  a  blow,  he  told 
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her  the  bare,  hard  facts,  concealing 
nothing — feeling  that,  once  he  had 
begun,  concealment  was  useless,  im- 
possible. 

From  first  to  last  she  listened  in 
perfect  silence,  her  hands  clasped 
before  her,  her  eyes  holding  his 
steadfastly,  only  the  deathlike  white- 
ness of  her  face  betraying  her  agony. 
When  there  was  no  more  to  be  told, 
she  bowed  her  head  abjectly,  and 
her  slight  body  was  shaken  by  the 
stress  of  a  long,  sobbing  sigh. 

**How  could  her*  she  whispered, 
**oh,  how  could  he!** 

Tears  were  shining  upon  her  cheeks. 
Mark  took  her  small,  cold  hands, 
holding  them  fast  in  his  strong  clasp ; 
then,  with  profound  coijipassidii,  heed- 
less of  everything  but  her  need  to  be 
comforted,  he  drew  her  to  him,  and 
she  hid  her  face  upon  his  shoulder. 

'*I  was  so  sure  of  him,  this  time," 
she  sobbed.  After  a  moment  she 
drew  away  from  him,  commanding 
herself  bravely. 

**  Oh,  I  hoped  it  would  be 'different,** 
she  said,  with  infinite  sorrow.  **No 
one  here  knows;  but  I  must  tell  you 
now.  He  has  been  like  this  all  his 
life.  Right  and  wrong  have  never 
meant  anything  to  him,  except  when 
he  had  to  face  ptmishment.  He  did 
a  dreadful  thing — as  bad  as  this — 
back  there  where  our  home  was. 
We  had  to  give  up  everything  we  had 
to  make  it  right.  We  could  n*t  stay 
there,  after  that,  and  I  begged  him 
to  go  with  me  to  some  new  place, 
as  far  as  we  could  get  from  every- 
body and  everything,  where  life  itself 
would  be  new,  and  where  he  could 
begin  again.  He  was  willing  to  come, 
too;  I  thought  he  was  honestly 
ashamed,  and  I  hoped *' 

He  felt  himself  powerless  before 
her  great  grief,  and  he  did  not  try 
to  console  her. 

"What  can  we  do?**  he  asked 
simply. 

She  did  not  hesitate.  "Oh,  I  must 
find  him!**  she  cried.  "There  is 
nothing  else  to  do.  I  can't  let  him 
go.  I  must  find  him,  and  you  must 
be  my  friend  and  help  me.'*  Sudden 
recollection  came  to  .her  then,  and  a 


wave  of  vivid  color  swept  her  face. 
"But  he  took  all  you  had,"  she  said 
sadly.    "You  are  as  poor  as  I  now." 

"  Don't!*'  he  begged.  "  You  must  n't 
think  of  that.  Do  you  think  that 
matters,  beside  the  other?  If  you 
really  want  me  for  your  friend,  you 
must  n't  talk  of  that  part  any  more. 
You  've  got  to  promise." 

She  looked  at  him  long  and 
earnestly,  the  soft  color  mounting 
again;  then  gave  him  her  hand  with 
an  impulsive  gesture. 

"You  are  very  good  to  me,**  she 
breathed. 

He  would  not  let  her  hand  go,  but 
kept  it  in  his  own,  sheltering  it. 

"  Don't  be  afraid. "  he  said.  "We  '11 
find  him.  You  must  make  yourself 
believe  that.  There  '11  be  some  way. 
I  must  go  now,  but  I  '11  be  back  again, 
by  and  by.  I  '11  have  to  tell  some  of 
the  men  what  *s  happened — the  men 
I  *m  with,  you  know.** 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  she  agreed  quietly, 
and  with  that  he  left  her,  returning 
up  the  hill  to  Cannon. 

The  giant  was  still  bent  upon  his 
search  for  the  missing  horse,  flounder- 
ing through  the  tangled  thickets, 
wet  with  sweat,  talking  sturdily  to 
himself. 

"You  can  quit  your  hunting,*' 
Mark  said.  "You  won't  find  the 
horse  here.    Braidlaw  stole  him." 

Cannon  stood  erect,  towering,  red 
and  hot  with  sudden  rage. 

" Braidlaw !"  he  thundered.  "So 
Braidlaw  stole  him,  did  he?  How  do 
you  know?" 

Mark  told  how  he  knew,  going 
straight  to  the  point,  without  waste 
of  words,  while  Cannon  listened  with 
grim  attention,  his  hair  and  beard 
seeming  to  bristle  with  feeling  as  his 
understanding  laid  hold  of  the  facts. 
Mark  expected  a  passionate  outburst 
of  wrath;  but  at  the  last  Cannon 
sat  down  wearily  upon  a  fallen  log, 
nursing  his  huge  knees  between  his 
great  arms,  meditating  heavily  upon 
the  news. 

"  Here  to-day,  an*  gone  to-morroW!** 
he  said  finally,  with  childlike  mildness; 
then,  with  the  threat  of  gathering 
laughter  in  his  deep  voice:  "My  Lord, 
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Bailey,  but  it  seems  good  to  have 
things  turn  out  the  wav  you  expect 
'em  to,  don't  it?"  With  that  his 
laughter  burst  in  a  vibrant  bellow 
that  shook  the  woods. 

**I  wish  you  'd  tell  me  whom  the 
joke's  on,"  Mark  said,  when  the 
eruption  was  dying  away  in  the 
hairy  throat.  **I  can't  see  it,  and  I 
need  a  good  laugh  right  now." 

"Why,  you're  busted!"  Cannon 
shouted,  pounding  his  knee  with 
his  massive  fist.  **You're  busted! 
You  ain't  got  a  cent.  If  you  want 
even  one  little  drink  o'  whiskey,  you 
got  to  wait  till  somebody  asks  you. 
That's  what  tickles  me."  He  was 
quickly  sobered  as  another  phase 
of  the  matter  struck  him:  **How 
about  the  girl?  I  reckon  she  's  busted 
too.    What's  she  goin'  to  do?" 

"She  says  she's  going  to  find  her 
brother,"  Mark  told  him. 

"Yes,  I  expect,"  Cannon  drawled. 
"Of'  course!  That's  the  everlastin' 
woman  of  it.  Don't  it  make  you  sick? 
Now,  w^hat  the  devil  does  she  want 
to  find  him  for?  Why  don't  she  keep 
awav  from  him  an'  let  him  alone  till 
he  turns  up  nice  an'  dead  an'  ready  to 
be  took  back  to  the  family  graveyard? 
That 's  what  I  'd  do  with  him,  by 
God!  But  that  ain't  what  I  meant. 
What's  she  goin'  to  do  right  now? 
She  can't  be  let  be  this  wav.  You 
better  go  get  her  an'  fetch  her  up 
here  where  my  widder  is.  Or  wait: 
we  '11  go  an'  send  the  widder  down  to 
her.  It  takes  a  woman,  these  times. 
Come  on;  let 's  see  what  she  says." 

Mrs.  Cannon  was  growing  fretful 
over  the  delayed  breakfast,  which 
was  keeping  hot  about  the  open  fire, 
awaiting  Cannon's  return  from  his 
horse-hunt.     He  hailed  her  gleefully: 

"Look  here,  Molly,  what  I  've 
brought  you  to  feed.  Nothin'  in 
the  house  to  eat,  an'  nothin'  to  buy 
it  with.  Half-starved,  an'  too  proud 
to  beg.  Don't  be  scared  of  him;  he  's 
one  o'  these  here  poor  but  honest 
kind."  Another  attack  of  mirth  was 
threatening,  but  the  sight  and  scent 
of  the  waiting  breakfast  cut  it  off, 
and  he  threw  himself  down  cross- 
legged  upon  the  ground.     "Here's 


your  place,  Mark.  Don't  hang  back. 
Talkin'  an'  eatin'  always  go  mighty 
well  together,  if  you  want  to  talk 
when  you  're  hungry.    Help  yourself." 

Between  times,  while  he  attended 
to  his  lusty  appetite,  he  gave  the 
sorry  story  to  his  wife.  She  listened 
placidly,  seemingly  unperturbed, 
though  Mark  was  sure  of  her  generous 
sympathy. 

*  *  Poor  child ! ' '  she  said .  "Of  course 
I  '11  go.  Why,  Joe,  she  must  go  west 
with  us." 

"West?"  Cannon  echoed.  "What 
for?  To  hunt  for  him,  you  mean? 
He  did  n't  go  west — if  he  had  any 
sense,  he  did  n't.  He  'd  know  he 
can't  lose  himself  out  on  the  big  trail. 
What  fte  's  done,  if  he  had  any  sense 
left,  was  most  likely  to  cut  for  some 
o'  them'  .towns  down  the  river,  in 
Kansas  or  Missouri,  where  he  can 
stay  hid."  He  brooded  upon  the 
matter  for  a  moment,  over  his  pint 
of  coffee.  "West,"  he  repeated  with 
a  grin.  ".I  don't  know  but  that 's 
a  pretty  good  notion,  after  all.  We 
don't  want  her  to  find  him,  do  we? 
The  best  we  can  do  for  her  is  to  keep 
her  lookin'  in  all  the  unlikely  places, 
till  he  's  had  time  to  sink  himself  in 
deep  water  somewheres.  It  won't 
take  him  long.  The  trip  west  'U 
be  interestin'  an'  good  for  her  health, 
too.    You  go  talk  to  her.  Molly." 

She  went  at  once.  On  the  wav  she 
encountered  Forrester,  sauntering  lei- 
surely up  the  hill  to  his  day's  loafing 
in  Mark's  company.  To  him  she  told 
what  had  befallen,  and  their  plan 
for  Dorothy.  He  heard  her  through 
gravely  and  in  silence. 

"Of  course,"  he  said  then,  with 
unruffled  composure.  "It 's  the  only 
thing  to  do.  It  was  like  you  to  think 
of  it."  He  hesitated,  awkward, 
abashed,  flushing  with  boyish  em- 
barrassment. "But  you  must  let 
me  come  in  on  this  too,"  he  said 
lightly,  and  his  lazy  hand  was  out- 
stretched with  a  crumpled  roll  of 
bills.  "I  know  it 's  no  real  help,  of 
the  kind  she  needs;  but  it  may  come 
handy.  I  can't  go  to  her  with  it; 
she  wouldn't  let  me,  would  she? 
Folks   are    so   unreasonable   over   a 
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little  wad  of  money.  But  you  can 
take  it  for  her.  You  need  n't  give 
it  to  her  now,  but  you  can  keep  it 
tucked  away  somewhere,  for  emer- 
gency, and  not  let  her  know." 

Her  placid  eyes  were  moist,  and 
she  took  his  hand  between  her 
comfortable  palms  with  a  sympathetic 
pressure. 

**You  are  a  good  man,"  she  said 
warmly. 

His  flush  deepened  to  scarlet,  but 
he  would  not  let  voice  or  manner 
betray  him.  **Wait,  wait!"  he  cried 
gayly.  **That  line  isn't  in  the  play. 
If  you  begin  to  talk  like  that,  I  '11 
make  you  give  it  back.  What  you 
must  say  is,  *I  'U  keep  your  secret 
with  my  life' — something  like  that, 
you  know.  Seriously,  though,  Mrs. 
Cannon,  my  eyesight 's  poor  and  my 
judgment 's  bad  when  it  comes  to 
helping  anybody  in  distress.  If  you 
see  that  I  can  be  of  any  use,  pass  me 
the  word  on  the  quiet,  will  you?" 

With  that  he  went  on  his  way,  his 
hat  tipped  far  to  the  back  of  his  head, 
his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  the 
smoke  of  his  pipe  rising  in  a  tranquil 
cloud. 

For  once  he  found  Mark  idle,  sitting 
disconsolate  on  the  bench  beside  his 
cabin  door. 

**  I  hoped  you  'd  come, "  Mark  said. 
**I  've  got  to  talk  to  you." 

** Listen  a  minute,  first,"  Forrester 
interposed.  *'You  can  skip  the  har- 
rowing part.  I  know  it  already.  I 
ran  against  Mrs.  Cannon  down  below, 
and  she  told  me."  He  let  himself 
easily  down  to  his  favorite  seat  upon 
the  grass,  carefully  refilled  his  pipe 
and  got  it  well  aglow,  making  himself 
quite  comfortable. 

**Well,  here  I  am,"  Mark  said 
grimly.  **I  'm  mighty  glad  I  came. 
This  is  a  lot  better  than  Ohio." 

Forrester  made  an  inarticulate 
soimd  over  his  pipestem;  his  eyes 
were  shining  with  amusement. 

"What 's  my  part?"  he  asked.  " I 
suppose  I  *m  expected  to  tell  you 
how  sorry  I  am  that  you  've  got  to 
pull  outof  this  freighting  proposition." 

Mark  refused  to  join  in  his  levity. 
"What  else  can  I  do,"  he  demanded, 


"unless  they'll  give  me  work  with 
the  wagons?" 

Forrester  spat  with  a  grimace  of 
distaste.  "Don't  feel  obliged  to  be 
an  ass,  just  because  it  comes  natural 
and  easy  to  you,"  he  said  shortly. 
"This  is  no  time  for  any  of  your 
mock-heroics.  Let  me  tell  you  right 
now  that  you  're  going  to  stay  in 
the  combination,  and  you  're  going 
to  let  me  lend  you  the  money  for  it. 
You  can't  afi^ord  to  pass  it  up.  The 
chance  won't  come  again." 

Mark  answered  with  a  short,  harsh 
laugh.  This  was  just  what  he  had 
expected  and  half  feared.  "I  'm  not 
taking  charity,"  he  said  bluntly. 

"Damn  charity!"  Forrester  re- 
torted in  hot  impatience.  "You  fool! 
You  poor,  peevish  fool!"  But  he 
seemed  unequal  to  the  strain  of  sus- 
tained feeling,  and  his  voice  quickly 
fell  to  its  wonted  level.  "It's  not 
charity;  it's  plain  business.  I've 
got  the  money  free,  and  you  can 
pay  me  whatever  interest  they  get 
in  this  ravenous  country,  if  you  're 
bound  that  friendship  sha'n't  bear  so 
much  of  the  debt.  Why,  look  here!" 
Listlessly,  almost  aimlessly,  he  began 
feeling  through  his  pockets  and  be- 
neath his  wide  belt,  laying  upon  the 
grass  before  him  a  little  mound  of 
bills  and  gold  coin.  He  drew  back 
from  it.  touching  it  impatiently  with 
his  boot.  "I'm  rank  with  it.  I 
can't  use  it  all.  Whatever  virtue 
there  is  in  it  is  going  to  waste.  Damn 
it  all,  Mark,  that  stuff  has  always 
kept  between  my  friends  and  me. 
They  shy  off  from  it  as  if  it  were 
carrion.  I  wish  you  'd  tell  me  why 
it  is  that  you  '11  take  everything  else 
I  can  give  you — things  that  cost  me 
a  lot  more — but  won't  take  a  few 
scraps  of  dirty  paper  that  happens  to 
have  a  little  cheap  job-printing  on 
it.  Besides,  Mark,  they  're  going  to 
need  you.  Frick  's  been  counting  on 
you  for  a  sort  of  second  wagon-boss, 
under  Cannon.  They  '11  be  ready  to 
start  bv  the  middle  of  next  week, 
and  it 's  too  late  now  to  pick  up  an- 
other man,  even  to  take  the  place  of 
such  an  idiot  as  you  are.  But  you 
have  n't  got  a  patent  on  idiocy." 
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He  struck  a  match  upon  his  boot- 
heel  and  sat  watching  the  tiny 
flame  kindle. 

"You'll  take  this  stuff,"  he  said 
with  grave  calm,  **or  you '11.  watch 
it  bum."  He  set  the  match-flame 
against  the  end  of  one  of  the  tattered 
bills,  then  drew  back,  looking  on 
unmoved  while  the  edge  of  the  paper 
blackened  and  curled. 

Mark  set  his  foot  upon  the  blaze 
and  crushed  it  out. 

**  No,  I  *ve  got  no  patent  on  idiocy," 
he  said.  *'I  reckon  you  've  got  me 
where  I  can't  help  myself.  But  I 
hate  to  begin  so — ^in  debt,  and  under 
obligation,  even  to  you." 

* •  Pshaw! ' '  Forrester  scoffed.  '  *  You 
can  pay  it  back  twice  over,  after 
this  trip.  We  can't  keep  from  mak- 
ing money.  That  man  Frick  's  a 
wonder.  Our  boat  got  in  from  St. 
Louis  last  night,  and  he  '11  set  the 
men  to  work  on  the  loading  to-day, 
likely.  He  wants  you  at  the  Bluffs  in 
the  morning  to  help.  We  '11  fix  up 
this  deal  of  ours  then." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  freighters' 
train  drew  into  town  over  the  west- 
ward trail,  and  eagerly  Mark  sought 
news  of  Braidlaw.  He  had  stopped 
for  breakfast  in  the  early  morning 
at  the  freighters'  camp,  twenty-five 
miles  out,  hurrying  on  again,  so  soon 
as  breakfast  was  eaten,  telling  nothing 
of  his  destination  or  purpose. 

**A11  right,"  Cannon  said,  when  he 
had  heard.  **  He 's  turned  the  trump. 
Now  let's  see  how  much  he  knows 
about  the  game." 

With  the  dawn  of  the  next  day 
began  Mark's  work  with  the  men 
of  the  new  train ;  and  it  was  work  for 
men,  that  made  his  labor  of  the 
preceding  days  seem  no  more  than  a 
play-spell.  The  twenty-six  wagons 
of  the  train,  huge  of  body,  broad  of 
tire,  seeming  wholly  fit  for  what  was 
ahead,  were  drawn  up  in  order  along 
the  river  front,  ready  to  receive  their 
cargo  as  it  was  discharged  from  the 
boat's  hold;  and  through  the  hours 
of  the  long  days  the  laborers — two 
score  strong,  a  mighty  crew — toiled 
straining  and  sweating  and  swearing 
at    their   tasks,    piling   and    lashing 


upon  the  wagons  the  great  boxes, 
bales,  and  crates  of  wares  destined 
for  the  farther  places  on  the  trail 
beyond  the  plains,  a  two  or  three 
months'  journey  away. 

It  seemed  such  toil  as  the  gods 
knew  when  the  world  was  making; 
toil  of  a  primal  vigor  and  full  of  a 
primal  pain  and  a  primal  joy.  By 
mid-morning  of  the  first  day  Mark's 
long,  firm  muscles  seemed  ready  to 
tear  away  from  the  bones,  quivering 
with  utter  exhaustion,  his  deep  lungs 
gasping,  and  his  strong  heart  near  to 
bursting  with  the  rush  of  his  blood. 

Now  and  then,  when  the  chance 
came,  at  rare  moments,  when  the 
work  halted,  he  would  fall  at  his  length 
within  the  shadow  of  a  pile  of  freight 
or  in  the  full  glow  of  the  ardent  sun- 
light, lying  with  arms  and  legs  out- 
stretched, motionless,  feeling  that 
his  strength  had  been  spent  to  the 
very  uttermost ;  yet  rising  to  his  task 
again,  when  the  word  came,  with 
mind  and  body  flooded  with  the  im- 
abatable  vigor  of  his  splendid  youth 
and  health. 

Once  Cannon  came  to  him,  reeking 
wet,  the  back  of  his  scarlet  shirt 
torn  away  to  the  waist,  the  flesh  of 
his  igreat  shoulder  *  crushed  and 
bleeding. 

**Here,  Bailey,"  he  said,  with  a 
sort  of  lusty  savagery  in  his  deep 
voice,  **fix  this  up  for  me,  will  you? 
One  o'  them  boxes  slipped."  Then, 
when  Mark  touched  the  edges  of  the 
ragged  wound  gently:  **No,  no;  not 
my  shoulder  —  my  shirt!  My  shoul- 
der '11  grow  up,  but  my  shirt  won't. 
Makes  me  feel  plumb  naked.  Take  a 
piece  o'  string,  or  a  splinter,  or 
something  an'  kind  o'  hitch  it  up 
somehow,  till  I  can  get  home  to  the 
widder." 

While  Mark  did  as  he  was  bidden, 
the  giant  breathed  a  deep  sigh  of 
profound  weariness.  "Lord,  but  this 
is  work!  Just  look  at  them  boys  go 
at  it.  Makes  me  grunt  to  watch  'em. 
But  Frick  says  we  've  got  to  be  ready 
to  start  by  stm-up  next  Wednesday. 
He  talks  as  if  he  knows.  But  six 
days!  I  don't  believe  it.  It  can't  be 
did.     Have  you  seen  Frick?    Not  a 
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drop  o*  sweat  on  him.  I  don't 
believe  he 's  human  enough  to  sweat. 
He  must  be  some  kind  of  a  devil." 

As  the  sturdy  days  passed,  Flick's 
word  seemed  more  and  more  likely 
to  be  made  good.  Toward  the  last, 
when  daylight  was  not  enough, 
torches  were  brought  and  set  up,  and 
by  their  yellow  flare  the  crew  labored 
on,  a  piece  of  living  mechanism. 
At  midnight  on  Tuesday  Frick  walked 
up  and  do^-n  the  line  of  wagons  with 
a  torch-bearer,  critically  scanning 
the  loads  and  the  skilful  knotting  of 
the  thick  ropes  that  bound  them 
in  place,  while  the  men  stood  back 
triumphant. 

**A  good  job,  boys,"  Frick  said 
coolly.  *  *  There  's  whiskey  and  supper 
at  the  Bolt  wood  place,  waiting  for 
you.  But  don't  overdo  it.  I  want 
every  wagon-man  in  his  place  at 
sunrise." 

And  at  sunrise  the  train  got  under 
way,  the  laden  wagons  crossing  in  de- 
tachments by  the  ferry  to  the  Ne- 
braska side,  to  be  marshalled  there 
for  a  last  inspection.  The  draught 
animals  were  oxen — superb,  sturdy 
beasts,  made  for  hardship;  and  with 
the  train  was  a  little  band  of  horses 
for  such  need  as  might  befall.  Frick, 
who  was  to  captain  the  train,  rode 
quietly  from  wagon  to  wagon,  with 
a  final  word  here  and  there  to  the 
men;  then  the  giant  Cannon,  standing 
by  the  lead  team,  gave  a  mighty 
shout,  half  an  order  to  his  beasts 
and  half  a  defiant  challenge  to  Fate; 
the  long  lash  of  his  braided  whip 
leaped  forward  over  the  backs  of 
his  oxen,  and  the  great  creatures  set- 
tled their  massive  shoulders  straining 
against  the  yokes.  What  was  to 
come  thenceforward  would  come. 

As  the  line  crept  westward  through 
the  town,  other  wagons  fell  into 
the  rear — emigrant  parties  that  had 
been  awaiting  this  chance  to  join 
with  some  large  train  for  common 
safety  against  the  unknown  perils 
of  the  long  journey.  There  were  a 
score  of  these,  variously  laden  and 
variously  bound,  making  in  all  a 
strong  company-strong  in  numbers, 
and  strong  in  those  undefined  qual- 


ities  that   were   to   give   form   and 
character  to  the  new  land. 

When  the  train  came  to  the  foot 
of  the  first  hill-slope  and  began  the 
slow  ascent,  Mark  glanced  back 
from  his  place,  taking  in  the  long 
perspective  of  the  line.  At  the  head 
of  the  emigrant  division  was  Cannon's 
own  wagon;  upon  the  seat,  under 
the  arch  of  the  canvas,  sat  Cannon's 
wife,  and  by  her  side  was  Dorothy  ^ 
Braidlaw. 

At  the  summit  of  the  chain  of 
bluffs  Mark  paused,  standing  for 
a  time  with  head  bared  to  the  warm 
wind,  possessed  by  a  sort  of  awe 
that  had  no  tinge  of  fear.  He  was 
taking  leave  of  the  past,  welcoming 
the  future,  that  held— God  knew  what 
of  good  and  evil,  of  gain  or  loss. 

Omaha  lay  below,  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  a  cluster  of  dusky 
specks  in  a  wide  expanse  of  living 
green.  Beyond,  stretching  its  sinuous- 
length  for  miles  through  the  heart 
of  the  valley,  lay  the  mighty  Missouri, 
beautiful  and  shining  in  the  sunlight ; 
and  farther  still,  ten  miles  away, 
swelled  the  low  line  of  the  Iowa  hills — 
full  breasts  of  the  great,  good  Tiflother 
Earth.  The  valley  forest  ended 
where  he  stood,  and  to  the  westward 
opened  illimitable  miles  of  billowy 
prairie;  treeless  save  where  here  and 
there  a  threadlike  line  of  cottonwoods 
marked  the  course  of  a  tiny  streamlet ; 
trackless  save  for  the  gray  zigzag 
of  the  trail;  empty  of  all  that  had 
made  the  life  ^e  had  known.  From 
rim  to  rim  of  the  horizon  the  deep 
dome  of  the  sky  was  immaculate. 
The  wide,  unconquered  wildness  of 
the  prospect  entered  his  very  soul, 
making  him  one  with  it.  Before  him 
lay  his  portion.  He  laughed  aloud, 
exultingly,  as  he  urged  his  oxen 
again  into  motion. 

For  Dorothy,  too,  the  moment  was 
like  a  crisis.  As  their  wagon  topped 
the  bluff  and  her  eyes  swept  the 
broad,  waste  miles,  she  drew  nearer 
to  Mrs.  Cannon's  side,  shrinking. 

'*It  frightens  me!"  she  whispered. 

The  older  woman's  motherly  arm 
was  about  her,  the  motherly  cheek 
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pressed  against  her  fair  hair.  '*You 
dear  child  ! "  the  motherly  lips  mur- 
mured. 

**You  aren't  afraid?"  Dorothy 
questioned. 

The  rich  answering  laugh  was 
very  comforting.  *' Afraid.?  No! 
I  wanted  to  come  with  Joe.  The 
women  will  help  make  the  new 
country,  and  I  wanted  to  see  what 
it 's  like.  You  must  n't  let  yourself 
be  afraid,  deary." 

***The  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land,'*'  Dorothy  said  softly. 
**That  's  been  haunting  me  ever 
since  we  came  here.  I  never  knew 
what  it  meant  before." 

Forrester  rode  up  beside  the  wagon, 
his  broad  hat  swinging  at  his  side, 
the  wind  lifting  the  thick  brown  hair 
from  about  his  smooth  forehead. 
He  had  whimsically  refused  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  party  in  the  town; 
good-byes  were  too  discomposing;  he 
would  ride  out  upon  the  trail  for  a 
little  way,  until  he  saw  the  train 
fairly  started,  and  then  slip  away 
without  harrowing  emotion.  He  sat 
his  horse  with  the  easy  indolence  that 
seemed^  inseparable  from  him,  and 
his  eyes  were  merry. 

**Do  you  know  what  this  crowd 
makes  me  think  of?"  he  cried  gayly: 
**The  children  of  Israel  going  up  out 
of  Egypt.  Only  I  don't  seem  to  see 
old  Mister  Moses.  Your  husband's 
beard  is  n't  the  right  color,  Mrs.  Can- 
non; and  Frick  couldn't  pass  for  a 
patriarch  in  a  blind  asylum." 

Dorothy  spoke  with  a  kindred 
caprice:  **But  we  have  plenty  of 
Aarons." 

His  glance  sought  her  face  and 
lingered  there  for  a  little  time; 
only  for  a  moment,  yet  in  that  mo- 
ment a  hand's-breadth  of  shadow 
fell  upon  his  levity,  then  passed — 
so  quickly  that  only  Mrs.  Cannon 
knew  that  it  had  come  and  gone. 

*'A  right  good  bunch  of  Aarons," 
he  returned.  **And  they're  a  lot 
safer  to  travel  with — steady,  and 
sober,  and  sure-going,  and  willing 
to  bear  the  curse  of  things." 

*'0h,  I  think  Moses  was  splendid!" 
the  girl  challenged. 


"Splendid!"  he  echoed.  "Yes 
that  was  his  chief  trouble.  It  must 
have  made  him  a  mighty  uncom- 
fortable chap  to  live  with.  No ;  when 
it  comes  right  down  to  hard  living, 
give  me  an  Aaron  for  a  bunk-mate, — 
one  of  the  healthy  sort,  that  see  things 
right  side  up.  Poor,  splendid  Moses 
would  have  got  his  picnic  party  all 
balled  up  if  he  had  n't  had  Aaron 
along  to  keep  him  straightened  out." 

He  tightened  his  rein  and  straight- 
ened his  posture  in  the  saddle.  **I 
must  talk  to  that  boy  Mark  a  minute," 
he  said,  and  rode  forward  along  the 
line,  carrying  himself  with  the  grace 
of  a  bom  horseman;  the  eyes  of  the 
women  following  him. 

** There's  a  true  man,  my  deary," 
Mrs^  Cannon  said  softly. 

The  girl  did  not  answer  at  once. 
**Yes,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  by 
and  by.  '*  Yes,  I  think  he  is.  He  's 
the  kind  of  man  I  would  want  to 
have  for  my  friend." 

Mrs.  Cannon's  placid  brows  were 
lifted,  ever  so  slightly,  and  a  faint 
smile  hovered  about  the  comers  of 
her  lips;  but  she  was  content  with 
silence. 

Forrester  drew  rein  again  at  Mark's 
side,  where  the  man  walked  by  his 
ox-team,  patiently  drilling  himself 
in  the  use  of  the  braided  whip. 

**A11  the  big  and  little  gods  are 
smiling  on  us,  Mark,"  the  boy  cried 
happily.  **Lord!  but  it  looks  fine, 
doesn '  t  it  ?  Seeing  the  procession  start 
gave  me  the  first  real  thrill  I  've  had 
since  I  put  on  long  breeches.  I  wish 
— My  poor  soul!  I  wish  I  had  nerve 
enough  to  go  on  with  you.  More 
than  a  thousand  miles  afoot!" 

A  new  assurance  soimded  in  Mark's 
voice.  "This  is  where  I  seem  to 
belong,  Jack.  I  've  been  waiting  for 
this." 

"I  believe  you!"  He  sat  drooping 
forward  in  his  saddle,  looking  away 
to  the  far  line  of  the  level  horizon. 
*'No!"  he  said  presently.  **I  reckon 
I  'd  better  toddle  back.  The  thrill 
would  most  likely  die  down  in  me, 
out  there  in  the  middle  of  the  desert 
somewhere,  and  then  where  would  I 
be?     I  'm  afraid  the  kind  of  feeling 
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that  carries  a  man  through  deserts 
does  n't  come  in  thrills.  I  *11  stay 
with  you  till  dinner  time,  and  then 
I  '11  go  back." 

Their  talk  was  of  an  aimless,  hap- 
hazard sort,  while  the  boy  rode  by 
his  friend's  side,  keeping  his  horse 
checked  to  a  slow  walk,  timed  to 
the  pace  of  the  train.  Sometimes  it 
touched  upon  intimate  things  in 
the  deeper  places  of  their  lives;  and 
again  it  would  drift  lightly  in  the 
shallows.  The  mellow  warmth  of  the 
sunlit  summer  day  lulled  them  into 
the  serenity  of  mere  living  and 
breathing. 

The  laden  train  seemed  only  to 
crawl  along  the  trail,  like  a  huge, 
overfed  reptile  made  drowsy  by  the 
increasing  heat  of  the  oncoming 
noon;  the  heavy,  plodding  feet  of 
the  oxen  lifting  and  falling,  lifting 
and  falling  in  slow,  stolid,  changeless 
rhythm,  their  great  heads  bent  low, 
their  great  bodies  swaying  with  a 
Cumbrous  motion  as  they  dragged 
at  their  yokes.  Now  and  again 
Mark  felt  it  a  real  hardship  to  match 
their  steps  with  his,  while  his  desire 
leaped  far  ahead;  yet  for  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  he  must 
keep  that  pace,  across  desert  wastes 
and  through  mountain  fastnesses — 
brave  discipline  for  impatience. 

But  the  plodding  steps  fell  surely, 
inevitably ;  slow  minute  followed  slow 
minute,  and  the  morning  passed. 
Toward  noontime  the  train  crept 
down  into  the  little  valley  of  the 
Papillion,  and  there  a  halt  was  made 
for  dinner.  Forrester  still  kept  at 
Mark's  side,  and  together  they 
would  have  taken  their  places  in 
the  general  mess  provided  for  the 
men;  but  Cannon  willed  other- 
wise. 

"You  youngsters  come  along  with 
me,"  he  ordered  brusquely,  and  led 
them  to  a  nook  in  the  grass-grown 
elm  grove,  where  Mrs.  Cannon  and 
Dorothy  were  setting  out  their  meal 
at  the  water's  edge;  and  there  they 
took  their  nooning. 

Their  talk  had  no  deep  meaning; 
it  was  all  of  happy,  light-tempered 
nothings.    The  morning  had  wrought 


powerfully  upon  Mark  and  Cannon, 
giving  them  a  sort  of  foretaste  of 
triumph  that  was  yet  free  of  the 
weariness  and  disillusion  of  triumph. 
Upon  Forrester  too  it  had  wrought 
curiously,  though  so  differently.  The 
mood  of  a  man  was  hardly  his ;  there 
was  upon  him  rather  the  buoyant 
quality  of  that  first  time  in  untroubled 
youth  when  the  heart's  outlook  is 
wide  and  cloudless,  and  when  the 
mind  has  no  doubting  questions  to 
ask  of  life,  finding  it  wholly  good. 
His  habitual  indifference  was  put 
aside;  his  happiness  was  sincere  to 
the  hour's  end. 

His  place  was  across  from  Dorothy, 
where  she  sat  resting  against  the 
shaggy  gray  trunk  of  an  elm.  She 
took  but  small  part  in  the  wordy 
trifling  over  the  dinner,  and  the  boy 
seemed  subtly  glad  to  have  it  so. 
His  badinage  was  with  the  others, 
yet  his  eyes  were  upon  her,  watch- 
ing the  delicate  play  of  the  lights 
and  shades  of  feeling  as  she  listened. 

The  camp  was  astir  again,  and 
Forrester  rose  from  his  place  with 
something  of  the  air  of  waking  to 
consciousness. 

"Here's  where  I  quit  you,"  he 
said.  **I  'm  sorry.  I  think  I  '11  go 
hunt  a  hole  somewhere  and  crawl 
into  it  till  you  get  back.  I  'm  go- 
ing to  miss  you  a  lot.  Tell  me  good- 
bye now,  quick,  and  let  me  go." 

He  gave  his  hand  with  a  sort  of 
eager  haste  to  the  men  and  to 
Mrs.    Cannon,  and  at  last  to  Dorothy. 

"Good  luck!"  he  said  quietly, 
simply,  and  kept  her  hand  in  his 
with  a  firm,  detaining  pressure,  his 
eyes,  their  gay  light  dying  away, 
lingering  upon  hers  until  her  cheeks 
were  suffused  with  the  flush  of 
a  shy  confusion.  "Good  luck!"  he 
said  again,  and  let  her  go,  turning 
away  to  where  his  horse  was  tethered, 
grazing. 

As  the  train  got  under  way,  he  sat 
in  his  saddle  at  the  side  of  the  trail, 
looking  on,  calling  a  laughing  farewell 
to  each  in  turn  as  they  passed  him. 
When  the  last  wagon  had  gone  by, 
still  he  sat,  looking  after  them.  Where 
the    descent   of    the    next    hill-slope 
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began,  Mark  looked  back  and  saw 
that  he  had  not  stirred. 

A  half-hour  passed.  Then,  from  off 
to  one  side  of  the  trail  a  shout  came 
faintly;  and  when  Mark  looked,  there 
was  Forrester,  riding  at  a  mad 
gallop  down  from  one  of  the  bolder 
crests.  When  he  drew  rein  again  at 
Mark's  side,  his  face  was  beaming. 

'*You  thought  you  were  rid  of  me, 
didn't  you?"  he  laughed.  "Well, 
you  're  not.    I  'm  going  along." 


IV 


The  first  night's  camp-groimd  was 
foimd  at  sunset  in  a  wide,  grassy 
vale  between  sheltering  hills,  where 
a  rain-made  pool  gave  water  for  the 
beasts.  The  wagons  were  drawn 
compactly  together,  and  the  oxen 
were  freed  and  turned  adrift  to  graze, 
under  the  care  of  herders,  still  bearing 
the  heavy  yokes  that  bound  them  to 
their  mates.  Bright  fires  leaped  out 
amongst  the  gathering  shadows,  and 
the  warm  air  was  laden  with  the 
odors  of  supper.  The  rigor  of  the 
day  was  abated. 

Against  Cannon's  urgent  insistence, 
Mark  ate  his  supper  with  the  wagon- 
men,  eager  to  get  upon  terms  with 
those  who  were  to  be  his  companions 
through  the  long  months.  They  were 
a  fine  lot,  abounding  in  fresh  animal 
vitality,  that  foimd  free  expression 
in  this  hour  of  relaxation.  The  air 
rang  with  their  vibrant  laughter  and 
wholesome,  broad- tempered  banter. 
Strangers  but  a  little  while  before, 
they  were  now  linked  in  a  strong 
comradeship,  to  which  none  was  an 
alien.  They  lingered  long  over  the 
meal,  making  the  most  of  the  golden 
hour.  A  little  company  of  Indians 
came  into  the  camp — Omahas  or 
Winnebagoes,  returning  to  their  vil- 
lage from  the  hunt — standing  stoic- 
ally by,  silent  but  hopeful  of  largess. 
The  spirit  of  the  hour  would  suffer 
none  to  be  shut  out,  and  they 
squatted  upon  the  ground  and  ate 
their  fill. 

Dusk  had  deepened  into  night  ere 
the  meal  was  done.  Then  Mark 
walked  idly  about  the  camp,  from 


group  to  group,  looking  on  at  the 
jollity.  Soon  he  encountered  Frick, 
loitering  like  himself,  his  day's  cares 
ended.  Frick  fell  into  step  with  him, 
speaking  with  a  new  joviality: 

*'We  've  started  first-rate,  Bailey. 
Not  an  accident,  and  every  wheel's 
turn  has  counted.  How  do  you  like 
bull-whacking?  You  seemed  to  do  a 
lot  better  than  the  average  green 
hand." 

**0h,  I  reckon  a  man  can  manage 
anything  he  sets  out  to,"  Mark  re- 
turned soberly — a  sincere  expression 
of  his  dominant  mood. 

**  Yes,  I  guess  that 's  so.  It 's  done 
me  a  lot  of  good  to  watch  the  boys 
to-day.  I  'm  not  going  to  be  afraid 
on  their  account.  They  've  got  the 
will.  That 's  one  thing  this  new 
country 's  going  to  teach.  The  man 
who  wins  will  have  to  learn  to  make 
up  his  mind  in  a  hurry  about  new 
things,  and  then  stick  to  his  purpose. 
Adaptability's  well  enough  in  the 
old  places;  but  it  '11  be  a  drug  in  the 
market  here  for  a  while,  compared 
with  sheer  brute  tenacity.  Your 
easy,  adaptable  fellow  always  needs 
some  luck  to  help  him  out;  but  the 
man  with  an  unalterable  will  has  a 
better  resource  than  luck." 

He  meditated  upon  the  matter 
for  a  time  before  he  went  on. 

**I  don't  know  what  we  '11  do  with 
Jack,"  he  said,  as  though  this 
thought  grew  naturally  out  of  the 
other.  "It's  a  queer  notion  of  his 
— ^wanting  to  go  with  the  train,  at 
the  last  minute.  He  won't  stick  it 
out,  of  course;  he  '11  be  dead  tired  in 
a  week,  and  wish  he  had  n't  come. 
If  it  comes  to  that,  he  can  go  back 
with  some  east-bound  train.  He 's 
a  strange  chap.  I  don't  understand 
him  at  all.  There's  no  more  gener- 
ous-hearted fellow  in  the  world;  yet 
I  'm  hot  sure  but  that  this  lazy  in- 
difference of  his  is  the  supremest  kind 
of  selfishness,  after  all.  He  needs 
some  kind  of  a  thorough  waking  up." 

Suddenly  a  new  note  sounded 
above  the  medley  of  talk  and  laughter. 
One  of  the  emigrants  had  brought  a 
violin  from  his  wagon  and  was  play- 
ing a  simple  dance  melody,  the  tones 
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rising  faint  but  sweet  and  clear  in  the 
wide  outdoor  space.  They  were  as  a 
summons  to  the  lotmgers,  who  gath- 
ered quickly  about  the  musician, 
standing  in  expectant  silence  until  one 
of  the  men  clasped  his  arms  about 
his  wife  and  swung  with  a  laugh  into 
the  familiar  step.  Then  a  clamorous 
shout  went  up;  a  near  fire  was  piled 
high  with  wood  and  a  broad  space 
was  cleared  around  it,  brilliantly 
lighted  by  the  ruddy  glow.  The 
fiddler  struck  into  another  tune, 
rollicking,  irresistible,  standing  by  the 
fire,  keeping  time  to  the  measure 
with  the  swaying  of  his  long  body 
and  the  stamping  of  his  booted  foot. 

"Choose  your  pardners  !  **  he  called 
above  the  merry  din ;  and  on  the 
instant  the  spirit  of  the  dance  caught 
them — slender  maids  and  buxom 
matrons,  graybeards  and  agile  boys, 
in  a  whirling  eddy. 

"Look!"  Frick  cried.  "That's 
what  makes  us  strong,  Bailey!  God 
only  knows  what 's  ahead  of  us — , 
life  or  death.  But  it's  all  one  to 
them  now.  Lord,  Lord,  but  I  love 
such  men !  They  're  like  the  old 
northland  heroes." 

The  blood  of  the  old  heroes  was  in 
them,  dilute  but  ineradicable.  They 
were  barbarians  no  longer,  like  their 
forefathers;  time  had  quelled  some- 
what the  primal  fierceness,  the  red 
blaze  of  lust,  the  fury  of  unbridled 
passion,  giving  them  instead  a  finer 
strength,  a  firmer  grasp  upon  virtue; 
but  their  blood  still  leaped  from  their 
hearts,  hot  and  throbbing,  at  the 
sound  of  the  old,  wild  call — call  that 
had  first  lured  the  hordes  of  the 
North  into  action,  dim-  centuries 
gone;  call  now  masterful  and  strong 
as  ever — the  call  of  the  new  trail 
to  restless  feet,  the  call  of  battle  to 
the  soul  that  loves  a  fight.  The 
majesty  of  a  rude  might  was  upon 
them,  and  the  stamp  of  the  race's 
master-passion  —  steadfast  integrity. 
They  would  go  wrong  sometimes, 
these  conquerors  of  the  wilderness; 
tut  their  errancies  would  come  not 
from  weakness  but  from  uncon- 
trollable excess  of  strength. 

Cannon  came  up  with  his  wife  and 


stood  for  a  moment  looking  on  with 
quickening  interest;  then  his  big 
laugh  rang  out  above  the  gay  tumult. 

"I  could  dance,  once,"  he  cried 
heartily.  **I  can  do  it  yet,  if  they  '11 
give  me  room.  Come  on,  old  lady, 
let's  try  it  a  whirl." 

He  caught  her  in  his  huge  arms  and 
bore  her  in  amongst  the  revellers, 
struggling  hardily  to  fall  into  the 
rhythm  of  their  step,  laboring  heavily, 
towering  above  the  others,  his  bushy 
hair  and  beard  showing  like  a  beacon 
to  light  them  on  to  fresh  enjoyment. 
Then  Mark  saw  Forrester  move  by 
with  Dorothy  Braidlaw  in  his  arms, 
upon  his  face  a  light  of  calm  content ; 
and  the  sight  brought  him  a  vague 
uneasiness. 

"Trust  Jack!"  Frick  commented. 
"That  boy  always  lights  on  his  feet. 
It's  no  cunning  contrivance  of  his; 
he  was  just  bom  to  it.  Look  well 
together,  don't  they?  Well,  I  *m 
going  to  bed.    Good  night." 

Forrester  and  Dorothy  left  the 
circle  of  the  dancers,  joining  Mark 
where  he  stood  apart.  The  girl  was 
flushed,  breathless,  her  fair  hair  in 
disorder,  hanging  in  loose,  lustrous 
masses  about  her  shoulders.  She 
put  up  her  hands,  catching  the 
thick  coils  into  place,  laughing,  her 
eyes  brilliant. 

"It's  been  just  the  right  ending 
for  the  day,"  she  said  happily. 
"Look!  Was  there  ever  another 
picture  like  that?" 

But  Mark  could  not  look  at  the 
merrymakers;  he  must  look  at  her 
instead,  as  she  stood  by  his  side — 
instinct  with  life,  her  sweet  face 
irradiated  and  glorified  by  the  tender 
light,  wholly  responsive  to  the  subtle 
influence  of  the  scene,  seeming  like 
an  elfin  sprite  there  in  the  wide  vale, 
with  the  wild,  wonderful  night  about 
her. 

Cannon  too  made  his  escape  from 
the  whirl,  his  deep  lungs  gasping, 
his  face  beaded  with  moisture. 

"  Whee-e! "  he  cried.  "  For  heaven's 
sake,  let  me  get  my  front  feet  on  the 
ground  agaii>!  Here,  Jack,  you  take 
my  wife.  She  ain't  had  enough. 
But  I  have!     I  *m  going  back  to  the 
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wagon,  where  I  can  sit  down  and 
smoke." 

Then,  for  the  first  time  since  that 
morning  when  he  had  told  her  of 
Braidlaw's  misdoing,  Mark  was  alone 
with  Dorothy.  He  could  hardly 
have  told  why,  but  he  had  chosen 
to  avoid  a  meeting  which  he  feared 
must  lead  them  in  speech  over 
difficult  places.  It  was  only  the 
man's  way  of  letting  Time  heal  those 
hurts  against  which  his  own  poor 
skill  is  \mavailing.  Now  that  the 
meeting  had  come,  it  brought  to 
him  an  awkward  constraint,  and  he 
waited  for  her  to  speak. 

**I  had  never  dreamed  that  such 
things  as  this  could  really  be,'*  she 
said  softly,  after  a  little  time.  '*It 
seems  as  though  nobody  has  ever 
been  here  before — ^as  though  the 
place  has  been  waiting  for  us  since 
the  very  beginning/* 

His  embarrassment  clung  to  him, 
and  he  would  not  trust  himself  to 
say  what  was  in  this  thoughts. 
When  he  spoke,  it  was  in  merest 
commonplace : 

**You  aren't  tired,  after  the  day's 
ride?" 

"No,  no!  I  enjoyed  every  minute 
of  it.  It  was  all  so  new  to  me.  I 
did  n't  want  it  to  end ;  and  now  I 
wish  this  could  last  for  a  long  time." 
She  fell  into  pensive  quiet,  standing 
with  her  hands  clasped  before  her, 
her  eyes  raised,  looking  not  at  him, 
not  at  the  dancers,  not  at  anything 
near,  but  far  away  into  the  great 
starlit  hollow  of  the  night.  "  It  must 
be  all  right,"  she  said,  "but  the 
best  things  are  so  soon  over  with. 
I  wonder  if  the  good  times  will  last 
as  long  as  we  want  them  to,  in  the 
next  life,  or  if  we  '11  have  to  keep 
going  on  and  on,  from  one  thing  to 
another." 

Strong  man  that  he  was,  with  this 
robust  joy  in  the  present  so  intense,  he 
smiled  at  the  saying  as  at  a  pretty 
whim. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  returned.  "I 
don't  believe  I  care.  This  life 's  plenty 
good  enough  for  me."     . 

She  turned  to  him  then,  her  eyes 
meeting    his    calmly,    yet    with    a 


question  in  their  depths.  "Good 
enough?"  she  echoed.  "Do  you  find 
it  so?" 

"  I  have  never  wanted  anything  that 
I  thought  this  life  could  n't  give  me," 
he  answered  honestly.  "  Yes,  this  life 
suits  me,  through  and  through,  every 
bit  of  it." 

"You  don't  mean  that,"  she  said 
with  gentle  gravity.  "The  bad 
too,  and  all  that  goes  wrong?" 

"  I  'm  human, "  he  returned  lightly. 
"We  humans  need  some  bad  mixed 
with  the  good.  I  like  to  have  things 
go  wrong,  once  in  a  while,  because 
that  gives  me  a  chance  to  try  and  put 
them  right  again.  I  don't  want  to 
think  too  much  about  another  life, 
while  I  'm  living  this  one.  It  would 
weaken  me.  I  should  n't  care  enough 
about  my  failures  here,  if  I  kept  on 
thinking  about  having  another  life 
to  straighten  them  out.  I  'd  rather 
do  that  now." 

"Ah!"  she  persisted.  "Do  you 
find  that  so  easy  to  do?     I  don't." 

"Easy?  No.  But  I  don't  want 
to  put  it  off  on  that  account,  hoping 
it  will  be  easier  by  and  by.  Oh, 
things  get  taken  care  of  pretty  well. 
Why,  what  if  I  *d  spent  yesterday 
worrying  about  the  hard  time  we 
might  have  to-day,  getting  the  train 
started  and  the  rest:  I  'd  have  been 
fooled  clear  through,  wouldn't  I?" 
He  smiled  down  upon  her  with  easy 
assurance.  "I  took  it  for  granted 
that  Frick  knew  what  he  was  doing; 
and  I  'm  taking  it  for  granted  the 
Almighty  knows  what  He's  about 
too.  This  life  is  to  get  things  done  in; 
and  don't  you  suppose  He  '11  let  us 
do  what  He  wants  us  to,  and  the 
way  He  wants?" 

It  was  she  who  smiled  now  at  his 
confident  sophistry.  "Are  you  al- 
ways so  willing,  then,  to  take  His 
way?  Don't  you  some  times  prefer 
just  your  own  man's  way?" 

"I  guess  maybe  that's  so,"  he 
laughed  in  frank  confession.  "But 
I  like  to  think  that  if  it  could  be 
averaged  up  I  've  done  more  good 
than  bad.  I  don't  know  whose  way 
that  is — mine  or  His;   but  it  smts 


me. 
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She  waited  for  a  little  time;  then 
her  speech  took  the  intimate  turn 
he  had  feared. 

"There  is  my  brother/*  she. said 
gently.  *  *  Will  you  tell  me  something  ? 
I  've  been  wondering  about  it.  If 
I  were  not  here,  and  you  had  only 
yourself  and  him  to  think  about, 
what  would  you  do?" 

The  question  had  been  no  more  than 
a  deep  undercurrent  in  his  thoughts 
before;  but  now  he  put  it  to  himself 
frankly,  and  was  sure  of  his  answer. 

"You  asked  me  that  because  you 
want  to  know,"  he  said  steadily, 
"so  I  won't  lie  to  you.  I  reckon 
I  'd  have  followed  him  up  till  I 
found  him,  and  then  we  'd  have  had 
it  out  between  us,  somehow.  But 
you  are  here,  don't  you  see,  and  so — 
Oh,  what's  the  use!"  and  he  flung 
out  his  strong  arms  with  a  gesture  of 
dismissal.  "Don't  let's  talk  about 
that  any  more.  We  can't  make  it 
any  different  by  talking.  Let 's  just 
think  it  's  going  to  come  out  all 
right." 

The  fire  had  fallen  low;  the  music 
had  ceased,  and  the  dancers  were 
separating.  He  walked  at  her  side 
through  the  camp  until  they  came  to 
Cannon's  wagon.  She  had  not  spoken 
again,  after  his  last  brusque  word; 
and  now  she  said  no  more  than  a 
murmured  "Good  night"  before  she 
left  him. 

A  shadow  was  over  his  thoughts, 
as  he  walked  slowly  on  to  his  own 
wagon,  dwelling  upon  what  had 
passed  between  them.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  he  had  not  said  the  right 
things.  He  rolled  himself  in  his 
blankets  and  lay  down  upon  the 
ground  to  catch  a  little  sleep  before 
midnight,  when  he  was  to  take  his 
turn  for  two  hours  with  the  camp 
watch.  But,  though  quiet  settled 
all  arotmd,  sleep  would  not  come. 
Now  and  again  an  ox  lowed  on  its 
pasture-ground  near  by;  once,  from 
afar,  came  the  thin,  shrill  wail  of  a 
solitary  wolf;  and  once  a  child  in  one 
of  the  emigrant  wagons  awoke  and 
cried.  Save  for  these  fitful  sounds 
there  was  only  the  silence  of  the 
prairie  night — not  a  dead  but  a  liv- 


ing silence.  Here  and  there  through 
the  camp  a  bed  of  embers  glowed 
faintly  through  its  covering  of  ash; 
otherwise  there  was  no  light  save 
that  of  the  tranquil  stars. 

He  lay  tossing  restlessly,  listen- 
ing with  straining  ears,  staring  with 
straining  eyes,  his  every  sense  over- 
wrought, until  the  time  came  when 
he  must  go  on  watch.  Then,  as 
he  paced  his  arc  of  the  wide  circle 
that  enclosed  the  camp,  with  his 
rifle  upon  his  shoulder,  his  agitation 
went  with  him.  He  could  not  make 
it  out.  Once  he  paused  in  his  walk, 
leaning  with  crossed  arms  upon  his 
rifle,  looking  away  across  the  dark 
prairie;  and  again  from  the  darkness 
there  arose  before  him  the  semblance 
of  a  sweet,  gentle  face,  the  lips  smiling, 
the  eyes  shining  with  a  dusky  glory 
from  beneath  a  thick  confusion  of 
fair  hair,  as  he  had  seen  her  come 
from  the  dance  with  Forrester.  But 
as  he  dwelt  upon  the  image,  suddenly 
its  happy  radiance  was  dimmed, 
overcast  by  sadness,  as  he  had  seen 
her  at  the  last.  He  took  up  his 
walk  again  with  a  sigh. 

"God!"  he  brooded.  "It  looks  as 
though  things  are  going  to  be  dif- 
ferent— somehow — after  this." 

At  the  end  of  another  day,  camp 
was  made  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Elkhom,  amongst  thick  masses  of 
box-elder  and  cottonwood.  Some  of 
the  emigrants  had  pushed  on  ahead 
of  the  train,  earlier  in  the  day, 
himting,  and  were  waiting  on  the 
camp-ground  with  abundant  venison 
and  wild  fowl;  and  again  the  sup- 
per hour  was  one  of  riotous  good 
fellowship. 

But  Mark  felt  himself  apart  from  it. 
Throughout  the  day,  while  keeping 
his  slow  walk  over  the  dust  of  the 
trail,  he  had  been  thinking  deeply; 
yet  his  thoughts  had  led  him  nowhere 
— only  aroimd  and  around,  like  one 
lost  and  returning  over  and  again  upon 
his  course.  Now  he  wished  to  be 
alone,  and  taking  his  fishing-line  he 
left  the  camp  in  the  early  evening, 
walking  up-stream  along  the  bank 
until  he  had  found  a  spot  whose 
seclusion   seemed  complete.     There, 
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when  his  line  was  out,  he  sat  down  in 
the  quiet  solitude. 

Though  he  tried  then  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  his  thought,  the  peaceful 
beauty  of  the  place  and  the  hour 
continually  checked  him,  luring  his 
attention  awav  from  himself.  On 
either  bank  the  feathery  tops  of  the 
elms  rose  high  against  the  glowing 
evening  sky,  swaying  in  the  light 
wind,  almost  meeting  in  a  wide  arch 
above  the  dark,  swift  water.  Whip- 
pooi-wills  were  calling  in  multitud- 
inous chorus;  a  little  brown  owl 
hooted  in  the  branches  overhead :  the 
valley  swam  with  translucent  shadows; 
his  nook  was  heavy  with  wild  odors. 
The  fish  bit  hungrily,  often  his  line 
occupied  him,  and  in  the  intervals 
he  could  do  no  more  than  look  on  at 
the  gay  processional  of  life  about  him, 
listening  to  its  myriad  voices,  his 
senses  bathing  in  its  quieting  in- 
fluences. The  effort  of  fixing  his 
attention  was  too  great,  and  after  a 
little  -time  he  gave  it  up,  suffering 
himself  to  drift,  borne  by  pure 
fancies. 

A  light  step  sounded  upon  the 
bank  above  him,  drawing  slowly 
nearer,  and  as  though  summoned  by 
his  desire  Dorothy  Braidlaw  appeared. 
Her  mood  seemed  like  his  own, 
preoccupied,  serious;  she  did  not  see 
him  until  she  was  close  upon  him; 
then  she  paused  with  a  startled  word. 

"  Oh!  I  did  n't  know—"  She  would 
have  withdrawn  then,  but  he  called 
to  her: 

"Please  don't  go.  Wait  until  I 
can  take  in  my  line,  and  let  me  go 
back  with  you,    I  want  to." 

She  stood  in  silent  assent  while  he 
coiled  the  line  and  drew  in  his  string 
of  fish.  When  he  stood  at  her  side 
upon  the  bank  his  haste  was  quickly 
abated:  he  did  not  offer  to  return  to 
the  camp,  but  stood  looking  about. 

**Do  you  remember  what  you  said 
last  night,  about  wanting  things  to 
last?"  he  asked.  *'But  now  aren't 
you  glad  that  that  didn't  last? 
Don't  you  think  this  is  a  lot  more 
beautiful?" 

**  It  is  very  beautiful, "  she  answered 
gently;  then:  **Have  you  been  think- 


ing of  that  too?  I  have,  all  day. 
There  was  something  that  was  left 
imsaid.  I  should  like  to  say  it  now. 
It  'si— about  my  brother." 

He  would  have  stopped  her.  **If 
we  talk  of  him,  I  *11  say  the  wrong 
thing.  I  did  last  night.  Can't  you 
just  wait?'/ 

She  shook  her  head.  **No.  You 
must  understand.  You  spoke  of  its 
being  easy  to  set  wrong  right :  but  he 
ran  away  from  the  wrong  he  had  done. 
I  mean  to  find  him,  if  I  can.  If  I 
do  find  him,  he  won't  be  glad  to  see 
me.     That  will  make  it  very  hard." 

She  hesitated  then,  making  a  vis- 
ible effort  for  composure. 

"It's  not  work  for  a  woman,"  he 
said,  almost  harshly. 

"Why  not?"  she  flashed.  "I  think 
it 's  because  I  'm  a  woman  that  I  'm 
doing  it.  If  I  were  a  man,  I  suppose 
I  should  let  him  go,  without  trying 
to  find  him  or  caring  what  became 
of  him.  But  I  shall  find  him,  and  if 
we  live  the  wrong  he  did  you  will  be 
made  right.  He  shall  pay  it  all  back 
to  you.  That 's  what  I  want  you  to 
know.  You  have  n't  let  me  say  it 
before." 

His  eyes  were  narrowed  and  his 
lips  were  parted  as  with  a  grimace 
of  sudden  pain,  showing  his  strong, 
ij^hite  teeth. 

"I  wish  you  had  n't  said  it  at  all!" 
he  cried.  "You  have  put  that  money 
between  us — between  you  and  me. 
Don't  you  want  me  for  your  friend 
any  more?" 

She  regarded  him  earnestly.  "I 
do,"  she  said  simply.  "I  am  sorry; 
but  I  had  to  tell  you,  whatever  it 
cost.  Things  could  n't  go  on  any 
longer  without  an  tmderstanding. 
We  must  go  back  how;  it  is  getting 
dark." 

The  darkness  seemed  to  have  fallen 
all  at  once.  It  was  not  the  clear 
darkness  of  early  night,  but  thick, 
blue-black,  almost  palpable,  casting 
everything  about  them  into  dense 
obscurity.  The  slow,  languid  breeze 
had  ceased,  and  there  was  an  op- 
pressive calm.  Then  a  broad,  vivid, 
quivering  sheet  of  light  overspread 
woodland  and  water,  revealing  with 
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startling  distinctness  every  leaf  and 
ripple,  and  quick  upon  the  flash 
followed  the  hoarse,  reverberant  roar 
of  thunder  and  the  oncoming  rush 
of  the  storm-wind,  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer  until  it  swept  mightily 
through  the  close  masses  of  the  trees 
above,  beating  upon  them,  making 
them  shrink  and  cower.  The  change 
had  come  with  the  violence  of  summer 
storms  upon  the  prairie,  catching 
them  wholly  unawares. 

"We  'U  be  soaked  through!"  Mark 
shouted  above  the  tumult  of  the 
wind.  **Can  you  run?  You  '11  have 
to,  if  we  miss  the  rain.  Come;  keep 
close  to  me!"  He  started  toward  the 
camp  with  his  long,  strong  stride, 
crushing  a  way  through  the  thickets 
that  boridered  the  river,  trying  to  hold 
them  aside  for  her.  Another  white 
flash  of  lightning  revealed  her  running 
blindly,  her  arms  crossed  before  her 
face,  her  head  bent  as  if  in  terror. 

**Give  me  your  hand!"  he  cried, 
and  tried  to  lead  her  forward  at  a 
quicker  pace;  but  the  thick  brush- 
wood caught  at  her  skirts  and  whipped 
her  face,  and  her  every  staggering 
step  was  slow. 

"I'm  going  to  carry  you,"  he 
shouted,  and  lifted  her  in  his  arms, 
holding  her  against  him,  running  with 
her  as  though  her  weight  were  no 
more  than  a  child's.  Her  hands 
were  clasped  about  his  neck;  her 
supple  body  yielded  to  his  strength; 
the  wind  lifted  a  strand  of  her  soft 
hair  and  laid  it  across  his  cheek,  and 
the  terror  of  the  storm  became  as 
nothing.  A  rapturous  courage  seized 
him,  and  his  every  fibre  thrilled  with 
a  passionate  exultation,  a  riotous, 
wild  joy. 

Another  jagged  bolt  fell  very  near 
them,  with  an  instantaneous,  deafen- 
ing thunder-clap,  making  earth  and 
air  rock  and  tremble,  and  the  fury 
of  the  wind  was  demonic.  She  clung 
to  him,  half  fainting,  hiding  her 
face  against  him.  The  splendid 
flash  had  shown  him  that  the  bank 
below  was  high  and  shelving  inward 
from  the  river's  wash,  and,  close  by, 
the  overhanging  roots  of  a  great 
tree,   matted    with   earth,    made    a 


place  of  shelter.  Holding  her  close  in 
his  powerful  clasp  he  leaped  with 
her  to  the  sandy  beach  below  and 
set  her  down  within  the  protection 
of  the  rude  roof,  where  she  was  safe 
from  wind  and-  rain. 

The  shelter  was  too  small  to  cover 
both;  but  he  wanted  none  of  it. 
He  stood  erect  upon  the  sand,  baring 
his  head,  turning  his  face  upward. 
The  wind  tore  at  him,  buffeting  him 
savagely;  the  rain  broke  in  a  deluge, 
beating  upon  him,  drenching  him;  the 
lightning  was  one  incessant,  bUnding 
glare;  the  thunder  was  one  unbroken, 
deep-throated  roar;  heaven  and  earth 
seemed  crashing  together.  The  mad 
frenzy  did  no  more  than  exalt  his 
soul;  he  shouted  to  the  wind,  as 
though  it  must  understand.  He  was 
not  afraid;  a  very  ecstasy  possessed 
him.  The  river  was  torn  and  lashed 
into  seething  white  froth;  a  clump 
of  lithe  young  willows,  growing  at  the 
water's  edge,  bent  flat  to  the  foam; 
a  giant  tree  upon  the  bank  above 
was  split  from  branches  to  root  and 
the  riven  half  fell  outward.  He 
saw  it  coming  and  sprang  aside  to 
avoid  its  crushing  weight,  falling  at 
his  length  upon  the  wet  sand.  But 
he  got  up  again,  laughing. 

The  storm  abated  as  quickly  as  it 
had  arisen,  and  there  was  left  only 
the  soft,  steady  fall  of  the  summer 
rain,  growing  less  and  less  until  it 
ceased  altogether.  Mark  knelt  upon 
the  sand  before  the  shelter,  where 
Dorothy  sat,  white,  and  shaken. 
He  took  her  hand  and  helped  her  to 
rise.  Fear  had  not  yet  left  her; 
her  hand  was  cold  and  trembling. 
He  kept  it  in  his  firm,  warm  clasp, 
comforting  it,  and  would  not  let  it 

go. 

*' Listen!"   he   cried.      **Girl,   you 

must  Usten  to  me.  Nothing  can 
come  between  us — nothing!"  Over- 
mastered, he  put  one  strong  arm 
about  her  slight  shoulders  and  drew 
her  to  him,  compelling  her  to  rest 
against  his  breast,  stooping  above 
her  until  his  lips  touched  her  hair. 

''Listen!"  he  cried  again.  "I 
love  you!  Dorothy!  1  love  you, 
I  love  you,  I  love  youl" 
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For  the  space  of  three  hurried 
heartbeats  she  lay  quite  still  in  his 
arms;  then  with  a  cry  vibrant  with 
terror  she  shrank  from  him. 

'■  Oh,  no,  no !"  she  breathed.  "  Don't, 
don't!    You  must  let  me  go," 

He  freed  her  from  his  embrace, 
but  her  hands  were  helpless  in  his. 
His  deep  voice  rang  with  passion. 
.  "I  love  you!"  he  exulted,  the 
wonder  and  the  joy  of  it  triumphant 
over  him.  "And  you  must  tell 
me  that  you  love  me." 

"You  hurt  me!"  she  gasped.  "You 
must  not.    Oh,  be  generous !  " 

Her  face  was  ashen-pale  in  the  dim 
light,  and  she  cowered  from  him  in 
abject  fright.  A  sudden  chill  touched 
his  heart,  and  he  let  her  hands  fall 
from  his  grasp. 

"What  is  it.?"  he  asked.  "Why 
are  you  afraid  of  me,  when  I  love 
you?  Don't  you  believe  it?  It's 
true!  It's  the  truest  thing  in  the 
world." 

"  Hush! "  she  pleaded.  "  How  cruel 
you  are." 

"Cruel?"  he  echoed.  "Cruel,  when 
I  love  you  so?  Why  do  you  say  that? 
Is  it  because  you  don't  love  me?" 

She  turned  away  from  him,  sobbing, 
shaken  by  a  tumult  of  feeling.  He 
let  her  be  until  she  grew  quieter, 
while  his  wits  were  growing. 

"Is  it  because  you  don't  love  me?" 


he  repeated.  "You  must  tell  me 
that." 

"Oh,  don't  make  me  say  it!"  she 
begged.  "You  have  been  so  good  to 
me;  and  now — it  is  all  so  different." 

He  waited  for  a  little  time,  trying 
to  understand.  Then  he  spoke  the 
man's  word: 

"  Dorothy,  is  there  somebody  else  ? " 

"Please,  please!"  she  cried  mis- 
erably, and  put  out  her  hand  to  him 
impulsively.  He  took  it  again  in 
his  and  lifted  it  gently  to  his  lips. 

"I  love  you,"  he  said  again. 
"  Nothing  can  make  that  any  different 
now — -you  can't,  nor  I  can't.  I  'm 
going  to  keep  on  loving  you,  because 
I  can't  help  it.  And  I  'm  going  to 
try  to  make  you  love  me.  You 
can't  deny  me  that." 

She  stopped  him  with  a  pleading 
gesture. 

"I  won't  say  any  more  now,"  he 
said.  "But  you  must  n't  think  1  'm 
giving  you  up,  just  when  I  've  found 
out  what  love  is.  You  'II  remember 
what  I  've  told  you;  and  I  'm  going 
to  tell  you  again — I  'm  going  to  keep 
on  telling  you,  till  I  know  for  sure 
it  can't  do  any  good.  This  is  what  I 
want  you  to  remember ;  All  the  man 
there  is  in  me  loves  you.  The  man 
in  me  knows  you  're  mine,  and  I  'm 
going  to  try  to  make  you  belong  to 
me.     Now  we  '11  go  back  to  camp." 


(^To  be  continued ) 


A  KEY  TO  IBSEN 


By  Jennbttb  Lbs 
I 

ibsen's  attitude 


In  Jaeger's  **  Life  of  Ibsen  "  there  is 
a  letter  written  by  a  playmate  of 
Ibsen's,  touching  his  life  as  a  boy. 
An  incident  in  it  prefigures  the  man 
as  accurately  as  if  it  had  been 
written  for  the  purpose: 

He  got  leave  to  appear,  on  certain 
Sunday  afternoons,  as  a  magician  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  hous?,  and  all  the 
neighbors  around  were  invited  to  witness 
the  performance.  I  see  him  distinctly  in 
his  short  jacket,  standing  behind  a  large 
chest  that  was  decorated  and  draped  for 
the  occasion,  and  there  he  presided  over 
performances  that  appeared  like  witchcraft 
to  the  amazed  spectator.  Of  course  I 
knew  that  his  younger  brother,  well  paid 
for  his  assistance,  was  inside  the  chest. 
The  brother  had  stipulated  for  pay  by 
threatening  a  scandal  if  it  were  withheld, 
and  as  that  would  have  been,  to  a  boy  with 
Henrik's  disposition,  the  most  dreadful 
thing  that  could  have  happened,  he  always 
promised  everything  that  the  other  de- 
manded. 

One  can  safely  guess  that  Ibsen, 
the  man,  has  never  revealed  the 
secret  of  his  work.  He  may,  or 
may  not,  have  left  to  us  an  auto- 
biography. It  will  contain  no  key  to 
set  alien  fingers  prying  at  the  lock. 
But  he  has  set  us  all  looking  for  keys. 

Georg  Brandes,  his  confidential  ad- 
mirer and  expounder^  says  of  him, 
** Ibsen  has  no  symbolism,"  and 
Ibsen  smiles  tighter.  M .  Emile  Faguet 
rises  to  his  defence,  "Ibsen  makes 
use  of  symbolism.*'  Mr.  William 
Morton  Payne  goes  a  step  further, 
saying  **  Symbolism  is  nearly  always 
to  be  found  in  his  writings."  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  says  one  thing,  and 
Mr.  William  Archer  another.  And 
throughout  these  elucidations  of  his 
art,  Ibsen  smiles  his  scowl  and 
scowls  his  smile,  unchanged.  *'He 
is  a  symbolist."  *'He  is  not  a 
symbolist."    It  i§  one  to  him.    The 


spectacle  we  have  had  of  him,  of 
late  years,  sitting  aloof  to  the  North, 
listening  with  bristling  smile  while  his 
critics  have  said  of  him,  now  this 
thing  and  now  that,  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

That  he  himself  knows  the  hidden 
spring  that  operates  in  his  plays, 
the  touch  that  makes  them  seize 
upon  the  heart,  causing  loathing  and 
pity  and  terror — through  the  simplest 
means, — can  not  be  doubted.  The 
plays  are  as  intricate,  as  finished,  as 
simple,  as  cunningly  fashioned  as  a 
nest  of  Chinese  boxes.  Symbol  within 
symbol  they  lie — each  complete  in 
itself  and  each  finished  and  perfect, 
giving  no  hint  of  the  unguessed 
symbols  within  reaching  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  itself.  It  is  a  conscious 
art,  but  none  the  less  beautiful  and 
wonderful.  The  art  of  Shakespeare 
may  be  infinite.  That  of  Ibsen 
is  likewise  infinite — ^infinitely  small, 
infinitely  finished,  infinitely  sugges- 
tive. The  infinity  of  smallness  has, 
too,  its  mysteries,  its  fascinations. 
The  seed  that  lies  in  the  hand  holds 
infinity  in  its  brown  husk,  as  truly 
as  all-enclosing  space.  And  of  his 
work  Ibsen  himself  is  the  supreme 
symbol  hidden  in  silence  and  in  snow, 
sending  forth  his  ventures  year  after 
year,  with  no  hint  of  the  cunning 
freightage  they  carry,  concealed  in 
bales  of  flax  and  wool,  in  tons  of  coal 
and  grain  and  salt. 


II 


AN    ILLUSTRATION    OP   SYMBOLISM! 
"  A    doll's    HOUSE  " 

**A  Doll's  House"  has  had  dozens 
of  problems  propounded  for  it.  We 
have  heard  them — after  the  theatre, 
at  women's  clubs,  at  teas:  "Did 
Nora  do  right  to  leave  her  husband  ?  " 
**  Was  their  marriage  an  ideal  one  ? " 
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''Is  a  marriage  that  is  not  ideal  a 
real  marriage?"  "Ought  Nora  to 
have  deceived  her  husband  ?  "  **  Was 
she  justified  in  forging  the  note  ?  '* 
**Is  one  ever  justified  in  breaking  a 
law  ?  "  "  Was  Nora's  conduct  ideal  ? ' ' 
'*Does  Ibsen  believe  in  marriage 
without  mutual  trust  ?  "  **  Ought  mar- 
ried women  to  eat  candy  ? " 

The  real  problem  of  the  play  is 
perhaps  a  little  more  concrete  than 
any  one  of  these  and  more  universal 
than  them  all.  The  conception  of  a 
problem  play  as  one  in  which  some 
problem  of  modem  life  is  discussed 
by  the  characters  and  worked  out  in 
the  plot  is  foreign  to  Ibsen,  as  to  all 
great  artists.  His  plays  deal  with 
situations  and  characters  from  modem 
life  and  are,  in  so  far,  allied  to  the 
problem  play.  But  they  do  not  present 
problems,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  nor  do  they  solve  them. 

Joseph  Conrad,  in  ** Youth,"  men- 
tions two  kinds  of  tales, —  one, 
the  meaning  of  which  envelops 
it  like  a  haze;  the  other,  in  which 
the  meaning  lies  in  the  tale  itself, 
like  the  kernel  of  a  nut.  To  these 
might  be  added  a  third  class,  in 
which  the  meaning  is  partly  within 
the  tale  and  partly  without — a  soft, 
alluring  haze, mysterious,far-reaching, 
and  suggestive,  lit  up,  now  and  then, 
by  gleams  of  light  flashed  upon  it 
from  within.  Ibsen's  meanings  be- 
long to  this  third  class.  The  symbol 
.is  clearly  given,  and  the  plot;  but 
around  them  and  enveloping  them 
is  a  meaning  of  which  one  gets 
glimpses,  now  and  again,  tantalizing 
and  elusive.  One  feels  that  there  is 
a  hidden  meaning.  He  tries  to  find 
it  by  reading  deeper  into  the  text. 
But  it  eludes  him.  It  is  not  there. 
The  real  problem  will  not  be  guessed 
till  he  looks  outside  the  play  itself, 
and  then  only  as  it  is  revealed  in 
flashes,  by  gleams  thrown  upon  it, 
from  within,  by  character  and  plot 
and  symbol.  If  one  would  under- 
stand a  play,  he  must  first  understand 
the  character  about  which  the  play 
circles,  and  he  will  not  understand 
the  character  till  he  grasps  the  symbol 
that  lies  at  the  heart  of  it. 


The  problem  of  "A  Doll's  House," 
for  instance,  is  not  concerned  with 
the  marriage  relations  of  Nora  and 
Helmer,  but  with  the  character  of 
Nora.  The  question  whether  she  had 
a  right  to  forge  the  note  that  saved  her 
husband's  life  is  of  far  less  importance 
than  the  fact  that  she  is  what  she  is, 
and  that  as  she  is,  she  will  face  life 
and  find  herself.  In  so  far  as  this 
is  a  problem,  it  might  be  the  problem 
of  any  playwright,  from  Shakespeare 
to  Bernard  Shaw. 

When  the  play  opens,  seven  years 
after  the  forging  of  the  note,  and  she 
comes  upon  the  stage,  a  gay,  dancing, 
twittering,  flitting  spirit,  she  is  laden 
with  Christmas  gifts  for  the  children — 
a  horse  and  sword,  trumpets  and 
dolls  and  cradles — tiny  things,  in- 
expensive and  useless  and  full  of  love. 
She  carries,  too,  the  little  bag  of 
macaroons  on  which  she  nibbles, 
assuring  Helmer,  when  he  sternly 
questions  her,  that  she  has  not 
touched  pne.  His  ** little  lark"  he 
calls  her,  his  "squirrel"  and  "spend- 
thrift." She  is  charming  and  dis- 
honest, always  flitting,  never  resting, 
a  light-headed,  light-hearted,  incon- 
sequent thing.  A  deeper  note  soimds 
in  the  music  and  the  reader  is  startled 
by  the  revelation  that  this  flippant 
creature  has  been  carrying  for  years 
a  secret  and  a  biu-den  that  would 
have  wrecked  a  heavier  nature.  The 
character  is  improbable,  impossible; 
yet  something  in  the  telling  of  it 
holds  one  to  a  sense  of  reality.  She 
has  her  little  presents  for  the  children, 
the  Christmas  tree,  the  macaroons, 
the  surprise  forTorvald,  and  last,  and 
most  important,  her  costume  for  the 
fancy-dress  ball.  She  is  to  dance  the 
tarantelle,  the  Neapolitan  dance  that 
her  husband  has  taught  her.  She  is 
eager  to  dance  it  well  for 'his  sake 
and  for  her  own. 

The  tarantelle  is  the  play. 

Coming  in  the  natural  course  of 
the  play,  it  seems  a  simple  stage 
device,  a  mere  feature  of  the  fancy- 
dress  ball,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  an 
episode  of  the  play.  But  the  tar- 
antelle is  not  an  ordinary  dance. 
It  is  named  for  the  tarantula,  and  its 
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swift  movement  and  dizzying  rounds 
are  measured  to  the  victims  of  that 
poisonous  sting.  Round  and  round, 
in  frenzied,  hurrying  course,  swifter 
and  swifter. — laughter  and  chatter 
and  flight — till  they  drop  dead.  Only 
a  miracle  may  save  them.  The 
miracle  of  the  tarantelle. 

The  tarantelle  is  the  symbol  of 
Nora.  Its  wild,  unresting  movement 
is  the  tragedy  of  her  nature — light 
and  frivolous  on  the  surface,  but 
concealing  underneath  a  dread  secret, 
— a  wound  that  carries  death  in  its 
train.  It  is  the  grewsome  climax 
of  Nora*s  doll  life,  and  it  is  placed 
where  the  chief  symbol  of  Ibsen's  play 
is  always  placed,  at  the  climax  of 
the  play.  It  is  the  culmination  of  the 
plot.  The  action  approaches  it  and 
ebbs  from  it.  It  is  a  torch  set  at  the 
apex,  flaring  both  ways. 

Looking  backward,  by  its  light, 
Nora  is  no  longer  an  inconsequent, 
impossible  character.  She  is  con- 
sistent throughout.  Her  inconse- 
quence is  the  essence  of  her  nature, 
She  must  always  dance  and  flit  and 
sing  while  her  heart  is  heavy.  The 
poison  is  in  her  veins,  a  part  of  her 
life.  How  it  came  there  is  unim- 
portant. That  she  herself  held  the 
horrible,  crawling  thing  to  her  bosom, 
pressing  it  close  and  closer,  as  it  stung 
lest  it  should  escape  her  and  harm 
those  she  loved,  is  unimportant. 
These  things  are  beside  the  action. 
Only  a  miracle  can  save  her  now — 
the  miracle  of  Torvald's  love.  And 
if  the  miracle  should  be  that  he 
should  take  upon  himself  her  misery, 
that  Krogstad  should  sting  him  as  he 
has  stung  her!  She  does  not  for  a 
minute  guess  that  the  poison  in  her 
veins  is  not  of  Krogstad's  doing, 
that  he,  and  he  alone,  is  not  responsible 
for  her  misery.  To  her  he  is  the  vile, 
crawling  thing  that  has  thrust  his 
fangs  into  her — as  he  may  into 
Torvald!  No,  it  shall  not  be.  Tor- 
vald  shall  not  take  it  upon  himself — 
this  dull,  helpless  ache,  this  mel- 
ancholy fight — and  always  the  wild 
desire  to  dance  and  sing  and  laugh,  till 
one  •drops  dead.  The  miracle  shall 
never   bel  .  .  .  Then   she    discovers 


Torvald's  real  nature — its  selfishness, 
its  meanness — and  she  herself  per- 
forms the  miracle  that  sets  her  free. 
The  wild  dance  is  over.  The  poison 
has  left .  her  veins.  She  sees  with 
clear  eyes.  **Yes,  I  have  changed 
my  dress."  Her  life  is  no  longer  a 
masquerade.  She  will  no  longer  dance 
while  her  heart  is  breaking.  She 
leaves  her  doll's  house.  Only  **the 
miracle  of  miracles"  can  bring  her 
back. 

I  have  chosen  **A  Doll's  House" 
for  a  first  illustration  of  Ibsen's 
symbolism  because  it  is  well  known 
and  because  the  tarantelle  is  at  once 
more  obvious  and  more  subtle  than 
many  of  the  other  symbols  used.  The 
symbol  is,  however,  less  finished  than 
in  other  plays  and  will  not  bear  too 
close  application  in  detail,  though  it 
fits  the  play  in  its  essential  points. 
Dr.  Rank,  Nora's  double  in  concealed 
disease,  and  Krogstad,  her  double  in 
crime,  both  appear  upon  the  scene 
for  the  last  time  during  the  tarantelle 
dance — that  is,  at  the  climax  of  the 
play.  All  the  movement  is  directed 
toward  this  symbol.  Everything 
hinges  on  it.  It  is  the  superficial 
motive  of  the  play,  toward  which 
external  events  move,  and  it  stands 
for  the  character  in  whose  nature 
the  real  movement  of  the  play  takes 
place.  The  meaning  of  the  play, 
which  will  be  taken  up  later,  can  not 
be  understood  unless  this  symbol- 
and  its  bearing  on  the  character  of 
Nora  are   clearly  seen. 

**A  Doll's  House"  is  the  second 
play  in  which  Ibsen  made  use  of  the 
kind  of  symbolism  outlined  here. 
He  wrote,  after  this,  ten  plays;  and 
with  each  of  them  his  mastery  of 
symbol  increased,  growing  more  de- 
tailed, more  minute,  and  intricate. 
In  "A  Doll's  House"  we  have  the 
main  features  of  his  method  plainly 
indicated.  In  later  play?  he  grows 
more  skilful  in  his  use  of  the  method, 
but  in  each  case  the  symbol  of  the 
play  is  some  material  object  or  event, 
a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  piece. 
This  object  is  introduced  early  in  the 
action;  it  is  wrought  more  or  less 
closely  into  the  structure  of  the  play; 
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and  its  last  appearance  is  the  climax. 
From  this  point  to  the  close  of  the 
play  it  becomes  a  chain  of  results. 

In  "  Hedda  Gabler,"  which  will  be 
considered  next,  the  artistic  device 
of  the  symbol  will  be  found  as  subtle 
as  in  **A  Doll's  House,"  and  more  in- 
tricate and  detailed  in  its  application. 

Ill 


another  illustration  of 
symbolism: 


'*  HEDDA    GABLER" 


On  the  surface  Hedda  Gabler  is 
as  unlike  as  possible  to  Nora.  From 
the  moment  she  appears  upon  the 
scene  she  moves  with  deadly  precision. 
Yet  there  is  about  her,  at  times, 
a  curious  irresponsibility  that  har- 
monizes oddly  with  her  direct  inten- 
sity of  movement.  It  allies  her,  by 
some  subterranean  process  of  thought, 
with  the  flitting,  restless,  inconsequent 
Nora.  Her  nature,  like  Nora's,  apart 
from  its  symbol  is  inconsistent  and 
incomprehensible.  Lighted  by  it, 
as  it  is  in  every  moment  of  the  play 
from  beginning  to  end,  it  stands  out, 
simple,  clear-cut,  and'comprehensible. 

No  two  plays  of  Ibsen  have  been 
more  discussed  as  to  their  meaning 
than  ** Hedda  Gabler"  and  "A  Doll's 
House.'*  Their  obscurity  lies,  not 
in  the  depth  of  thought  involved,  but 
in  the  apparently  perplexing  char- 
acter of  the  two  women  with  whom 
they  deal.  Nora  Helmer,  as  a  light- 
headed, daring,  irresponsible,  self- 
sacrificing,  immoral,  devoted  wife, 
holds  the  interest  but  eludes  the 
understanding.  The  same  woman, 
lighted  by  the  flare  of  the  tarantelle, 
is  comprehensible  to  the  minutest 
shade  of  character.  Hedda  Gabler, 
the  cold,  straight,  shining,  passion- 
less, explosive  woman,  fascinates  the 
imagination,  but  does  not  satisfy 
it.  Flashed  upon  by  the  symbol  of 
the  play,  she  becomes  a  living  soul. 

When  the  scene  opens  upon  Tesman 
and  Aunt  Julie,  who  has  assisted  in 
planning  and  making  ready  the  house 
for  Hedda,  it  at  once  becomes  evident 
that  Hedda  has  had  no  voice  in  the 
arrangement.  Everjrthing  has  been 
prepared  for  her  as  absolutely  as  a 


case  for  its  jewel.     She  is  to  occupy 
it,  to  fill  it. 

Tbsman.  (Embraces  her.)  Oh.  yes,  yes. 
Aunt  Julie!  Hedda — she  is  the  loveliest 
part  of  it  all !  (Looks  toward  the  doorway.) 
I  think  she  's  coming  now — eh? 

(Hedda  approaches  from  the  left  through 
the  back  room.  She  is  a  lady  of  twenty- 
nine.  Face  and  figure  dignified  and 
distinguished.  The  color  of  the  skin 
uniformly  pallid.  The  eyes  steel-gray, 
with  a  cold,  open  expression  of  serenity. 
The  hair  an  agreeable  brown  of  medium 
tint,  but  not  very  thick.) 

From  the  moment  of  her  entrance 
her  indifference  is  clear.  She  moves 
about  the  room  with  irresponsible 
touches,  complains  of  the  excess  of 
light  and  looks  on  with  relief  while 
her  husband  draws  the  curtain  across 
the  windows,  shutting  out  the  sun. 
She  has  but  two  interests  in  life; 
negatively,  that  she  shall  not  be 
bored  and,  positively,  that  something 
exciting  may  occur.  As  the  play 
progresses,  two  relations  in  her  past 
life  are  revealed — one  with  Judge 
Brack,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  one 
with  Ejlert  Lovborg,  a  poet.  She 
had  parted  from  Lovborg  holding 
a  pistol  to  his  head  and  threatening 
him.  But  he  still  attracts  and  in- 
terests her.  Judge  Brack  she  no 
longer  cares  for.  She  is,  however, 
watchful  of  him.  He  alone  of  the 
men  she  comes  in  contact  with  under- 
stands her,  knows  how  to  handle  her. 
The  poet,  when  he  comes  upon  the 
scene,  is  drawn  to  her.  Her  student 
husband  is  puzzled  by  her.  All 
three  men  are  alike  fascinated.  The 
women  of  the  play,  Mrs.  Elvsted  and 
Aunt  Julie,  are  also  fascinated,  but 
with  a  shrinking  fascination.  Mrs. 
Elvsted — ^a  former  schoolmate  of 
Hedda's,  now  Lovborg's  helper  and 
his  inspiration  in  his  work — draws 
back  from  her  even  while  she  is 
helplessly  attracted. 

Hedda.  But  to  me,  dear !  Good- 
ness, we  went  to  the  same  school  together. 

Mrs.  Elvsted.  Yes,  but  you  were  in 
the  class  above  me !  Oh,  how  fearfully 
afraid  of  you  I  was  then  ! 
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Hbdda.    Were  you  afraid  of  me? 

Mrs.  Elvsted.  Yes,  fearfully  afraid. 
Because  when  we  met  on  the  stairs  you 
always,  used  to  pull  my  hair. 

Hbdda.     No— did  I  really? 

Mrs.  Elvsted.  Yes,  and  once  you  said 
you  would  scorch  it  off  my  head. 

Hbdda.  Oh,  that  was  only  nonsense, 
you  know. 

Throughout  the  scene  the  woman 
is  in  her  power,  yielding  her  secret 
inch  by  inch. 

Hbdda.  (Leans  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair.)  Thea — poor,  sweet  Thea  ! — now 
you  must  tell  me  everything, — just  as  it  is. 

Mrs.  Elvsted.  Well,  then  you  must 
ask  me  questions. 

Hedda  puts  them  to  her,  as  at  the 
point  of  a  pistol — short,  sharp,  search- 
ing. Nothing  can  escape  her.  With 
the  men  she  does  not  intimidate. 
She  fascinates. 

The  sheer  art  of  the  play  lies, 
perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  she  is  as 
fascinating  to  us  as  she  is  to  the 
people  of  her  own  world.  We  do 
not  pity  her,  nor  love  her,  nor  scorn 
her.  She  fascinates.  One  follows 
her  cool,  quiet,  unprophetic  move- 
ments with  breathless  interest.  The 
explosion  comes  and  sets  the  nerves 
a-tingle  and  the  wits  to  work.  Why 
has  she  done  this?  What  will  she 
do  next?  There  is  no  why,  no  cal- 
culable what.  The  spark  touches  the 
powder  and  it  explodes.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  her  now— a  pistol — deadly, 
simple,  passionless,  and  straight.  But 
she  still  fascinates.  Like  a  dangerous 
thing  come  upon  unawares,  on  the 
library  table  in  a  quiet  home.  One 
picks  it  up,  examines  it  gingerly, 
peers  into  the  barrel,  lifts  the  trigger 
a  hair,,  lays  it  down  softly,  and  goes 
away.  But  he  never  forgets  that  it 
is ,  there — lying  behind  his  back, 
silent  and  straight  and  deadly.  He 
comes  back  to  it  again. 

Hedda  bears  re-reading. 

One  may,  or  may  not,  resent 
Ibsen's  method.  He  may  be  in- 
terested, or  amused,  at  the  idea  of 
presenting  the  heroine  of  a  play  as 
a  pistol,  or  he  may  characterize  it 


as  inartistic  and  absurd.  But,  once 
suggested,  he  can  not  escape  the  con- 
viction that  this  is  what  Ibsen  has 
done  and  what  he  deliberately  in- 
tended to  do.  The  whole  play  centres 
about  Hedda,  about  her  movements, 
— past,  present,  and  to  come;  and  it 
is  only  when  she  is  recognized  as  a 
human  pistol  walking  about  the 
stage  that  these  movements  become 
explicable. 

The  first  description  reveals  the 
conception:  "The  color  of  the  skin 
uniformly  pallid.  The  eyes  steel- 
gray,  with  a  cold,  open  expression  of 
serenity."  The  action  carries  out 
the  conception.  She  is  bom  of  a 
soldier,  cares  nothing  for  ordinary 
interests.  But  if  worst  comes  to 
worst, — 

Hedda.  One  thing  I  have  to  amuse 
myself  with  meanwhile. 

Tesman.  (Beaming  with  joy.)  Oh  I  God 
be  praised  and  thanked  for  that !  And 
what  may  that  be,  Hedda — eh? 

Hedda.  (At  the  doorway,  looks  at  him 
with    suppressed    scorn.)  My    pistols, 

George. 

Tbsman.     (In  an  agony.)     The  pistols  ! 

Hbdda.  (With  cold  eyes.)  General 
Gabler's  pistols.  (She  goes  through  the 
back  room  out  to  the  left.) 

Tesman.  (Runs  to  the  door  and  shouts 
after  her.)  No,  for  goodness'  sake,  dearest 
Hedda,  don't  touch  the  dangerous  things! 
For  my  sake,  Hedda— eh? 

In  the  scene  between  Brack,  Tes- 
man, and  Hedda,  when  they  discuss 
the  probability  of  Tesman  *s  election 
to  the  professorship: 

Tesman.  No,  but  Judge  Brack — ^that 
would  show  the  most  incredible  want  of 
consideration  for  me  !  (Gesticulating.) 
Yes,  for  consider,  I  am  a  married  man  1 
We  married  on  my  prospects,  Hedda  and  I. 
Gone  off  and  spent  a  lot  of  money.  Bor- 
rowed money  from  Aunt  Julie  too.  For, 
good  Lord,  I  had  as  good  as  a  promise  of 
the  appointment^-eh? 

Brack.  Well,  well,  well  1  You  will 
get  the  appointment  all  the  same.  But 
there  will  be  a  contest  first. 
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Hbdda.  (Motionless  in  the  arm-chair.) 
Think,  Tesman,  it  will  be  almost  like  a 
kind  of  game. 

Tbsman.  But,  dearest  Hedda,  how  can 
you  sit  there  and  be  so  calm  about  it? 

Hedda.  (As  before.)  I  am  not  doing 
so  at  all.     I  am  perfectly  excited  about  it. 

The  reader,  the  spectator,  feels 
the  excitement  underneath.  At  any 
moment,  at  a  touch,  she  may  explode, 
and  the  event  that  sets  her  off  is 
apparently  no  more  important,  no 
more  irritating  than  hundreds  that 
have  preceded  it.  She  is  incalculable, 
mysterious,  deadly.  Yet  there  seems 
to  be  no  intent  in  her  death-dealing 
power.  She  fires  into  the  air,  at 
random,  to  kill  time, — out  of  the 
open  window. 

Brack.  (Still  outside.)  Don 't  play 
such  silly  tricks ! 

Hbdda.     Then  come  in,  Judge. 

(Judge  Brack,  in  morning  dress,  comes 
in  through  the  glass  door.  He  carries  a 
light  overcoat  on  his  arm.) 

BkACK.  What  the  devil  are  you  doing 
with  that  revolver  ?   What  are  you  shooting  ? 

Hbdda.  Oh,  I  was  only  standing  and 
shooting  up  into  the  blue  sky. 

Brack.  (Takes  the  pistol  gently  out 
of  her  hand.)  Allow  me.  Mrs.  Tesman. 
(Looks  at  it.)  Ah!  I  know  this  well. 
(Looks  around.)  Where  is  the  case?  Ah, 
yes !  (Puts  the  pistol  into  it  and  closes 
it.)  For  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
more  of  that  tomfoolery  to-day. 

Hbdda.  Well,  what  in  the  name  of 
goodness  would  you  have  me  do  to  amuse 
myself? 

She  never  plans,  never  schemes, 
but  woe  to  the  thing  that  comes  in  her 
range,  whether  Lovborg  or  Lovborg's 
manuscript!  Both  are  doomed.  She 
will  annihilate  him,  body  and  soul. 

She  longs  for  nothing  so  much  as 
courage,  physical  courage,  to  pit 
herself  and  her  power  against,  courage 
that  will  face  and  defy  her  and  meet 
the  moment  without  shrinking.  She 
has  seen  only  cowardice  in  men. 
They  have  paled  before  her,  shrunk 
from  danger.  She  seeks  a  man  who 
will  defy  her  and  whom,  in  his  defiance, 
she  will  destroy — a  foe  worthy  of  her 


mettle.  The  poet  is  the  only  man 
who  has  faced  her  with  coxirage  in 
his  heart.  She  remembers  it  with 
longing.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
win  her  admiration,  subdue  her. 
The  man  of  the  world  can  handle  her, 
coerce  her.  But  the  poet  has  faced 
her  down  with  coiu-age.  He,  with  his 
passionate  heart,  is  the  only  one 
capable  of  appealing  to  her  explosive 
nature;  and  even  he  fascinates  her 
only  that  she  may  destroy  him.  She 
cares  nothing  for  him  physically  or 
spiritually — only  to  cast  her  spell 
over  him,  and  annihilate  him. 

He  attracts  her,  in  spite  of  herself, 
but  he  is  not  bold  enough,  vital 
enough,  tempestuous.  He  will  not 
dare.  She  wants  him  to  confront  her, 
to  sweep  her  off  her  feet  with  excite- 
ment. She  could  understand  that. 
She  spurs  him  on  to  drink,  dares  him. 
He  shall  come  back  to  her  with 
*  *  vine  leaves  in  his  hair.  *  *  To  Lovborg 
and  to  Thea  they  are  the  crown  of 
the  poet;  but  to  Hedda  they  arc 
Bacchus,  the  wild  revel,  and  daring. 
Then,  when  he  has  **the  courage  of 
life,  the  defiance  of  life,"  he  will  need 
her. 

Mrs.  Elvstbd.  There  is  something 
mysterious  about  you,  Hedda. 

Hbdda.  Yes,  there  is.  I  wish  for  once 
in  my  life  to  have  power  over  the  fate  of 
a  human  being. 

Mrs.  Elvstbd.     Have  you  not  got  that? 

Hbdda.     Have  n*t — and  never  had. 

Mrs.  Elvstbd.  But  not  over  your 
husband  ? 

Hbdda.  Oh,  that  would  be  worth 
taking  a  lot  of  trouble  about !  Oh,  if  you 
could  only  know  how  poor  I  am!  And 
you  are  allowed  to  be  so  rich.  (Throws 
her  arms  passionately  around  her.)  I 
believe  I  shall  scorch  your  hair  off,  after  all. 

Mrs.  Elvstbd.  Let  me  go!  Let  me  go  I 
I  am  afraid  of  you,  Hedda. 

At  the  supreme  moment  of  the 
play  she  has  her  wish. 

LdVBORG.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Tesman.  And 
give  3  message  to  George  Tesman  for  me 
— ^from  me. 

Hedda.  No,  wait  I  You  shall  take  a 
keepsake  from  me. 
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(She  goes  to  the  writing  table  and  opens 
the  drawer  and  pistol  case.  Comes  back 
•  to  Ldvborg  with  one  of  the  pistols.) 

LdvBORG.  (Looking  at  her.)  This — is 
this  the  keepsake? 

Hbdda.     (Nods    slowly.)  Do    you 

recollect  it?     It  was  aimed  at  you  once. 

LdvBORG.  You  should  have  used  it 
then. 

Hbdda.     Look  herel      You  use  it  now. 

LovBORG.  (Puts  the  pistol  into  his 
breast  pocket.)     Thanks. 

Hedda.  And  do  it  bekutifuUy,  Ejlert 
Lovborg.    Only  promise  me  that  I 

LovBORG.    Good-bye,  Hedda  Gabler. 

(He  goes  out  through  the  hall  door. 
Hedda  listens  awhile  at  the  door.  She 
then  goes  to  the  writing  table  and  takes  out 
the  packet  with  the  manuscript,  peeps  into 
the  envelope,  pulls  one  or  two  of  the  leaves 
half  out  and  glances  at  them.  She  then 
takes  the  whole  of  it  and  sits  down  in  the 
arm-chair  by  the  stove.  She  holds  the  pack- 
et in  her  lap.  After  a  pause  she  opens  the 
door  of  the  stove,  and  then  the  packet  also.) 

Hedda.  (Throws  one  of  the  sheets  into 
the  fire  and  whispers  to  herself.)  Now 
I  am  burning  your  child,  Thea  1  You,  with 
your  curly  hair !  (Throws  several  sheets 
into  the  fire.)  Your  child  and  Ejlert 
LOvborg's  child.  (Throws  the  rest  in.) 
Now  I  am  burning — ^am  burning  the 
child. 

It  is  significant  that  she  does  not 
tear  the  manuscript.  There  is  no 
rage,  no  rejoicing,  no  passionate 
emotion  in  the  scene.  She  bums  it, 
leaf  by  leaf,  in  the  fire.  But  there 
is    no    heat — only    cold,    explosive 


intensity. 

Side  by  side  with  Hedda  Gabler 
in  the  portrayal  of  her  destruction 
of  Ejlert  Lovborg,  are  Thea — ^the 
spiritual  woman,  the  goddess,  who 
strives  to  win  him  to  his  best  self, 
and,  more  casually,  Diana,  the  woman 
who  would  degrade  him  and  in  whose 
boudoir  he  is  at  last  found  dead 
with  Hedda  Gabler's  pistol  in  his 
pocket. 

The  inner  meaning  of  the  plajr,  the 
symbol  within  the  symbol,  indicated 
by  these  three  women  and  their 
appeal  to  the  poet,  must  be  left  for  a 
later  chapter,  as  must  also  the  details 
of  the  symbol,  the  double  symbolism 
of  the  play,  and  the  question  as  to 
the  artistic  value  of  a  play  that  can 
only  be  spiritually  understood  when 
it  is  perceived,  through  the  mechani- 
cal structure  of  the  play,  that  the 
chief  character  is  not  a  mere  woman, 
but  a  sUm,  straight,  shining,  deadly 
weapon. 

One  may  say  that  if  Ibsen  were 
really  a  great  artist,  he  could  not  have 
conceived  and  executed  a  play  after 
any  such  mechanically-fitted  fashion. 
Or,  "if.  Ibsen  be  a  great  artist  and 
this  be  -art,  then  give  me  nature  !  " 
To  this  objection  I  can  only  repeat 
that  no  fair-minded  person,  reading 
Ibsen's  plays,  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  he  uses,  deliberately,  the 
form  of  symbolism  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  and  that  he  has 
made  use  of  it  in  all  plays  written 
since  1877. 

{To  be  conHnued.) 
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An  Unpublished  Masterpiece 

A  LITERARY  masterpiecc  by  Mark  Twain, 
though  not  known  to  collectors,  is  said  to 
be  in  print;  perhaps  a  few  copies  are  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  author. 

The  possible  existence  of  such  a  master- 
piece was  first  brought  to  light  through 
some  letters  of  the  late  John  Hay,  now  in 
possession  of  Frank  Ginn,  Esq.,  of  Cleve- 
land and  Gates  Mills.  The  letters  were 
addressed  to  Hay's  old  Cleveland  friend, 
Alexander  Gunn,  who  was  then  living  at 
his  Davenport  Street  home  overlooking 
Lake  Erie,  and  where,  before  the  smoke 
and  dirt  of  the  city  drove  him  to  his 
retreat,  "The  Hermitage"  at  Zoar,  it  was 
the  delight  and  pleasure  of  Hay,  the  late 
William  C.  Whitney  (who  was  then  often 
in  Cleveland),  and  others,  to  lavish  their 
friendship  upon  him.  Gunn  was  a  man 
of  rare  taste — a  lover  of  books,  a  connois- 
seur in  art  and  many  of  the  good  things  of 
life — as  Hay  puts  it,  "One  of  the  few 
lingering  .relics  of  that  race  of  appre- 
ciative critics  who  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it." 

The  intimacy  of  Hay's  friendship,  as 
well  as  his  confidence  in  Gunn's  judgment 
in  literary  matters,  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
first  letter  of  the  series.  There  is  a  touch, 
too,  of  the  pessimism  which  all  Hay's  wit 
never  entirely  obscured. 

June  2z,  iSSob 

Dear  Gunn: 

Are  you  in  Cleveland  for  all  this  week? 
If  you  will  say  yes  by  return  mail,  I  have 
a  masterpiece  to  submit  to  your  con- 
sideration which  is  only  in  my  hands  for 
a  few  days. 

Yours,  very  much  worritted  by  the 
depravity  of  Christendom, 

Hay. 

Letter  number  two  discloses  Hay's 
own  high  opinion  of  the  effort  and  his 
deep  concern   for  its  safety. 


*  June  34,  x88o. 

My  dear  Gunn: 

Here  it  is.  It  was  written  by  Mark 
Twain  in  a  serious  effort  to  bring  back  our 
literature  and  philosophy  to  the  sober  and 
chaste  Elizabethan  standard.  But  the 
taste  of  the  present  day  is  too  corrupt 
for  anything  so  classic.  He  has  not  yet 
been  able  even  to  find  a  publisher.  The 
Globe  has  not  yet  recovered  from  Downey's 
inroad,  and  they  won't  touch  it. 

I  send  it  to  you  as  one  of  the  few  lin- 
gering relics  of  that  race  of  appreciative 
critics,  who  know  a  good  thing  when  they 
see  it. 

Read  it  with  reverence  and  gratitude 
and  send  it  back  to  me;  for  Mark  is  impa- 
tient to  see  once  more  his  wandering  off- 
spring. 

Yours, 

Hay. 

Number  three  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
Gunn  had  confirmed  Hay's  judgment. 

Washington,  D.C 
July  7.  1880 

My  dear  Gunn: 

I  have  your  letter,  and  the  proposition 
which  you  make  to  pull  a  few  proofs  of 
the  masterpiece  is  highly  attractive,  and 
of  course  highly  immoral.  I  cannot  prop- 
erly consent  to  it,  and  I  am  afraid  the  great 
man  would  think  I  was  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  of  his  confidence.  Please  send 
back  the  document  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
if,  in  spite  of  my  prohibition,  you  take 
these  proofs,  save  me  one. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Hay. 

The  diplomacy  of  his  answer  to  Gunn's 
proposal  to  print  is  an  interesting  fore- 
runner of  his  career  as  one  of  the  greatest 
diplomats  of  his  time.  One  can  almost 
hear  the  chuckle  of  Hay  in  the  certainty 
that  his  diplomatic,  if  somewhat  wicked, 
suggestion  would  bear  fruit.  For  the 
"proofs"  were  taken  in  the  form  of  a 
little  brochure  of  some  eight  pages,  with 
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the  title  *'An  Evening  at  the  Social  Fire- 
side of  the  Tudors."  Gunn's  copy  is  in 
Cleveland,  the  property  of  a  member  of 
the  Rowfant  Club. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  copy  for  Hay. 
Whether  the  "great  man"  also  received 
A  copy  is  as  yet  unknown  to  history. 
Certainly  it  does  not  appear  among  his 

published  writings. 

Charles  Orr. 

A  Southern  View  of  "  Lady  Baltimore" 

A  gentle  rumor  is  abroad  that  the  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  old  Charleston 
are  mightily  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  a  certain  recent  book,  one  *'  Lady 
Baltimore."  There  be  those  who  name 
the  tale  most  worthy  and  delightful,  while 
others  are  outraged  to  see  themselves  and 
their  city  in  print.  Little  thought  they 
that  such  a  vulgar  thing  as  appearing  in 
pnnt  would  ever  befall  Charleston  and 
Charlestonians  I 

Meanwhile  we  of  every  Southern  State 
are  writing  to  Charleston  for  recipes  of 
"Lady  Baltimore,"  and  are  saying  among 
ourselves  that  this  book  of  Owen  Wister's 
is  altogether  full  of  things  as  delicious 
as  any  cake — even  **Lady  Baltimore" — 
could  possibly  be.  And  here  I  venture  to 
warn  the  gentle  reader  that  it  is  needless 
to  write  to  Charleston  for  that  recipe. 
The  dame  who  makes  and  sells  the  cake 
from  which  Mr.  Wister's  story  takes  its 
name  is  discreet,  and  gives  her  formula 
to  none.  A  woman  from  the  "up 
country,"  however,  who  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent housewife,  and  most  truthful  withal, 
sent  me  the  following,  declaring  that  it 
is  the  very  genuine  "Lady  Baltimore," 
as  any  Charlestonian  will  testify  unless 
such  testimony  seem  to  him  disloyal  to 
the  interests  of  his  townswoman : — 

"  8  eggs  (whites  only);  i  pound  flour;  i 
pound  sugar;  half  pound  butter;  half  pint 
milk;  2  teaspoons  of  baking-powder;  2  tea- 
spoons of  almond  extract.  Bake  in  three 
layers. 

"  Icing  to  be  put  between:  3  cups  sugar; 
whites  of  four  eggs;  one  and  a  half  gills 
of  boiling  water;  i  teaspoon  of  tartaric 
acid.  Boil  for  ten  minutes,  beat  the  whites, 
add  the  acid,  then  pour  the  boiling  syrup 
over  them  and  add  two  cups  of  raisms  and 
two  of  walnuts." 

It  will  interest  those  who  have  read  the 
book  to  know  that  the  real  story  told  with 


such  amusing  frequency  by  Charlestonians 
is  not,  in  truth,  that  with  which  Owen 
Wister  credits  his  "Miss  Beaufain,"  but 
one  as  witty,  and  which  has  to  do  with  no 
less  a  person  than  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  and  a  certain  quick-witted 
woman  whose  name  is  known  to  all  in 
Charleston  to-day. 

"Madame,"  said  Thackeray,  upon  being 
introduced  to  Mrs.  K.,  during  his  visit  to 
Charleston,  "Madame,  I  hear  you  are  the 
fastest  woman  in  the  South" — meaning, 
of  course,  the  most  modem,  up-to-date, 
woman  in  the  South.  Whereupon  that 
dame  replied  innocently,  "You  must  not 
believe  all  you  hear,  Mr.  Thackeray,  for  I 
have  always  heard  you  were  a  gentleman! " 

This  light  story  reminds  one  that  no 
quality  of  Mr.  Wister's  work  is  more 
alluring  than  the  gentle  humor  which 
runs  like  a  silver  strand  through  "Lady 
Baltimore."  The  writer  is  never  hilari- 
ously funny,  as  in  "The  Virginian,"  for 
hilarity  of  any  sort  would  be  out  of  keeping 
with  the  gentleness  of  these  Kingsport 
folk.  Rather  his  humor  has  the  delicate 
fragrance  of  the  old-fashioned  roses  that 
nod  to  the  breezes  there  in  St.  Michael's 
churchyard  in  Charleston. 

We  shall  praise  briefly  Owen  Wister's 
excellent  character  drawing,  the  delicacy 
and  the  finished  quality  of  his  style,  and 
shall  pass  as  briefly  over  the  love  story, 
which  is  inconsequential.  John  Mayrant, 
typifying  the  best  culmination  to  be  found 
in  the  South  to-day  of  the  gallant  ideals  of 
his  forefathers,  is  delightful,  but  as  a  lover 
he  is  unconvincing  and  unsatisfactory. 

A  feature  of  the  work  which  deserves 
consideration,  however,  is  the  writer's 
arraignment  of  our  present-day  com- 
mercialism and  his  protest  against  the 
vulgarity  of  American  society.  To  see 
such  protest  appear  in  our  books,  especially 
when  it  is  so  well  put  as  in  the  present 
instance,  is  a  healthful  sign.  In  writing 
of  the  "yellow  rich,"  Mr.  Wister  makes 
numerous    witty    and    telling    epigrams. 

Much  of  Mr.  Wister's  protest,  however, 
is  in  more  serious  strain.  It  is  an  earnest 
plea  for  the  things  of  the  spirit  above 
those  of  the  flesh,  for  the  beauty  of  cul- 
ture and  courtesy  above  the  hideous  nes 
of  commercialism. 

Any    mention,    however,    of    the    rea 
significance  of  "  Lady  Baltimore"  has  been 
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conspicuously  absent  from  most  reviews 
of  the  book.  This  significance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Wister,  a  Northern  man,  has 
extended  the  olive  branch  to  the  South, 
and  has  done  it  in  so  sweet  and  gracious 
a  numner  that  his  book  must  mean  a 
material  increase  of  good  feeling  between 
the  two  sections. 

There  has  never  appeared,  even  from 
the  pen  of  a  Southerner,  any  work  which 
more  perfectly  comprehends  the  meaning 
to  the  South  of  the  Civil  War.  Our 
peculiar  problems  and  conditions,  our 
temperament,  and  more  than  all,  our 
suffering,  Mr.  Wister  knows  as  though  he 
were  one  of  us.*  And  he  portrays  them 
as  they  are. 

•Mr.  Wkter'f  grandfafher.  Mr.  Pierce  Butler, 
who  married  Farniy  Kemble.  spent  a  large  part  of 
his  lite  in  Geoivia.— Thb  Eoitou 


He  sees  the  difference  between  the  negro 
over  whom  the  North  sentimentalizes, 
and  the  negro  with  whom  the  South  has 
to  deal.  He  sees  and  acknowledges  the 
recklessness  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
and  that  Reconstruction  was  an  atrocity. 
And  we  love  him  because  he  does  under- 
stand! 

We  feel  after  reading  "Lady  Baltimore" 
that  one  more  bond  of  union,  sane,  gentle, 
sweet,  has  been  established  between  the 
new  South  and  the  new  North  by  this 
son  of  the  North. 

"He  understands,"  said  to  me  an  old 
Southern  soldier,  veteran  of  many  battles. 
"  That  man  Wister  understands  us.  Why, 
he  says,  Lord  bless  'im,  *  They  too  have 
their  memories.' "     Their  memories  I 

Selbnb  Aybr  Armstrong. 
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Beare — Greek  Theories  of  Elementary  Cog- 
nition from  AlcmsDon  to  Aristotle.  By 
John  L.  Beare,  M.A.  The  Clarendon 
Press. 

A  learned  and  elaborate  disquisition  which 
will  be  welcome  not  only  to  students  of 
ancient  Greek  psychology,  but  also  to 
readers  who  desire  to  know  what  the 
Greek  philosophers  accomplished  in  this 
particular  line  of  psychological  investiga- 
tion; and  the  more  so  because,  as  the 
author  claims — and  so  far  as  we  are  aware 
with  truth — that  hitherto  "no  one  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  glean  and  put  together 
systematically,  from  Aristotle  and  his  pre- 
decessors, whatever  may  explain  or  illus- 
trate the  parts  of  his  writings  essentially 
concerned  with  empirical  psychology. " 
The  list  of  commentaries,  monographs,  etc. 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  book,  filling 
three  solid  pages,  will  be  of  service  to 
teachers  and  students  in  the  use  of  the 
treatise  and  further  research  in  the  same 
field. 

Coleridge  —  The  Right  Joyous  and  Pleas- 
ant History  of  the  Peats,  Gests,  and 
ProwupLu   of  the   Chevalier   Bayard. 

Translated  by   Sara   Coleridge.     Im- 
ported by  Scribner.     $1.25  net. 

A  most  welcome  addition  to  the  popular 
thin-paper  series  of  "Newnes's  Pocket 
Classics." 

Dana  and  Kent — ^Literature  of  Libraries  in 
the  17th  and  i8th  Centuries.  Edited 
by  John  Cotton  Dana  and  Henry  W. 
Kent.    McClurg. 

Two  dainty  booklets,  printed  at  the  Merry- 


moimt  Press,  and  containing  **The  Re- 
formed Library- Keeper"  by  John  Dury, 
mblished  in  1650,  and  "The  Duties  and 
Qualifications  of  a  Librarian,"  by  the  Abb^ 
btton  des  Houssayes,  originally  spoken 
and  published  in  Latin  in  1780,  translated 
into  French  by  the  learned  bibliophile 
Duplessis  in  1839,  and  into  Englisn  in 
1863  in  the  Philobiblion,  a  iournal  then 
printed  in  New  York.  Botn  works  are 
remarkable  as  anticipating  the  most  ad- 
vanced modem  ideas  on  the  qualifications 
and  duties  of  the  librarian  and  the  organi- 
ization  and  management  of  libraries. 


Lord — ^The  Hirror  of  the  Century.  By 
Walter  Frewen  Lord.  Lane.  $1.50, 
net. 

The  brief  title,  with  no  sub- title,  would 
hardly  suggest  the  character  and  scope  of 
the  book,  which  the  introduction  defines  as 
*'a  guide  to  the  thoughts  of  twelve  great 
artists  whose  work  covers  the  momentous 
nineteenth  century  and  the  part  that  Eng- 
land has  played  therein,"  or  "a  study  of 
the  Novel  in  its  many  aspects,  from  Jane 
Austen  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Noms. "  The  rest  of 
the  dozen  authors  discussed  are  George 
Eliot,  the  Brontes,  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Lord  Lytton,  the  Kingsleys,  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  Anthony  Trollope,  and  Charles 
Reade.  The  greatest  of  these,  the  author 
thinks,  was  Thackeray,  though  "his  tem- 
per was  such  that  Ruskin's  f  anions  *  Poison  !* 
sums  him  up  not  unfairly,"  the  satire  of 
Swift  being  "genial  and  numane"  by  the 
side  of  Thackeray's.  Trollope  was  "the 
natural  antidote  to  Thackeray."  These 
bits  from  the  author's  estimate  of  the 
novelists   analyzed   are   aU    that  we   can 
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give  in  a  brief  notice  like  this»  but  they  may 
serve  either  to  attract  or  to  repel  the 
curious  reader.  Twelve  portraits  (in- 
cluding Charlotte  Bronte  and  both  of  the 
Kingsleys)  illustrate  the  volume.  The 
bulk  of  the  matter  had  clready  appeared 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Scherer — The  Holv  Orail  and  Kindred 
Addresses  and  Essajrs.  By  James  A.  B. 
Scherer.     Lippincott.    $1.35-  net. 

Besides  the  initial  essav,  which  gives  the 
legend  of  the  Grail,  with  an  appeal  for  the 
recognition  of  its  message  *'tor  the  ideal 
against  the  material  and  the  gross,"  the 
volume  contains  sympathetic  tributes  to 
the  Southern  poets,  Henry  Timrod  and 
Sidney  Lanier;  **The  Crusaders,  a  Study 
of  the  Transformed  Cross,"  dealing  witn 
"the  goodly  company  who  have  followed 
Jesus  in  the  taking  of  the  cross"  in  more 
recent  times;  an  address  on  "Liberty  and 
Law,  the  Foimdations  of  Patriotism," 
delivered  before  the  Southern  Educational 
Association  ";  and  a  discussion  of  "  The 
Century  in  Literature,"  being  "a  review  of 
the  past  and  a  forecast  of  the  Future." 

BIOGRAPHY 

Duke — ^Morgan's  Cavalry.  By  Gen.  Basil 
W.  Duke.     Neale.     $2.00. 

A  graphic  account  of  the  part  played  by 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  dashing  of 
Confederate  commanders  in  the  Civil  War 
written  by  one  who  was  associated  with 
him  in  his  military  career,  and  who  tells 
the  story  with  appropriate  spirit  and  vi- 
vacity. The  booK  is  well  illustrated  with 
maps  and  portraits. 

Harrison — George  Washington :  Patriot, 
Soldier,  Statesman.  By  James  A. 
Harrison.    Putnams.    $1.35  net. 

This  is  the  41st  issue  in  the  "Heroes  of  the 
Nations" — a  fact  that  sufficiently  testifies 
to  the  sterling  value  and  popular  apprecia- 
tion of  the  series.  No  one  of  these  heroes 
can  be  of  more  interest  to  American 
readers,  whether  old  or  young,  than 
Washington,  and  Prof.  Harrison  has  done 
full  justice  to  his  attractive  subject,  treat- 
ing it  with  thorough  scholarship,  patriotic 
sympathy,  and  felicity  of  style.  He  has 
drawn  freely  from  Washington's  own 
writings,  from  the  stores  of  information 
in  the  great  libraries,  and  from  the  bio- 
graphical works  of  his  many  eminent  pre- 
decessors in  the  field.  The  book  is  copious- 
ly illustrated  with  portraits  of  Washington 
and  his  famous  contemporaries  in  military 
and  political  life,  copies  of  famous  paintings 
of  scenes  in  his  career,  facsimiles  of  his 
hand-writing,  etc. 

Goode — ^Recollections  of  a  Lifetime.    By 

John  Goode  of  Virginia.  Neale.  $2.00. 

The  autobiography  of  a  man  who  for  more 
than  seventy  years  has  been  prominent  as 
a  lawyer,  soldier,  and  statesman.     He  was 


a  member  of  the  Virginia  Secession  Con- 
vention, the  Confederate  Congress  and  that 
of  the  United  States,  President  of  the  last 
Vir^nia  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
active  in  many  other  positions  of  public 
life.  Of  course  he  was  brought  into  per- 
sonal and  official  relations  with  many  emi- 
nent men,  and  his  recollections  of  them 
form  a  large  and  interesting  part  of  the 
book. 

Gordon — ^A  Varied  Life.  By  Gen.  Sir 
Thomas  Edward  Gordon,  K.  C.  B., 
etc.  Murray  15  s.  net. 
A  book  true  to  its  title,  being  an  extremely 
interesting  personal  record  of  military  ana 
civil  service,  sport,  and  travel,  in  India, 
Central  Asia,  and  Persia,  from  1849  ^^  ^9^^  > 
with  maps  and  illustrations  from  the 
author's  drawings.  He  had  kept  a  con- 
tinuous diary  from  1857,  and  found  that 
it  recalled  vividlv  the  events  and  matters 
with  which  it  dealt,  and  which  he  has 
narrated  at  greater  length  in  the  present 
volume.  He  had  the  unic^ue  experience  of 
personal  acquaintance  with  five  Central 
Asian*  sovereigns,  was  in  active  service 
during  the  Sepoy  rebellion  in  India,  con- 
ducted explorations  in  Little  Pamir  during 
a  journey  over  the  high  plateau  of  Tibet  to 
the  Russian  frontier  and  the  sources  of  the 
Tibet — a  region  much  of  which  had  been 
visited  by  only  one  European  since  the 
times  of  Marco  Polo  (an  expedition  which 
he  has  described  more  fully  in  "The  Roof 
of  the  World,"  published  in  1875),  and  had 
much  important  military  ana  diplomatic 
work  in  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  elsewhere. 
The  story  of  it  all  is  told  with  equal 
vivacity  and  modesty,  and  we  have  sel- 
dom met  with  a  more  enjoyable  auto- 
biography. It  is  one  of  the  books  that 
a  reviewer  cannot  deny  himself  the  rare 
pleasure  of  reading  from  beginning  to  end ; 
and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  this  is  not  the 
experience  of  every  one  who  takes  it  up. 

Norman — ^A  Brief  History  of  Bavaria.      Bv 

Gertrude  Norman.     Munich:  Heinrich 
Jaffe. 

A  book  better  in  plan  than  in  the  execution, 
which  shows  a  plentiful  lack  of  literary 
skill.  The  writer,  moreover,  seems  to  have 
lived  abroad  so  long  that  her  style  is  like 
that  of  a  German  who  has  not  mastered 
English. 

TRAVEL 

Audubon  and  Hodder — ^Audubon's  Western 
Toumal.  1849-1850.  With  Memoir 
by  Maria  R.  Audubon  and  Notes  by 
Frank  H.  Hodder.    Clark.    $3.00,  net. 

John  W.  Audubon,  son  of  the  great  ornith- 
ologist, accompanied  Col.  Webb's  Cali- 
fomian  expedition  from  New  York  to  the 
gold-fields  in  1849.  The  journal  he  wrote 
on  the  way,  though  not  intended  for  print, 
was  very  careful  and  detailed,  and  well 
deserved  the  publication  which  after  so 
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many  years  it  now  first  obtains.  It  gives 
a  graphic  account  of  the  trying  journey 
overland,  and  the  perilous  and  "strenuous" 
life  after  reaching  its  goal.  Webb  deserted 
the  party  on  the  way,  and  Audubon  was 
unanimously  chosen  in  his  stead.  He 
proved  himself  an  able  leader,  but  tells 
that  part  of  the  story,  as  all  the  rest,  with 
singular  modesty.  The  book  is  elegantly 
printed  and  illustrated  with  map,  por- 
trait, and  reproductions  of  Audubon's 
original  sketches. 

Dubois — ^Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Ceremonies.  By  the  Abb^  J.  A. 
Dubois.  Translated  from  the  author's 
later  French  MS.  and  edited  with 
Notes,  Corrections,  and  Biography,  by 
Henry  K.  Beauchamp.  Clarendon 
Press.     $4.60,  net. 

The  fact  that  a  third  reprint  of  this 
English  edition  of  the  Abb^  Dubois's  work, 
originally  written  fifty  years  ago,  enlarged 
in  181 5,  revised  in  181 8,  and  "finally 
corrected"  in  1821,  has  been  called  for  is 
ample  testimony  to  its  value.  An  earlier 
imperfect  version  had  appeared  in  English, 
but  this  by  Mr.  Beauchamp  is  the  only  one 
based  on  the  author's  latest  manuscript. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  a  book  com- 
pleted so  long  ago  could  not  be  now  "up 
to  date,"  but  there  has  been  little  change 
in  Hindu  traditions  and  customs  for 
hundreds  of  years.  Its  general  accuracy 
is  not  impugned  by  the  latest  authorities 
on  India.  It  is  as  valuable  to-day  as  it 
ever  was.  The  endorsement  of  the  Claren- 
don Press  sufficiently  settles  that  fact. 

Fordham — A  Personal  Narrative.  By  Elias 
Pym  Fordham.  Edited  by  Frederic 
A.  Ogg.     Clark.     $3.00  net. 

An  account  of  travels  in  Virginia ,  Maryland. 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  of  residence  in  the  Illinois 
territory,  in  181 7  and  1818.  Illustrated 
with  facsimiles  of  the  author's  sketches 
•and  plans;  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  and  of  remarkable  interest  as  the  care- 
ful journal  kept  by  a  keen  English  observer 
during  land-hunting  trips  in  behalf  of  new 
emigrants.  He  saw  pioneer  life  in  all  its 
phases,  and  describes  it  and  everything 
connected  with  it  in  a  charmingly  natural 
and  vivacious  style.  It  is  a  most  enjoyable 
narrative,  and  of  real  historical  importance. 

Wack — InThamesland.  By  Henry  Welling- 
ton.    Putnams.    $3.00  net. 

A  lively  account  of  cruises  and  rambles  on 
and  about  the  Thames  from  its  sources  to 
the  sea,  with  a  map  and  a  hundred  re- 
markably fine  illustrations  of  this  delight- 
ful English  district.  Every  point  on  the 
river  and  its  borders  is  minutely  described, 
with  all  its  historic  and  romantic  assoc- 
iations. Every  foot  of  the  way  has  its 
special  interest  or  charm,  and  we  shaU  be 
surprised  if  the  book  does  not  attract  many 


a  tourist  to  follow  the  route  pursued  by  the 
author.  The  average  visitor  to  London 
sees  nothing  of  the  Thames  beyond  what 
he  gets  from  trips  on  the  penny  steamers 
that  ply  between  London  Bridge  and  Chel- 
sea, or  those  that  continue  the  voyage  up 
to  Kew  or  Hampton  Court,  with  the  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  stream  seen  from  the 
railway  farther  up  on  journeys  to  Ox- 
ford and  elsewhere.  They  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  real  beauty  of  the  river 
beyond  these  metropolitan  limits,  and  the 
manifold  attractions  of  leisurely  boating  on 
its  waters.  This  beautiful  volume  will  be 
at  once  an  incentive  to  such  travel  and  a 
complete  guide  to  its  progress.  Very  full 
descriptions  of  the  chief  towns  and  cities 
on  the  route — Oxford  and  Windsor,  for 
instance — ^are  given,  while  the  minor  local- 
ities, the  very  names  of  which  will  be 
strange  to  the  average  tourist,  get  their 
full  share  of  attention;  and  much  of  this 
matter  will  be  equally  a  surprise  and  a 
delight  to  the  appreciative  pilgrim. 

Windle — ^The  Wessex  of  Thomas  Hardy. 

By   Bertram    C.    A.  Windle.      Lane. 
$1.50,  net. 

The  tourist  in  England  and  elsewhere  is 
often  quite  as  much  interested  in  tracing 
the  localities  connected  with  fiction  as  with 
history.  Hardy's  "Wessex"  is  of  special 
interest  because  of  the  intimate  knowledge 
he  had  of  the  district  and  the  closeness 
with  which  he  has  copied  so  many  of  its 
features  in  his  novels.     The  territory  covers 

S^rtions  of  Dorset,  Devon,  Wilts,  and 
erks,  and  the  towns,  villages,  landscapes, 
and  in  many  cases  even  the  buildings 
referred  to  can  be  readily  and  clearly 
identified.  The  maps  with  their  double 
names  and  the  copious  illustrations  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  New  add  greatly  to  the  value 
and  interest  of  the  book. 

FICTION 

Williamson — ^My    Friend    the    Chauffeur. 

By    C.    N.    and   A.   M.    Williamson. 
McClure.     $1.50. 

The  familiar  theme  of  the  "educated 
chauffeur" — this  time  an  Irish  lord — 
reappears  in  this  entertaining  novel  by  the 
Williamsons.  The  people  are  al!  sketched 
briskly  and  the  tale  is  amusing  enough, 
but  on  the  whole  less  good  than  other 
stories  by  the  clever  authors,  including 
the  recentlv  published  "Lady  Betty 
Across  the  Water. "  The  Williamsons  may 
always  be  depended  upon  for  brisk  dialogue. 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA 

Hardy— The   Dynasts:      A  Drama  of  the 
Napoleonic    wars.      Part   Second.      By 

Thomas  Hardy.     Macmillan  $1.50. 
The  second  part  of  Mr.   Hardy's  drama 
more    than    lulfils    his    promise.     It    will 
hardly  lead  you  to  alter  your  opinion  of  his 
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judgment  in  the  use  of  verse;  but  it  sub- 
stantiates the  greatness  of  the  undertaking, 
and  it  is  with  respect  and  enthusiasm  that 
one  feels  oneself  bound  to  honor  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  remarkable  exploit. 

It  is  still  true  that  the  book  is  encum- 
bered with  much  detail  that  it  is  needless 
and  even  hurtful  to  read ;  but  •  that  is  a 
matter  of  arrangement.  The  feat  that 
Mr.  Hardy  achieves  with  his  reader  is 
of  an  artistic  generosity  that  seems  to  us 
without  precedent,  and  it  deserves  un- 
reckoning  thanks.  He  seems  to  supply  the 
brain  of  the  reader  with  gray  matter  from 
scene  to  scene  and  page  to  page. 

In  most  published  drama,  whether  it  be 
for  actin|^  or  no,  very  much  is  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader;  and  it  has  be- 
come a  convention  of  dramatic  poetry  to 
interrupt  the  verse  as  little  as  possible 
with  description  or  stage  directions.  And 
yet,  if  imagination  is  the  rare  gift  we  know, 
it  is  clearly  rash  enough  for  a  dramatist  to 
leave  his  work  to  any  such  highly  strained 
equality  of  mercy.  The  visued  imagination 
is  rarest  of  aU,  even  among  actors  and 
prrofessional  managers.  And  vet  there  per- 
sists in  dramatic  poetry  the  blindest  con- 
fidence in  every  reader  s  power  to  visualize 
scene,  action,  and  that  nameless  perspective 
that  makes  poetry, — all  from  a  few  sparse 
sentences,  most  formally  set  down,  if  at  all. 

But  in  the  case  of  "The  Dynasts"  it  is 
neither  unjust  nor  ironical  to  say  that  the 
prose  of  the  scene— pictures  and  "stage" 
directions  (with  the  cosmos  for  a  stage), — 
fulfils  the  office  of  poetry  much  more 
efficiently,  as  a  rule,  tnan  the  blank-verse 
dialogue.  As  a  seer  of  great  issues,  Mr. 
Hardy  makes  us  see  what  he  will,  and  that 
with  a  splendor,  a  finality  of  phrase,  and  a 
reach  of  perspective  that  fairly  catch  at 
the  breath.  He  carries  his  hearers  with 
him,  upon  some  magical  strip  of  a  prayer- 
rug,  and  bids  them  look  down  for  once 
upon  "red  armies"  and  "blue  armies,"  upon 
a  little  cloud  of  dust,  raised  by  the  carnage 
of  men  and  horses  cut  to  pieces,  near  a 
little  stream  "trickling  to  tne  sea";  upon 
"minute  red  sentinels"  creeping  backwards 
and  forwards  noiselessly;  upon  "innumer- 
able human  figiures  busying  themselves  like 
cheese-mites." 

For  the  matter  of  characterization,  he 
limns  in  a  few  words  of  description  more 
personality  than  most  writers  can  convey 
m  the  space  of  half  a  novel.  And  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  very  largeness 
of  his  scheme  here — the  stretch  of  the 
stage  and  the  sense  of  tremendous  forces 
at  work — adds  to  the  poignant  timbre  of 
the  human  voices  when  they  speak,  and 
makes  tenfold  significant  the  lack  of 
timbre  in  that  voice  of  the  protagonist, 
Bonaparte.  Indeed,  this  achievement  of 
something  that  I  would  like  to  call  human 
tone-color  is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
quality  in  the  whole  drama.  To  read  from 
the  forlorn  bravado  of  the  deserters  and 
camp-followers  in  Act  III.  and  the  Chorus 


of  Pities  and  of  Ironies,  back  and  forth  to 
the  sjjeech  of  Napoleon  everywhere,  is  like 
coming  from  some  portentous  Cave  of 
Echoes,  to  rap  upon  a  cracked  piece  of  deaf 
pottery  outside. 

However  it  all  may  strike  the  historian *s 
mind  as  a  spectacle  of  predigested  history, 
to  the  lay  mind  Mr.  Hardy  has  made  a 
wonderful  gift.  He  has  invented  a  new 
sensation. 

Collins — ^Matthew  Arnold's  Merope;  with 
&  translation  of  the  "Electra"  of 
Sophocles.  Edited  by  J.  Churton 
Collins.  The  Clarendon  Press,  Ox- 
ford. 

A  scholarly  annotated  edition,  designed  for 
the  general  reader  as  well  as  for  students 
in  schools  and  colleges  "where  Greek  is 
or  is  not  taught";  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  the  high  reputation  of  Mr.  Collins. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Duniway — ^The  Development  of  Freedom 
of  the  Press  in  Massachusetts.  By 
Clyde  A.  Duniway.  Longmans.  $1.50, 
net. 

Volume  XII.  of  the  "Harvard  Historical 
Studies,"  published  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  History  and  Govern- 
ment from  the  income  of  the  Henry  Warren 
Torrey  Fund.   After  an  introduction  on  the 
Control  of  the  Press  in  England  down  to 
1603,  the  author  traces  the  restriction  of 
discussion  in  England  and  Massachusetts 
from  1603  to  1640;  the  supervision  of  the 
press  from   161 8  to   1662;  the  restrictive 
censorship,    1 662-1 685;    the    lax   enforce- 
ment of  the   censorship,    1686-1716;   the 
last  efforts  to  maintain  censorship,  1716- 
1723;  the  limited  freedom  of  the  press, 
1 723-1 763;    Revolutionary    freedom    and 
constitutional  guarantees,  1 763-1 789;    re- 
actionary tendencies,  1 789-1812 ;  and  mod- 
ification of  the  law  of  libel,  1807-182 7.   All 
the  steps  in  the  history  are  clearly  stated 
and  illustrated  from  official  documents  and 
other  sources,  with  full  references  to  all  the 
authorities  cited;  and  an  appendix  gives 
additional  illustrative  documents  and  bib- 
liographical notes  and  lists.     A  copious  in- 
dex of  fifteen  double-columned  pages  com- 
pletes the  work,  which  is  in  all  res^jects 
scholarly,   authoritative,   and   interesting. 
The   author  originally   planned   a   "com- 
prehensive history  of  the  right  of  freedom 
of  discussion  in  the  United  States,"  but 
the  extended  and  elaborate  research  re- 
quired in  the  task  led  him  to  the  decision 
to  limit  the  investigation  to  Massachusetts; 
but  in  this  narrow  field  it  was  possible  to 
treat   every   aspect   of   the   subject   with 
sufficient  fulness  to  give  a  true  picture  of 
historic  development.   The  work  nas  there- 
fore more  than  a  mere  local  value  and  in- 
terest. 
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Ingenoll — ^The  Life  of  Animals:  Mammals. 

By  Ernest  IngersoU.    Macmillan.  $3.00 
net. 

A  volume  of  555  pages,  with  copious  illus- 
trations, including  15  full>page  plates  in 
color  and  giving  an  excellent  account  of 
the  mammalia,  at  once  scholarly  and 
popular  in  character.  The  author  hias  had 
the  assistance  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
zoologists  in  the  country  both  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  text  and  the  illustrations, 
and  we  believe  that  the  general  verdict 
will  be  that  he  has  not  only  succeeded  in 
his  aim  of  "making  the  best  book  in  his 
power,"  but  that  it  is  the  best  of  its  class 
that  has  appeared  up  to  the  present  time. 


McHahan— With  Byron  in  Italy.  Edited 
by  Anna  B.  McMahan.  McClurg. 
$1.40,  net. 

A  book  on  the  same  plan  as  the  editor's 
•'With  Shelley  in  Italy"  and  "Florence  in 
the  Poetry  ot  the  Brownings."  The  text 
is  selected  from  the  poems  and  letters  of 
Byron  that  have  to  do  with  his  life  in  Italy 
from  1 81 6  to  182^;  and  the  sixty  full-page 
illustrations  are  from  photographs,  many 
of  which  are  familiar  but  others  are  quite 
fresh  and  unhackneyed.  The  series  may 
be  cordially  commended  alike  to  the  tourist 
in  Italy  and  to  the  lover  of  the  poets 
represented. 
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TEN  AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  OF  CHRIST 

By  Homer  Saint-Gaudens 


EN  American  ar- 
tists (Messrs.  La 
Farge,  Cox,  Cur- 
ran,  Du  Mond, 
Low,  Melchers, 
Lauber,  Hitch- 
cock, Lamb,  and 
Marr)have  paint- 
ed for  the  Exhibition  of  American 
Arts  Co.,  ten  portraits  of  Christ,  each 
in  keeping  with  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  the  artist  through  a  previous 
knowledge  of  his  work.  Thus  Mr. 
La  Farge  discloses  a  Renaissance 
tendency,  Mr.  Lauber  a  Teutonic 
drift,  Mr.  Curran  a  leaning  towards 
the  modem  school,  and  so  on  through 
the  list. 

Almost  all  the  canvases,  more 
significant  for  the  object  attempted 
than  the  result  obtained,  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  present  feeling  toward 
Christ — a  feeling  which,  in  simplicity 
and  elemental  directness,  contrasts 
with  the  paintings  of  the  artists  of 
the  past  who  depicted  the  Saviour 
in  jthe  midst  of  violent  emotions  or 
dramatic  incidents.  Mr.  Marr  alone 
has  presented  Christ  praying  during 
his  passion  in  Gethsemane.  Angelo, 
DUrer,  Correggio,  Titian,  Bellini,  Mat- 
sys  and  Luini  form  a  roll  of  names 
which  deserve  consideration,  and 
could  have  been  followed  with  ease 
and  dignity,  yet  the  present  men  have 
had  the  courage  to  leave  their  ar- 


tistic   traditions    for    the   latter-day 
tendencies  of  Christian  thought. 

So  none  of  the  Christ  figures  pose 
in  eccentric  positions  but  stand  self- 
concentrated,  though  perhaps  at  the 
time  addressing  the  outer  world.  So, 
too,  the  paintings  strikingly  lack  those 
old-time  important  accessories,  now 
replaced  by  a  unity  through  which  the 
artists  centre  their  scheme  of  work 
directly  upon  the  personality  of  the 
Saviour  himself.  Even  the  dramatic 
figure  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Christ  of  Mr.  Du 
Mond,  or  the  suppliant  form  of  the 
same  penitent  before  the  Saviour  in 
Mr.  Low's  canvas,  shows  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  relate  a 
story  or  to  do  anything  but  exhibit 
Christ  as  the  most  human  of  Gods, 
a  God  neither  majestic  nor  humble, 
spiritualized  nor  earthly,  sorrow-laden 
nor  joyful,  but  an  intimate  God  who 
appeals  to  every  charitable  and 
worthy  emotion. 

To  praise  John  La  Farge  is  a  bene- 
diction to  any  writer,  for  here,  as  in 
his  large  mural  paintings,  he  shows 
his  elevation  of  thought  and  sym- 
bolism, his  originality  of  vision  which 
goes  directly  to  the  point,  and  his 
true  refinement  in  the  dexterous  use 
of  his  medium,  which  always  appears 
free  from  effort,  though  the  product 
of  much  ungrudged  thought.  His 
colors — clear,   warm,  and  low-keyed 
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— ^act  directly  on  the  senses.  His  tones 
show  flat  though  soft,  with  sculp- 
tural qualities  of  contour.  His  dra- 
peries explain  their  texture.  His 
subtle  arrangement  of  light  falls  un- 
distracted  by  trivialities.  And  his 
whole  he  combines  with  a  delicate 
drawing  and  imhampered  composi- 
tion to  eliminate  whatever  may 
divide  attention  and  to  produce  but 
one  sensation. 

The  garments  of  his  Christ  lack  the 
modem  conventional  suggestions  of 
archaeological  correctness,  but  the  cos- 
tume of  tradition  becomes,  through  his 
sympathetic  insight,  not  only  into  the 
appearance,  but  the  spirit  of  things 
both  beautiful  and  convincing,  for 
the  simplicity  and  rest  of  drapery  and 
figure  bear  out  his  expression  of  peace. 
He  does  not  celebrate  a  great  epoch 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  or  an  historical 
moment  in  the  birth  of  the  Christian 
religion.  If  that  had  been  his  aim 
he  might  have  painted  such  a  mastei"- 
piece  as  he  gave  to  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  in  New  York.  Here  rather 
by  understanding  the  elusive  signifi- 
cance of  the  features,  he  brings  the 
soul  to  the  surface,  and  he  fills  the 
figure  with  the  primal  spirit  of  man 
mingled  with  intangible  divine  con- 
notation and  impregnated  with  the 
repose  of  that  verse  in  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm,  in  which  it  is  written: 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil: 
for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  they  comfort  me. 

In  the  same  atmosphere,  but  under 
a  somewhat  graver  shadow,  both  Mr. 
Cox  and  Mr.  Curran  have  selected  for 
their  Christ  paintings  of  that  moment 
in.  His  life  so  characteristic  of  Him 
that  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  mo- 
ment at  all.  They  have  represented 
the   Christ   who   said  to  the  world: 

Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ; 
for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart:  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  unto  vour  souls. 

For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
light. 


Primarily  Kenyon  Cox's  work  ex- 
hibits that  marked  feeling  for  truth 
ever  discernible  among  those  painters 
whom  he  has  studied  with  such  signi- 
ficance. Mr.  Cox's  reputation  stands 
upon  the  classic  beauty  of  his  drawing ; 
upon  his  firm  understanding  of  Re- 
naissance painting, — especially  that 
of  the  Venetian  school, — ^upon  his 
excellent  mural  decorations,  and  upon 
his  clear-headed  art  criticisms.  Hold- 
ing such  a  record  in  the  past,  he  has 
followed  his  usual  custom  of  present- 
ing a  canvas  that  every  man  may 
accept  without  cavil — a  work  with  a 
new  individuality. 

Mr.  Cox  remains  above  a  vague 
pursuit  of  eccentricities.  Nor  does 
he  strive  to  gain  advertising  by  tak- 
ing exception  to  the  world,  either 
in  an  effort  to  surpass  his  fellow 
artists  with  innovations,  or  to  remain 
behind  them  in  accepting  the  con- 
ventions of  the  day.  Still  he  under- 
stands that  the  public  sees  effects — 
the  word  is  not  used  in  any  dramatic 
sense, — rather  than  so-called  facts. 
So,  with  a  comprehension  of  the 
technique  of  drawing,  with  a  careful 
practice  of  modelling  in  color,  and 
with  an  academic  rhythm  of  line  and 
mass  he  simplifies  his  expression,  he 
selects  the  symbolic  idea  he  has  in 
his  mind,  he  disentangles  it  from  the 
minor  ideas  naturally  wound  about 
it  and,  like  Mr.  La  Faige,  he  gives 
the  spectator  a  pertinent  object 
separated  from  the  mass  of  Nature's 
truth. 

His  Christ  remains  placid  and  full  of 
deep  thought.  As  a  rule  the  paintings 
of  the  Saviour  at  this  moment  bear 
so  sorrowful  a  look  that  they  would 
only  increase  the  depression  of  un- 
happy persons  going  near  them.  But 
Mr.  Cox  understands  that  Christ  must 
have  been  a  balm  and  not  an  irritant 
to  those  in  distress,  and  so,  though 
making  no  attempt  to  present  a  cheer- 
ful Saviour  in  this  grave  situation,  he 
has  painted  a  face  expressing  nothing 
but  that  placidity  which  should  calm 
the  most  grieved. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Curran,  also,  has  a 
clear  conception  of  the  fitting  which 
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he  follows  with  a  steady  and  sincere 
purpose.  His  work  never  lisps.  It 
speaks  distinctly,  conveying  by  ade- 
quate means  of  expression  all  that  his 
imagination  can  give.  Modem,  in  the 
sense  that  he  belongs  to  this  age,  he 
has  accepted  modemness  as  every 
great  artist  before  him  accepted  the 
movements  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  But  tmlike  men  of  lesser 
power,  he  has  clarified  his  realism 
with  imagination,  subdued  it  with 
the  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
allowed  his  knowledge  of  mankind 
and  sympathy  with  the  world  to  re- 
main tmhampered  by  any  distortion 
of  modem  thought.  He  has  been 
schooled  to  govern  a  constructive 
power,  an  elaboration  of  simple  forms, 
— if  such  a  thing  can  come  to  pass, — 
by  minute,  unwearied  draftsmanship, 
and  a  mellow  depth  in  place  of  the 
hard  surface  drawing  too  frequently 
the  result  of  such  attempts.  There- 
fore he  has  painted  a  reposeful  figure 
that  mingles  with  the  **Come  unto 
me"  text  the  essence  of  the  resur 
rected  God. 

His  Christ  is  not  the  spirit  as  ex- 
pressed through  the  man,  but  rather 
the  spirit  contrasted  with  the  man. 
Accordingly  the  body  appears  lean, 
muscular,  and  spare,  without  a  halo, 
though  standing  beneath  rays  of 
light,  the  arms  spread  apart  in  a 
sober  gesture  that  the  scars  in  the 
centre  of  the  hands  may  be  seen;  and 
a  thin  beard  scarcely  hides  the  sunken 
cheeks.  Opinions  may  differ.  Many 
persons  may  feel  that  most  probably 
the  mental  beauty  of  Christ  showed 
in  physical  form.  Certainly  the  Bible 
supports  that  supposition  where  it 
says 

And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and 
stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man. 

Yet  not  even  the  most  violent  antag- 
onist to  Mr.  Curran  can  refuse  to 
accept  the  sincerity  of  his  views. 

In  an  **Ecce  Homo,"  a  study  of 
His  head  and  shoulders  painted  in  a 
dull  minor  blue  with  a  band  of  light 
replacing  the  crown  of  thorns  about 
the  head,  Gari  Melchers,  too,  does  not 


attempt  to  reproduce  accurately  one 
of  the  incidents  in  Christ's  life,  pre- 
ferring to  select  an  idea  that  repre- 
sented a  large  part  of  His  mental 
existence.  But  somehow,  while  the 
other  nine  artists  have  depicted  the 
Christ  of  the  world,  he  has  explained 
a  more  intimate  side  of  Jesus  who  was 
the  most  private  as  well  as  the  most 
public  of  beings.  Here,  then,  rests 
the  Christ  of  every  man's  family  who 
entered  so  readily  into  the  domestic 
life  of  Martha's  house  as  recorded  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Luke,  verses 
thirty-eight  to  forty-two: 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  went,  that 
he  entered  into  a  certain  village,  and 
a  certain  woman  named  Martha  received 
him  into  her  house. 

And  she  had  a  sister  called  Mary,  which 
also  sat  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  heard  his  word. 

But  Martha  was  cumbered  about  much 
serving,  and  came  to  him,  and  said.  Lord, 
dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister  hath  left 
me  to  serve  alone?  bid  her  therefore  that 
she  help  me. 

And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her, 
Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things: 

But  one  thing  is  needful:  and  Mary 
hath  chosen  that  good  part  which  shall  not 
be  taken  away  from  her. 

Forttmately  for  all  who  desire  two 
points  of  view,  Mr.  Melchers,  with  his 
insight  into  and  sympathy  with  crude 
life  and  his  faculty  of  representing 
it  in  cool  tones,  selected  this  branch 
of  the  work,  wherein  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful after  the  fashion  of  his  com- 
panions. Some  day,  perhaps,  there 
will  come  a  thoroughly  strong  man 
who  will  give  the  world  a  masterly 
combination  of  the  two  qualities. 

Verses  four  to  seven  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  John  read ; 

They  say  unto  him,  Master,  this  woman 
was  taken  in  adultery,  in  the  very  act. 

Now  Moses  in  the  law  commanded  us, 
that  such  should  be  stoned;  but  what 
sayest  thou? 

This  they  said,  tempting  him,  that  they 
might  have  to  accuse  him.  But  Jesus 
stooped  down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote 
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on  the  ground,  as  though  he  heard  them 
not. 

So  when  they  continued  asking  him. 
he  lifted  up  himself,  and  said  unto  them, 
He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let 
him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her. 

It  is  the  Christ  of  that  last  sentence, 
— the  Christ  in  an  outburst  of  justi- 
fiable impatience, — a  man  Christ, — a 
tangible  Christ, — that  Frank  Vincent 
Du  Mond  has  conceived.  The  Re- 
deemer, markedly  a  Hebrew,  in  an 
almost  militant  manner,  determined, 
yet  gentle, — confronting  the  world 
with  a  ready  answer, — strong,  virile. 
active,  living  with  all  his  senses,  rises 
in  His  white  garments  before  the  dark 
open  portal  of  the  synagogue  above 
the  accused  woman.  The  artist  has 
adopted  the  most  realistic  of  modem 
manners,  with  the  freshest  of  modem 
colors,  with  gestures  that  actually 
occur,  with  shadows  that  actually  fall, 
with  a  light  that  appears  to  have  been 
the  light  of  outdoors  and  not  of  the 
studio. 

Some  criticism  has  been  made  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Du  Mond  went  out- 
side his  sphere  as  a  painter  to  attack 
a  form  of  Christian  worship.  It  is 
said  that  the  Pharisee  in  the  shadow 
reading  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  female 
figure  scornful  and  denunciatory,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  canvas,  typify 
the  narrowness  and  Pharisaism  of  the 
dogmatic  church.  But  there  seems 
little  or  no  reason  for  confining  these 
general  symbols  to  the  casuistry  of 
churches  and  then  to  accuse  the  artist 
of  an  tmwarranted  attack  on  some 
dogma.  Of  course  the  painter's  mis- 
sion cannot  be  to  criticise  any  church, 
good  or  bad,  but  he  may  perfectly  well 
contrast  the  broadness  of  Christ's  mind 
with  the  narrowness  of  the  men  about 
him,  then  and  now.  And  that  is  what 
the  painter  has  done. 

Will  H.  Low,  though  selecting  the 
same  incident  in  Christ's  life  has  gained 
the  spirit  of  his  painting  from  a  verse 
or  two  later  in  the  same  chapter  of 
John  which  says: 

And  they  which  heard  it,  being  con- 
victed by  their  own  conscience,  went  out 


one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldest,  even 
unto  the  last:  and  Jesus  was  left  alone, 
and  the  woman  standing  in  the  midst. 

When  Jesus  had  lifted  up  himself,  and 
saw  none  but  the  woman,  he  said  unto  her, 
Woman,  where  are  those  thine  accusers? 
hath  no  man  condemned  thee? 

She  said.  No  man.  Lord.  And  Jesus 
said  unto  her,  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee: 
go  and  sin  no  more. 

So  Mr.  Low  presented  Christ  looking 
gently  down  at  the  bent  figure  of  the 
woman,  tmdisturbed  by  her  sin  or 
by  the  petty  bickering  of  the  Jews. 
Obviously  He  is  a  God  with  great 
sympathy  for  others,  and  yet  a  man 
happy  in  the  self-confidence  bred  of  a 
sureness  in  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Low  has  painted  Him,  as 
is  his  custom,  with  the  light  tones  of 
the  open-air  school,  and  a  mingling 
of  the  classic  traditions  of  French  art 
with  modem  American  formula. 

On  the  other  hand,  quite  in  contrast 
to  this,  Joseph  Lauber  in  his  execution 
has  mingled  a  type  of  the  old-fashioned, 
thoroughly  religious  paintings  of  the 
Christs  of  the  world,  with  a  tinge  of 
modem  realism.  His  Jesus  walks  in 
the  field  beneath  the  saturating  light 
of  the  afternoon  sim,  clothed  in  a 
cream-white  timic  and  a  mantle  of 
dull  red. 

Mark  says  of  Him  in  verses  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-nine  of  the  seventh 
chapter: 

For  a  certain  woman,  whose  young 
daughter  had  an  unclean  spirit,  heard 
him,  and  came  and  fell  at  his  feet: 

The  woman  was  a  Greek,  a  Syropheni- 
cian  by  nation;  and  she  besought  him, 
that  he  would  cast  forth  the  devil  out  of 
her  daughter. 

But  Jesus  said  unto  her.  Let  the  children 
first  be  filled:  for  it  is  not  meet  to  take 
the  children's  bread,  and  to  cast  it  unto 
the  dogs. 

And  she  answered  and  said  unto  him. 
Yes,  Lord:  yet  the  dogs  under  the  table 
eat  of  the  children's  crumbs. 

And  he  said  unto  her,  For  this  saying 
go  thy  way;  the  devil  is  gone  out  of  thy 
daughter. 

The  Christ  that  spoke  so  was  the 
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Christ  with  a  gentle,  kindly  humor, 
who  appreciated  the  quick  response 
of  foreign  wit  in  the  woman.  And 
this  touch  of  amusing  fancy  Mr. 
Lauber  has  included  in  his  Christ, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  gestures 
of  His  arms  are  those  of  a  preacher 
and  that  His  attitude  at  the  moment 
is  not  apt  for  the  turn  of  the  little 
sentence,  for  here  is  the  Christ  that 
brought  not  only  love  and  mercy,  but 
cheerfulness,  into  this  world. 

And  he  went  through  the  cities  and 
villages,  teaching  and  journeying  toward 
Jerusalem. 

Such  a  Christ  George  Hitchcock 
has  represented  in  a  manner  ob- 
viously foreign  and  possessed  of  both 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  art 
of  Europe.  He  Studied  in  the  Dutch 
school  with  Mr.  Melchers,  and  like 
the  latter  tends  to  render  with  sin- 
cerity the  unadorned  life  of  the  open 
air.  He  evidently  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  painting  of  landscapes, 
for  not  only  did  he  well  consider 
the  placing  of  the  little  white  **  stars 
of  Bethlehem,"  but  he  noticed  the 
pleasing  qualities  of  the  red  earth, 
and  treated  capably  the  sparse  grass 
and  gnarled  and  twisted  trunks  be- 
neath the  blue-green  foliage.  Then 
over  all  he  poured  a  brilliancy  of 
sunlight,  and  an  opaqueness  of  shadow 
that  infused  the  spirit  of  the  God  not 
only  into  the  man  but  the  world. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Lamb  has  gone  much 
further  than  his  companions  in  a 
daring  attempt  to  produce  a  wholly 
original  conception  of  the  Lord.  He 
has  left  the  Gospels  to  find  the  text 
for  his  painting  in  the  Twenty-first 
chapter  and  tenth  verse  of  Revela- 
tion: 

And  he  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit 
to  a  great  and  high  mountain,  and  showed 
me  that  great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem, 
descending  out  of  heaven  from  God. 

This  text,  in  a  manner  entirely  his 
own,  he  applies  to  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  Lord  has  retired  to  a  mountain 
above  Jerusalem,  and  as  He  sees  the 


buildings  and  streets  of  the  traditional 
city  at  his  feet.  His  thoughts  wander 
to  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  vision  of 
which  appears  behind  Him  in  the 
sky,  marking  the  form  of  a  cross. 
Here  is  not  the  Saviour  of  any  in- 
dividual, but  the  man  who  came  to 
leaven  the  whole  world. 

Several  critics  have  complained 
that  many  of  the  painters  have  not 
represented  Christ  as  a  man  of 
*  Hebraic  mould,  but  that  each,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  especial  training 
and  desires,  depicted  Him  as  Christ 
the  Gaul,  Christ  the  Celt,  Christ  the 
Teuton  and  Christ  the  Slav.  Though 
rather  an  extreme  statement,  yet 
even  in  this  exaggerated  form  it  may 
be  accepted  after  a  little  thought. 
To  begin  with,  the  Christ  heads  do 
resemble  one  another  in  a  degree. 
Or,  rather,  they  resemble  that  type 
which  is  recognized  as  the  Christ  head, 
and  which  men  of  the  acknowledged 
authority  of  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  have 
insisted  must  have  been  more  or  less 
like  the  features  of  the  Saviour. 
Indeed,  that  expert  painter  said  that 
*  *  When  the  graves  of  the  first  Christian 
marytrs  were  opened,  they  were 
found  to  contain  portraits  of  Christ 
inscribed  with  His  initials,  and  the 
likeness  they  disclosed  is  the  like- 
ness as  we  know  it  to-day."  • 

Further  than  this  no  man  can  go 
with  any  reasonable  sureness  that  he 
is  painting  a  portrait.  So  the  Christ s 
on  these  canvases  cannot  be  Christ  as 
He  actually  was,  but  only  Christ  in 
the  general  construction  of  His  head 
and  in  His  expression,  which  must 
have  been  influenced  by  His  life,  so 
well  recorded. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  but  one  widely 
recognized  among  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, that  an  artist  draws  most  natur- 
ally and  most  easily  when  he  may 
bias  the  features  or  the  figure  of  his 
subject  by  the  merits  or  defects  of 
his  own  features  or  figure.  Thus  a 
long  artist  will  lengthen  any  given 
model,  while  a  short  artist  will 
tend  to  shorten  the  same.  A  club- 
footed  artist  might  not  include  the 
club  foot  in  his  drawing,  but  it  would 
not  be  utterl-'  wild  to  say  that  one  of 
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the  legs  of  his  figure  might  be  badly 
constructed.  Now,  obviously,  no  man 
ever  existed  who  was  so  broad,  or  so 
cosmopolitan  in  his  feelings,  as  was 
Christ,  who  combined  all  the  good 
of  the  Hebrew,  the  Gaul,  the  Celt,  the 
Teuton  and  the  Slav.  Therefore,  if  an 
artist  finds  he  can  best  present  what 
he  considers  to  have  been  the  person- 
ality of  Christ  within  the  standard 
lines  by  casting  His  face  in  the  mould 
from  whence  came  his  own  features 
and  those  of  the  men  around  him,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  hamper  him  with 
hair-splitting  rules  about  Jesus  being 
thoroughly  a  Hebrew. 

In  every  other  age  the  demands 
of  the  public  for  this  visible  repre- 
sentation of  their  ideals  of  Christ, 
rather  than  for  a  much-to-be-desired 
but  impossible  reproduction  of  the 
exact    Unes    of    His    features,  were 


answered  satisfactorily.  But  the 
present  result,  despite  the  most 
earnest  and  sincere  efforts,  is  very 
far  from  being  wholly  desirable.  The 
fault  lies  in  the  actual  paintings, 
the  vehicles  which  should  convey  the 
conceptions  of  the  artists  with  the 
utmost  smoothness.  That  the  world 
has  grown  more  subtle  and  more 
complicated  in  its  requirements  cannot 
be  pleaded  as  an  excuse.  For  of  late 
education  has  simplified  the  under- 
standing of  Jesus,  so  that  little 
doubt  remains  as  to  what  the  artists 
wish  to  say.  They  have  struggled 
to  place  before  the  public,  each 
according  to  his  talents,  Christ's 
optimistic  personality  as  the  preacher 
and  prophet,  who  on  His  earthly 
mission  said:  ** Whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind  on  earth  shajl  be  bound  in 
heaven." 
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WITH  PORTRAIT  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


By  G.  Chardin 


Camille  Corot  was  bom  in  1796  in 
Paris,  in  a  house — since  rebuilt — at 
the  comer  of  the  Rue  du  Bac  and  the 
Quai  Voltaire,  opposite  the  offices 
of  the  new  station  of  the  Orleans 
Railway.  His  father  kept  a  bonnet 
shop  there.  In  the  time  of  the  first 
Napoleon  it  was  very  fashionable,  and 
he  made  a  good  deal  of  money,  some 
of  which  he  spent  in  buying  a  place 
on  the  borders  of  the  big  pond  at 
Ville  d'Avray,  which  now  belongs  to 
the  publisher  Lem^re.  Camille  Corot 
spent  several  months  there  every 
year  of  his  life,  and  the  woods  and 
ponds  of  Ville  d'Avray  were  constant 
subjects  of  study  and  inspired  most 
of  his  pictures.  It  was  there  that  I 
knew  him  in  my  infancy  and  youth. 
Opposite  the  old  house  in  which  he 
lived  so  long,  the  monument  to  his 
memory  has  been  erected. 

His  father  was  a  little,  dry,  thin 
old  man,  whose  correct  appearance, 
precise    gestures,    and   short   speech 


were  in  singular  contrast  to  the 
geniality  and  jovial  ways  of  Camille. 
He  was  the  typical  business  man. 
He  wished  his  son  to  go  into  business, 
and  apprenticed  him  to  a  wholesale 
cloth  merchant.  Camille,  who  dream- 
ed only  of  painting,  conceived  a  vio- 
lent aversion  to  commerce,  and  seized 
every  opportunity  to  escape  from  the 
shop  and  go  up  to  his  room  to  copy 
drawings.  His  employer  was  very 
dissatisfied  with  him,  and  complained 
to  his  father  who  reprimanded  him 
severely.  At  last,  one  day  the  young 
man  did  not  go  to  business,  and  told 
his  father  that  he  must  follow  his 
vocation  even  if  it  brought  him 
misery.  Seeing  that  nothing  could 
alter  this  decision,  *'Very  well,"  the 
father  answered,  **I  will  give  you 
1200  francs  annually — not  a  centime 
more, — and  you  will  make  the  best 
you  can  of  it." 

Camille  leaped  for  joy.      He  im- 
mediately    made     preparations     for 
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departure,  left  home,  and  installed 
himself  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Morvan, 
at  a  farrier's  whose  numerous  family 
were  crowded  into  the  only  room-, 
which  was  the  forge.  Corot  there  con- 
tracted the  habits  of  the  peasantry, 
which  he  retained  ever  after.  He  had 
no  needs,  lived  only  for  his  art,  and 
found  complete  happiness  in  it.  He 
had  worked  for  a  time  in  the  studio 
of  the  landscape-painter  Bertin,  but 
with  entire  independence,  for  from 
the  very  beginning  he  conceived  his 
own  idea  of  nature  from  which  he 
never  swerved,  coming  under  no  for- 
eign influence,  and  sacrificing  nothing 
to  fashion.  He  would  have  thought 
himself  untrue  to  his  conscience  had 
he  made  the  least  concession  to  the 
taste  of  his  day,  in  order  to  obtain 
popularity  or  a  ready  sale  for  his 
pictures.  For  him  this  would  have 
been  a  crime. 

**One  day,"  he  said  to  me,  "I 
allowed  myself  to  do  something 
'chic';  I  did  some  ornamental  thing, 
letting  my  brush  wander  at  will. 
When  it  was  done,  I  was  seized  with 
remorse;  I  could  not  close  my  eyes 
all  night.  As  soon  as  it  was  day, 
I  ran  to  my  canvas  and  furiously 
scratched  out  all  the  work  of  the 
previous  evening.  As  my  flourishes 
disappeared,  I  felt  my  conscience 
grow  calmer,  and  once  the  sacrifice 
was  accomplished  I  breathed  freely, 
for  I  felt  myself  rehabilitated  in  my 
own  sight. ' '  This  anecdote  is  typical, 
and  shows  Corot 's  character,  always 
so  scrupulously  honest  in  everything. 
"When  a  stranger  is  introduced  to 
you,"  he  said,  **you  do  not  invite 
him  to  your  house  until  you  are  sure 
that  he  is  an  honest  man.  It  is  the 
same  with  pictures  as  with  people. 
They  must  be  honest  and  sincere." 

For  a  long  time  Corot  remained  at 
the  farrier's,  satisfied  with  the  coarse 
food,  happy  in  his  liberty,  and  feel- 
ing rich  with  his  modest  allowance. 
Endowed  with  robust  health  and  being 
jovial  by  nature,  he  always  sang  while 
he  worked,  and  his  gayety  never 
deserted  him.  He  told  me  that,  mak- 
ing a  study  from  nature  with  one  of 
his  comrades,  the  landscape-painter 


M.  L^n  Fleury,  who  was  melancholy 
and  taciturn,  he  surprised  the  latter 
by  his  unfailing  gayety — so  much 
so  that  Fleury  spoke  of  it.  **If  I 
sing,"  replied  Corot,  **it  is  because 
I  feel  as  happy  as  a  little  bird.  I 
swim  in  perfect  happiness  when  I 
am  with  nature,  the  palette  in  my 
hand.  I  try  to  do  my  best  honestly 
and  conscientiously,  and  if  I  make 
a  mistake  I  harm  only  myself;  and 
then  I  say  to  myself  that  another 
time  I  shall  be  more  fortunate."  In 
relating  the  anecdote,  he  added: 
**It  is  not  worth  while  to  be  always 
morose,  and  discontented  with  one- 
self, like  poor  Fleury;  the  painting 
shows  it." 

During  his  stay  with  the  black- 
smith at  Morvan,  Corot  found  means 
to  save  enough  out  of  his  small  allow- 
ance to  undertake  a  trip  to  Italy. 
The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  possesses 
several  of  the  studies  he  made  in 
Rome  at  this  time,  which  did  not 
then  attract  public  attention.  The 
works  that  Corot  sent  to  the  Salon 
were  often  refused  by  the  jury,  and 
drew  on  themselves  the  most  violent 
criticisms.  But  no  discouragement 
cooled  his  ardor.  He  was  not  under- 
stood, he  sold  nothing,  but  he  thought 
himself  rich  with  his  modest  resources. 
His  health  was  robust,  his  temper 
gay,  he  felt  free,  and  sang  from  mom 
till  night  while  interpreting  nature 
according  to  his  own  feeling,  without 
any  care  as  to  the  appreciation  of 
others.  However,  fortune  turned  in 
his  favor.  The  press  upheld  him. 
Not  only  were  his  works  admitted 
to  the  Salon,  but  they  obtained 
medals  successively,  and  in  1846 
Corot  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  fifty  years 
old.  His  father,  who  looked  upon  him 
as  a  dauber,  could  not  understand 
his  son's  success,  but  in  a  burst  of 
generosity  he  augmented  his  allow- 
ance by  300  francs,  thus  bringing 
it  up  to  1500  francs.  After  this  favor 
Corot's  reputation  continued  to  grow 
and  he  soon  became  famous. 

At  his  father's  death  Corot  found 
himself  possessed  of  a  revenue  of 
40,000  francs;  but  this  opulence  did 
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not  change  his  rustic  habits.  He 
continued  his  simple  and  laborious 
life.  Always  up  before  dawn,  he  put 
on  the  peasant's  clothes  that  he  wore 
all  his  life,  eat  his  soup,  lit  his  pipe, 
and,  with  his  box  in  his  hand  and  nis 
easel  on  his  shoulder,  started  for  his 
work,  his  sonorous  voice  ringing  out 
joyously.  His  exuberance  and  ex- 
pansiveness  made  his  manners  fa- 
miliar. I  have  seen  him  many  times, 
near  the  ponds  of  Ville  d'Avray, 
which  he  seldom  quitted,  surrounded 
by  workmen  and  washerwomen,  for 
washing  was  the  special  industry  of 
the  neighborhood  in  old  times.  While 
working  he  talked  with  the  group 
that  surrounded  him,  joking  with  the 
children,  or,  in  his  constant  admira- 
tion of  nature,  letting  his  enthusiasm 
overflow  profusely,  as  if  his  atiditors 
could  understand  him.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  give  these  worthy 
people,  to  their  stupefaction,  a  course 
in  painting,  explaining  the  secrets 
of  his  art,  while  gesticulating  with 
his  brush,  full  of  color,  which  often 
daubed  his  face.  One  day  when  I 
was  painting  near  him  in  the  woods, 
he  began  a  conversation  on  Claude 
Lorraine,  his  favorite  master.  He 
became  animated,  his  eyes  started 
out  of  his  head,  and  his  gestures 
anticipated  his  words.  While  I 
was  Hstening  to  this  monologue, 
so  full  of  interest  for  me,  I  heard 
behind  me  a  violent  burst  of  laughter. 
It  was  an  audience  of  passers-by 
returning  with  their  pockets  full  of 
chestnuts,  and  I  understood  the 
reason  of  their  mirth  on  seeing 
Corot's  nose  all  daubed  with  chrome 
yellow.  Charitably  I  notified  him 
of  the  fact,  whereat  he  laughed  louder 
than  the  others. 

It  was  my  habit  during  the  hot 
weather  to  take  an  early  ride  in  the 
woods  before  sitting  down  to  work. 
As  I  returned  slowly,  letting  the  reins 
hang  loose  on  my  mare's  neck,  and 
rolling  a  cigarette,  a  formidable  voice 
issuing  from  the  bushes  frightened 
my  mare  so  that  she  swerved,  and 
I  was  unseated.  I  lay  on  my  back 
while  the  steed,  now  at  liberty, 
galloped  away  as  if  mad.     Then  the 


great  dishevelled  head  of  Corot  ap- 
peared from  the  thicket.  "Ah,  it's 
you!  You  have  not  broken  any- 
thing.J*"  he  asked  me.  **  No,"  I  replied, 
hastily  rising  to  go  after  my  mare. 
**Then  you  have  only  got  what  you 
deserved,  lazy  one,"  exclaimed  Corot. 
**You  would  do  better  to  study 
lovely  nature,  than  to  be  the  gentle- 
man rider."  This  adventure  lowered 
me  in  his  estimation,  for  he  could  not 
understand  how  one  could  care  for 
any  other  pleasure  than  that  of 
painting.  With  his  mania  for  nick- 
naming, he  called  me,  from  that  day 
on,  the  *' Amateur,"  and  ceased  to 
take  me  seriously. 

During  several  years  I  used  to 
meet  Corot  in  company  with  two 
strange  types,  one  old,  the  other 
younger  and  inexperienced.  He  met 
them  every  morning  beside  the  pond 
of  Ville  d'Avray  for  study.  The 
old  one  was  a  retired  umbrella-seller 
named  Renard,  whom  he  called 
"the  little  Renardeau."  The  other, 
who  lived  in  Sevres,  received  the 
nickname  of  *'L 'Amour."  With 
his  naive  good-nature,  Corot  tried  to 
inculcate  in  his  companions  the 
principles  of  his  art,  without  succeed- 
ing in  making  himself  understood,  but 
without  losing  his  patience.  I  often 
joined  them  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
lesson,  but  Corot  had  not  forgotten 
my  ride,  and  his  attention  was 
turned  from  me. 

It  often  happened  that  he  painted  a 
picture  from  nature, without, however, 
servilely  imitating  the  subject  of 
his  study.  Often  he  increased  the 
importance  of  one  tree,  and  sup- 
pressed another,  according  to  the 
composition  he  imagined,  which  the 
comer  he  had  chosen  inspired,  only 
taking  from  nature  the  general  har- 
mony of  the  lines  and  tones.  Al- 
though belonging,  by  his  independent 
and  very  personal  manner,  to  the 
romantic  school,  Corot  had  preserved 
the  classical  taste  of  his  age,  and  loved 
to  people  his  landscapes  with  mytho- 
logical personages.  A  worthy  woman 
tending  her  cow,  a  wood-cutter,  or  a 
child  passing  before  his  eyes,  became 
to  him  a  dryad,  a  faun,  a  nymph. 
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One  could  see  his  thought  growing 
from  his  brush,  and  these  trans- 
fonnations  were  full  of  interest. 

One  day  on  arriving  at  the  meeting 
place  beside  the  pond,  I  noticed  that 
the  landscape  which  I  had  seen 
sketched  the  day  before  without 
figures,  was  augmented  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  nymph,  who  listened  to  a 
faun  playing  pan-pipes,  while  another 
stooped  to  gather  a  flower.  I  ques- 
tioned Corot,  who  said:  **Well.  when 
you  had  gone  yesterday,  lazy  thing 
that  you  are,  and  before  the  bell  of 
the  house  announced  the  soup  ready, 
there  passed  by  a  papa  who  was  read- 
ing the  Petit  Journal,  a  mama  who 
carried  a  basket  of  provisions  for 
the  breakfast  on  the  grass,  and  a 
little  girl  who  followed  them.  The 
father,  wishing  to  get  his  hand- 
kerchief to  blow  his  nose,  let  his 
paper  fall.  The  child,  who  had 
stayed  behind,  cried,  *Papa,  you 
are  losing  your  paper.'  and  she 
stooped  so  gracefully  to  pick  it  up, 
that  I  imagined  I  saw  a  nymph. 
I  made,  then,  a  nymph  gathering  a 
flower — for,  you  see,  the  Petit  Journal 
is  not  at  all  classical.  Of  the  mother 
I  made  another,  rejuvenating  her, 
as  you  observe,  for  she  was  a  stout 
mother  without  any  elegance.  Her 
basket  of  provisions  was  transformed 
into  a  basket  of  flowers.  But  the 
papa — how  was  I  to  utilize  him? 
I  made  him  a  faun  playing  the  flute, 
but  I  had  the  grace  to  suppress  the 
horns."  Thus  saying,  he  filled  his 
pipe,  and,  profiting  by  the  brilliant 
sunshine,  lighted  it  with  a  lens  that 
he  took  from  his  pocket.  **See, 
my  friend,"  he  said,  *'the  sun  serves 
me  for  matches.  It  is  so  much  to 
the  good." 

Corot  was  very  fond  of  music  and 
the  theatre.  He  went  often  to  the 
latter,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
notes  in  a  pocket-book  on  certain 
of  the  decorations  and  the  attitudes 
of  the  performers.  These  notes  he 
used  in  the  composition  of  his  pictures. 
It  was  in  this  wav  that  he  conceived 
his  picture  of  Orpheus,  when  Mme. 
Viardot  was  interpreting  Gl lick's  mas- 
terpiece with  such  success. 


None  of  his  family  understood  him. 
His  sister  had  married  a  M.  Sennegon, 
who  affected  to  understand  painting, 
but  whose  way  of  seeing  things  was 
the  very  antipodes  of  that  of  Corot. 
He  only  acknowledged  pictures  exe- 
cuted in  great  detail — painted,  as 
it  were,  with  a  magnifying-glass. 
*' Would  you  believe  it,"  said  Corot 
indignantly,  '*my  brother-in-law  re- 
proaches me  for  not  giving  a  flower, 
that  I  hardly  see,  the  scrupulously 
exact  number  of  its  petals!  According 
to  his  idea,  one  would  have  to  look 
at  the  landscape  through  a  telescope 
and  turn  painting  into  astronomy!" 

His  sister,  Mme.  Sennegon,  suffered 
from  a  nervous  disease  which  was 
not  improved  by  the  ringing  voice 
and  boisterous  exuberance  of  her 
brother.  **Well,"  said  Corot  to  me 
one  day,  "here  am  I  turned  out  of 
my  sister's  house;  and  do  you  know 
why?  On  account  of  some  carrots! 
That  seems  strange  to  you.  It  is 
quite  true,  however.  The  other 
evening  I  invited  myself  to  dinner 
with  my  sister.  I  had  walked  a  long 
way  and  was  very  hungry.  Dinner 
was  announced,  and  they  brought 
in  a  soup  tureen  full  of  good  soup, 
and  a  dish  full  of  carrots.  As  I  am 
very  fond  of  carrots,  I  was  glad  and 
called  out,  perhaps  a  little  too  loud, 
*Ah,  the  lovely  carrots!'  But  at 
this  exclamation  my  little  sister 
cried  out:  *Ah!  ah!  Camille!  Ah!  ah! 
Camille!'  She  fell  back  on  her  chair 
as  if  fainting,  and  was  seized  with 
a  nervous  attack.  I  was  dumb- 
foundered.  My  brother-in-law  threw 
me  a  reproachful  glance,  as  much  as 
to  say,  *  It  is  your  fault.'  Then  I  saw 
that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was 
to  take  my  hat  and  go.  I  left  then, 
and  I  have  not  dined,  for  this  affair 
has  taken  away  my  appetite." 

Corot  was  very  patriotic.  The 
Prussian  invasion  disturbed  him 
greatly,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  of  Paris  he  bought  a  musket, 
in  readiness  to  march  against  the 
enemy,  notwithstanding  his  seventy- 
four  years.  But  his  dominant  virtue 
was  charity.  The  good  he  did  and 
the  extent  of  his  charities  have  never 
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been  known,  for  he  united  with  his 
generosity  the  greatest  modesty  and 
never  spoke  of  his  good  deeds. 
During  the  siege,  I  saw  at  his  house 
an  unfortunate  painter  without  any 
talent,  whom  he  had  taken  in  from 
pity.  He  not  only  fed  and  clothed 
and  warmed  poor  M.,  but  carried  his 
delicacy  to  the  point  of  buying, 
through  an  intermediary,  the  poor 
devil's  wretched  daubs. 

I  have  heard  from  a  friend  of 
Corot's,  Dr.  Grassiot,  a  story  which 
shows  how  charitable  he  was.  This 
Doctor  was  the  owner  of  a  little 
place  at  Mount  Fermiel,  near  Paris, 
whither  Corot  sometimes  went  in 
the  summer  season.  One  year,  after 
his  departure,  the  Doctor's  mother, 
while  putting  in  order  the  room  he 
had  occupied,  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  closet  a  bag  that  he  had 
forgotten.  It  contained  several  foils 
of  gold.  They  immediately  informed 
Corot,  who  replied  with  some  embar- 
rassment, and  as  if  vexed  to  find 
his  secret  discovered,  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  it  about  with 
him  for  his  charities.  As  he  had  no 
wants,  and  lived  a  simple  life,  he 
found  himself  a  perfect  Crcesus  with 
his  private  fortune  and  the  money 
he  gained  from  his  pictures.  Charity 
impelled  him  to  spend  all  his  super- 
fluous money  in  doing  good.  It  was 
a  tacit  compact  that  he  had  made 
with  himself,  which  he  revealed  to 
no  one,  being  happy  to  play  mys- 
teriously the  part  of  benefactor  to 
the  poor  around  him. 

In  the  winter  of  1872  I  was  sent 
on  a  delicate  mission  to  Corot. 
The  Orleans  Princes  had  just  returned 
to  France  after  twenty-two  years 
of  exile,  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
a  great  lover  of  painting,  himself 
endowed  with  much  talent  as  an 
aquarellist,  spoke  to  the  father  of 
one  of  my  friends,  M.  P.,  of  his  desire 
to  visit  the  studios  of  several  of  the 
painters  of  his  young  days,  among 
others  that  of  Corot.  Knowing  that 
I  was  acquainted  with  Corot,  M.  P. 
asked  me  to  inform  him  of  the  Prince's 
request,  and  to  arrange  a  meeting 
if    the    proposal    was    agreeable    to 


Corot.  The  next  morning  I  went 
to  No.  58,  Rue  Paradis  Poissonniere 
where  Corot  then  had  his  studio.  I 
asked  the  concierge  if  Corot  was  in. 
**Well,  that  's  as  it  is,"  she  replied. 
**Have  you  made  an  appointment.**" 
**No,"  I  answered,  '*but  M.  Corot 
told  me  recently  that  I  might  go  to 
see  him  whenever  I  wanted  to." 
"Then  go  up." 

I  at  once  climbed  up  the  four  flights, 
sought  in  vain  for  a  bell,  knocked, 
but  received  no  answer.  I  returned 
to  the  concierge  to  inform  her  of  my 
disappointment.  She  replied  that 
she  had  a  key,  picked  it  out  from  a 
huge  bunch,  and  I  went  up  again 
filled  with  hope;  but  the  key  would 
not  go  into  the  lock  and  I  was 
obliged  to  return  it.  **I  must,  then," 
I  said,  ** write  a  letter  to  M.  Corot 
which  you  will  give  him,  for  I  must 
positively  speak  to  him  this  morning." 
**Your  letter  will  be  of  no  use,"  she 
replied,  **the  door  will  not  be  opened 
for  me  any  more  than  for  you.  If 
you  want  my  advice  you  will  wait  till 
eleven  o'clock.  It  is  the  time  M.  Corot 
takes  his  soup,  and  Mile.  Ad^le, 
his  servant,  takes  it  to  him."  It  was 
then  ten  o'clock,  and  I  had  still  an 
hour  to  wait  in  a  deluge  of  rain. 
I  walked  up  and  down  the  street, 
and  when  eleven  o'clock  struck,  in 
a  neighboring  church  clock,  I  saw 
a  stout  woman  carrying  something 
heavy  in  a  cloth  tied  at  the  four 
comers.  I  guessed  that  it  was  Mile. 
Ad^le  and  followed  her.  Having  gone 
up  the  stairs  behind  her  without 
being  seen,  I  entered  the  studio  on 
her  heels. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  Corot  cried: 
**Tell  me.  Amateur,  do  you  know 
the  secret?  You  smelled  my  onion 
soup,  I'll  bet.  Will  you  have  some.^" 
During  this  time  Mile.  Ad^le  had 
taken  the  vast  soup  tureen  from  the 
cloth,  and  filled  two  soup  plates  with 
thick  hot  soup.  ** There,  do  you  see," 
said  Corot,  **that  is  my  ration.  Two 
plates  full  like  that  fill  the  stomach 
full,  I  assure  you.  One  could  build  a 
house  with  my  soup!"  While  Corot 
was  swallowing  his  first  plateful, 
a  thin  woman,  who  had  just  finished 
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a  sitting,  put  her  dress  back  in  a 
corner.  "Tell  me,  my  beauty," 
cried  Corot,  *'wiil  you  have  some  of 
my  soup?  It  is  good  and  hot.  But 
no,  you  are  too  haughty.  You 
scorn  onion  soup,  and  love  better  to 
look  at  your  face  in  the  glass !  Women 
are  all  the  same,  since  the  time  of 
our  Mother  Eve,  who  let  herself  be 
tempted  by  a  rattlesnake! "  He 
then  attacked  the  second  plate  of 
soup,  and  at  the  last  spoonful  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  as  of  a  man  satisfied. 
Then  taking  the  soup  tureen,  still  half 
full,  he  passed  it  to  the  poor  dauber, 
M.  **Here,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
Corot,  *' apply  that  to  your  stomach; 
it  will  strengthen  your  nerve."  With 
the  voracity  of  a  hound,  M.  took 
the  tureen  in  one  hand,  a  spoon  in  the 
other,  and  swallowed  the  rest  of 
the  soup.  **Now  that  the  stomach  is 
full,"  said  Corot,  "let  us  light  our 
pipes,  and  singing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  he  filled  a  briarwood  pipe  which 
he  took  from  his  pocket.  While  he 
was  lighting  it,  I  told  him  the  object 
of  my  visit.  "But  say,  my  friend, 
don't  you  know  that  it  is  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  have  a  visit  from  a 
Royal  Prince.  Kindly  let  the  Prince 
know  that  any  time  he  names  will  be 
agreeable  to  me ;  and  I  will  have  the 
studio  swept  beforehand:  it  certainly 
needs  it!" 

On  the  appointed  day — I  remember 
it  was  the  26th  of  February — I 
arrived  first,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  Corot  had  not  forgotten  it. 
"You  see,"  said  Corot  joyfully,  "I 
am  prepared  for  action.  I  have 
put  on  a  new  blouse,  I  am  smoking 
my  Sunday  pipe,  the  pipe  that  I 
smoke  only  when  I  receive  ladies; 
the  only  thing  left  is  to  comb  my 
hair  a  bit."  And  he  tranquilly- 
arranged  his  white  hair.  "Apropos," 
said  he,  "help  me  out  of  my  em- 
barrassment. I  have  never  met  a 
Prince.  What  does  one  call  them 
when  speaking  to  them?"  "It  is  cus- 
tomary to  call  them  '  Monseigneur. '  " 
"Come  now,  that  is  a  joke, "  returned 
Corot.  "  Monseigneur— that  is  what 
one  calls  a  Bishop!  It  will  not 
flatter   the    Prince,    an   Admiral,    to 


be  treated  as  a  Bishop."  *' I  think,'* 
said  M.,  who  had  come  up — *  I 
think  we  should  say,  *Mon  Prince,' 
which  is  his  title,  or  'Mon  Amiral,' 
which  is  his  rank;  it  is  more  natural." 
"Say  what  you  please,"  I  replied, 
"but  attention!  I  hear  some  one 
coming  up."  In  fact,  the  concierge 
then  opened  the  door,  and  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  appeared,  accompanied 
by  M.   P. 

"I  thank  you,  M.  Corot,"  said  the 
Prince,  holding  out  his  hand,  "for 
having  allowed  me  to  renew  my 
youth  in  seeing  your  works.  And 
look,  I  see  there  an  old  acquaintance, 
your  picture  of  Dante  in  Hades.  It 
was  in  the  Salon  of  1843,  was  it 
not?"  "That  is  true,  mon  Prince," 
said  Corot;  "how  in  the  name  of 
goodness  can  you  remember  the 
date — ^you,  who  have  seen  so  many 
things  since  that  time!"  "And  the 
critic  Del^cluse, "  replied  the  Prince, 
"worried  you  a  great  deal  on  this 
subject;  but  it  touched  you  very 
little,  and  you  were  quite  ^  right. 
And  this  lovely,  delicate  study — you 
must  have  made  it  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Genoa?"  "Indeed  I 
did! "  bellowed  Corot  in  his  great 
voice;  "you  are  gifted  with  second 
sight!  For  ten  years  now  I  have 
searched  in  my  old  noddle  for  the 
place  where  I  did  that,  and  it  needed 
you,  mon  Prince,  to  come  and  tell 
me!"  "That,  M.  Corot,  is  because 
I  have  sketched  those  beautiful 
mountains  more  than  ten  times,  and 
I  know  them  by  heart.  There  is 
another  study  over  there,  of"  a  mill 
on  the  dunes.  It  is  soft  and  gray, 
and  very  true.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  done  at  Dunkerque,  and 
next  to  it  I  recognize  the  tower  of  the 
port  of  La  Rochelle." — "I  see,  Mon- 
seigneur— pardon,  mon  Prince, — that 
there  is  nothing  to  teach  you.  I 
see  only  one  thing — ^that  to  your 
title  and  quality  of  Prince  and 
Admiral  must  be  added  that  of 
'Wizard.'" 

After  having  carefully  examined 
the  canvases,  the  Prince  asked  Corot *s 
permission  to  see  his  drawings.  "Ah, 
this  time,  mon  Prince,"  cried  Corot, 
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**you  are  a  rogue.  You  say  to  your- 
self, 'Father  Corot  cannot  know 
how  to  draw.'  Well,  you  will  see! 
Wait  till  I  dress  my  sketches/' 
And  turning  to  the  dauber  who  had 
remained  hidden  in  a  comer,  he  said: 
**I  say,  M.,  give  my  sketches  a  little 
brushing ;  I  fear  they  are  a  little  dusty. ' ' 
M.  immediately  seized  a  broom  and 
we  were  enveloped  in  a  blinding 
cloud  of  dust,  which  made  us  cough 
and  sneeze  our  heads  off.  In  this 
thick  fog  Corot  \s  silhouette  could 
be  seen  as  he  kneeled  before  his 
sketches,  choosing  those  he  wished 
to  show  to  the  Prince.  He  received 
the  most  enthusiastic  praise,  and  the 
Prince  left,  thanking  Corot  warmly 
for  his  kind  welcome.  I  stayed  a 
while  longer  at  the  studio.  Corot 
could  not  contain  his  joy.  **Ah!  my 
little  man,"  he  said  to  me,  **what  a 
charming  acquaintance  you  have 
enabled  me  to  make!  In  the  name 
of  my  pipe ,  he  is  nice !  And  as  cunning 
as  a  m*onkey ! '  *  *  *  And  besides,  * '  added 
M.,  *'one  must  admit  he  is  not  proud. 
He  gave  me  his  hand,  and  called 
me   'Monsieur'!" 

Some   years   after  the   Prince   de 


Joinville's  visit,  I  met  Corot  at  the 
top  of  the  Rue  Pigalle.  It  was  in 
the  spring.  He  had  on  a  black  coat 
and  a  white  tie;  his  overcoat  hung 
over  his  arm.  *'Ah,  you  come  just 
in  time  to  relieve  me  from  embar- 
rassment, for  I  am  lost  in  this 
district  that  I  do  not  know,"  he  said. 
*'I  am  looking  for  the  address  of  a 
young  painter  whom  I  promised  to 
visit,  before  his  pictures  were  sent 
to  the  Salon."  We  looked  uselessly 
for  the  address,  and  Corot,  renoun- 
cing the  promised  visit,  enquired  the 
direction  of  the  Boulevard  Hauss- 
mann,  where  he  was  to  dine.  I  ac- 
companied him  on  his  way,  and  as 
we  walked  he  did  not  cease  to  talk 
of  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  **No, 
never,"  said  he,  ** shall  I  forget  that 
day — the  charming  graciousness  of 
the  Prince,  his  delicate  and  sprightly 
wit,  his  prodigious  memory.  He 
is  a  true  Frenchman,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  for  he  showed 
such  heroic  courage  and  devotion 
in  this  unhappy  war!" 

That  was  the  last  time  I  saw 
good  old  Corot.  He  died  soon  after, 
in  1875. 


**OLD    Q.'^ 


THE  PRESIDING  GENIUS   OF  PICCADILLY 


Bv  George   S.   Street 


If  one  wanted  to  fix,  among 
the  eminent  figures  of  our  history, 
on  a  presiding  genius  for  Piccadilly, 
one  might  wish,  in  a  soft  and  gra- 
cious mood,  to  choose  the  Duchess 
Georgiana.*  Or  if  one  wanted  a 
world-wide  name,  that  had  left  a 
deep  mark  on  England  and  Europe, 
one  might  think  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  So  one  might  wish  and 
so  one  might  think,  but  one  would 
have  to  fix  on  "Old  Q."  He  is 
there,  by  right  of  familiarity  and  in- 
veterate tradition;  Old  Q.'s  is  al- 
together too  strong  a  case,  and  in 

♦  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 


fact  over  some  less  lovely  aspects 
of  Piccadilly  Old  Q.'s  is  quite  the 
proper  spirit  to  preside.  Devonshire 
House  and  Apsley  House  must  give 
way  to  No.  138.!  Half  a  century 
ago  there  were  scores  of  Londoners 
Uving  who  remembered  the  figure  of 
him  as  he  sat  on  a  balcony  of  the 
house  close  to  Hyde  Park  Comer, 
a  parasol  in  his  hand  if  the  sun 
was  hot,  intent  on  observation,  since 

tAnd  139.  They  were  one  house  in  his 
day,  the  famous  outside  stairs  to  the 
first  floor  and  the  elevator  for  his  senile 
convenience  bein^  at  138.  It  was  at 
139,  then  13  Piccadilly  Terrace,  that 
Lord  Byron  hved. 
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he  could  no  longer  act,  up  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life,  a  ruined  monu- 
ment of  such  open  license  as  London 
could  never  see  again. 

From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  until  ten  years  after  its 
close,  first  as  Lord  March  and  Raglan, 
and  after  1778,  when  he  succeeded 
his  cousin,  husband  of  Prior's  **  Kitty, 
beautiful  and  young,"  as  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  he  stood  high,  admired 
or  offending,  against  the  gaze  of  the 
world.  It  is  only  fair  to  state, 
however,  that  in  the  prime  of  life 
his  conduct  was  not  more  scandalous 
than  that  of  many  contemporaries. 
Horace  Walpole  was  afraid  he  had 
scandalized  his  neighborhood  by 
harboring  Lord  March  and  **the 
Rena,  **  the  Italian  singer  who  was 
his  mistress  at  the  time;  but  then 
Strawberry  Hill  was  a  quiet  and 
decorous  place.  Lord  Sandwich,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  the  second  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  and  many  others  were 
quite  as  open  in  their  unblessed 
amours  in  London  and  at  New- 
market. Old  Q.'s  excessive  reputa- 
tion came  merely  from  his  continuing 
these  manners  into  a  generation 
which  saw  no  other  exemplars  of 
them.  Nor  was  he  a  man  of  uniquely 
extravagant  passions  at  all.  Many 
men  in  all  ages  and  countries  have 
led  and  lead  essentially  the  same 
life,  only  no  man  of  any  position 
in  England  has  led  it  openly  since 
old  Q.  died.  Monster  for  monster, 
for  example,  we  may  find  a  worse 
in  the  Lord  Hertford  who  was  the 
Regent's  friend,  *'Red  Herrings," 
the  original  of  Thackeray's  Steyne 
and  Disraeli's  Mont  fort,  and  who 
married  Old  Q.'s  daughter  **Mie 
Mie."  A  bad  man,  an  immoral  man, 
this  Old  Q.  no  doubt  was,  but  I  do 
not  think  his  memory  calls  for  any 
especial  effort  of  denunciation  on 
my  part.  I  much  prefer  the  elegant 
deprecation  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall: 
**  Unfortunately,  his  sources  of  in- 
formation"— he  is  speaking  of  the 
Duke's  good  judgment, — *'the  turf, 
the  drawing-room,  the  theatre,  the 
great  world,  were  not  the  most 
pure,  nor  the  best  adapted  to  impress 


him  with  a  favorable  idea  of  his  own 
species."  That  is  really  the  nice 
way  of  putting  these  things. 

Not  profligacy  but  racing  made 
him  famous  as  a  young  man.  At 
this  pursuit  he  was  indefatigable,  as 
the  long  series  of  his  letters  to 
George  Selwyn  constantly  shows. 
He  is  always  just  come  from  New- 
market, or  is  at  Newmarket,  or 
going  to  Newmarket — ^with  the  Rena 
or  the  Zamperini  to  be  sure,  but 
still  in  a  spirit  of  business.  He  was 
a  gentleman  jockey  in  his  early 
days,  riding  his  own  horses  in  the 
matches  which  were  so  prominent 
a  part  of  the  racing  in  those  times. 
He  seems  to  have  been  generally 
lucky,  but  not  always.  **My  dear 
George,  I  have  lost  my  match  and 
am  quite  broke,"  l^egins  a  letter 
undated,  but  apparently  from  New- 
market. He  gave  up  the  turf  when 
he  succeeded — at  fifty-three — ^to  the 
Queensberry  title  and  estates,  but 
he  was  still  associated  with  it  in  the 
public  mind.  Two  years  later,  when 
there  was  a  rumor  that  he  was 
to  marry  Lady  Henrietta  Stanhope, 
there  was  a  lampoon  of  him  full 
of  puns  on  his  late  avocation: 

Say,  Jockey,  Lord,  adventurous  Macaroni, 
So  spruce,  so  old,  so  dapper,  stiff, 
and    starch. 

Why  quit  the  amble  of  thy  pacing  pony? 
Why  on  a  filly  risk  the  name  of  March? 

Ah!    think,    squire    Groom,    in    spite    of 
Pembroke's  tits, 
An  abler  rider  oft  has  lost  his  seat ; 
Young  should  the  jockey  be  who  mounts 
such  bits, 
Or  he  *11  be  run  away  with  every  heat. 

and  so  forth — all  very  hard  on  a 
man  of  fifty-three,  who  was  to  live 
another  thirty  years. 

Betting,  of  course,  went  on  in  this 
sporting  set  all  day.  They  bet  about 
most  things,  but  their  favorite  sub- 
jects, as  any  one  who  has  read  the 
Betting  Book  at  White's  or  Brooks's 
will  remember,  were  marriage  and 
death.  One  would  bet  that  a  number 
of  his  friends  would  all  be  married 
before  him, — "or  dead"  is  cautiously 
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inserted  in  one  such  bet, — or  that 
old  So-and-so  would  survive  another 
year,  and  so  on.  It  was  about  a 
bet    of   this   last    dismal    kind   that 


wager  in  that  case  would  be  invalid. 
But  Lord  Mansfield  charged  the  jury 
otherwise  and  poor  Pigol  lost  five 
hundred  guineas,  costs,  father,  and  all. 


From  u  enanviut  by  J.  Cook 


F   QUERNSBEKRV — 


Old  Q.,  then  Lord  March,  and  a  friend 
went  to  law.  Lord  March  bet  Mr. 
Pigot  soo  guineas  that  Sir  WiUiam 
Codrington  would  outlive  Mr.  Pigot's 
father.  He  did,  but  Mr.  Pigot's 
father  was  actually  dead  when  the 
bet  was  made,  though  of  course 
neither  wagcrer  knew  it,  and  Mr. 
Pigot  refused  to  pay,  and  Lord 
March  sued  him  before  Lord  Mansfield 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
In  our  time  of  course  no  such  action 
would  lie.  The  case  was  of  great 
interest  to  the  betting  world,  and 
Lord  Ossory  and  other  eminent 
sportsmen  gave  evidence.  Mr.  Pigot 
argued  that  his  deceased  father  was 
in  the  position  of  a  horse  which  had 
died  before  the  day  of  a  race:   the 


Precisely  when  Old  Q.  settled 
in  Piccadilly  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover,  but  certainly  by  1767, 
though  perhaps  not  at  138.  Neither 
precisely  do  I  know  when  he  enacted 
in  the  drawing-room  there  his  famous 
reproduction  of  the  scene  on  Mount 
Ida,  with  three  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  London  to  represent  the 
goddesses  {in  the  same  dress,  so  to 
speak)  and  himself  as  Paris  to  give 
the  apple.  As  Wraxall  remarks,  it 
was  a  scene  which  would  have  been 
appropriate  to  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Second,  though  when  he  marvels 
at  it  in  the  "correct  days  of  George 
the  Third"  we  marvel  also  at  the 
epithet. 

He  seems  never  to  have  been  really 
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keen  about  politics,  though  the  details  and    Fox.     But    George    the    Third 

of  appointments  are  frequent  in  the  did     recover     and     the  ,  Duke     was 

news  parts  of  his  letters.     He  was  dismissed. 

a     Lord    of    the     Bedchamber    for  That  seems  to  have  been  his  one 


Fnin  ihc  piiailut  by  Sir  Thomu  LiwRnce 

THE   MARQUIS   0 

Who  niarried  "  Old  Q.'s  "  reputed  daughter  and  it  tuppused  to  have  been  the 
original  of  Thackerajr'g  "  Marquis  of  Steyne ''  in  "  Vanity  Fair." 


twenty -eight  years,  but  lost  that 
post  in  1788.  in  consequence  of  a 
rare  error  in  judgment.  George  the 
Third  was  insane,  and  Old  Q.,  after 
careful  enquiries  among  the  doctors — ■ 
with  the  caution  of  .an  old  sportsman, 
— thought  it  safe  to  bet  on  his  not 
recovering.  So  he  had  conferences 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  York  in  Piccadilly,  regaling 
them,  we  are  told,  with  "plentiful 
draughts  of  champagne,"  and  finally 
went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Prince 


personal  move  in  politics,  but  political 
interest  brought  him  under  the  satire 
of    Robert    Bums,    who    seems    to 
have  had  a  virtuous  horror  for  the 
Duke's   hbertine   character.     Old  Q. 
went  down  to  canvass  for  the  Dum- 
fries Boroughs,  and  Bums,  who  was 
on  the  other  side,  let  him  have  it. 
I  '11  aing  the  Mai  Dramlanrig  bears, 
Wha  left  the  all-important  cares 
Of  Princes  and  their  darlins. 

On   "Drumlanrig. "   the   editor  of 
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my    Bums   has    "the    fourth    Duke  that  was  not  of  the  affected  type, 

ofQueensberry.ofinfamousmeraory,"  a  usual  greensickness  of  youth,  but 

which  is  harsh.     Bums's  memory  is,  the  clear-eyed  recognition  of  certain 

of  course,  immaculate.     And  again:  unfortunate   facts  in   the  humanity 


The  laddies  by  the  banks  o'  Nith 
Wad  trust  his  grace  wi'  a',  Jamie; 

But  he  '11  sair  them  as  he  sair'd  the  King, 
Turn  tail  and  rin'  awa'.  Jamie. 

The  day  he  stood  his  country's  friend. 
Or  gaed  her  faes  a  claw.  Jamie, 

Or  trae  puir  man  a  blessin'  wan. 

That  day  the  duke  ne'er  saw,  Jamie. 

The  banks  of  Nith  are  far  from 
Piccadilly,  but  I  like  to  bring  Bums 
and  Old  Q.  together. 

And  now  for  his  character,  for  no 
man's  character  is  really  summed 
up  in  calling  him  a  profligate,  or 
saying  that  his  memory  is  infamous. 

It  was  agreed  among  his  friends 
that  from  early  days  this  voluptuary 
was  remarkable  for  strong  common- 
sense.  The  letters  are  full  of  it — 
a  sort  of  rough  sagacity  and  a  cynicism 


surrounding  him.  So  when  Geoi^e 
Selwyn,  who  was  rather  given  to 
much  words  about  misfortune,  wrote 
to  tell  him  of  losing  a  thousand 
pounds,  he  replied — and  I  quote  a 
little  fully  because  here  certainly  the 
style  is  the  man:  "  When  I  came 
home  last  night  I  found  your  letter 
on  my  table.  So  you  have  lost  a 
thousand  pounds,  which  you  have 
done  twenty  times  in  your  lifetime, 
and  won  it  again  as  often,  and  why 
should  not  the  same  thing  happen 
again?  I  make  nd  doubt  that  it  will. 
I  am  sorry,  however,  that  you  have 
lost  your  money;  it  is  unpleasant. 
In  the  meantime,  what  the  devil 
signifies  the  jahle  de  Paris  or  the 
nonsense  of  White's!  You  may  be 
sure  they  will  be  glad  you  have  lost 
your  money ;  not  because  they  dislike 
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you,  but  because  they  like  to  laugh." 
And  here  is  a  glimpse  of  the 
punishment  which  comes  to  every 
clear-headed  sensualist,  that  senti- 
ment falls  away  from  his  emotions. 
He  writes  to  George  of  the  Zamperini : 
*'You  see  what  a  situation  I  am  in 
with  my  little  Buffa.  She  is  the 
prettiest  creature  that  ever  was  seen: 
in  short,  I  like  her  vastly,  and  she 
likes  me  because  I  give  her* money. 
I  wish  I  had  never  met  with  her" — 
because  she  broke  his  heart,  or 
anything  of  that  kind?  Well,  no — 
**  because  I  should  then  have  been 
at  Paris  with  you,  where  I  am  sure 
I  should  have  been  much  happier 
than  I  have  been  here."  To  be 
sure  my  Lord  March  was  over  forty 
by  then,— a  fact,  by  the  way,  which 
made  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  in  his 
Life  of  Fox,  very  rightly  angry  for 
these  franknesses. 

But  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  was 
something  more  than  merely  shrewd 
and  cynical.  He  carried  a  sense 
of  logic  to  an  extreme  point  and 
applying  it  to  an  unusual  sphere  of 
human  activity  gained  thereby  a 
reputation  of  eccentricity  which  was 
not  properly  his.  There  is  a  logic 
of  the  passions,  I  know,  which  even 
commonly  is  sterner  than  the  logic 
of  the  intellect,  but  this  last,  which 
is  usually  at  war  with  the  passions. 
Old  Q.  made  their  active  and  vigilant 
servant.  He  made  up  his  mind 
that  certain  pleasures  were,  for  him, 
the  highest  good  in  life,  and  to  have 
them  in  abundance  and  for  the 
longest  possible  time  he  used  every 
means  at  his  disposal — ^wealth,  a 
great  position,  and  all  his  facilities. 
AH  this  calmly,  relentlessly,  even 
with  a  certain  Scotch  canniness, 
and  with  an  indifference  to  the 
world's  opinion  so  complete  that 
even  in  an  eighteenth-century  duke 
it  should  gain  him  some  credit  for 
courage.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
voluptuary  in  history  quite  of  this 
distinction  in  his  profession.  One 
or  two  in  the  early  Roman  Empire 
come  to  mind,  but  in  them  one 
finds  a  sort  of  headstrong  savagery, 
a  vulgarity  of  magnificence,  which 


you  may  parallel  in  some  of  our  own 
millionaires  but  not  in  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry.  He,  at  least,  was  a 
man  of  taste  and,  if  you  can  waive 
the  moral  point,  a  gentleman.  At 
the  very  last,  worn  out  and  diseased, 
we  find  him  writing  an  apology  to  a 
friend  for  a  passing  touch  of  ir- 
ritation. An  evil  type  of  aristocracy, 
it  may  be,  but  at  least  an  authentic 
aristocrat. 

Few  men  indeed,  even  sensualists, 
go  through  life  without  some  softness 
of  feeling,  and  this  one  had  one  real 
affection — for  his  friend  George  Sel- 
wyn.  In  letters  so  curt,  and  bsiuness- 
like,  and  intolerant  of  affectation  as 
his,  a  touch  of  feeling  carries  its 
truth  with  it.  In  the  letter  about 
the  thousand  pounds  from  which 
I  have  quoted,  after  saying  that  he 
would  put  it  right  at  the  bank,  and 
**  there  will  be  no  bankruptcy  without 
we  are  both  ruined  at  the  same 
time," — this,  remember,  was  long 
before  Lord  March  came  into  his 
kingdom,  in  days  when  he  himself 
could  be  *' quite  broke," — ^he  goes  on: 
**How  can  you  think,  my  dear 
Geoi^e,  and  I  hope  you  do  not  think, 
that  anybody,  or  anything,  can 
make  a  tracasserie  between  you  and 
me?  I  take  it  ill  that  you  can  even 
talk  of  it,  which  you  do  in  the  letter 
I  had  by  Ligonier.  I  must  be  the 
poorest  creature  upon  earth — after 
having  known  you  so  long,  and 
always  as  the  best  and  sincerest 
friend  that  any  one  ever  had — ^if 
any  one  alive  can  make  any  im- 
pression upon  me,  where  you  are 
concerned.  I  told  you,  in  a  letter 
I  wrote  some  time  ago,  that  I  de- 
pended more  upon  the  continuance 
of  otir  friendship  than  anything 
else  in  the  world,  which  I  certainly 
do,  because  I  have  so  many  reasons 
to  know  you,  and  I  am  sure  I  know 
myself."  He  could  make  this  last 
statement  with  more  truth  than 
most  of  us. 

But  sensualists  harden,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Warner  found  him,  many 
years  later,  most  unfeeling  on  the 
subject  of  Mie  Mie.  The  reader, 
I   do   not   doubt,   knows   all   about 
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Mie  Mie,  but  perhaps  he  will  forgive 
me  if  in  the  interest  of  scientific 
thoroughness  I  tell  him  an  oft-told 
tale.  Mie  Mie  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Marchesa  Fagniani,  and  George 
Selwyn,  who  loved  all  children,  con- 
ceived for  her  a  devotion  which 
touched  and  amused  and  slightly 
bored  his  friends.  Gossips  of  that  day 
and  a  later  have  said  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  he  himself  or  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry  was  her  real  father. 
I  think,  however,  that  nobody  who 
knows  the  world  and  reads  the 
Selwyn  correspondence  can  doubt 
that  George  could  not  have  believed 
he  was  her  father,  and  that,  whoever 
it  was  in  fact — and  let  us  hope  it 
was  the  Marquis  Fagniani,  after 
all — ^he,  and  the  Duke  too,  believed 
it  was  his  friend.  Letters  from 
Warner  to  Selwyn  assume  the  par- 
entage of  Old  Q.  Well,  Selwyn 
wanted  the  child  to  be  given  up  to 
him,  to  adopt  her,  and  Madame 
Fagniani  refused,  and  half  accepted, 
and  refused  again,  and  led  poor 
George  a  cruel  dance  over  Europe 
in  his  pathetic  and  slightly  ridiculous 
'^'aest.  In  all  this  Old  Q. — ^who  cer- 
tainly professed  no  parental  interest 
in  the  child — was  sympathetic, 
though  his  common-sense  could  not 
but  be  in  arms,  and  he  pointed 
out  that  the  more  eager  George 
showed  himself,  the  more  Madame 
Fagniani,  a  capricious  woman  who 
thought  herself  a  neglected  beauty, 
would  torment  him;  also  that  he,  the 
Duke,  was  the  last  person  who  profit- 
ably could  interfere. 

However,  when  George  at  last 
succeeded  and  the  child  was  given  up 
to  him,  the  Duke  began  a  little  to 
pooh-pooh  his  friend's  excessive  ten- 
derness and  the  fuss  that  was  made 
over  Mie  Mie.  Dr.  Warner  used 
to  call  on  him  in  Piccadilly  with 
accounts  of  her  progress  and  was 
indignant  at  his  want  of  tenderness. 
Warner,  by  the  way,  was  a  good  man 
strangely  maligned  by  Thackeray, 
who  said  he  was  a  parasite  and  licked 
Old  Q.'s  boots,  whereas  he  said 
plainly  he  disliked  Old  Q.  and 
only  frequented  him  to  oblige  Selwyn, 


for  whom  it  is  quite  clear  he  had  a 
sincere  regard.  Warner's  letters  are 
by  far  the  wittiest  in  the  whole 
collection. 

"Well,  and  how  does  Mie  Mie  go 
on?"  asked  the  Duke,  and  Warner 
expatiated  on  her  talents,  "in  the 
fond  hope  to  please  him,"  and  said 
she  was  learning  everything.  *  *  Pshaw  I 
she  will  be  praised  for  what  the  child 
of  a  poor  person  would  be  punished. 
Such  sort  of  education  is  all  non- 
sense"; and  so  on.  In  this  I  detect 
an  unwillingness  on  the  Duke's  part 
to  let  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warner  assume  too 
much.  Another  time  George  had 
written  from  the  country  to  Warner 
about  "the  little  flannel  petticoat" 
Mie  Mie  was  wearing,  and  Warner 
read  the  letter  to  Old  Q.,  "with  which 
he  ought  to  have  been  pleased,  but 
which  he  treated  with  a  pish  or  a 
damn.**  Dr.  Warner  was  severe  on 
him  for  this  levity.  "I  have  many 
acquaintances, "  says  he,  "  in  an  hum- 
bler sphere  of  life,  with  as  much 
information,  with  as  strong  sense, 
and,  as  far  as  appears  to  m^,  with 
abundantly  more  amiable  qualities 
of  the  heart,  than  his  Grace  of 
Queensberry." 

Well,  I  am  fond  of  children,  and  am 
not  a  wicked  duke;  but  I  confess  that 
if  my  morning  avocations  were  in- 
terrupted by  clergjnnen  reading  letters 
about  little  flannel  petticoats,  even 
my  own  daughter's,  I  might  pish  too. 
Selwyn  and  Warner  expected  too 
much  of  a  voluptuary.  Old  Q., 
however,  left  Mie  Mie  a  fortime. 
And  that  brings  me  betimes,  since  I 
grow  garrulous,  to  the  end. 

George  Selwyn  and  all  his  old 
friends  were  long  dead.  He  was  blind 
of  an  eye  and  deaf  of  an  ear,  toothless 
and  infirm.  For  his  estates  in 
Scotland  he  had  never  cared;  Ames- 
bury  in  Wiltshire,  a  place  of  most 
beautiful  surroundings,  he  had  ceased 
to  visit;  even  his  villa  at  Richmond, 
where  he  had  grown  tired  of  the 
Thames  with  its  "flow,  flow,'  flow," 
he  had  given  up;  Piccadilly  was  his 
home  and  there  he  sat  in  the  sim 
under  his  parasol.  But  this  old  man, 
much  over  eighty,  was  still  keen  to 
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see  life,  still  ready  to  talk  if  he 
could  not  hear. 

"Never  did  any'man.'*  says  Wrax- 
all,  who  saw  him, much  in  these  days, 
"  retain  more  animation,  or  manifest 
a  sounder  judgment.  Even  his  figure, 
though  emaciated,  still  remained  ele- 
gant; his  manners  were  noble  and 
polished,  his  conversation  gay;  always 
entertaining,  generally  original,  rarely 
instructive,  frequently  libertine,  in- 
dicating a  strong,  sagacious,  masculine 
intellect,  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  man."  And  the  statesman  Wind- 
ham notes  in  his  diary  two  years 
before  Old  Q.'s  death,  how  he  "went 
in  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  whom 
I  saw  at  his  window,  full  of  life,  but 
very  difficult  to  communicate  with, 
and  greatly  declined  in  bodily  powers." 

There  he  sat  on  his  balcony  and  the 
world  saw  him  as  it  went  by  and 
moralized  over  him.  Leigh  Hunt, 
for  example,  often  saw  him  there. 


"and  wondered  at  the  longevity 
of  his  dissipation  and  the  prosperity 
of  his  worthlessness."  Many  tales  of 
him  went  about.  They  said  he  took 
baths  of  milk,  and  quite  a  prejudice 
against  drinking  milk  arose  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  seems  to  be 
true  that  he  kept  a  groom,  Jack 
Radford,  ready  mounted  to  follow 
ladies  whose  appearance  interested 
him  as  he  looked  down  on  Piccadilly. 
There  he  sat,  with  his  neat  peruke, 
and  his  strong-featured,  lively,  sharp 
old  face.  It  seemed  as  though  he 
would  sit  there  for  ever,  but  at  last 
in  181  o,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  he 
died,  and  was  buried  under  the 
altar  in  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly, 
and  his  will  with  its  various  bequests 
to  favorites  caused  much  more 
sensation  than  that  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes.  "The  Star  of  Piccadilly." 
as  a  Thyme  of  the  day  called  him, 
was  set. 


IN  AN  OLD  CEMETERY 

A  GATBLBSS  fence  of  wire  surrotmds 
These  long-untended  burial  mounds; 
And  on  each  slanting,  fallen  stone, 
By  moss  and  lichen  overgrown, 
I  read,  to-day,  a  name  unknown. 


But  here,  above  the  unmown  sward. 
Ground-flower  and  goldenrod  keep  guard, 
While  light  winds  sway  the  tangled  grass 
As,  one  by  one,  the  summers  pass; 
And,  though  neglected  and  forgot 
This  once-remembered,  cared-for  spot, 
The  dead  sleep  on  and  know  it  not. 

Eugene   C.    Dolson. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  LIGHT 

By  George  Record  Peck 

• 

Thirteen  years  ago,  a  few  gentlemen  living  in  or  near  Milwaukee,  visited  Phantom 
Lake,  in  Waukesha  County,  Wisconsin,  where  beautiful  lakes  abound.  Their  day's 
outing  proved  so  enjoyable  that  they  have  repeated  it  yearly  ever  since.  Inevitably, 
a  club  was  formed;  and  notwithstanding  the  pressure  for  admission,  its  membership  is 
still  limited  to  fourteen.  Death  and  removals  have  somewhat  altered  the  personnel  of 
the  Phantom  Club,  but  it  remains  substantially  the  same  as  it  was  in  1893.  On  their 
annual  outing  the  members  are  in  the  habit  of  devoting  an  evening  to  exercises  more  or 
less  literary  in  character;  and  by  selecting  the  best  ten  or  twelve  of  the  papers  read  on 
these  occasions,  they  have  been  able  to  make  up,  this  year,  a  slender  volume,  which  has 
been  printed  for  private  distribution  only.  In  this  collection  the  place  of  honor  is  de- 
servedly given  to  the  following  informal  address  by  Mr.  Peck,  General  Counsel  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  who  has  recently  retired  from 
the  Presidency  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  So  eloquent  an  appeal  for  consider- 
ation of  the  things  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit  comes  with  special  force  from  the  lips  of  a 
lawyer  immersed  in  arduous  professional  labors. — The  Editors. 


It  is  a  very  beautiful  custom  which 
calls  this  club  together  each  year 
in  midsummer  —  the  season  when 
nature  is  most  generous  with  her 
ministrations.  These  are  the  days 
when,  out  of  her  illimitable  store,  she 
brings  beauty  and  harmony  to  lives 
which  are,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
becoming  discordant  and  out  of  tune. 
Rest  is  something  more  than  the 
mere  ceasing  from  toil;  it  is  the 
emancipation  of  soul  and  body  from 
care.  It  is  not  simply  loafing,  but 
loafing  with  an  invitation  to  the  soul, 
as  was  Walt  Whitman's  habit.  These 
literary  exercises,  which  we  weave 
into  hours  of  relaxation,  serve  to 
remind  us  that  the  world  is  waiting 
to  receive  us  back,  when  our  play- 
spell  is  over.  It  would,  1  suppose 
be  more  in  accordance  with  the  current 
of  events  and  of  ideas  which  are 
clamoring  continually  for  expression 
in  these  modem  days,  if  I  should 
offer  some  reflections  on  themes 
of  immediate  and  pressing  importance. 
Such  themes  there  are ;  and  by  force  of 
circumstance  some  of  them  have 
stared  me  in  the  face  with  a  persistency 
not  altogether  agreeable.     It  is  not 
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because  I  underestimate  them  that 
I  have  chosen  to  ask  you  to  rest  for 
a  little  while  in  a  serener  air.  The 
hungry  problems  of  to-day  will  have 
their  hearing  without  asking  your 
permission  or  mine.  The  age  is 
restless;  it  is  self-assertive;  it  is 
pleased  with  the  sound  of  its  own 
voice,  and  confident  in  the  strength 
of  its  own  arm.  And  yet,  there  are 
doubts  and  misgivings  in  the  minds 
of  thoughtful  men,  who  find  them- 
selves dumb  to  the  questions  they 
cannot  help  asking.  When  social 
and  economic  problems  press  upon 
us  almost  constantly;  when  the  men 
of  labor  and  the  men  of  capital  count 
themselves  as  belonging  to  separate 
classes,  and  neither  trusts  the  other; 
when  the  mysteries  of  supply  and 
demand,  the  prospect  of  coming 
crops,  the  outlook  for  trade,  and  the 
hazards  of  business  are  with  men  by 
night  and  by  day,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  highly  artificial  mechanism 
we  call  civilization  is  liable  almost 
any  day  to  some  painful  dislocation. 

But  of  these  things  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  speak.  I  allude  to  them, 
because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  every  one 
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must  be  sensible  of  their  importance, 
and  must  feel  that  their  shadow  is 
never  lifted,  save  for  little  intervals 
— and,  may  I  not  add,  upon  occasions 
such  as  this? 

Fellow  Phantoms,  it  is  probably 
not  your  habit  to  call  yourselves 
philosophers,  but  nevertheless  I  sus- 
pect that  each  of  you  nurses  a 
consoling  belief  that  he  is  one.  It 
is  this  opinion  which  gives  to  men 
of  your  age  that  little  air  of  condescen- 
sion, that  tone  of  gentle  patronage, 
as  if  to  say,  "See  how  much  I  know 
about  life  and  its  duties."  But  while 
you  are  listening  to  these  sweet  self- 
commendations,  you  might  perhaps 
hear  some  unanointed  outsider  re- 
mark, **Yes,  doubtless  you  are  a 
philosopher;  but  if  you  are  so  very 
wise,  why  have  you  so  little  to  show 
for  it?"  Ah!  that  is  the  question. 
How  many  centuries  is  it  since  Plato 
was  writing  those  immortal  dialogues 
which  have  bewitched  the  minds  of 
men  from  his  age  to  ours,  but  leave 
us  still  struggling  to  make  knowledge 
and  conduct  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
wisdom  and  character  true  reflections 
of  each  other?  Nothing  is  so  easy  as 
to  state  sound  ethical  doctrines, — 
nothing  so  difficult  as  to  live  up  to 
them.  I  suppose  that  more  than 
half  the  literature  in  the  world 
consists  of  good  advice, — the  rest  is 
the  story  of  many  stumblings  by  the 
way,  many  mistakes,  many  failures, 
with  here  and  there  glimpses  which 
leave  but  little  save  the  ever  unsatis- 
fied inquiry — 

Whither  has  fled  the  visionary  gleam, — 
Where  it  is  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream? 

Ah!  if  there  were  some  method  of 
liviig  by  which  we  could  keep  the 
glory  and  the  dream,  the  problem 
would  be  solved.  When  I  think  of 
the  mistakes  you  have  probably  made, 
and  of  those  I  have  certainly  made, 
I  surrender  the  position  of  philosopher 
and  can  only  stammer,  with  George 
Eliot's  Theophrastus  Such.  "Dear 
blunderers,  I  am  one  with  you." 
Some  of  us  will  perhaps  never  be 
wiser  than  we  are  now.     I   wish  I 


could  be  sure  we  shall  never  be  less 
wise.  Wisdom  has  a  habit  of  lin- 
gering while  the  years  speed  onward 
toward  our  common  destination. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  enter  the  domain 
of  religion,  nor  to  trench  upon  ground 
occupied  by  men  who  have  been 
specially  called  to  the  work.  I  speak 
only  of  the  life  that  now  is;  how  its 
highest  compensations  can  be  won, 
its  rewards,  if  you  please,  attained; 
its  sorrows  mitigated,  and  its  joys 
increased  and  multiplied. 

And  this  is  the  lesson  I  would  give: 
Dwell  in  the  Kingdom  of  Light. 
And  where  is  that  kingdom?  What 
are  its  boundaries?  What  cities  are 
builded  within  it?  What  hills,  and 
plains,  and  mountain  slopes  gladden 
the  eyes  of  its  possessors?  Be  patient, 
my  fellow  Phantoms.  Do  not  hasten 
to  search  for  it.  It  is  here.  The 
Kingdom  of  Light,  like  the  Kingdom, 
of  God,  is  within  you.  And  what  do 
I  mean  by  the  Kingdom  of  Light? 
I  mean  that  realm  of  which  a  quaint 
old  poet  sang  those  quaint  old  lines: 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is, — 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find, 
As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  bliss. 

I  mean  that  invisible  common- 
wealth which  outlives  the  storms 
of  ages;  that  state  whose  armaments 
are  thoughts;  whose  weapons  are 
ideas;  whose  trophies  are  the  pages 
of  the  world's  great  masters. 

The  Kingdom  of  Light  is  the 
kingdom  of  the  intellect,  of  the  im- 
agination, of  the  heart,  of  the  spirit 
and  the  things  of  the  spirit.  And 
why,  perhaps  you  are  asking,  do  you 
make  this  appeal  to  us?  How  dare 
you  intimate  that  we  are  not  already 
dedicated  to  high  purposes,  and  en- 
rolled among  those  who  stand  for  the 
nobler  and  better  things  of  human  life  ? 
Take  it  not  unkindly  if  I  tell  you 
frankly  that  a  little  plainness  of  speech 
will  not  hurt  even  such  as  we.  All  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  is  at  our 
age,  or  thereabouts,  that  men  are  most 
prone  to  grow  weary.  It  is  not  in  the 
morning  of  the  march,  but  in  the  after- 
noon that  soldiers  find  it  most  difficult 
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to  keep  step  with  the  column  that 
follows  the  colors. 

I  have  appealed  to  you  for  what 
I  have  called  the  intellectual  Hfe. 
By  the  intellectual  life  I  niean  that 
course  of  Hving  which  recognizes 
always  and  without  ceasing  the  infi- 
nite value  of  the  mind;  which  gives  to 
its  cultivation  and  to  its  enlargement 
a  constant  and  enduring  devotion; 
and  which  clings  to  it  in  good  and  in 
evil  days  with  a  growing  and  abiding 
love. 

The  Kingdom  of  Light  is  open  to 
all  who  seek  the  light.  This  may  ap- 
pear a  mere  truism,  since  every  one 
admits  the  superiority  of  the  mental 
over  the  physical  nature.  But  that 
is  where  the  danger  lies.  All  admit 
it;  but  how  few  act  upon  it!  How 
many  men  and  women  do  you  know 
who  after  they  have,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  finished  their  education,  ever 
give  a  serious  thought  to  their  mental 
growth?  They  have  no  time;  no 
time  to  live,  but  only  to  exist.  Do 
not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not 
expect,  nor  do  I  think  it  possible, 
that  the  great  majority  of  people  can 
make  intellectual  improvement  their 
first  or  only  aim.  Grod's  wisdom  has 
made  the  law  that  man  must  dig 
and  delve,  must  work  with  his  hands 
and  bend  his  back  to  the  burden  that 
is  laid  upon  it.  We  must  have  bread ; 
but  how  inexpressibly  foolish  it  is  to 
suppose  we  can  live  by  bread  alone. 

Granting  all  that  can  be  claimed  for 
lack  of  time,  for  the  food  and  clothing 
to  be  bought,  and  the  debts  to  be 
paid,  the  truth  remains — and  I  beg 
you  to  remember  it, — the  person  who 
allows  his  mental  and  spiritual  nature 
to  stagnate  and  decay  does  so  not 
for  want  of  time,  but  for  want  of 
inclination.  The  farm,  the  shop,  and 
the  office  are  not  such  hard  masters 
as  we  imagine.  We  yield  too  easily 
to  their  sway,  and  set  them  up  as 
rulers  when  they  ought  to  be  only 
servants.  There  is  no  vocation — 
absolutely  none — ^that  cuts  off  en- 
tirely the  opportunities  for  intellectual 
development.  The  Kingdom  of  Light 
is  an  especially  delightful  home  for 
him  whose  purse  is  not  of  sufficient 


weight  to  provide  a  home  elsewhere, 
and  a  humble  cottage  in  the  Kingdom 
can  be  made  to  shine  with  a  brightness 
above  palace  walls.  For  my  part  I 
would  rather  have  been  Charles 
Lamb  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  his  influence  in  the  world  is 
incalculably  the  greater  of  the  two. 
And  yet  he  was  but  a  clerk  in  the 
India  House,  poor  in  pocket,  but  rich 
beyond  measure  in  his  very  poverty, 
whose  jewels  are  not  in  the  goldsmith's 
list.  The  problem  of  life  is  to  rightly 
adjust  the  prose  to  the  poetry;  the 
sordid  to  the  spiritual;  the  common 
and  selfish  to  the  high  and  beneficent, 
forgetting  not  that  these  last  are 
incomparably  the  more  precious. 

Modem  life  is  a  startling  con- 
.  tradiction.  Never  were  colleges  so 
numerous,  so  prosperous,  so  richly 
endowed  as  now.  Never  were  public 
schools  so  well  conducted,  or  so 
largely  patronized.  But  yet,  what 
Carlyle  perhaps  too  bitterly  calls 
**the  mechanical  spirit  of  the  age" 
is  upon  us.  The  commercial  spirit, 
too,  is  with  us,  holding  its  head  so 
high  that  timid  souls  are  frightened 
at  its  pretensions.  It  is  the  scholar's 
duty  to  set  his  face  resolutely  against 
both. 

I  can  never  be  the  apostle  of 
despair.  The  colors  in  the  morning 
and  the  evening  sky  are  brilliant  yet. 
But  I  fear  the  scholar  is  not  the  force 
he  once  was,  and  will  again  be  when 
the  twentieth  century  gets  through 
its  carnival  of  invention  and  con- 
struction. We  have  culture;  what 
we  need  is  the  love  of  culture.  We 
have  knowledge;  but  our  prayer 
should  be,  "Give  us  the  love  of 
knowledge."  It  may  be  wrong,  but 
I  sometimes  wish  Nature  would  be 
more  stingy  of  her  secrets.  She 
has  given  them  out  with  so  lavish 
a  hand  that  some  men  think  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  per- 
suade her  to  work  in  some  newly 
invented  harness.  Edison  and  the 
other  wizards  of  science  have  almost 
succeeded  in  making  life  automatic. 
Its  chord  is  set  to  a  minor  key. 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking,  that 
once  went  together,  are  transformed 
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into  high  living  and  very  plain  think- 
ing. The  old-time  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, the  modest  tastes  of  our  fathers, 
have  given  way  to  the  clang  and 
clash,  the  noise  and  turbulence  that 
characterize  the  age.  We  know 
too  much;  and  too  little.  We  know 
the  law  of  evolution;  but  who  can 
tell  us  when,  or  how,  or  why  it  came 
to  be  the  law?  We  accept  it  as  a 
great  scientific  truth,  and  as  such  it 
should  be  welcomed.  But  life  has 
lost  something  of  its  zest,  some  of 
the  glory  that  used  to  be  in  it,  since 
we  were  told  that  mind  is  only  an 
emanation  of  matter,  a  force  or 
principle  mechanically  produced  by 
molecular  motion  within  the  brain. 

When  the  telephone  burst  upon 
us  a  few  years  ago,  the  world  was 
delighted  and  amazed.  And  yet 
we  were  not  needing  telephones 
half  as  much  as  we  were  needing 
men;  men  who,  by  living  above  the 
common  level,  should  exalt  and 
dignify  htunan  life.  I  sometimes 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  close  the 
Patent  Office  in  Washington,  and  to 
say  to  the  tired  brains  of  the  inventors, 
"Rest  and  be  refreshed."  We  htirry 
on  to  new  devices  which  shall  be 
ears  to  the  deaf,  and  eyes  to  the 
blind,  and  feet  to  the  halt;  but 
meantime  the  poems  are  unwritten, 
and  hearts  that  are  longing  for  one 
strain  of  music  they  used  to  hear  are 
told  to  be  satisfied  with  the  great 
achievements  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. The  wisest  of  the  Greeks 
taught  that  the  ideal  is  the  only  true 
real;  and  Emerson,  our  American 
seer,  who  sent  forth  from  Concord 
his  inspiring  oracles,  taught  the  same. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  neither  here  nor  here- 
after does  salvation  lie  in  wheat, 
or  com,  or  iron. 

Again  I  must  plead  that  you  take 
my  words  as  I  mean  them.  I  do  not 
preach  a  gospel  of  mere  sentiment, 
nor  of  inane,  impracticable  dilet- 
tanteism.  The  Lord  put  it  in  my 
way  to  learn,  long  ago,  that  we  cannot 
eat  poetry,  or  art,  or  sunbeams. 
And  yet  I  hold  it  true,  now  and  always, 
that    life    without    these    things    is 


shorn  of  more  than  half  its  value. 
The  ox  and  his  master  differ  little  in 
dignity,  if  neither  rises  above  the 
level  of  the  stomach  or  the  manger. 

The  highest  use  of  the  mind  is  not 
mere  logic,  the  almost  mechanical 
function  of  drawing  conclusions  from 
facts.  Even  lawyers  do  that;  and 
so,  also,  to  some  extent,  as  naturalists 
tell  us,  do  the  horse  and  the  dog. 
The  human  intellect  is  best  used 
when  its  possessor  suflEers  it  to  reach 
out  beyond  its  own  environment  into 
the  realm  where  God  has  placed 
truth  and  beauty  and  the  influences 
that  make  for  righteousness.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  common  or 
humdrum  life,  unless  we  make  it 
so  ourselves.  The  rainbow  and  the 
rose  will  give  their  colors  to  all  alike. 
The  sense  of  beauty  that  is  bom 
in  every  soul  pleads  for  permission 
to  remain  there.  Cast  it  out,  and 
not  all  the  skill  of  Edison  can  replace 

It  is  the  imagination,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  the  imaginative  faculty, 
that  most  largely  separates  man 
from  the  lower  animals,  and  that 
also  divides  the  higher  from  the 
lower  order  of  men.  We  all  respect 
the  multiplication  table,  and  find 
in  it  about  the  only  platform  upon 
which  we  can  agree  to  stand;  but 
he  would  be  a  curiously  incomplete 
man  to  whose  soul  it  would  bring  the 
rapture  that  comes  from  reading 
''Hamlet"  or  "In  Memoriam."  The 
thoughts  that  console  and  elevate 
are  not  those  the  world  calls  practical. 
Even  in  the  higher  walks  of  science, 
where  the  mind  enlarges  to  the  scope 
of  Newton's  and  Kepler's  great 
discoveries,  the  demonstrated  truth 
is  not  the  whole  truth,  nor  the  best 
truth.  As  Professor  Everett,  of 
Harvard,  has  finely  said  in  a  recent 
work,  **  Science  only  gives  us  hints  of 
what,  by  a  higher  method,  we  come  to 
know.  The  astronomer  tells  us  he 
has  swept  the  heavens  with  his 
telescope  and  found  no  God."  But 
"the  eye  of  the  soul"  outsweeps  the 
telescope,  and  finds,  not  only  in  the 
heavens,  but  everywhere,  the  presence 
that  is  eternal.     The  reverent  soul, 
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seeking  for  the  power  that  makes  for 
righteousness,  will  not  find  it  set 
down  in  scientific  formula.  I  hold  it 
to  be  the  true  ofl&ce  of  culture — ^if 
I  may  use  that  much-derided  word — 
to  stimulate  the  higher  intellectual 
faculties ;  to  give  the  mind  something 
of  that  perfection  which  is  found  in 
finely  tuned  instruments  that  need 
only  to  be  touched  to  give  back  noble 
and  responsive  melody.  There  is  a 
music  that  has  never  been  named; 
and  yet  so  deep  a  meaning  has  it, 
that  the  very  stars  keep  time  to  its 
celestial  rhythm. 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou 

behold  *st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls. 

The  dwellers  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Light  have  a  steadfast  love  for 
things  that  cannot  be  computed,  nor 
reckoned,  nor  measured.  In  the 
daily  papers  you  may  read  the  latest 
quotations  of  stocks  and  bonds,  but 
once  upon  a  time  a  little  band  of 
listeners  heard  the  words,  "Are  not 
two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?*' 
and  went  away  with  a  lesson  that 
Wall  Street  has  yet  to  learn. 

And  now  you  are  scornfully  asking: 
"Do  you  expect  men  to  earn  money 
by  following  those  shadowy  and  in- 
tangible sentiments,  which,  however 
noble,  are  not  yet  current  at  the  store 
and  market?  We  must  eat,  though 
poetry  and  art  and  music  perish 
from  the  earth."  Yes,  so  it  would 
seem,  but  only  seem.  I  cannot  tell 
why,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  who 
remembers  that  something  divine 
is  mixed  in  him  with  the  clay,  will 
find  the  way  open  for  both  the 
divine  and  the  earthly.  You  will 
not  starve  for  following  the  Light. 
But  I  beg  of  you  to  remember  that 
this  is  not  a  question  of  incomes  and 
profits.  The  things  I  plead  for  are  not 
set  down  in  ledgers.  How  hard  to 
think  of  the  unselfish  and  the  ulti- 
mate, instead  of  the  personal  and 
immediate.  Even  unto  Jesus  they 
came  and  inqtiired,  **Who  is  first  in 


the  Kingdom  of  Heaven?"  It  is 
not  strange,  then,  that  we  do  not 
give  up  personal  advantage  here. 
But  in  the  Kingdom  of  Light,  in  the 
life  I  am  saying  we  ought  to  lead, 
nothing  can  be  taken  from  us  that 
can  be  compared  with  what  we 
shall  receive. 

It  is  quite  likely  we  may  be  poor, 
— though  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not 
be,  for  in  the  twentieth  century  no 
man  is  safe  from  sudden  wealth; 
but  a  worse  calamity  might  befall  us 
than  poverty.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
as  Renan  has  said,  was,  next  to 
Jesus,  the  sweetest  soul  that  ever 
walked  this  earth,  and  he  condemned 
himself  to  hunger  and  rags.  I  do 
not  advise  you  to  follow  him  through 
the  lonely  forest,  and  into  the  shaded 
glen  where  the  birds  used  to  welcome 
him  to  be  their  friend  and  companion ; 
but  I  do  most  assuredly  think  it 
better  to  li\  e  as  he  did,  on  bread  and 
water  and  the  cresses  that  grow  by 
the  mountain  spring,  than  to  give  up 
the  glory  and  joys  of  the  higher 
life.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Light  there 
are  friendships  of  inestimable  value; 
friendships  that  are  rest  unto  the 
body,  and  solace  to  the  soul  that  is 
troubled.  When  Socrates  was  con- 
demned, how  promptly  his  spirit  rose 
to  meet  the  decree  of  the  judges, 
as  he  told  them  of  the  felicity  he 
should  find  in  the  change  that  would 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  listening 
to  the  enchanting  converse  of  Or- 
pheus and  Musaeus  and  Hesiod  and 
Homer. 

Such  companionship  is  ours, 
through  the  instrumentality*  of 
books.  Here,  even  in  this  Western 
land,  the  worthies  of  every  age  will 
come  to  our  firesides;  will  travel  with 
us  on  the  distant  journey;  will  abide 
with  us  wherever  our  lot  may  be  cast. 
And  the  smaller  the  orbit  in  which 
we  move,  the  more  contracted  the  scale 
of  our  personal  relations,  the  more 
valuable  and  the  more  needful  are 
those  sweet  relationships  which  James 
Martineau  so  aptly  calls  **the  friend- 
ships of  history."  In  a  strain  of  un- 
rivalled elevation  of  thought  and 
purity  of  language,  he  says; 
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He  that  cannot  leave  his  workshop 
or  his  village,  let  him  have  his  passport 
to  other  centuries,  and  find  communion 
in  a  distant  age ;  it  will  enable  him  to  look 
up  into  those  silent  faces  that  cannot 
deceive,  and  take  the  hand  of  solemn 
guidance  that  will  never  mislead  or  betray. 
The  ground-plot  of  a  man's  own  destiny 
may  be  closely  shut  in,  and  the  cottage  of 
his  rest  small;  but  if  the  story  of  this 
Old  World  be  not  quite  strange  to  him — 
if  he  can  find  his  way  through  its  vanished 
cities  to  hear  the  pleadings  of  justice  or 
watch  the  worship  of  gods;  if  he  can  visit 
the  battle-fields  where  the  infant  life 
of  nations  has  been  baptized  in  blood; 
if  he  can  steal  into  prisons  where  the 
lonely  martyrs  have  waited  for  their 
•death;  if  he  can  walk  in  the  garden  or 
beneath  the  porch  where  the  lovers  of 
wisdom  discourse,  or  be  a  guest  at  the 
banquet  where  the  wine  of  high  converse 
passes  around;  if  the  experience  of  his 
own  country  and  the  struggles  that  con- 
secrate the  very  soil  beneath  his  feet  are 
no  secret  to  him;  if  he  can  listen  to  Latimer 
at  Paul's  Cross,  and  tend  the  wounded 
Hampden  in  the  woods  at  Chalgrove, 
and  gaze,  as  upon  famiUar  faces,  at  the 
portraits  of  More  and  Bacon,  of  Vane 
and  Cromwell,  of  Owen,  Fox,  and  Baxter 
— he  consciously  belongs  to  a  grander  life 
than  could  be  given  by  territorial  posses- 
sion; he  venerates  an  ancestry  auguster 
than  a  race  of  kings;  and  is  richer  in  the 
sources  of  character  than  any  prince  or 
monarch* 

Some  there  are,  no  doubt,  who 
believe  that  intellectual  culture  does 
not  make  men  better  or  happier,  and 
that  the  conscience  and  moral  facul- 
ties are  set  apart  from  merely  mental 
attributes.  But  siwely  you  have  not 
accepted  such  a  false  and  narrow 
view.  Unless  colleges  are  a  foolish 
and  expensive  luxury;  unless  civil- 
ation  is  worthless;  tmless  the  centuries 
that  have  witnessed  the  upward 
stride  of  humanity  have  been  wasted; 
tmless  the  savage,  chattering  in- 
cantations to  his  fetish,  is  a  nobler 
«roduct  of  the  race  than  a  Milton,  a 
ITilberforce,  an  Emerson,  or  a  Lowell, 
then  heart  and  mind,  morality  and 
education,   do  go   together  in   true 


and  loyal  companionship.  The  trou- 
ble of  to-day,  as  I  have  tried  to 
show,  is  not  that  we  have  too  much 
culture,  but  too  much  bending  of 
the  knee  to  purely  material  results; 
too  much  worship  of  the  big  and  not 
enough  of  the  great. 

It  is  the  fate  of  most  of  us  to  work 
either  with  hand  or  brain;  but  even 
in  this  short  life  a  successfully 
conducted  bank,  or  a  bridge  that  you 
have  built,  or  a  lawsuit  you  have 
won,  have  in  themselves  little  of 
special  significance  or  value.  Very 
common  men  have  done  all  these 
things.  When  I  hear  the  glorifica- 
tions of  the  last  twenty  years,  of 
the  fields  subdued,  the  roads  rebuilt, 
the  fortunes  accumulated,  the  fac- 
tories started,  I  say  to  myself,  "All 
these  are  good,  but  not  so  good  that 
we  should  make  ourselves  hoarse 
with  huzzas,  or  that  we  should  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  they  belong  to 
the  higher  order  of  achievements." 
Sometimes,  too,  when  I  hear  the 
noisy  clamor  over  some  great  diffi- 
culty that  has  been  conquered,  I 
think  of  James  Wolfe  under  the  walls 
of  Quebec,  repeating  sadly  those  lines 
of  Gray's  '*  Elegy": 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow*r. 
And  all  that  beauty,    all  that  wealth 
e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  th*  inevitable  hour: 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

And  I  think  also  how  he  turned  to 
his  officers  with  that  pathetic  pre- 
vision of  the  death  that  was  to  come 
to-morrow  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham 
and  said,  '*  I  would  rather  have  written 
that  poem  than  to  take  Quebec." 
And  he  was  right. 

Indeed,  if  we  but  knew  it,  the 
citadel  that  crowns  the  mountain's 
brow— nay,  the  mountains  themselves, 
ancient,  rugged,  motionless,— are  but 
toys  compared  with  the  silent,  in- 
visible, but  eternal  structure  of  God's 
greatest  handiwork,  the  mind. 

I  pray  you  remember  there  is,  if 
we  but  search  for  it,  something  en- 
nobling in  every  vocation;  in  every 
enterprise  which  engages  the  eflEortb 
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of  man.  Do  you  think  Michael 
Angelo  reared  the  dome,  and  painted 
those  immortal  frescoes,  simply  be- 
cause he  had  a  contract  to  do  so? 
Was  the  soldier  who  died  at  Marathon 
or  Gettysburg  thinking  of  the  wages 
the  state  had  promised  him?  Be 
assured  that,  whatever  fate  is  to 
befall  us,  nothing  so  bad  can  come 
as  to  ^ink  into  that  wretched  ex- 
istence where  everything  is  forgotten 
but  the  profit  of  the  hour:  the  food, 
the  raiment,  the  handful  of  silver, 
the  ribbon  to  wear  on  the  coat. 
It  is  but  an  old  story  I  am  telHng; 
but  I  console  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  it  cannot  be  told  too  often,  and 
only  by  telling  is  it  kept  fresh  in 
the  memory  and  in  the  heart.  The 
world  will  go  on  buying  and  selling, 
hoping  and  fearing,  loving  and  hating, 
and  we  shall  be  in  the  throng;  but 
in  God's  name  let  us  not  turn  away 
from  the  Light,  nor  from  the  King- 
dom that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Light. 
In  every  street  shadows  are  walking 
who  were  once  brave,  hopeful  and 
confident.  Nay  I  they  are  not  shadows 
but  ghosts,  dead,  years  ago,  in  every- 
thing but  the  mere  physical  portion 
of  existence.  They  go  through  the 
regular  operations  of  trade  and  traffic, 
the  office,  and  the  court;  but  they 
are  not  living  men.  They  are  but 
bones  and  skeletons  rattling  along  in 
a  melancholy  routine,  which  has  in  it 
neither  life,  nor  the  spirit  of  life. 
It  is  a  sad  picture,  but  saddest  be- 
cause it  is  true.  They  knew  what 
happy  days  were,  when  they  walked 
in  the  pleasant  paths  and  felt  in  their 
hearts  the  freshness  of  spring.  But 
contact  with  the  world  was  too 
much  for  them.  Hesitation  and 
doubt  drove  out  loyalty  and  faith. 
They  listened  to  the  voice  of  worldly 
wisaom  as  Othello  listened  to  lago, 
and  the  end  of  the  story  is. 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then — put  out  the 
light. 

The  dwellers  in  the  Kingdom  of 
which  I  am  speaking  are  hostages  to 
art  and  letters,  to  high  aims  and 
noble  destinies.     They  may  forget. 


they  may  be  false,  but  if  some  are  not 
faithful,  truth  and  liberty  and  the 
best  of  civilization  will  be  lost,  or  in 
danger  of  being  lost.  In  every  ship 
that  sails  there  must  be  some  to 
stay  by  the  craft;  some  to  speak  the 
word  of  cheer;  some  to  soothe  the 
fears  of  the  timorous  and  affrighted. 
When  Paul  was  journeying  to  Italy 
on  that  memorable  voyage  which 
changed  the  destinies  of  the  world, 
the  mariners  were  frightened  as  the 
storm  came  on,  and  were  casting 
the  boats  over  to  seek  safety,  they 
knew  not  whither;  but  Paul  said  to 
the  centurion  and  to  the  soldiers, 
**  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye 
cannot  be  saved." 

It  is  because  I  believe  so  strongly 
in  the  saving  power  of  the  intellectual 
life  upon  the  institutions  of  society, 
and  upon  the  welfare  of  individuals, 
that  I  plead  so  earnestly  for  it.  The 
fortunes  of  science,  art,  literature, 
and  government  are  indissolubly 
linked  with  it.  The  centres  and 
shrines  of  the  most  potent  influences 
are  not  the  seats  of  commerce  and 
capital.  The  village  of  Concord, 
where  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Alcott, 
and  Thoreau  lived,  was,  in  their 
day,  and  will  long  continue  to  be, 
a  greater  force  in  this  nation  than 
New  York  and  Chicago  added  to 
each  other.  We  may  rest  in  the 
assured  faith  that,  whoever  may 
seem  to  rule,  the  thinker  is,  and 
always  will  be,  the  master. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  Au- 
erbach's  great  novel  remember  the 
motto  from  Goethe  on  the  title- 
page,— 

On  every  height  there  lies  repose. 

Rest! — ^how  eagerly  we  seek  it! 
How  sweet  it  is  when  we  are  tired 
of  the  fret  and  worry  of  life!  But 
remember,  I  pray  you,  that  it  dwells 
above  the  level,  in  the  serene  element 
that  reaches  to  the  infinities.  Only 
there  is  heard  the  music  of  the  choir 
invisible;  only  there  can  we  truly 
know  the  rest,  the  peace  and  the 
joy  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  King- 
dom of  Light. 


THE   HERO  OF  ROMANCE 


By  F.  NORRYS  CONNELL 

*'  Lastly*  there  was  one  Actor,  described  as  an  Hero  of  the  first  Rate  among  the 
Aurunci." — SayWs  Dictionary. 


Mr.  Agar  Quinn  had  arrived  early 
and  easily  at  success — theatrical  suc- 
cess. The  younger  son  of  an  Irish 
peer  who  had  mortgaged  his  estates 
to  a  Semitic  gentleman  and  then 
doubled  his  original  capital  by  marry- 
ing the  mortgagee's  daughter,  he  had 
inherited  from  his  parents  many  of 
those  qualities  which  serve  and  com- 
fort man  in  his  pilgrimage  through 
this  vale  of  tears.  He  was  handsome 
in  a  slapdash,  taking  way:  one  eye 
looked  at  you  merrily  while  the  other 
cast  a  sentimental  beam  rotmd  the 
comer,  yet  you  could  not  say  he 
squinted:  rather  was  it  charm.  Also 
he  could  act  from  the  tip  of  his 
topgallant  cxirl  to  his  artificially 
pointed  toes  without  too  obviously 
imitating  the  action  of  the  semaphore. 
He  inherited  from  his  mother  a 
lively  taste  in  clothes,  and  from 
his  father  a  judgment  which  forbade 
abasement  to  it;  the  result  was  that 
his  outward  man  suggested  one  of 
Ouida's  less  flamboyant  guardsmen; 
indeed  he  would  have  passed  for  a 
gentleman  had  he  been  a  trifle  less 
distinguished. 

Socially  it  was  his  misfortune  to 
attract  attention;  on  the  stage  it 
was  his  master  card;  his  voice,  too, 
in  a  man  of  even  less  passable  ap- 
pearance would  have  carried  him  far; 
he  could  woo  and  win,  preach  ^nd 
deplore  and  banter  in  tones  ex- 
quisitely musical  to  the  ear  and  only 
wanting  in  conviction  through  his 
frequent  difficulty  in  remembering 
his  lines.  This  forgetfulness  was 
excusable,  for  he  played  but  one 
part,  and  it  was  difficult  to  keep  in 
mind  which  drama  he  was  decorating 
at  the  moment.     He  was  the  ideal 


Hero  of  Romance;  for  choice  the 
military  or  naval  hero:  though  he  had 
been  known  to  enact  the  clerical  hero 
in  a  manner  so  attractive  to  the 
cloth  that  at  least  two  earnest  young 
priests  had  taken  to  the  stage, 
under  the  impression  that  there  in 
truth  must  be  the  higher  life. 

Oddly  enough,  though  his  early  days 
had  been  as  mildly  rakish  as  other 
callow  actors*,  he  had  learned,  with 
the  wearing  years,  to  think  of  himself 
as  this  virtuous  young  hero  whose 
characteristics  he  had  so  long  and  so 
happily  interpreted,  and  he  made  it  a 
rule  in  his  private  life  not  merely  to 
be  as  young,  but  also  to  be  as  heroic 
and  as  virtuous  as  circumstanceswould 
permit.  He  was  in  consequence  a 
pleasing  player,  a  capital  good  fellow, 
and  a  worthy  citizen. 

At  fifty-seven  he  was  yet  unmarried, 
claiming  that  celibacy  was  essential 
to  the  love  of  art,  but  really  because 
of  his  coquetry,  which,  though  he 
never  answered  one  of  them,  forbade 
him  to  stem  the  current  of  love  letters 
from  the  thin  young  ladies  in  the 
dress  circle,  and  the  stouter  but  not 
so  young  ladies  in  the  stalls.  May- 
hap to  marry  would  have  been  to 
betray  the  secret  of  that  hair  tonic, 
not  a  dye,  which  inspired  that  top- 
gallant curl,  and  the  art  that  con- 
cealed art  in  his  tones.  He  thought, 
perchance,  he  might,  however  vir- 
tuous, not  always  be  yotmg  and  heroic 
to  a  wife,  and  that  to  be  mercurial 
is  worse  than  useless  when  the  glass 
falls.  Withal  the  man's  mind  kept 
really  young  and  sunny,  and  his 
healthy,  well-groomed,  not  greatly 
taxed  body  carried  itself  with  a 
spring  even  on  the  street  side  of  the 
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stage  door.  You  saw  at  a  glance  that 
he  had  a  high  idea  of  his  art  and  of 
himself; — ^you  said  he  was  vain  but 
a  fine  young  fellow.  And  so  had 
your  father  said  before  you. 

Yet  one  day,  or  rather  one  evening, 
towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
a  terrible  thing  happened;  the  ir- 
responsible understudy  of  a  leading 
critic  discovered  that  Mr.  Agar  Quinn 
was  extremely  stiff  in  his  joints. 
This  was  said  of  Mr.  Quinn  in  one 
of  his  best  parts,  the  hero  of  "The 
Barrack  Beau,"  a  drama  in  which 
the  battles  of  Alma  and  Balaclava  were 
rolled  into  one,  so  that  Mr.  Quinn 
might  be  heroic  on  horse  and  foot 
without  destroying  the  unities  of 
place  and  time.  This  libel,  through  the 
remissness  of  the  Advertisement  Man- 
ager, appeared  in  the  paper.  The 
irresponsible  understudy  was  dis- 
missed, the  editor  apologized;  but 
the  mischief  was  done,  the  line  was 
noted  and  quoted,  and  attributed, 
of  course,  to  the  leading  critic. 
Some  said  they  wondered  Mr.  Quinn's 
debility  had  not  been  noticed  before, 
others  claimed  to  have  noticed  it  all 
along.  One  disreputable  rag  talked 
openly  of  rheumatic  gout,  not  sur- 
prising in  a  man  of  middle  age. 
And  that  very  week  "The  Barrack 
Beau"  was  withdrawn  in  the  height 
of  its  success.  The  theatre  was  closed, 
and  the  world — the  theatrical  world 
— ^was  startled  by  the  rumor  that 
Mr.  Agar  Quinn  had  retired  from  the 
stage.  "Mr.  Quinn,"  was  the  com- 
mentary of  the  disreputable  paper, 
"has  done  well  to  realize  that  even 
the  cleverest  humbug  in  the  world 
cannot  be  young  and  heroic  at  sixty." 
*  Mr  Quinn*s  friends,  with  no  less 
truth,  alleged  in  reply  that  he  had  not 
retired  from  the  stage,  that  he  was 
no  humbug,  that  he  was  not  sixty, 
and  furthermore  that  if  he  lived  to 
be  a  hundred  he  would  always 
remain  the  finest  hero  of  romance 
the  British  theatre  had  ever  seen. 
All  that  officially  was  said  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Quinn  was  that  overwork 
had  wrought  upon  him  a  nervous 
breakdown,  which  necessitated  his 
temporary  retirement  from  the  public 


service,  but  that  he  cherished  the 
hope  of  an  early  return  to  the  scene 
of  his  artistic  labors. 

And  then  war  broke  out,  and  for 
all  that  the  public  cared  or  remembered 
about  Mr.  Quinn  he  might  have  died 
of  old  age.  In  theatrical  circles  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  lost  heavily 
in  Kaffirs  (his  professional  position 
was  admittedly  sound),  and  had 
booked  an  American  or  Colonial  tour 
to  right  himself,  while  he  evaded  the 
pressure  of  creditors.  The  hypothesis 
was  not  probable,  but  none  had  the 
high-flying  thought  to  conceive  that 
Mr.  Quinn 's  vanity  was  equal  to  the 
flinging  away  of  the  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  ready  to  his  hand 
in  "The  Barrack  Beau. "  Actors  had 
done  many  foolish  things  through 
egoism,  but  no  instance  could  be 
recalled  of  an  actor- manager  abandon- 
ing a  successful  production  because  of 
one  purely  personal  and  impertinent 
criticism;  the  fact  is,  every  one,  even 
his  greatest  admirers,  believed  in 
Agar  Quinn  as  a  triumphant  blageur 
— humbug,  in  the  vulgar  language. 
Nobody  believed  in  his  ideals  save  one 
— and  that  was  Mr.  Agar  Quinn. 

The  war  broke  out  and  found  Mr. 
Quinn  not  in  America  nor  in  the 
Colonies,  nor  planning  a  voyage  to  any 
of  these  places;  it  found  him  in  Ireland, 
a  remote  part  of  Ireland  to  which  he 
had  retired  to  play  melancholy  Jaques 
with  a  greater  zest  than  he  had  ever 
played  Orlando.  He  had  fled  the 
haunts  of  men  to  nurse  his  wounded 
pride.  If  incidentally  he  could  regain 
his  wasted  tissue  and  renew  the  youth- 
ful bloom  of  his  outer  man,  harmoniz- 
ing the  form  to  the  spirit,  co-ordinating 
the  veteran  limbs  once  more  with 
the  Dionysian  brain,  then  he  might 
revisit  the  scene  of  his  triumphs; 
if  not,  there  was  for  him  but  gentle 
oblivion,  trout  streams  to  whip  (scar- 
ing the  swimmers) ,  hounds  to  follow 
at  a  gentlemanly  distance,  and  books, 
poetry  books,  which  he  might  read 
aloud  to  himself,  ruminating  the  while 
on  what  the  world  had  lost. 

The  war  trumpet  stirred  him  from 
his  slumber,  and  called  him,  as  the 
bells  of  the  fire  brigade  call  the  child 
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to  follow.  Not  that  it  occurred  to 
him  at  once  to  follow  it  further  or 
otherwise  than  in  the  newspapers. 
He  was  profoundly  stirred  at  the 
thought  of  forty  thousand  horse  and 
foot  going  to  Table  Bay;  he  bought 
a  map  to  see  where  it  was,  and 
wondered  how  they  all  could  find 
occupation  in  so  insignificant  a  place; 
he  turned  up  his  back  numbers  of 
the  papers  to  discover,  if  he  could, 
what  the  war  was  about.  In  this 
he  failed;  but  war,  he  reflected, 
whatever  its  cause,  was  in  itself  a 
glorious  thing,  and  he  was  proud  to 
call  himself  an  Englishman.  When 
a  subaltern  he  met  in  the  hunting 
field  bade  a  hound  remember  Majuba 
he  cried,  **Ah  yes;  the  days  of  the 
Duke!"  understanding  that  Majuba 
was  a  Peninsular  victory,  fought  on 
a  hill  like  Albuera. 

His  view  of  politics  was  of  course 
entirely  dramatic  and  sentimental; 
he  deemed  the  finest  character  in 
the  history  of  Ireland  to  be  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  had  died 
for  that  picturesquely  unhappy  coun- 
try in  a  highly  affecting  and  effective 
manner;  also  he  had  wept  over  the 
fate  of  Robert  Emmett  and  contem- 
plated the  presentation  of  a  play 
combining  the  pathos  of  his  career 
with  a  happy  ending.  But  rebellion 
which  took  the  form  of  deliberately 
facing  the  power  of  Britain  and  defeat- 
ing it  was  to  him,  indeed,  the  sin 
of  witchcraft;  for  he  had  believed  all 
his  life  that  without  witchcraft  she 
could  not  be  beaten,  and  that  a 
triumph  over  her  was  not  a  victory  but 
a  sorcery.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
sorely  puzzled  by  the  early  news  from 
the  front,  though  he  at  first  persuaded 
himself  that  the  enemy  had  bought 
the  press. 

And  then  came  the  Christmas 
when  the  world  laughed  to  see  that 
England  could  sow  dragons'  teeth 
faster  than  she  could  mow  them  down. 
There  is  no  need  to  recall  sinister 
names;  three  sank  into  Mr.  Quinn's 
heart  and  threatened  to  poison  his 
whole  system.  They  set  him  day  after 
day  galloping  across  country,  riding 
over  imaginary  foemen  with  beards. 


To  have  hair  upon  your  face  just  then 
was  to  make  an  enemy  of  the  actor; 
for  himself,  he  was  more  severely 
shaven  than  ever.  For  one  fortnight 
he  was  entirely  without  the  use  of 
that  reason  which  had  made  him 
so  successful  an  actor-manager;  the 
most  whimsically  quixotic  notions 
bedevilled  his  fancy  without  his 
being  able  to  grasp  one  of  them. 
They  crystallized  on  the  morning  of 
Boxing-day  when,  opening  his  Irish 
Times,  he  read  the  advertisement 
appealing  for  the  yeomen  of  these  isles 
to  mount  and  ride. 

"Capital,  *'  quoth  Mr.  Quinn,  "cap- 
ital,"— smiting  the  paper  swashing 
blows  with  his  approving  hand. 
"Now  at  last  we  shall  see  the  gallants 
of  England  strike  home  for  whatever 
it  was.  .  .  .  And,"  added  Mr.  Quinn, 
flinging  his  lithe  figure  a  look  in  the 
cheval  glass,  "we  shall  see  whether 
a  particular  friend  of  oiu^s  can  play 
the  young  hero  or  not." 

That  very  day  Agar  Quinn  renewed 
his  youth — his  youth  of  temperament, 
that  is  to  say.  He  sat  down  at  his 
breakfast  table,  with  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  between  the  toast-rack  and 
the  digestive  medicine,  to  write  his 
application,  and  the  rest  of  the  day 
he  spent  on  a  battue  of  empty 
Contrexeville  bottles  in  the  meadow 
behind  the  stables.  He  also  practised 
galloping  round  the  meadow,  rifle 
in  hand;  snapping  at  the  mark — 
unloaded,  of  course,  for  he  was  not 
inhumane.  That  night  he  passed 
in  glorious  slumber  on  an  imaginary 
field  strewn  with  the  victims  of  his 
bow  and  spear. 

The  following  days  whirled  away 
in  the  repetition  of  such  martial 
exploits,  diversified  with  sword  ex- 
ercises on  a  Limerick  ham  in  the 
kitchen  and  a  little  mapping  and  field- 
sketching  in  the  garden.  In  these 
few  days  he  learned  as  much  about 
soldiering,  ceremonial  and  routine 
duties  apart,  as  many  soldiers  ever 
know.  And  the  joy  of  this  new 
interest  in  life  made  him  not  only 
feel  but  look  quite  young  again. 

It  was  a  strapping,  hearty  sqxiireen 
whose  attestation  paper  the  cavalry 
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sergeant  at  Newbridge  filled  in  for 
him.    **Age?''  enquired  the  sergeant. 

** Twenty-five  the  other  day,"  said 
Agar  Quinn.  On  the  stage  he  had 
never  been  older. 

The  sergeant  looked  up.  "Any 
relation  of  Captain  Quinn  we  lost 
at  Omdurman  ?  '* 

**The  poor  lad,"  sighed  Agar, 
with  a  suspicion  of  pride,  **was  my 
nephew." 

**  Why,"  said  the  sergeant  bluntly, 
**he  was  older  than  you." 

** Quite  so,"  returned  Mr.  Quinn 
with  that  plausibility  which  had 
helped  to  make  his  reputation,  *'but 
I  was  his  uncle,  oddly  enough." 

"They  did  say  he  had  an  uncle 
a  play  actor,"  said  the  sergeant. 
"But  he  was  such  a  gentlemanly 
young  fellow  I  dursent  think  it  was 
true." 

"Why,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Quinn, 
indignantly,  "why  should  not  an 
actor  be  a  gentleman  ?  " 

"Don't  know  I  'm  sure,"  said  the 
sergeant,  "but  maybe  you'd  come 
round  to  our  canteen  and  we  *11  drink 
to  poor  Captain  Quinn's  prosperity 
in  the  better  world,  this  being  good 
enough  for  the  likes  of  us."  At  the 
door  of  the  canteen  he  paused  to 
protest.  "Don't  you  go  on  telling 
people  you  was  his  uncle,  or  some  one 
that  knows  the  facts  may  call  you  a 
liar.    That 's  our  way  in  the  army. ' ' 

And  Mr.  Quinn,  swallowing  his 
pride,  gulped  down  on  top  of  it  a 
bumper  of  liver-tormenting  beer. 
He  nearly  choked. 

They  were  glad  enough,  however, 
to  take  Agar  Quinn  as  a  yeoman, 
for  apart  from  one  or  two  applicants 
who  had  seen  a  little  service  in  the 
Wild  Lone  Land,  with  police,  or 
chased  Dacoits  in  Burma,  there  was 
not  one  of  them  all  who  looked  so 
good  a  soldier.  Nor  were  liis  cavalry 
virtues  entirely  superficial,  for  when 
the  aspiring  squires  were  trotted 
over  to  the  Curragh  none  rode  with 
a  better  seat  than  he.  The  sergeant 
on  the  flank  fancied  a  stiffness  in 
the  mount  and  dismotmt,  but  when 
the  critical  moment  came,  when 
suddenly  at  full  gallop  rang  out  the 


startling,  "Halt!"  at  which  trained 
horses  stood  while  untrained  riders 
pursued  the  tenor  of  their  way.  Agar 
Quinn  came  blithely  to  rest  without 
turning  a  hair. 

"This  ain't  the  first  time  you've 
been  there, "  the  sergeant  swore,  and 
Mr.  Quinn  smiled,  not  caring  to  boast 
how,  night  after  night  he  had  charged 
the  Russian  guns  home  to  the  very 
back  wall  of  his  theatre,  with  nothing 
but  his  skill  in  horsemanship  to  save 
him  from  plunging  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  through  the  emer- 
gency exit  into  the  Strand. 

So  far  so  good.  Agar  Quinn  could 
ride  as  well  as  most,  and  shot  no 
worse  than  some  who  passed  the 
tests.  The  doctors  had  smiled  at 
his  stated  age  of  twenty-five,  but  the 
maa  rang  sound  under  examination, 
being  in  the  very  pink  of  condition, 
and  the  rest  was  a  matter  for  his 
conscience;  not  the  duty  of  medicine 
was  it  to  nose  out  an  objection  to  an 
obviously  desirable  recruit. 

There  followed  strange  days  and 
nights  which  Mr.  Quinn  loyally 
strove  to  enjoy.  He  told  himself 
it  was  a  splendid  company  of  young 
gallants  among  whom  he  was 
fallen;  he  won  immense  popularity, 
and  his  popularity,  showing  itself  in 
the  pouring  of  libations,  which  is 
the  young  gallants'  only  form  of 
offering  to  his  own  sex,  his  liver 
descended  into  pui^gatory,  there  to 
be  chained  tmtil,  it  seemed  an  ax>n 
afterwards,  the  scene  of  active  opera- 
tions was  reached,  and  the  sphere 
of  whisky  influence  left  behind,  with 
all  the  things  that  were  and  that 
for  some  should  never  be  again. 

Sometimes  during  these  days  in 
Dublin,  and  at  the  Curragh,  and  on 
the  troopship,  Agar  Quinn  declared 
unto  himself  that  he  had  never  felt 
so  young.  More  often,  and  yet 
more  often  as  night  followed  night 
on  the  spine-bruising  barrack  bed, 
or  in  the  storm-tossed  hammock, 
he  wondered  if  it  was  senile  decay 
that  had  betrayed  him  into  this  folly, 
and  doomed  him  to  this  nightmare 
of  simulated  youth.  For  three  hours 
in  each  of  six  days  pf  the  week  the 
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magnetism  of  the  theatre  had  gal- 
vanized him  into  sprightliness,  but 
to  dash  through  life  all  day  and  every 
day  was  dashing  to  destruction. 
Still  he  chased  the  bubble  bravely, 
and  no  one  doubted  yet.  His  com- 
rades thought  him  a  man  with  a 
sentimental  grief  at  heart  tending 
to  age  him  prematurely-^-it  was 
not  unnoticed  that  he  alone  had  none 
to  wave  him  a  good-bye;  they  never 
dreamt  he  was  a  man  kept  young  by 
the  loving  only  of  himself. 

To  selfishness  of  the  blatant  type, 
which  alone  is  patent  to  the  vulgar, 
Mr.  Quinn  was  a  stranger;  his  egoism 
allowed  him  to  suffer  discomfort  and 
even  pain  without  complaint;  but 
he  had  not  counted  on  suffering 
without  applause.  Hardship  troubled 
him  less  tiian  the  absence  of  recogni- 
tion; others  besides  the  Lancer  ser- 
geant had  asked  him  if  he  were 
related  to  the  victim  of  Omdurman, 
more  had  sought  out  his  connection 
with  Lord  Glounthaume,  but  not  one 
man  had  dreamt  of  any  link  between 
him  and  himself.  His  last  act  at 
Liverpool  was  to  buy  every  journal 
to  be  had  on  the  landing  stage;  from 
first  to  last  none  mentioned  his  name. 
Agar  Quinn  the  famous  actor  was 
sunk  utterly  in  Agar  Quinn  the  young 
yeoman;  he  told  himself  that  was 
all  he  desired,  and  the  troopship 
Itmibered  down  the  black  Mersey  to 
the  green  Channel  and  the  blue 
Atlantic,  and  with  each  changing  hue 
there  snapped  a  further  bond  between 
him  and  the  world  he  thought  he 
knew. 

The  spirit  of  romance  in  Agar 
Quinn  withstood  the  voyage  out 
and  even  gathered  strength  amidst 
the  stir  and  tumult  of  the  camp  at 
Maitland,  but  it  died  in  action  the 
first  day  the  Yeomen  came  under 
fire;  for  that  was  their  first  fight  and 
the  last,  and  the  end  of  it  saw  these 
flowers  of  English  chivalry  culled 
by  the  enemy.  Agar  was  petrified 
at  the  news  that  the  white  flag  had 
gone  up.  "Foxhtmters!"  he  called 
to  his  fellows  in  distress;  "surely 
we  can  do  as  well  as  the  fox." 

For  answer  they  bade  him  go  to 


the  devil  his  own  way,  and  they  laid 
down  their  arms. 

That  did  not  seem  good  to  Agar 
Quinn.  The  heroism  so  convincing 
in  the  theatre  might  not  avail  him 
here,  but  he  held  that  death  even 
from  behind,  even  in  flight,  was 
less  ignominious  than  this  tame 
surrender,  this  bargaining  for  mercy, 
this  chaffery  of  pride.  Stealing 
away  from  his  companions  ere  the 
firing  had  yet  qtdte  stilled,  he  reached 
the  spot  where  his  horse  was  picketed. 
Then  he  motmted  and  he  spurred. 
He  was  soon  espied,  and  the  bullets 
followed  fast,  but  the  practice  of 
the  victors  at  the  end  of  a  long  fight 
on  such  a  swift-moving  mark  was 
wanting  in  accuracy;  the  lead  came 
near,  near  enough  to  graze  and  sting, 
but  not  so  near  as  to  slay. 

Mr.  Quinn  had  been  from  boyhood 
a  horseman,  he  had  ridden  for  love, 
for  pleasure,  for  courtesy,  for  vanity, 
for  pay,  but  never  before  for  life  and 
Uberty,  and  if  he  had  ridden  faster 
with  less  object  the  fault  lay  not  in 
him  but  in  his  moimt,  a  narrow- 
chested  Htmgarian  horse  of  humble 
parentage  and  no  ambition.  He 
asked  himself  not  whither  he  rode 
nor  why,  he  cared  not  whether  the 
chasing  bullets  overtook  and  slew 
him,  but  one  thing  he  would  not  do, 
and  that  was  yield  his  living  body  to 
the  foe.  All  his  life  long  he  had 
upheld  the  ideal  of 'English  heroism, 
he  would  not  abandon  it  now  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  His  desperate  eyes 
saw  a  mirage  of  British  armies  rise 
from  the  desert,  he  called  them  to 
save  his  lost  companions,  to  rescue 
them  ere  their  shame  should  be  blown 
abroad  on  the  winds  of  Heaven. 
He  wheeled  his  horse  to  put  himself 
at  their  head  and  lead  them  on. 
The  little  Htmgarian,  checked  in  his 
stride,  went  down,  with  his  foot  in 
a  hole,  and  Agar  Quinn,  spent  and 
unheeding,  crashed  earthwards  on 
his  head. 

It  never  came  into  Agar  Quinn's 
knowledge  how  long  he  lay  senseless 
on  the  veldt;  he  might  have  stayed 
till  his  whitened  bones  signalled  for 
burial  had  it  not  been  for  the  chance 
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straying  of  a  drunken  Kaffir  who, 
stumbling  over  his  prostrate  form, 
contemptuously  kicked  him  for  a 
dead  Khaki. 

The  next  instant  he  cowered  in 
terror;  for  the  figure  suddenly  rose 
to  a  majestic  height,*  showing  the 
face  of  a  man  with  silvered  hair  and 
beard,  who  cried  in  awful  tones, 
"Down,  damned  dog,  cry  mercy,  or 
by  Heaven.  ..." 

The  Kaffir  gathered  enough  of  his 
threat  to  cry  mercy  most  vociferously. 
H^  did  not  realize  that  the  gatmt 
spectre  menacing  him  with  such 
fearful-conviction  was  imable,  through 
physical  weakness,  to  complete  his 
sentence  of  condemnation.  He  bent 
in  supplication  as  to  an  xmknown 
god.  And  the  white-haired  Wraith 
of  Agar  Quinn,  the  actor,  was  ap- 
peased, and  lay  down  since  he  could 
not  stand. 

In  his  flask  there  lingered  a  dram 
of  brandy,  which  swallowed  gave 
him  the  strength  to  live  tmtil  the 
Kaffir  fotmd  help  on  the  veldt  track 
miles  away.  And  so  wore  hours 
and  days  away  in  a  mingled  joy  and 
misery  of  fever,  ending  in  the  discovery 
that  he  lay  in  a  real  bed  for  the  first 
time  in  many  months. 

Slowly,  exceeding  slowly  and  most 
toilfuUy,  did  Agar  Quinn  gather 
the  threads  of  his  own  past.  Through 
his  fever  he  had  been  obsessed  by 
the  too  close  company  of  a  man  with 
a  beard  which  kept  brushing  against 
his  face;  he  vaguely  believed  it  a 
cruel  jest  of  the  foe,  for  he  held  ever 
the  recollection  that  there  had  been 
a  battle  and  he  had  ridden  away. 
Why  he  had  ridden  away  it  was 
impossible  to  understand,  for  he  was 
not  the  man  to  turn  his  back  on  an 
honourable  encotmter,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  the  surrender  he  rejected 
as  sheer  fantasy.  His  companions- 
in-arms  had  their  faults;  considering 
that  they  were  gentlemen  bom  he 
would  have  liked  them  to  be  more 
sober,  less  vulgar  in  their  pleasure  and 
in  their  jests,  less  greedy  about  their 
food  (for  he  had  been  shocked  by  the 
dishonourable  manner  in  which  some 
treated   the  emergency  ration), — ^in 


fine  they  were  not  as  good  an  example 
to  the  poor  kerns  and  gallowglasses 
as  he  thought  gentlemen  ought  to 
be.  But  that  they  should  have  laid 
down  their  arms  while  a  man  remained 
who  could  load  and  fire  was  unthink- 
able, as  tmthinkable  as  that  he  him- 
self should  have  turned  tail  and 
fled.  Yet  here  he  was  clearly  a 
prisoner  to  the  enemy,  though  a 
well-treated  and  an  honored  one — 
too  honored,  he  suspected,  for  them 
to  have  taken  him  for  a  mere  trooper 
of  Yeomanry.  The  mystery  was 
inscrutable. 

The  first  point  upon  which  light 
broke  in  was  the  beard  that  had 
brushed  his  face.  He  was  startled 
to  find  it  was  his  own,  and  yet  more 
startled  to  see  it  was  quite  white; 
not  Hamlet  peered  at  him  from  his 
mirror  but  King  Lear.  If  nature  could 
make  him  look  like  that,  he  thought, 
then  nature  might  bring  anything 
about;  even  the  defeat  and  shame 
and  surrender  of  a  force  composed 
of  English  gentlemen.  The  face  he 
saw  was  not  only  old  but  senile. 
It  was  his  face,  he  told  himself. 
Perhaps  he  was  too  old,  perhaps  he 

had    lost    heart,    perhaps But 

the  others  were  yoxmg  and  hearty; 
the  others  were  what  for  a  generation 
past  he  had  pretended  to  be. 

At  first  he  had  demanded  a  razor 
that  he  might  rid  himself  of  the 
offending  beard,  and  shed  peevish  tears 
because  he  could  not  understand  their 
reasons  for  refusing  him  one.  But 
as  time  wore  on,  and  in  his  mind 
and  frenzied  memory  was  framed  a 
damning  charge  against  himself,  he 
grew  willing  that  it  should  remain. 
He  no  longer  wished  to  admire  the 
cotmtenance  of  that  Agar  Quinn 
who  had  nm  away.  ''Danm  the 
fellow,"  he  said  to  himself  with  a 
last  faint  shimmer  of  humor,  "the 
graceless  dog  is  better  dead." 

The  little  town  where  Agar  fotmd 
himself  lay  in  what  may  be  called  the 
zone  of  the  enemy;  that  is  to  say 
from  time  to  time  it  was  held  by 
the  British,  but  until  the  very  end 
never  for  long;  sometimes  it  might 
serve  as  the  pivot  of  a  sweeping  move^* 
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ment,  but  after  two  or  three  attempts 
(attested  by  mouldering  heaps  of 
cartridge  cases  and  other  heaps  that 
mouldered  tmder  no  great  monument) 
to  garrison,  it  was  acknowledged  to 
be  too  remote  for  this  honor,  and 
so  was  considered  by  the  enemy 
as  suitable  for  prisoners  tmlikely, 
whether  through  disability  or  dis- 
inclination, to  seek  the  firing  line 
again.  But  chiefly  there  lay  there 
men  wovmded  and  sick  from  both 
sides  of  the  field,  joined  in  a  bitter 
brotherhood  of  pain  and  regret,  and 
equally  willing  to  yield  to  the  hang- 
man the  apologists  of  their  parties. 

But  from  all  these  Agar  Quinn 
held  himself  aloof;  he  dared  not  seek 
his  fellows  lest  he  should  hear  ill 
of  his  dead  self,  for  his  egoism,  taking 
a  fresh  phase,  made  him  the  shame 
of  the  army.  He  was  convinced  that 
search  would  be  made  for  the  man 
who  bolted,  at  least  there  would 
be  inquiry  as  to  his  name  and  per- 
sonality, and  sooner  or  later  the 
world  would  know  (and  with  what 
ribaldry  receive  the  news)  that  Mr. 
Agar  Qtdnn,  the  hero  of  fifty  romances, 
had  tried  to  be  an  hero  in  reality 
and  .  .  .  and  ran  away. 

The  rough  coimtrywoman  who 
tended  him  thought  he  was  very  old; 
let  her  think  so.  He,  for  his  part, 
thought  her  very  old,  though  she  was 
yoimg  enough  to  be  his  daughter; 
hard  work,  under  a  hot  sun,  had 
given  her  the  aspect  of  elderliness; 
sudden  discomfort,  amoxmting  in 
his  view  to  torture,  had  sapped  the 
Indian  summer  of  his  vigor,  and 
the  mental  torment  of  disgrace  had 
carved  deep  the  furrows  which  flying 
years  had  but  traced>  while  nature's 
magic  triumphing  over  art's  had 
turned  him  into  a  graybeard.  Yet 
the  spirit  of  art  remained  alive 
within  him,  and  since  belated  Nemesis 
had  made  him  an  old  man  he  was 
determined  he  should  be  a  dignified 
and  beautiful  old  man.  He  asked 
no  longer  for  a  razor;  he  was  well 
contented  with  a  comb  and  brush 
and  scissors;  he  found  comfort  and 
had  pride  in  the  discovery  that  his 
ancient  trouble  of  incipient  baldness 


no  longer  menaced  the  comeliness 
of  his  appearance.  In  fine  he  forgot 
that  he  was  an  old  actor  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  playing  a  new  part. 

Only  he  was  puzzled  to  know 
what  his  gaoler  hosts  made  of  this 
ancient  man  who  had  come  among 
them  clad  in  the  uniform  of  an  aristo- 
cratic if  unfortunate  band  of  warriors. 
He  had  dreaded  to  ask  what  was 
become  of  this  costiune,  finding 
himself  now  provided  with  clothes 
which  might  have  rendered  the  village 
schoolmaster  fashionable  of  a  Sunday. 
He  was  still  puzzling  when  something 
that  forbade  his  shrinking  longer 
from  his  kind  came  down  in  the 
night  upon  the  little  hapless  town. 
He  did  not  at  once  recognize  this 
visitant  under  the  name  of  **Typheuse 
Koorts'*;  he  took  this  for  the  name 
of  a  woman:  he  thought  it  a  pretty 
name;  he  vaguely  wished  to  meet 
her.  Only  when  his  doctor  came  no 
more,  and  he  learned  that  Typheus 
had  slain  him,  did  he  understand  that 
the  visitor  was  enteric. 

And  then  Aasvogelsfontein  (let 
us  call  it  that),  which  hitherto  had 
seemed  through  the  window  a  bustling 
little  place — for  maimed  men,  even 
the  one-legged,  can  bustle  with  the 
best,  and  bustling  make  more  noise 
with  their  cloppety-clop  of  stick  and 
crutch — ^hushed  down  in  the  stillness 
of  that  unwarlike  death  that  shadows 
and  mocks  the  pomp  of  war.  The 
swaggering  fellows  whose  constitution 
had  siu^ived  the  shell  splinter,  the 
splayed  btillet,  the  sword  thrust,  and 
even  the  surgeon's  more  deadly  steel 
lay  down  and  miserably  died. 

And  with  this  epidemic  there  came 
into  demand  at  Aas  '"elsfontein  the 
services  of  a  profession  rarely  desired 
at  other  times.  There  had  been  two 
predikants  there,  but  one  was  killed 
in  action  a  week  or  two  after  his 
harmonium  case  had  gone  to  light  a 
British  bivouac,  and  the  other,  a 
very  modem  young  man  who  had 
studied  at  Utrecht  and  was  suspected 
of  heterodoxy,  found  that,  there  be- 
ing but  twenty-four  hours  to  the 
day,  men  in  khaki  were  dying  in 
doubt  of  the  mercy  of  (jod.    And 
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though  he  would  no  word  let  drop  as 
to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  war, 
in  his  heart  he  thought,  were  he  a 
khaki  soldier,  he  would  most  pitiably 
fear  the  coming  of  death.  Therefore 
he  attended  rather  to  their  sick 
beds  than  to  those  of  his  own  people. 

But  it  came  to  the  young  predi- 
kant's  ear  that  there  was  an  elderly 
meneer  among  the  prisoners  who  was 
given  to  reading  to  himself  from 
what  appeared  to  his  nurse  to  be  a 
pocket  Testament,  and  the  predikant 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  she  already 
had  formed  that  this  must  be  an 
English  chaplain.  So  he  snatched  a 
moment  to  visit  him  and  ask  his  aid. 

His  first  knowledge  of  Mr.  Quinn 
took  the  form  of  these  lines  that 
melodied  through  his  window: 

O  threats  of  Hell  and  Hopes  of  Paradise  I 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain — this  life  flies; 
One  thing  is  certain  and  the  rest  is  Lies; 
The  Flower  that  once  has  blown  forever 
dies. 

The  young  predikant  said  to  him- 
self that  it  might  be  a  paraphrase  of 
the  preacher.  He  did  not  think  it 
was.  He  entered  and  found  Agar 
Quinn  in  tears. 

The  actor  rose  and  bowed.  '  *  Who- 
ever you  are,  sir,"  said  he  politely 
to  the  intruder,  **you  will  understand 
that  my  emotion  arises  not  from 
seeing  you  but  from  reading  poetry." 
He  held  up  a  little  book. 

"Poetry,"  echoed  the  predikant; 
••not  a  Bible.?" 

**If  I  may  call  it  so,"  replied  Mr. 
Quinn,  *'my  Bible.  The  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam." 

•'Then,  su-,"  said  the  predikant, 
••you  are  not  in  Holy  Orders?" 

•'Orders!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Quinn, 
•  *  Orders  ? "  He  considered  the  propo- 
sition carefully  and  decided  that  he 
was  not  in  Holy  Orders.  He  said  so 
frankly,  apologized  for  not  so  being, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  a  noble  calling. 

•'You  excuse  me,"  bowed  the 
predikant,  and  turned  away.  Then 
he  hesitated.  "You  excuse  me,"  he 
said  again.     "You  have  a  beautiful 


voice."  He  thought,  but  did  not 
add,  a  beautiful  presence. 

Agar  Quinn  brightened  and  flut- 
tered. •'Positively  I  do  declare  I 
fear  you  flatter  me, "  he  crowed. 

•'You  know  the  Bible,  sir?"  de- 
manded  the  predikant  half  sternly, 
half  nervously.  •'!  mean  the  com- 
mon Bible — the  Scriptures." 

"Hardly  off  by  heart,  I  fear," 
said  Mr.  Quinn,.  "but  I  have  read 
it  in  my  time  .  .  not  through  at 
a  sitting."  Pride  flashed  in  his 
eye.  "I  think  I  could  repeat  the 
Ten  Commandments." 

"I  ask  you  not  to  do  that," 
declared  the  predikant.  "I  ask,  I 
think  to  ask,  is  it  in  your  heart  to 
soothe  and  comfort  the  death-bed 
of  your  foes?" 

"Why,  certainly,"  beamed  Mr. 
Quinn,  "I  shall  be  deUghted." 

•'It  is  not  a  work  to  delight,"  said 
the  predikant;  "it  is  to  make  the 
heart  weary  and  sad." 

"I  assure  you,"  quoth  Mr.  Quinn 
gravely,  "I  quite  understand  there 
must  be  no  levity.  I  do  not  scorn 
my  foes,  I  am  sorry  they  should  have 
been  so  misguided  as  to  fight  against 
me. 

"We  talk  not  of  that,  sir,"  said 
the  predikant  shortly. 

"Of  course  not, "  replied  Mr.  Quinn. 
"The  thoughts  of  the  dying  should 
be  directed  to  the  world  to  come, 
and  as  far  as  possible  alienated 
from  temporal  considerations."  He 
smiled  graciously.  ' '  You  see ,  though 
I  be  no  more  than  a  war-worn  veteran 
I  have  given  thought  to  other  matters 
.  .  .  But  what  if  .they  repent  of 
their  foolishness  and  wrongdoing, 
what  must  I  say  to  them  then?" 

"You  will  not  have  the  pain  of 
hearing  contrition,"  said  the  predi- 
kant. "AH  I  ask  is  that  you  should 
use  your  beautiful  voice  to  read  to 
them  from  the  Holy  Book." 

"You  really  think  I  can  do  no 
more  than  that?"  asked  Agar,  less 
eagerly. 

"You  can  do  no  more  that  will  be 
useful,"  said  the  predikant.  Agar 
reflected  a  moment.  "I  fear  my 
Dutch  is  not  yet  perfect,"  said  he. 
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"so  I  had  better  read  from  the 
Vulgate,  had  I  not?" 

"No,  no;  read  in  English,"  re- 
joined the  predikant  hastily. 

"But,"  argued  Mr.  Quinn,  "my 
Latin  pronunciation  is  really  good; 
the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  was 
kind  enough  to  praise  it. " 

*  *  Every  one  will  understand  English 
and  none  Latin,"  said  the  predikant, 
taking  his  leave. 

"But  don't  you  think,  sir,"  was 
Agar's  last  effort  at  persuasion,  "that 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  it  is  a 
question  of  comforting  the  dying, 
iJiat  Latin  is  the  more  soothing 
language  of  the  two?" 

"Sir,"  said  the  predikant,  with  a 
sharpness  that  in  Mr.  Quinn's  opinion 
touched  discourtesy,  "will  you  do 
what  I  ask.  or  will  you  not?" 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Quinn, 
"certainly.  I  only  ventured  to  offer 
an  opinion.  I  do  not  question  that 
you  are  more  expert  in  these  matters 
than  I.  Believe  me,  my  dear  and 
reverend  sir,  my  poor  services  are 
entirely  at  yotu*  disposal." 

And  so  an  English  Bible  was  found 
for  Mr.  Agar  Quinn,  and  with  that 
in  his  hand  and  a  throat  pastille  in 
his  mouth  he  went  forth  to  comfort 
the  dying.  As  he  led  the  way,  the 
predikant  heard  him  tragically  mur- 
mur, 

"  Haste,  holy  Friar, 
Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire  I 
Of  all  his  guilt  let  him  be  shriven. 
And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to 
Heaven." 

"I  beg  you,"  the  predikant  ear- 
nestly warned  him,  "not  to  talk  of 
shriving  or  aught  papistical.  These 
poor  suiferers  will  listen  to  the  word 
of  God,  even  from  an  Englishman, 
but  they  will  listen  to  nothing  else." 

"I  tmderstand,"  said  Mr.  Quinn, 
loftily,  **I  understand.  You  can 
trust  me  to  pick  out  something  that 
is  at  once  interesting  and  elevating. 
Believe  me,  I  know  well  what  is 
wanted  here." 

"I  hope  so,  sir,"  said  the  young 
predikant;  and  a  minute  later  Mr. 
Quinn  found  himself  by  the  bedside 


of  a  man  who  seemed  to  Agar  all 
skull  and  beard,  save  for  two  sharp 
eyes  that  looked  at  him  spitefully 
from  between  the  two.  By  his  bed 
there  hung  his  wooden  leg,  neatly 
advertising  a  firm  in  London  City. 

"English,  eh?"  came  out  of  the 
beard.  "Not  an  English  doctor,  I 
hope.  No,  they  cut  off  my  leg  so 
that  I  couldn't  fight  any  more.  1 
was  too  much  for  the  English  soldiers 
I  was,  but  the  English  doctors  were 
too  much  for  me.  Now  I  *m  dying. 
Yes,  I  'm  nearly  dead,  thank  God. 
Going  to  read  the  Bible  to  me?  I 
don't  mind,  but  if  you  want  to  read 
much  you  'd  better  hurry  up.  All 
right,  sit  down.     Fire  away." 

Agar  Quinn  had  not  foreseen  a 
reception  of  this  nature,  and  his 
wits  were  awry  as  he  sat  down  and 
with  a  trembling  hand  opened  the. 
book  at  the  first  page,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  began:  "  *  In  the  begin- 
ning God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth.' 

"  *  And  the  earth  was  without  form, 
and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters.  .  .  .  *" 

"Mr.  Englishman,"  was  snapped 
out  from  the  beard,  "drawl  along 
like  that  and  I  '11  be  dead  before  you 
come  to  the  Day  of  Rest.  And 
what  do  I  care  how  the  world  was 
made?  Least  said  about  that  the 
better.  If  you  're  going  to  read  to 
me,  read  how  the  Chosen  People 
smote  the  Philistines — there 's  sense 
and  comfort  in  that." 

"I  do  not  clearly  recall  where 
these  particulars  are  to  be  found," 
Mr.  Quinn  admitted,  fumbling  the 
book  ineffectually. 

"You  are  n't  a  great  hand  at 
yorxc  job, "  protested  the  dying  man, 
"not  to  be  able  to  find  the  Philis- 
tines. Look  up  anything  about  our 
God  being  a  God  of  war  and  read  me 
that." 

Quite  anxiously  Agar  Quinn  sought 
for  something  of  a  military  na- 
ttu^e  to  please  the  ear  of  this  dif- 
ficult audience.  He  did  not  clearly 
see  how  it  would  soothe  the  dying 
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spirit,  but  for  want  of  something 
better  he  turned  to  Joshua  and  laid 
siege  to  Jericho.  "  *  And  seven  priests 
shall  bear  before  the  ark  seven 
trumpets  of  rams*  horns;  and  the 
seventh  day  ye  shall  compass  the 
city  seven  times,  and  the  priests 
shall  blow  with  the  trumpets.  .  .  ."* 

Agar  drew  a  long  breath.  "I  had 
no  idea  the  language  was  so  speakable/' 
he  said,  and  the  resonance  grew  in 
his  voice  as  he  read  on  with  fervor; 
"  *  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
when  they  make  a  long  blast  with  the 
rams'  horns,  and  when  ye  hear  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  all  the  people 
shall  shout  with  a  great  shout;  and 
the  wall  of  the  city  shall  fall  down 
flat,  and  the  people  shall  ascend  up 
every  man  straight  before  him.*  *' 

**That  is  good,*'  snapped  the 
patient,  *'that  is  good,  and  you  read 
it  good  for  an  Englishman.  You 
believe  it  all;  you  make  me  believe, 
though  of  late  I  had  doubt." 

Agar  sought  to  explain  that  the 
alpha  of  art  was  to  carry  conviction, 
but  the  man  did  not  even  try  to  under- 
stand. ** Read  on,  read  on,"  he  cried, 
and  said  no  more  until  Agar  chant- 
ed forth:  '*  *  So  the  people  shouted 
when  the  priests  blew  with  the 
trumpets:  and  it  came  to  pass  when 
the  people  shouted  with  a  great 
shout,  that  the  wall  fell  down  flat, 
so  that  the  people  went  up  into  the 
city,  every  man  straight  before  him, 
and  they  took  the  city. 

**  *  And  they  utterly  destroyed  all 
that  was  in  the  city,  both  man  and 
woman,  young  and  old,  and  ox  and 
sheep,  and  ass,  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword.* " 

''Ail'*  roared  the  dying  man  with 
a  volcanic  sigh,  *'had  we  but  made 
that  with  Johannesburg!  ** 

And  he  said  no  more,  and  when 
Mr.  Quinn  had  voiced  the  last  verse: 
**  *  So  the  Lord  was  with  Joshua;  and 
his  fame  was  noised  throughout 
all  the  country,**'  and  waited  for  the 
applause,  it  came  not,  for  the  one- 
legged  man  was  dead  in  the  triimiph 
over  Jericho. 

**  How  dramatic,  *'  said  Agar  Quinn, 
*  *  that  the  man  should  go  off  like  that !  *  * 


He  found  that  all  the  sick  men 
chose — ^all  who  had  any  choice — 
the  most  clamorous  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  their  consolation 
in  the  hour  of  death,  of  or  threatened 
death;  for  some  few  grew  better 
when  inspirited  by  the  voice  of 
Agar  Quinn  declaiming  the  words  of 
the  Prophets. 

Though  at  first  Agar  was  well 
pleased  with  his  success,  and  rioted 
gaily  through  the  clash  of  iron,  the 
braying  of  trumpets,  and  shouting 
of  the  captains,  and  was  proud  to 
find  his  voice  stiU  equal  to  the  deep 
bass  which  he  associated  with  the 
more  striking  rdles,  yet  after  a  day  or 
two  he  wearied  and  found  the  work 
monotonous.  He  thought  it  but  a 
vulgar  taste  that  would  have  him 
forever  bellowing  forth  maledictions 
upon  the  Philistines;  he  had  even 
some  misgiving  that  it  was  inappro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  He  was 
mildly  shocked  at  the  idea  of  all 
these  men  going  to  their  account  with 
fury  and  revenge  in  their  hearts; 
they  called  themselves  Christians 
and,  if  there  was  any  meaning  in 
their  Christianity,  surely,  however 
they  might  have  been  misled  into 
considering  themselves  as  injured, 
it  was  now  their  cue  to  express  for- 
giveness of  their  enemies,  and  to 
hope  that  all  would  march  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  the  Company  of  Heaven. 

Their  bodies  are  dust,  their  swords  are  rusti 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust. 

That  Mr.  Agar  Quinn  conceived  to 
be  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christian 
soldier.  He  was  disappointed  to 
find  nothing  at  all  like  it  in  the  Old 
Testament,  though  almost  every  other 
emotionwasartisticallyportrayed.  He 
reflected,  however,  that  it  was  prob- 
ably not  written  by  Christians,  and 
the  thought  inspired  him  to  search 
the  New. 

He  read  it  aloud  to  himself,  for 
things  read  only  with  the  eye  never 
reached  his  comprehension,  and  was 
disappointed  to  find  the  language 
much  less  sonorous;  still,  it  had. a 
charm  of  its  own,  and  he  read  on. 
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"Ton  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Quinn, 
blinking  his  eyes,  *'sDnie  of  this  is 
very  well  expressed;  .  .  .  most  affect- 
ing, it  is,  indeed."  He  marvelled 
that  men  on  the  threshold  of  eternity 
should  prefer  the  big  drum  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  lute-like  music 
of  Saint  Mark.  "Surely,"  said  he, 
"there  will  be  some  that  I  can  make 
listen  to  this." 

His  face,  which  was  growing  older 
every  day,  wore  a  brighter  aspect  as 
he  went  forth  on  this  new  mission. 
Not  very  fortunate  was  he  in  the 
subject  of  his  first  experiment;  this 
was  a  relative  of  the  one-legged  man 
who  had  perished  in  the  breach  at 
Jericho,  but  an  even  fiercer  warrior 
and  a  brandy-drinker  withal. 

His  greeting  when  Mr.  Quinn,  his 
finger  in  his  book,  drew  nigh  was, 
"Damned  hypocritical  Englishman,  I 
know  you,  you  swine." 

As  lately  as  but  yesterday  Mr. 
Quinn  might  have  been  offended 
by  such  words,  but,  though  for  a 
moment  he  stayed  his  advance,  he 
was  not  repulsed.  "Patience,  my 
dear  sir,  patience,"  he  murmured 
soothingly  through  a  volley  of  oaths 
which  followed  the  first  discharge. 
And  when  the  fury  had  spent  it- 
self Mr.  Quinn  very  gently,  and  still 
standing  by  the  bedside,  for  he 
was  afraid  to  take  a  seat,  began 
to  read  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Saint 
Mark. 

The  first  verses  were  delivered 
against  a  counterpoint  of  grunted 
protest  that  lost  heart  as  Agar,  in 
nervous  yet  silvery  tones,  read  on; 
but  at  the  eleventh  verse  Agar  was 
called  on  to  obey  a  growled  "Sit 
down! "  and  he  read  without  further 
interruption  until  the  thirty-first, 
when  he  was  conscious  of  the  fire- 
eater's   fingers  creeping    rotmd    his. 


and,  at  the  thirty-fourth,  of  a  hot 
drop  that  fell  on  his  hand.  At  the 
end  of  the  chapter  the  man  was 
asleep  and  snoring,  and  Agar  sat 
beside  him,  most  uncomfortably,  but 
fearful  to  stir  because  of  the  sick 
man's  grip  on  his  hand. 

This  man  recovered,  as  did  many 
others  that  Agar  visited  in  the  ghostly 
company  of  Mark  or  Matthew  or 
Luke  or  John;  the  New  Testament 
justified  his  belief  that  it  was  better 
hearing  for  the  sick  than  was  the 
Old.  And  Agar,  with  his  little  book, 
and  his  beard  growing  patriarchal 
through  his  forgetfulness,  was  the 
most  welcome  of  all  visitors  to  the 
sick  at  Aasvogelsfontein.  "For  we 
have  been  told  all  this  before,  and 
we  have  thought  and  hoped  it  might 
be  true,"  said  the  sick  men.  "But 
as  this  Englishman  tells  it  there 
remains  no  room  for  doubt.  To 
him  it  is  real  and  he  makes  it  real 
for  us." 

And  all  the  while  Agar  lived  in  an 
ecstasy.  Let  us  not  seek  its  nature, 
but  only  say  that  not  even  the 
predikant  slaved  harder  at  his  task 
than  Agar  Quinn;  and  the  beautiful 
voice  grew  ragged  and  harsh,  and 
quavered  and  broke,  and  Mark  and 
Luke  and  Matthew  and  John  spoke 
now  in  a  whisper,  but  their  words 
still  attained  their  end. 

And  all  the  while  the  sickness  lay 
heavy  on  Aasvogelsfontein,  and  ere 
it  went  it  took  Agar  Quinn.  For 
there  was  no  one  to  do  for  him  what 
he  had  done  for  others,  and  so  he 
perished  in  great  pain  and  sorrow, 
and  his  body,  which  he  had  forgotten 
of  late,  seemed  but  that  of  a  dirty 
miserable  old  man. 

But  who  shall  say  that  the  trumpets 
did  not  sound  for  him  upon  the 
other  side? 
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Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"  Passy,  Saturday,  March  7th. 

"You  asked  me  yesterday,  my 
dear  brother,  to  tmdertake  your  con- 
version. Every  director,  every  shep- 
herd of  souls  usually  orders  his  af- 
fairs so  as  to  redovmd  to  his  own 
glory  and  profit.  In  asstmiing  this 
charge  I  hope  for  its  perqxiisites;  ac- 
cordingly, my  dear  brother,  you  will 
not  be  surprised  if,  observing  this 
hallowed  usage,  while  ordering  your 
interests  I  subserve  my  own.  I  shall 
not  be  too  stem ;  I  know  the  frailties 
of  my  penitent  and  shall  bear  with 
them!  Provided  he  loves  God,  Amer- 
ica and  myself  above  all  else,  I  ab- 
solve him  from  all  his  sins,  present, 
past  and  future,  and  promise  him  a 
heaven  whither  I  will  lead  him  along 
a  pathway  strewn  with  roses. 

"It  were  well  for  my  penitent  to 
know  that  there  are  seven  grievous 
sins  which  we  style  capital,  because 
all  one's  peccadillos,  *t  is  said,  can  be 
ranged  tmder  one  or  another  of  these 
headings.  Of  these  seven  sins  you 
commit  but  one,  my  dear  brother,  a 
fact  you  may  easily  prove  for  yourself. 

"The  First  is  Pride. — ^A  wise  man 
always  does  good  solely  for  the  love 
of  goodness  and  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fellowman;  if  glory  crowns  the  close 
of  such  a  career,  it  is  not  its  motive: 
hence  you  are  not  proud. 

"The  Second  is  Envy. — ^Mediocre 
men  envy  the  reputation,  the  merits, 
the  success  of  their  superiors:  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  be  envious. 

"The  Third  is  Avarice.— Moderate 
desires,  simplicity,  an  orderly  life, 
place  you  above  any  suspicion. 

"The  Fourth  is  Gluttony.— It 
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seems  to  me  you  are  fond  enough  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  but  that  it  would 
be  a  small  sacrifice  to  you  were  you 
forced  to  live  like  a  barbarian  chief- 
tain: accordingly  you  are  no  glutton. 

"The  Fifth  is  Anger. — ^Your  equable 
soul,  ever  guided  by  reason,  is  flaw- 
less from  this  point  of  view. 

"The  Sixth  is  Idleness. — ^America 
— ^the  very  thunderbolt,  were  one  to 
bid  it  bear  witness,  would  testify  that 
if  all  mankind  resembled  you  Idleness 
would  be  unknown. 

"The  Seventh. — I  will  not  name  it; 
all  great  men  have  been  susceptible 
to  it;  it  has  been  called  their  weak- 
ness. I  venture  to  say  that  this 
alleged  weakness  was  meant  to  miti- 
gate the  roughness,  the  austerity 
which  perchance  philosophy  alone 
would  have  fostered  in  them.  You 
have  loved,  my  dear  brother;  you 
have  shown  sensitiveness  and  kind- 
nesses; they  have  been  returned  to 
you!  What  is  there  so  culpable  about 
that  ?  Continue  performing  great 
deeds  and  loving  beautiful  women ; 
provided  that,  howsoever  beautiful, 
howsoever  gracious  they  be,  you  never 
lose  sight  of  my  fxmdamental  principle 
of  morality,  and  always  love  God, 
America  and  myself  above  all  else: 
under  these  conditions  there  will  be 
nothing  lacking  to  insure  your  con- 
version. 

"I  have  the  honor  of  being,  my 
dear  brother,  with  all  the  zeal  neces- 
sary in  my  new  ministry, 

"Your  very  humble  and  very 
obedient  servant 

"  D'Hardancourt  Brillon." 


Here  is  the  reply  of  Franklin  to  this 
letter. 
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Dr.  Franklin  to  Mmb.  Brillon 

••  Passy,  March  loth. 

"  I  am  charmed  with  the  goodness 
of  my  spirited  guide  and  resign 
myself  implicitly  to  her  conduct,  as 
she  promises  to  lead  me  to  heaven 
in  so  delicious  a  road,  when  I 
could  be  content  to  travel  thither 
even  in  the  roughest  of  all  the  ways 
with  the  pleasure  of  her  Company. 

'*  How  kindly  partial  to  her  peni- 
tent in  finding  him,  on  examining 
his  conscience,  guilty  of  only  one 
capital  sin,  and  to  call  that  by  the 
gentle  name  of  a  Foible! 

"  I  lay  fast  hold  of  your  promise  to 
absolve  me  of  all  Sins,  past,  present, 
and  future,  on  the  easy  and  pleasing 
condition  of  loving  God,  America,  and 
my  guide  above  all  things !  I  am 
in  rapture  when  I  think  of  being 
absolved  of  the  futture. 

"  People  commonly  speak  of  Ten 
Commandments — I  have  been  taught 
that  there  are  twelve.  The  first 
was  increase  and  multiply  and  re- 
plenish the  Earth.  The  twelfth  is, 
*  A  new  Commandment  I  give  imto 
you,  that  you  love  one  another.* 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  a 
little  misplac'd,  and  that  the  last 
should  have  been  the  first.  However, 
I  never  made  any  difficulty  about 
that,  but  was  always  willing  to 
obey  them  both,  whenever  I  had  an 
opportunity.  Pray  tell  me,  my  dear 
Casuist,  whether  my  keeping  reli- 
giously the  two  Commandments,  tho' 
not  in  the  Decalogue,  may  not 
be  accepted  in  compensation  for 
my  breaking  so  often  one  of  the  ten, 
I  mean  that  which  forbids  coveting 
my  neighbor's  wife,  and  which  I 
confess  I  break  constantly,  God 
forgive  me,  as  often  as  I  see  or  think 
of  my  lovely  Confessor,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  should  never  be  able  to  repent 
of  the  Sin  even  if  I  have  the  full 
Possession  of  her. 

And  now  I  am  consulting  you 
upon  a  Case  of  Conscience,  I  will 
mention  the  opinion  of  a  certain 
Father  of  the  Church  which  I  find 
myself  willing  to  adopt,  though  I 
am  not  sure  it  is  orthodox.     It  is 


this,  that  the  most  effectual  way  to 
get  rid  of  a  certain  temptation  is, 
as  often  as  it  returns,  to  comply  with 
and  satisfy  it. 

"  Pray  instruct  me  how  far  I  may 
venture  to  practise  upon  this 
Principle? 

"  But  why  should  I  be  so  scrupulous 
when  you  have  promised  to  absolve 
me  of  the  future? 

**  Adieu,  my  charming  Conductress, 
and  believe  me  ever,  with  the  sincerest 
esteem  and  affection, 

**  Yoiu"  most  obedt.,  hum.  Servant 

*'  B.  Franklin." 


Mmb.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"  Monday  the  x6th,  Passt. 
"It  seems  to  me,  my  dear  penitent, 
that  you  are  light-heartedly  burthen- 
ing  me  with  a  somewhat  weighty  task: 
you  suggest  difficulties  for  me  to  solve 
as  a  casuist.  Were  I  an  adept  in 
theology,  I  might  perhaps  extricate 
myself  triumphantly!  I  should  quote 
a  monstrous  deal  of  stuff  which 
had  no  bearing  on  the  subject,  and 
which  I  did  not  tmderstand  myself ;  I 
should  talk  about  heaven,  hell.  Mys- 
teries, free-will  which  makesusmasters 
to  do  good  or  evil,  even  though  it  be 
certain,  that  we  can  do  only  one  or 
the  other,  and  that  we  shall  be  re- 
warded or  punished  for  one  or  the 
other,  which  we  were  free  to  choose, 
but  nevertheless  we  could  not  have 
chosen  without  destroying  the  pres- 
cience of  God.  There  would  be,  as 
you  see,  so  much  to  say  that  mind  and 
reason  would  lose  themselves  in  its 
mazes.  If  we  reason  rather  according 
to  the  natural  law,  we  shall  find  our 
task  an  easier  one.  Let  us  take  our- 
selves as  our  point  of  departure  in 
all  simplicity:  you  are  a  man,  I  am  a 
woman;  we  may  both  think  alike, 
but  we  are  boimd  to  speak  and  act 
differently;  it  is  perhaps  no  such  great 
misfortune  that  a  man  has  desires 
and  yields  to  them — a  woman  may 
have  desires,  but  she  must  not  yield. 
You  have  religiously  kept  two  very 
pleasant  commandments;  you  have 
broken    one    of    them,    one    easily 
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violated:  my  friendship — a  little  spice 
of  self-esteem,  perhaps — prompts  me 
strongly  to  pardon  you;  but  I  dare 
not  decide  the  question  without  con- 
sulting the  neighbor  whose  wife  you 
covet,  because  he  is  a  far  better 
casuist  than  I  am;  and  then,  too,  as 
Bonhonmie  Richard  would  say:  In 
weighty  matters,  two  heads  are  better 
than  one.  Adieu,  my  dear  penitent. 
Before  closing  I  want  to  confess  to 
you  in  all  humility  that  in  the  matter 
of  desires  I  am  as  great  a  sinner  as 
yourself.  I  have  desired  to  see 
you,  desired  to  know  you,  desired 
your  esteem,  desired  your  friendship ; 
I  have  even  given  you  mine,  quite 
xmreservedly  at  the  very  outset,  on 
the  chance  of  receiving  a  Uttle  of 
yours.  I  desire  to  be  loved  by  you 
forever.  This  desire  grows  greater 
daily  in  my  heart,  and  I  know  that  it 
will  last  as  long  as  my  life ;  but  great 
as  God's  mercy  is  said  to  be,  I  never 
for  an  instant  doubt  that  all  our  de- 
sires shall  be  fulfilled  in  Paradise. 

**I  have  the  honour  of  being,  my 
dear  penitent,  with  the  most  in- 
violable devotion, 

**Your  very  htunble  and  very 
obedient  servant 

**D*  Hardancourt  Brillon." 

"Again  I  am  indebted  to  your 
friendship  for  me,  my  dear  Papa, 
for  a  goodly  collection  of  Scottish 
airs,  sent  me  by  Mr.  AHdxandre: 
I  shall  learn  them  to  please  you. 
Do,  pray,  express  my  gratitude  to 
Mr.  All^xandre.  I  wish  I  could 
think  of  some  piece  of  music  to 
send  him  which  might  please  him." 


Dr.  Franklin  to  Mmb.  Brillon 

"  I  return  you,  my  very  dear  daugh- 
ter,, since  you  absolutely  will  have  it, 
the  draft  of  your  pretty  fable.  I 
had  thought  that  in  offering  you  a 
finer  edition,  which  your  work  well 
deserves,  that  I  could  induce  you 
to  allow  me  to  keep  the  original, 
which  I  wished  to  do,  because  I 
love  all  that  comes  from  your  hand 


so  much.  And  as  my  son  is  also 
one  of  your  admirers,  I  wanted  to 
pay  him  for  the  trouble  of  copying  it, 
by  the  pleasure  of  reading  it.  I  have 
committed  a  fault  I  confess,  but  as 
you  have  been  kind  enough  to  forgive 
it,  I  will  not  repeat  it  tmtil  the  next 
occasion. 

**  One  of  the  personages  of  youir 
fable.  Gout,  seems  to  me  to  reason 
pretty  well,  with  the  exception  of 
the  supposition  that  mistresses  have 
had  a  share  in  producing  this  pain- 
ful malady.  I  believe  the  contrary, 
and  this  is  my  argument.  When  I 
was  a  yoimg  man  and  enjoyed  more 
of  the  favors  of  the  sex  than  I  do 
at  present,  I  had  no  gout.  So  if  the 
ladies  of  Passy  had  had  more  of  that 
kind  of  Christian  charity  that  I  have 
so  often  in  vain  recommended  to 
you,  I  should  not  have  had  the  gout 
at  all.  This  seems  to  me  good  logic. 
I  am  much  better,  I  have  Uttle  pain, 
but  I  am  very  weak.  I  can,  as  you 
see,  joke  a  little,  but  I  cannot  be 
really  gay  before  I  hear  that  your 
precious  health  is  re-established. 

'*  I  send  you  my  Dialogue,  hoping 
that  it  may  give  you  a  few  moments' 
amusement.  Many  thanks  for  the 
last  volumes  of  Montaigne,  which  I 
return. 

"  Your  agreeable  family's  visit  last 
evening  did  me  much  good.  Mon 
Dieu!  How  much  I  love  them  all, 
from  the  Grandmother  and  the 
Father,  to  the  smallest  child." 


Dr.  Franklin  to  Mmb.  Brillon 

**  On  arriving  at  home  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  was  nearly 
eleven  o'clock.  I  fear  that  in  forget- 
ting ever3rthing  else  by  our  too  great 
attention  to  chess,  we  have  incon- 
venienced you  very  much  by  keeping 
you  so  long  in  the  bath.  Tell  me, 
my  dear  friend,  how  you  are  this 
morning.  Never  again  will  I  consent 
to  begin  a  match  in  your  bath-room. 
Can  you  forgive  me  this  indiscretion? 

**  I  send  you  M.  Bitaub^'s  Homer. 
This  good  man  has  a  great  desire 
to  become  known  to  Mme.  Brillon. 
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May  I  be  permitted  to  bring  him  with 

me   next   Wednesday?     If  it  is  not 

convenient  to  you,  I  will  not  do  so. 
"  Sattirday,  eleven  at  night." 


Dr.  Franklin  to  Mme.  Brillon 

**  I  was  very  mortified  at  not  being 
able  to  go  to  my  dear  friend's  last 
evening.  I  had  a  visitation  that 
lasted  tmtil  eleven  o  'clock.  Very 
many  thanks  for  your  kindness  in 
procuring  those  books  for  me.  I 
will  return  them  in  good  order  soon. 
I  am  also  very  much  obliged  to 
M.  de  Bospin. 

"It  is  true  that  I  have  often  said 
that  I  love  you  too  much,  and  I  have 
told  the  truth.  Judge,  by  a  comparison 
that  I  am  going  to  make,  which  of 
us  two  loves  the  most.  If  I  say  to  a 
friend,  *  I  need  your  horses  to  take  a 
journey,  lend  them  to  me,'  and  if 
he  replies,  *  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
oblige  you,  but  I  fear  that  they  will 
be  ruined  by  this  voyage,  and  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  lend  them  to  any  one,' 
must  I  not  conclude  that  man  loves 
his  horses  more  than  he  loves  me? 
And  if,  in  the  same  case,  I  should 
willingly  risk  my  horses  by  lending 
them  to  him,  is  it  not  clear  that  I 
love  him  more  than  I  love  my  horses, 
and  also  diore  than  he  loves  me? 
You  know  that  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice 
my  fine  large  horses." 


Dr.  Franklin  to  Mme.  Brillon 

"What  a  difference  there  is,  my 
dear  friend,  between  you  and  me: 
you  find  innumerable  faults  in  me, 
whilst  I  see  only  one  in  you  (but  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  fault  of  my  glasses), — 
I  mean  the  kind  of  avarice  that 
leads  you  to  monopolize  all  my 
affections,  and  not  to  allow  me 
any  for  the  agreeable  ladies  of  your 
coimtry.  You  imagine  that  it  is  not 
[possible]  that  my  affection  (or  my 
tenderness)  can  be  divided  without 
being  diminished.  You  deceive  your- 
self, and  you  forget  the  playful 
manner  'wdth  which  you  have  passed 
me  over;  you  renotmce  and  totally 


exclude  all  that  might  be  carnal  in 
our  affection,  allowing  me  only  some 
kisses,  civil  and  honest,  such  as  you 
might  give  to  some  little  cousins. 
How  much  do  I  benefit  by  it,  then, 
that  I  should  not  give  as  much  to 
others  without  diminution  of  what 
belongs  to  you.  The  operations  of 
the  mind,  esteem,  admiration,  respect, 
and  affection  even!  (for  an  object) 
can  multiply  themselves  as  the  objects 
worthy  of  them  present  themselves, 
and  yet  think  in  the  same  way  of 
the  first  object,  who  has  consequently 
no  reason  to  complain  of  injury. 
They  are  in  their  nature  as  divisible 
as  the  sweet  sotmds  of  the  piano 
produced  by  your  clever  hands; 
twenty  persons  can  receive  the  same 
pleasure  at  the  same  time,  without 
diminishing  that  which  you  kindly 
destine  for  me,  and  I  might  (with  as 
little  reason)  exact  from  your  friend- 
ship that  these  sweet  sotmds  should 
reach  or  charm  no  ears  but  mine. 

**  You  see,  then,  how  tmjust  you  are 
in  your  demands,  and  in  the  open 
war  you  declare  against  me  if  I  do 
not  consent  to  them;  it  is  I,  in  fact, 
who  have  the  most  reason  to  complain. 
My  poor  little  love,  which  you  should 
have  cherished,  it  seems  to  me, 
instead  of  being  fat  and  lively  (like 
those  of  your  elegant  paintings),  is 
thin  and  ready  to  die  of  himger! 
for  want  of  the  substantial  nourish- 
ment that  his  mother  inhumanly 
refuses!  and  now,  also,  she  wants  to 
cut  his  little  wings  so  that  he  cannot 
go  to  seek  it  elsewhere!  I  imagine 
that  neither  of  us  can  gain  anything 
in  this  war!  and  consequently  feeling 
myself  to  be  the*  weakest,  I  shaU 
make  (which  ought  in  fact  to  be  done 
by  the  wisest)  proposals  of  peace. 
For  a  peace  to  be  lasting  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  must  be  drawn  up 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  most 
perfect  equity  and  equality;  and  with 
this  view  I  have  drawn  up  the  follow- 
ing articles,  mz: 

Artzclb  I 

That  there  ought  to  be  peace,  friend- 
ship, and  eternal  love  beween  Mme.  B. 
and  Mr.  Frank. 
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Articlb  II 

In  order  to  maintain  this  inviolable 
peace  Mme.  B.  on  her  side  stipulates  and 
agrees  that  Mr.  F.  shall  come  to  see  her 
every  time  that  she  shall  ask  him. 

Article  III 

That  he  shall  stay  with  her  as  much 
and  as  long  as  it  shall  please  her. 

Article  IV 

That  when  he  is  with  her,  he  shall  be 
obliged  to  take  tea,  to  play  chess,  listen 
to  music  or  do  all  that  she  may  ask  him.* 

Article  V 

And  that  he  shall  love  no  other  woman 
than  her. 

Article  VI 

And  the  said  Mr.  P.  on  his  side  stiptdates 
and  agrees  that  he  shall  go  to  Mme.  B.'s 
as  much  as  he  shall  please. 

Article  VII 

That  he  shall  stay  there  as  long  as  he 

pleases. 

Article  VIII 

That  when  he  is  with  her  he  shall  do 
everything  he  pleases. 

Article  IX 

And  that  he  shall  love  no  other  women 
no  matter  how  agreeable  they  may  be.f 

**  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  these  preliminaries?  They 
seem  to  me  to  explain  the  real 
thoughts,  and  true  intentions  of  each 
party  more  clearly  than  many  treaties. 
I  lean  heavily  on  the  eighth  article, 
although  without  much  hope  of 
your  consenting  to  its  execution; 
and  on  the  ninth,  also,  although  I 
despair  of  ever  finding  any  other 
woman  whom  I  could  love  with 
equal  tenderness,  being  forever,  my 
dear,  dear  friend, — etc." 


my  retreat.  I  was  up  that  morning 
at  four  o'clock;  I  had  not  written 
my  postscriptum;  I  had  worked 
hard,  I  had  dined  in  Paris,  and  I 
was  very  tired,  and  very  much 
inclined  to  sleep  after  your  descent 
to  the  garden,  and  I  began  to  do  so 
on  the  bench  while  they  were  talking 
to  me.  So  I  thought  it  more  decent 
to  retire  and  I  was  in  bed  before 
eight  o'clock.  You  must,  then, 
forgive  the  big  neighbor,  and  all 
the  other  objects  of  yoiu*  wrath, 
and  admit  that  you  were  wrdng. 
My  dear  friend,  I  make  you  angry 
enough  to  curse  all  the  world  because  I 
went  away  half  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual.  Half  an  hour  with  an  old 
man  who  cannot  make  the  best  use 
of  it  is  a  small  thing,  and  one  must 
not  get  angry  for  small  things. 
On  Saturday  evening  I  will  stay 
with  you  tmtil  you  will  wish  for 
my  departure,  and  in  spite  of  your 
usual  politeness  of  words,  I  shall 
know  the  time  by  yoiu*  refusal  of 
one  little  kiss." 


Dr.  Franklin  to  Mme.  Brillon 

"  Friday  Morning. 

**  I   only  received  your  note   last 
evening.     Here  is  the  real  reason  of 

*  All  that  he  can  do.  it  is  understood. 

t  The  women  can  go  and  drown  themselves. 


Dr.  Franklin  to  Mme.  Brillon 

**  I  will  go  to  see  you  tomorrow 
morning,  my  dear  daughter,  with 
great  pleasure,  and  if  you  can  not 
come  down  without  difficulty,  per- 
haps I  shall  be  strong  enough  to 
climb  your  stairs.  The  desire  to  see 
you  will  add  to  my  strength.  My 
son  will  willingly  help  me,  for  he 
never  opposes  my  suggestions  that 
he  shall  go  with  me  to  see  Madame 
Brillon. 

**  Your  good  husband's  visits  dur- 
ing my  illness  have  given  me  much 
pleasure.  His  conversation  has  sol- 
aced and  amused  me.  I  regret  that 
instead  of  seeking  it  when  I  was  at 
your  house,  I  lost  so  much  time 
playing  chess.  He  tells  many  stories 
and  they  are  always  appropriate. 
If  he  has  stolen  some  of  them  from 
you,  you  can  tell  them  all  the  same, 
for  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear 
them  from  you.  M.  Pagin  honored 
me  with  a  visit  yesterday.  He  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  possible  of 
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men,  for  he  heard  me,  with  patience, 
play  an  air  on  the  harmonica,  and 
listened  until  the  end." 


The  following  letter  apparently  an- 
swers Mme.  Brillon's,  dated  "Ffiday, 
Jan.  22,"  and  printed  in  Putnam's 
for  November. 

Dr.  Franklin  to  Mme.  Brillon 

**  You  have  told  me,  my  dear 
daughter,  that  your  heart  is  too 
sensitive.  I  see  by  your  letters  that 
that  is  too  true.  To  be  sensible 
of  our  own  faults  is  good,  for  it  leads 
us  to  avoid  them  in  future;  but  to 
be  too  sensitive  to,  and  afBicted  by, 
the  faults  of  other  people  is  not  good. 
It  is  for  them  to  be  sensitive  and 
to  be  afflicted  by  what  they  have 
done  wrong;  as  for  us,  we  should 
retain  the  tranquillity  that  is  the 
right  and  the  portion  of  innocence 
and  virtue.  But  you  say  that  "In- 
gratitude is  a  terrible  evil."  That 
is  true — in  the  ungrateful, — ^but  not 
in  their  benefactors.  You  conferred 
favors  on  those  whom  you  thought 
worthy;  you  have  done  your  duty, 
because  it  is  our  duty  to  be  benevo- 
lent, and  you  must  be  satisfied  with 
that,  and  happy  in  reflecting  on  it.  If 
they  are  ungrateful  it  is  their  crime 
and  not  yours,  and  it  is  for  them  to 
feel  unhappy  when  they  reflect  on 
the  turpitude  of  their  conduct  to  you. 
If  they  abuse  you,  consider  that 
although  they  might  have  been  your 
equals  formerly,  they  have  by  this 
means  placed  themselves  beneath 
you;  if  you  revenge  yourself  by 
pimishing  them  as  they  deserve,  you 
restore  to  them  the  equality  they 
had  lost.  But  if  you  forgive  them 
without  any  punishment,  you  fix 
them  in  the  low  state  into  which 
they  have  fallen,  from  which  they 
can  never  emerge  without  true  repent- 
ance and  full  reparation.  Follow 
then,  my  very  dear  and  always 
kind  daughter,  the  good  resolution 
you  have  so  wisely  taken,  to  continue 
to  fulfil  all  yotir  duties  as  good 
mother,  good  woman,  good  friend, 
good  neighbor,  good  Cl^istian,  etc., 


and  neglect  and  forget,  if  possible, 
the  injuries  they  may  do  you  at 
present,  and  be  assured  that  in  time 
the  rectitude  of  your  conduct  will 
prevail  over  the  minds  of  even  the 
worst  people,  and  more  surely  over 
those  of  people  who  are  well  disposed 
at  bottom  and  have  good  sense, 
although  at  present  led  astray  a 
little  perhaps  by  the  arts  of  others. 
Then  all  of  them  will  ask  with 
compunction  for  a  return  of  your 
friendship,  and  will  become  in  the 
future  your  most  zealous  friends. 

"  I  feel  that  I  have  written  a  great 
deal  of  bad  French  here,  which 
may  disgust  you  who  write  this 
charming  language  with  such  purity 
and  elegance.  But  if  you  can  decipher 
my  awkward  and  inaccurate  ex- 
pressions, you  will  at  least  experience 
the  kind  of  pleasiu^  one  feels  in  ex- 
plaining enigmasor  disclosing  secrets." 


Dr.  Franklin  to  Mme.  Brillon 

"  I  enclose  the  little  pieces  that  my 
most  dear  friend  has  done  me  the 
honor  to  ask  for.  The  one  on  the 
Game  of  Chess  must  be  dedicated 
to  her,  the  finest  advice  it  contains 
being  drawn  from  her  generous  and 
magnanimous  way  of  playing,  which 
I  have  so  often  witnessed.  My 
grandson  has  been  to  see  the  house 
you  were  so  kind  as  to  propose  to  me. 
But  he  considers  it  too  magnificent 
for  simple  Republicans. 

**  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  kind  offer.  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  it  would  not  suit 
me,  for  it  would  have  brought  me 
nearer  you,  excellent  woman,  whom 
I  love,  esteem,  and  respect  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart." 


Dr.  Franklin  to  Mme.  Brillon 

"  To  make  you  understand  better 
the  force  of  my  demonstration  that 
you  do  not  love  me,  I  begin  with  a 
little  story: 

"  A  Beggar  asked  a  rich  Bishop 
for  a  Louis  as  Alms. — You  are  mad. 
One  does  not  give  Louis  to  beggars— 
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A  crown  then — ^No,  it  is  too  much — 
Then  a  farthing — or  your  blessing — • 
My  blessing!  Yes,  I  will  give  it  to 
you. — No,  I  will  not  accept  it,  for 
if  it  were  worth  a  farthing  you  would 
not  give  it  to  me. 

**  This  is  how  that  Bishop  loved  his 
Neighbor.  That  was  his  charity! 
And  if  I  examine  yours  I  shall  not 
find  it  much  greater.  I  have  had 
an  incredible  hunger,  and  you  have 
given  me  nothing  to  eat.  I  was 
a  stranger,  and  was  almost  as  ill 
as  the  Colin  of  your  song,  and  you 
neither  received  nor  cured  me,  nor 
even  comforted  me. 

**  You,  who  are  as  rich  as  an 
archbishop  in  all  the  Christian  and 
moral  virtues,  and  who  could  sacrifice 
a  little  bit  of  some  of  them  to  me 
without  the  loss  being  perceptible, — 
you  tell  me  that  that  is  too  much, 
and  that  you  do  not  wish  to  do  it. 
That  is  your  charity  to  a  poor  unfor- 
tunate,who  formerly  enjoyed  affluence 
and  who  is  unhappily  reduced  to 
beg  Alms  of  you.  You  say,  neverthe- 
less, that  you  love  him.  But  you 
would  not  give  him  your  friendship 
if  in  order  to  do  so  you  had  to  spend 
the  least  little  bit,  of  the  value  of  a 
farthing,  of  your  discretion.*** 


The  Brillons  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"  Monseigneur: 

"  Permit  a  family  that  was  dear  to 
you  to  recall  itself  to  your  memory 
this  first  day  of  the  year,  and  to 
claim,  Monseigneur,  a  part  of  the 
friendship  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
accord  it.  This  family,  that  you 
forget  so  completely,  Monseigneur, 
has  done  nothing  to  merit  such 
rigorous  treatment  on  your  part.  It 
has  vowed  you  a  tenderness  without 
limit;  it  has  sung  the  Te  Deum  for 
the  continuation  of  the  success  of 
the  Americans;  it  has  drunk  your 
health  in  a  way  to  make  you  live 
safe  and  sound  for  more  than  fifty 

*  For  Mme.  Brillon's  reply,  see  Putnam's 
for  October,  page  37 


years  and  in  spite  of  the  harshness  of 
your  Grandeur,  Monseigneur,  on  this 
first  day  of  the  year  it  ceases  not  to 
implore  Heaven  for  the  conversation 
of  your  Excellency  and  that  of 
M.  your  grandson,  who  at  this  moment 
is  piSrhaps  cutting  capers,  whilst 
you  are  embracing  one  or  two 
pretty  women,  without  thinking — 
one  or  the  other — of  the  sadness 
and  abandonment  into  which  we 
are  plunged.  Will  you  then,  Mon- 
seigneur, remember  the  past  for  a 
moment,  and  if  the  present  forces 
us  to  be  far  from  you,  promise  us 
that  in  the  future  you  will  again 
love  us?  Without  this  hope  your 
Grandeur  will  learn  by  the  Courrier 
de  I  'Europe  that  an  honest  family, 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  United  States,  has 
been  reduced  to  despair  by  this 
same  Ambassador,  who  is  said  to 
be  such  a  great  philosopher  and  so 
gallant,  and  has  drowned  itself  in 
the  sea,  intoxicated  itself  with 
white  and  red  wine  to  forget  its 
grief. 

"  D'Hardancourt  Brillon 

CUNEGONDE  BrILLON 

Aldegonde  Brillon 
coudougnan 

Le  PfeRE  PaGIN 

Paginet  (Avocat) 
Brillonini 

'*  Nice,  the  day  of  Call^ne,  Christ- 
mas Eve." 


Dr.  Franklin  to  Mme.  Brillon 

"  I  think  with  you,  that  there  are 
many  annoyances  in  this  life.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many 
more  pleasures.  That  is  why  I  love 
to  live.  One  must  not  blame  provi- 
dence inconsiderately.  Remember 
how  many  even  of  our  duties  she  has 
arranged  to  be  naturally  pleasures; 
and  that  she  has  had  the  further 
kindness  to  give  the  name  of  Sins  to 
several,  so  that  we  may  enjcy  them 
with  more  relish." 


Idle  ISLotes 

§KAn  Idle  Reader 


Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  were 
devoted  to  a  kind  of  literature  for 
F'rat  A'd     which  the  present  genera- 
*  -     *       tion   has   seemed  to  have 
g  .  .  little    use — ^the     literature, 

^*"  namely,  of  the  Great  Ex- 

amples. The  harder  the  conditions 
of  average  life,  the  more  men  seem 
to  have  braced  themselves  by  con- 
templation of  the  strength  and  pa- 
tience of  those  who  have  trodden 
the  difficult  path  before  them.  The 
easier  those  conditions — not  that 
life  is  a  bed  of  roses  yet! — the  less 
liking  we  apparerttly  have  for  ponder- 
ing the  heroic  example.  Fortitude 
is  an  old-fashioned  word,  and  you 
will  rarely  encounter  it.  I  recol- 
lect that  my  father  talked  of  his 
father's  fortitude,  and  chafed  at 
the  thought  that  possibly  his  own 
fell  below  it ;  I  know  that  I  am  a  poor 
thing  at  best,  and  yet  I  do  not  chafe. 

But  perhaps  this  decadence  of 
the  lofty  spirit  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  Every  generation  has  its  own 
way  of  producing  results,  and  the 
sincere  seldom  advertise  their  sources 
of  strength.  My  father  read  the  Book 
of  Job  for  a  spiritual  tonic;  I  am 
more  likely  to  resort  to  Marcus 
Aurelius;  the  younger  generation  I 
have  observed  to  read  William  James 
upon  the  Will;  I  know  some  who 
administer  to  themselves  Henley's 
poem  —  **  Out  of  the  night  that 
covers  me."  I  confess  that  the 
latter  seems  to  me  a  bit  of  boasting, 
and  not  really  helpful  in  the  hour 
of  stress,  yet  I  would  not  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  another  man's  crutch. 

Mrs.  Shaler's  '* Masters  of  Fate"  is 
a  book  belonging,  as  it  were,  to  the 

"Masters  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  former  gen- 
erations— which  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  being 
glad  to  see  it  published 
in  the  beginning  of  this  twentieth 
century,    and    for    wishing    it    an 


of 
Fate" 


audience  commensurate  with  its  value. 
It  is  a  book  of  the  Great  Examples, 
the  particular  field  being  that  of 
mental  strength  exhibited  in  spite 
of  physical  disability.  It  owes  its 
inspiration  to  the  fact  that  the 
late  Professor  Shaler  believed  that 
**  the  whole  field  of  invalidism  in  its 
relation  to  intellectual  and  moral 
development  deserves  a  consideration 
which  it  has  not  yet  received.**  He 
was  himself  one  of  those  who  ac- 
complish greatly  in  spite  of  physical 
frailty,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
many  young  men  beginning  life  with 
such  a  handicap  made  him  feel  that 
their  sense  of  their  burdens  was  a 
load  that  needed  lightening. 

Mrs.  Shaler  has  chosen  her  examples 
happily.  There  are  many  of  them, 
but  she  says  that  there  might  have 
been  hundreds  more.  The  book 
breathes  precisely  that  spirit  of 
high  endeavor  that  is  most  bracing, 
and  its  admonition  is  for  the  sound 
as  well  as  the  feeble,  for  if  the  sorely 
hampered  can  do  these  works,  what 
ought  not  to  be  done  by  the  whole? 

Although  Mrs.  Shaler  does  not 
cite  them,  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 
The  ^^®    among    the    classical 

«         ,       instances  of  tmtoward  fate 
of  the         nobly  borne. 
Lambs  ^^  reading  the  volumes 

of  letters  recently  published 
in  the  edition  of  their  works  edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas,  one  is  struck  by  the 
fact  that  Lamb,  more  than  most 
men  struggling  against  equal  dis- 
advantages in  the  matter  of  health, 
spirit,  and  forttme,  really  threw  oflE 
those  impediments  and  lived  the  life 
of  the  mind  freely  and  unrestrainedly. 
What  I  mean  is  that,  so  far  as  his 
intimate  correspondence  reveals,  he 
seems  to  have  plimged  into  his 
mental  diversions  as  into  waters  of 
healing;  he  did  not  maintain  the 
attitude    of    conscious    struggle,    of 
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conscious  mastery  of  fate — such  an 
jattitude,  for  instance,  as  Stevenson 
held  toward  his  ilhiess.  Lamb  seems, 
in  early  life  at  least,  to  have  sunk 
his  physical  disabilities  in  his  in- 
tellectual interests  so  that  for  the 
time  being  they  pass  out  of  his  mind. 
Almost  the  only  occasion  when  he 
dwells  upon  the  subject  is  in  writing 
to  Godwin  in  reference  to  a  review  of 
the  latter's  *'Life  of  Chaucer"  which 
Godwin  had  asked  him  to  write.  **I 
can  produce  nothing  but  absolute 
flatness  and  nonsense,"  he  mourns. 
**  My  health  and  spirits  are  so  bad 
and  my  nerves  so  irritable  that 
I  am  sure  if  I  persist  I  shall  tease 
myself  into  a  fever.  You  do  not 
know  how  sore  and  weak  a  brain 
I  have,  or  you  would  allow  for  many 
things  in  me  which  you  set  down  as 
whims." 

When  Godwin  misimderstood  his 
excuses,  he  explains  with  greater 
fulness  and  earnestness  the  desultory 
and  uncertain  action  of  his  brain, 
and  the  diflBculty  which  he,  **an 
author  by  fits,"  finds  sometimes  even 
in  putting  the  thoughts  of  a  com- 
mon letter  into  sane  prose.  But  in 
general  he  has  for  lumself  neither 
accusations  nor  apologies,  and  for 
the  world  and  all  its  intellectual 
affairs,  a  steady  interest  that  he 
expresses  each  year  with  more  of  the 
gentle  humor  that  is  forever  asso- 
ciated with  his  name. 

The  Lake  poets  were  certainly 
a   trifle    overrated    as    friends    and 

Coleridffe     fallow-citizens.     Was  it  De 
*      Quincey    whose    vision    of 

Consoler  Wordsworth  was  destroyed 
by  seeing  the  latter  cut 
open  a  book  with  a  greasy  table-knife? 
Reading  Coleridge's  letter  of  con- 
dolence -to  Charles  Lamb  after  Mary 
Lamb  had  killed  her  mother  in  a 
fit  of  insanity,  I  secretly  thanked 
Heaven  that  I  was  not  in  Coleridge's 
set.  He  is  writing  to  a  boy  of  twenty- 
one,  remember,  and  he  says,  '*As  to 
what  regards  yourself,  I  approve 
altogether  of  your  abandoning  what 
you  justly  call  vanities  [i.  e.,  literary 
endeavors].     I  look  upon  you   as   a 


man  called  by  sorrow  and  anguish 
and  a  strange  desolation  of  hopes, 
into  quietness  and  a  soul  set  apart 
and  made  peculiar  to  God." 

Seen  a  htmdred  years  later  this 
seems  an  unnecessary  rubbing  in  of 
the  poor  boy's  misfortunes.  Yet 
Lamb  found  much  consolation  and 
help  in  Coleridge's  friendship,  and 
writes  him  once:  "Coleridge,  I  have 
not  one  truly  elevated  character 
among  my  acquaintance;  not  one 
Christian;  not  one  but  undervalues 
Christianity.  Singly,  what  am  I  to 
do?  Wesley  (have  you  read  his  life? 
was  he  not  an  elevated  character?) 
— Wesley  has  said,  *  Religion  is  not  a 
solitary  thing.'  Alas!  it  necessarily 
is  so  with  me,  or  next  to  solitary. 
'T  is  true  you  write  to  me.  But 
corresp<5ndence  by  letter  and  personal 
intimacy  are  very  widely  differ- 
ent. Do,  do  write  to  me,  and  do 
some  good  to  my  mind,  already  how 
much  warped  and  relaxed  by  the 
world." 

The  reading  of  biography  always 

brings  one     over  -  quickly    to    the 

«.  sombre  side  of  life.     Are 

Lesson  there,  then,  no  essentially 

.  sunshiny  existences  among 

Bioeraohv  *^®  people  who  do  things 
^  *^  "^  and  have  their  biographies 
done?  I  have  just  been  trying  to 
remember  such  a  one — ^and  the  most 
cheerful  I  can  recall  is  Stevenson's! 
His  was  a  Ufe  of  manufactured  sim- 
shine,  but  it  seems  to  have  warmed 
and  cheered  his  intimate  circle  as 
well  as,  or  better  than,  the  real  thing. 
And,  after  all,  is  not  that  the  final 
test  of  sunshine?  Who  can  propose 
a  better?  And  perhaps,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  "Masters  of  Fate"  are 
merely  debtors  to  their  destiny. 

When  one  takes  current  fiction 
as  it  comes,  even  for  a  day's  reading, 
.  one    wishes    one    had  n't. 

Bunch         '^^^  result  is  upsetting  in 
.  the  extreme  to  mental  equi- 

„^    ,  librium.     I  took  up  "The 

^^^^^'  Undefiled  "  expecting  some- 
thing lively  and  pleasant.  But  what 
did  I  get?     An  insane  kind  of  tale 
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where  the  heroine  is  always  being 
abducted  when  she  isn't  getting 
married  or  giving  away  vast  fortunes 
to  unworthy  beneficiaries.  She  is 
always  melodramatic  and  never  for 
a  single  minute  a  really  *'nice  girl" 
or  a  pleasant  one  to  meet. 

Of  course,  if  one  will  read  Marie 
Corelli  the  consequences  should  be 
on  one's  own  head.  I  have  nothing 
to  plead  in  my  own  defence — or  in 
Marie  CoreUi's.  But  I  do  sometimes 
wonder  why  she  wastes  such  quanti- 
ties of  energy  demonstrating  per- 
fectly self-evident  propositions.  *  *  The 
Treasure  of  Heaven"  proves  con- 
clusively, at  great  length  and  with 
much  frothing  of  the  mouth,  that 
unselfish  love  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  great  riches.  But  who  ever 
doubted  it? 

The  publishers  of  "Scarlett  of  the 
Mounted"  denominate  it  a  "frolic- 
some" romance  of  the  Klondike. 
This  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
it  bears  no  resemblance  to  reality. 
The  gold-country  is  a  hard  and 
bitter  land  (see  "The  Magnetic 
North")  and  it  is  also  at  times 
and  in  places  a  dangerous  and 
melodramatic  one  (see  "The  Spoil- 
ers")— ^but  no  Klondiker  ^has  ever 
yet  told  me  anything  about  it 
which  led  me  to  believe  it  was  a 
good  site  for  "frolicsome"  romances, 
and  Miss  Merington's  skit  fails  to 
convince.  Still,  it  is  written  Hght- 
heartedly,  and  that  is  something. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  McLean  Greene,  who 
began  her  literary  career  by  writing 
a  delightfully  Ught-hearted  book, 
turned  serious  long  ago.  "Power 
Lot"  is  about  a  gilded  youth  who 
worked  out  his  own  salvation  from 
drunkenness  in  rural  Maine.  He  is 
successful,  but  I  cannot  promise  that 
following  the  process  will  make  the 
reader  happy. 

But  then,  novelists  seem  to  think 
very    little    about    making    readers 


happy  nowadays.  I  wonder  what 
noveUsts  suppose  tne  dear  Lord 
made  them  for,  anyhow? 

Take  the  instance  of  Miriam  Michel- 
son,  who  can  be  a  very  clever  writer 
A  D^iis.«**  indeed  when  she  chooses, 
Writer's  ^  ^^^  cheer  the  reader 
Worst  ^  promptly  and  effectually 
^^^j^  as  an  open  fire.    I  would  bie 

willing  to  wager  something 
that  Miss  Michelson  wrote  her  new 
novel,  "Anthony  Overman,"  to  please 
herself,  and  that  she  Ukes  it  better 
than  her  other  books. 

The  reasons  for  this  belief  lie  in  the 
facts  that  it  does  not  in  the  least 
please  me,  and  that  writers  notoriously 
like  their  own  worst  work  best. 
Miriam  Michelson  began  by  be- 
ing so  snappy,  so  brilliantly  light- 
hearted,  so  audacious,  that  of  course 
she  pleased  the  public.  In  "An- 
thony Overman"  she  abjures  all 
these  fetching  qualities  and  turns 
her  serious  side  toward  the 
world. 

Now,  to  be  serious  successfully, 
authoritatively,  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter. There  are  times  when  even  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  barely  pulls  it  oft', 
and  Miss  Michelson  is  a  very 
Hght  weight  indeed,  as  compared  to 
Mrs.  Ward. 

"Anthony  Overman"  is  all  about 
the  prolonged  love-affair  of  an  under- 
bred girl-reporter  and  a  man  of 
lofty  but  impracticable  ideals.  All 
of  the  characters  are  superficial  and 
paper-y — ^and  dull.  None  have  a 
tithe  of  the  vitality  that  is  in  Nance 
Olden,  and,  thief  as  she  was,  none 
of  them  so  command  our  sym- 
pathy. 

As  for  the  Altruist,  it  is  unfair 
to  suggest  the  comparison,  of  course, 
but  let  the  author  put  him  be- 
side Fogozzaro's  "Saint."  The  lat- 
ter is  an  adequate  presentation  of 
the  incarnate  passion  for  righteous- 
ness. 


MADAME  RECAMIER  AND  HER  FRIENDS 


By  Charlotte  Harwood 


M.  Edouard  HERRioT,the  author  of 
the  latest  book  on  Mme.  R^camier, 
has  wisely  put  but  little  of  his  own 
personality  into  the  volumes,  telling 
her  story  by  means  of  valuable 
private  unpublished  documents,  and 
her  correspondence  with  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  people  of  her 
time. 

Juliette  R^camier  was  bom  in 
Lyons  in  1777,  and  early  showed  the 
beauty  and  charm  that  made  her 
famous  at  a  later  period.  Her 
mother,  Madame  Bernard,  was  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  from  her  Juli- 
ette inherited  the  feeling  that  it  was 
a  woman's  duty  to  take  much  thought 
of  her  charms.  Benjamin  Constant, 
who  was  madly  in  love  with  her,  has 
left  some  details  of  her  among  her 
convent  schoolmates.  **  Slender  and 
light,  she  left  them  behind  in  the 
race;  she  covered  with  a  bandage 
those  eyes  that  would  one  day  pierce 
all  hearts.  .  .  .  Her  beautiful  hair, 
which  could  not  be  loosened  without 
filling  us  all  with  uneasiness,  then  fell 
on  her  white  shoulders  without  danger  ^ 
to  anyone."  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
Juliette  Bernard  was  married  to 
M.  Jacques  R^camier,  whose  father 
had  a  large  hat  manufactory  in 
Lyons,  and  who  was  then  forty-three 
years  old.  This  marriage  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  discussion.  It  is 
certain  that  it  was  a  marriage  in 
name  only,  that  M.  R^camier  had  but 
a  fatherly  affection  for  his  young  wife, 
who  repaid  him  with  filial  devotion. 
Prosper  M^rim^e  was  the  first  to  give 
support  to  the  legend  that  the  much 
vaunted  virtue  of  Mme.  R^camier 
was  but  of  necessity,  and  this  theory 
has  since  been  upheld  by  others. 
Mme.  Mohl,  however,  had  an  idea  of 
her  own  to  account  for  the  extra- 
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ordinary  nature  of  the  tie  that  bound 
Juliette  R6camier  for  so  long  to  a 
man  twenty-seven  years  her  senior. 

According  to  Mme.  Mohl,  M.  R^ca- 
mier  was  the  father  of  Juliette  Ber- 
nard, and  believed,  in  the  troublous 
times  in  which  they  lived,  menaced 
as  he  was  by  the  Revolution,  that 
marriage  was  the  only  way  to  assure 
the  transmission  of  his  fortune  to 
Juliette.  In  support  of  this  theory 
M.  Herriot  cites  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letter  from  M.  R^camier  to  his 
cousin  M.  Delphin,  announcing  his 
approaching  marriage.  In  this  letter 
he  insists  on  the  reasonableness  of  his 
project,  as  of  an  old  condition  of 
things  that  he  is  going  to  settle.  ''I 
am  not  in  the  least  in  love,**  he 
writes,  "but  I  feel  a  real  and  tender 
affection  for  her.**  "It  may  be  said 
that  my  feeling  for  the  daughter 
comes  from  that  which  I  formerly 
had  for  the  mother;  but  all  who 
frequent  the  house  know  that  friend- 
ship alone  now  attaches  me  to  it,  fol- 
lowing a  rather  more  lively  sentiment 
perhaps.'*  In  these  expressions,  and 
in  the  general  tone  of  the  letter;  M. 
Herriot  sees  a* probability  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mme.  Mohl's  theory,  and 
strong  indications  of  the  marriage 
having  been  arranged  between  M. 
R^camier  and  Mme.  Bernard,  Juli- 
ette's mother. 

To  Paris,  where  he  was  now  estab- 
lished as  a  banker,  M.  R^amier 
bore  his  young  wife,  where  she  took 
a  small  part  in  the  social  life  of 
the  Directoire,  being  already  men- 
tioned with  Mme.  Tallien  and  Jo- 
sephine Beauhamais  as  one  of  the 
"Three  Graces.**  Charles  de  Con- 
stant tells  of  a  reception  at  which 
Mme.  Tallien  "was  reigning  in  peace, 
when    Juliette   entered.**      She  had. 
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he  says,  "a  bewitching  face,  the 
easiest  of  figures;  she  affected  the 
most  elegant  simplicity/'  Mme.  Tal- 
lien  felt  herself  threatened  and 
**  threw  off  the  shawl  that  was  over 
her  shoulders."  She  rose,  and  her 
fine  arms,  her  beautiful  figure,  and 
resplendent  charms  won  admiration 
from  all,  including  Mme.  R^camier, 
whose  beauty  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
eclipse  the  brilliant  Mme.  Tallien. 

Juliette  was  soon  the  Queen  of  Paris 
and  in  1796  M.  Rdcamier  took  the 
Chateau  de  Clichy  for  his  wife's  sum- 
mer residence,  and  about  the  same 
time  she  first  met  the  woman  who 
was  to  play  such  an  important  part 
in  her  life — Mme.  de  Stael.  She  her- 
self has  left  us  an  account  of  their 
first  meeting,  when  Mme.  de  Stael, 
strangely  dressed  in  her  morning 
gown  and  a  little  flowered  hat,  fixed 
her  large  eyes  on  the  young  beauty 
with  a  kindly  look,  while  Mme. 
R^camier,  blushing,  agitated,  and 
charmed  at  the  same  time,  was  so 
much  moved  by  this  impetuous 
nature  that  she  never  forgot  the  im- 
pression made  by  this  interview. 
From  this  time  forth,  in  spite  of  the 
wide  difference  in  their  natures,  they 
were  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
friendship.  Ballanche,  in  his  still 
unpublished  **Life"  of  Mme.  Rdca- 
mier,  has  shown  why  they  were  so 
rapidly  drawn  together.  **  Those  to 
whom  it  was  permitted  to  live  in- 
timately with  these  two  women,  both 
so  diversely  celebrated,  know  what 
a  powerful  interest  was  attached  to 
their  conversations.  They  more  than 
once  admired  the  faculty  of  one  for 
expressing  a  thousand  new  thoughts, 
the  rapidity  of  the  other  in  un- 
derstanding and  judging  them;  the 
strong  masculine  intelligence  that 
unfolded  everything  and  the  delicate, 
fine  mind  that  understood  all." 

Mme.  de  Stael  became  a  power- 
ful influence  in  Mme.  Recamier's  life, 
pointing  out  to  her  other  and  higher 
pleasures  than  those  merely  worldly, 
and  her  passionate  affection  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  Juliette's  greatest 
claims  to  distinction.  At  the  time  of 
her  banishment  Mme.  de  Stael  writes 


to  beg  her  **  guardian  angel"  to  get 
Fouch6  to  let  her  stay  where  she  can 
see  Juhette  easily.  *  *  That  is  what  Paris 
is  for  me,"  '*  I  love  you  still  more 
than  I  adore  you,"  *'You  are  a 
heavenly  creature;  if  I  had  lived 
beside  you  I  should  have  been  too 
happy,"  *'  I  beg  you  on  my  knees  not 
to  doubt  my  soul,  for  if  I  have  one  it 
is  yours."  Her  letters  abound  in 
these  expressions  of  adoration  and 
Chateaubriand  says  of  them,  **  There 
is  nothing  in  Mme.  de  Stael's  pub- 
lished works  that  approaches  this 
naturalness,  this  eloquence  where 
imagination  lends  expression  to  feel- 
ing. The  virtue  of  Mme.  Recamier's 
friendship  must  have  been  great, 
since  she  knew  how  to  produce  in  a 
woman  of  genius  what  was  still  im- 
revealed  in  her  talent."     .     .     . 

By  Mme.  de  Stael  Juliette  R^ca- 
mier  was  introduced  to  the  literary 
society  of  the  time.  M.  de  la  Harpe 
was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  her, 
and  Camille  Jordan,  Lemon tey,  and 
de  G^rando  soon  became  her  firm 
friends,  and  to  these  and  other  friend- 
ships no  doubt  she  owed  it  that  she 
never  became  a  vulgar  coquette.  In 
the  spring  of  1799  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
whose  morals,  even  in  those  easy  days, 
scandalized  public  opinion.  Lucien 
promptly  fell  in  love  with  the  fair 
Juliette,  and  over  the  signature  of 
** Romeo"  wrote  her  the  most  pas- 
sionate love-letters.  "Oh  Juliette," 
he  writes,  **life  without  love  is  but  a 
long  sleep.  .  .  .  Happy  the  mortal 
who  shall  become  the  friend  of  your 
heart!  !  !  .  .  .  Doubtless  Romeo 
will  only  be  one  victim  more  offered 
by  you  to  indifference.  .  .  .  Well, 
Juliette,  Romeo  submits  himself  to 
the  fate  you  reserve  for  him;  but  do 
not  scorn  him."  In  this  affair  Ben- 
jamin Constant  has  represented  Juli- 
ette as  adopting,  for  the  first  time,  the 
tactics  she  w^as  so  often  to  repeat — 
**  moved  by  the  trouble  she  made, 
sorry  for  his  emotion,  unconsciously 
renewing  hope  by  her  pity,  and 
destroying  it  by  her  indifference  as 
soon  as  she  had  assuaged  the  pain  that 
had  called  forth  this  passing  pity." 
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la  these  words,  we  are  assured,  we  Bemadotte  and  Moreau;  and  Mass^na 

have  a  perfect  picture  of  Mme.  R^a-  writes:    "The  charming  ribbon  given 

mier.     She  was  not  a  heartless  co-  by    Mme.    R^camier    was    worn    by 

quette,  though   her  way  of  deaHng  General  Mass^a  at  the  battles  of  the 


with  her  innumerable  lovers  made  her 
seem  one;  but  perhaps  the  best  an- 
swer to  the  charge  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  all  became  and  remained  her 
firm  friends,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  hopelessness  of  their  passion. 
The  two  Montmorencies  loved  her. 
and  the  devout  Mathieu  became  a 
sort  of  moral  guardian  to  her.  Guizot 
says:  "He  [Mathieu]  loved  her  as 
a  lover,  respected  her  as  a  brother, 
and  watched  over  her  like  a  tender 
and  uneasy  director."  Some  frag- 
ments of  letters  from  celebrated  men 
show  the  sincere  admiration  they  had 
for  her.  Eugene  Beauhamais  con- 
fesses that  he  has  taken  a  ring  from 
her  and  begs  that  he  may  keep  it; 
"be  good  enough,  Madame,  to  soften 
the  lot  of  him  who  is  sincerely  at- 
tached   to    you."     There    were    also 


blockade  of   Genoa.      It    has  never 

left  the  General,  and  has  constantly 
brought   him   victory." 

In  1802  Juliette  went  to  London, 
where  her  success  was  phenom- 
enal, but  her  modesty  made  her  seem 
almost  unconscious  of  the  furor  her 
beauty  created.  A  French  journal 
of  the  period  reports  that  a  witty 
man  said  to  her,  "Madame,  do  you 
propose'  to  depart  without  seeing 
Mme.  Recamicr?"  Juliette  was  at 
this  time  living  and  entertaining 
splendidly  in  her  hotel  in  the  Rue 
Mont-Blanc.  Reichart,  in  his  letters 
from  Paris,  gives  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  hatel  and  the  life 
there. 


The  apart: 


consisted  of  a  vestibule, 
the      right,    Mme.      Ri- 
bedroom,    the    bathroom,    and 
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the  boudoir.  Whenever  a  lady  entered, 
the  mistress  of  the  house  said  to  her, 
'*  Would  you  like  to  see  my  bedroom  ? " 
Mme.  Recamier  took  her  guest  by  the 
arm,  and  whilst  she  was  leading  her  to 
the  most  elegant  room  in  the  house,  the 
men,  "young  and  old,"  rushed  forward 
to  take  their  part  in  the  show.  .  .  . 
The  bedroom  is  very  large:  the  walls  are 
almost  completely  covered  with  wide  and 
taU  mirrors  in  one  sole  piece.  Between  the 
windows  and  the  great  doors  of  marquetry 
very  artistically  worked,  there  is  white 
wood  with  brown  mouldings  relieved 
by  bronze  ornaments.  Opposite  the  win- 
dows the  partition  is  almost  entirely 
formed  of  one  glass.  The  couch  of  the 
goddess  is  all  white,  covered  with  the 
finest  Indian  stuffs.  The  woodwork  of 
the  bed  is  of  fine  antique  form,  and  is 
also  ornamented  with  bronze.  Elegant 
vases  are  placed  on  the  two  steps  of  the 
platform  that  supports  it.  Behind  are 
two  tall  candelabra  each  with  six  or  eight 
branches.  The  curtains  of  the  bed  are 
white.  The  back  is  composed  of  a  heavy 
curtain  of  violet  damask  well  drawn  up 
at  the  sides  to  reveal  the  mirror  on  the 
wall,  so  that  Mme.  R^amier  being  in 
bed  can  be  seen  reflected  from  head  to 
foot. 

Reichart,  too,  saw  the  bathroom, 
also  hung  with  mirrors,  and  the  bath 
which  could,  when  needful,  be  trans- 
formed into  a  sofa,  covered  with  red 
morocco.  This  seems  to  show  that 
the  folding-bed  is  neither  a  new  nor 
an  American  invention.  On  the  even- 
ing in  question  the  salon  was  too 
small  to  contain  the  crowd  of  guests, 
that  comprised  the  ^lite  of  Paris,  and 
also  Vestris,  the  celebrated  dancer. 
Mme.  Recamier  was  simply  dressed, 
and  without  paint. 

Maria  Edgeworth  adds  her  testi- 
mony in  a  letter  written  the  same 
year. 

On  Friday  we  found  at  Mme  R^amier's 
beauty,  wealth,  fashion,  luxury — a  crowd, 
in  short.  She  herself  is  a  delicious  woman, 
living  surrounded  by  a  group  of  adorers 
and  flatterers,  in  an  atmosphere  that 
unites  wealth  and  taste,  modern  art 
embellished  by  ancient.     This  atmosphere 


is  a  bizarre  mixture  of  merchants  and 
poets,  philosophers  and  parvenus;  of 
English,  French,  Portuguese,  and  Bra- 
zilians! .  .  .  Although  a  woman  of 
fashion,  she  is  a  gracious  beauty,  decent 
and  of  excellent  reputation. 

The   Baroness  de  V — 


—  gives  an 
accotmt  of  a  iHe  at  Clichy,  Mme. 
R^camier's  summer  home.  She  ar- 
rived at  ten  in  the  morning. 

Mme.  Recamier  had  gone  in  the  morning 
to  hear  mass  with  her  mother  and  La  Haipe. 
On  her  return  she  changed  her  dress.  In 
the  salon  Narbonne,  Camilla  Jordan, 
Junot,  and  Bemadotte  were  waiting. 
Then  came  Talma  and  M.  de  Longchamps, 
who  was  to  read  the  "Seductetir  Amour- 
eux,"  on  which  he  desired  to  have  M.  de  la 
Harpe's  opinion  before  sending  it  to  the 
Th6&tre  Fran^ais.  Soon  appeared  Lamoig- 
non,  Adrien  and  Mathieu  de  Montmorency, 
General  Moreau,  Fox,  Lord  and  Lady 
Holland,  Erskine,  and  Adair. 

Then  there  was  breakfast  where 
the  conversation  was  in  turn  on  the 
famous  retreat  of  Moreau,  Fox's 
addresses  to  the  King  to  force  Pitt  to 
make  peace,  the  discourses  of  Erskine 
to  the  jury,  La  Harpe's  course  of 
literature,  etc.  While  coflFee  was 
being  served,  Eugene  de  Beauhamais 
and  his  friend  Philippe  de  S^gur  were 
annoimced.  After  a  stroll  in  the 
Park  the  guests  reassembled  to  hear 
Talma  declaim  a  scene  from  Othello 
and  Macbeth's  speech.  When  he  had 
gone  Nadermann  and  Fr^d^ric  played 
a  duet,  and  Mme.  R^can^er  sang, 
accompanying  herself  on  the  harp. 
More  guests  came  in  place  of  those 
who  left.  M.  de  Longchamps  read 
his  piece,  and  while  he  was  receiving 
La  Harpe's  compliments  Vestris  en- 
tered to  see  Juliette  repeat  the  gavotte 
she  was  to  dance  the  next  day.  At 
five  o'clock  dinner  was  served  and 
M.  Recamier  brought  more  guests,  the 
philosopher  Lalande,  and  the  philan- 
thropist D^gerando.  They  also  ex- 
pected, says  the  same  witness,  the 
famous  savage   of  Aveyron. 

He  arrived  at  last,  accoiipanied  by 
M.  Yzard,  who  was  at  the  same  time  his 
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preceptor,  his  doctor,  and  his  benefactor. 
This    savage    of    Aveyron    excited 
curiosity    of  alt    Paris.     Mme.    ~ 
made  bim  Bit  next  to  her.  .  .  .  All  of  a 


son  that  of  Ishmael,  and  Mme. 
R^camier  was  the  angel."  The  pro- 
verbs were  followed  by  charades; 
at  eleven  o'clock  supper  was  served, 


BENJAMIN 

sudden,  in  the  middle  of  a  warm  discussion 
on  Lalande's  taste  for  spiders,  they  heard 
cries;  they  ran  to  the  garden;  there  they 
saw  the  young  savage  who.  entirely  naked, 
had  installed  himself  in  the  branches  of 
a  tree,  frightened  the  women,  and  would 
only  be  taken  with  the  bait  of  a  basket  of 
[leachea.  M.  de  la  Harpe  profited  by  this 
occurrence  to  moralize:  "  I  should  Uke  very 
much  to  see  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau  here, 
with  his  declamations  against  t'.ie  social 
status" 

Toward  seven  the  evening  guests 
arrived,  and  fruit  and  ices  were 
served.  At  ten,  Mme.  de  Stael  caine 
with  General  Marmont,  his  wife,  and 
others,  and  the  evening  went  on  with 
proverbs.  "We  began  with  some 
dramatic  scenes.  The  first  was 
Hagar  in  the  desert;  Mme.  de 
StaSl   took  the  rdle  of    Hagar,   her 


and    at    midnight    the    guests    de- 
parted. 

These  were  the  bright  days ;  the  dark 
ones  were  at  hand.  In  1803  Mme. 
de  Stael  was  exiled,  and  this  arbitrary 
act  at  once  threw  Mme.  R^camier 
into  opposition  to  Napoleon,  her  de- 
votion to  her  friend  incurring  his 
hatred  and  oppression.  Her  salon 
was  closed  in  1803,  though  at  that 
time  only  her  regular  Monday  recep- 
tions were  forbidden.  Rumors  had 
been  circulating  of  the  impending 
ruin  of  her  husband,  and  the  royalists 
whispered  that  Napoleon  had  brought 
about  many  bankruptcies  as  he  feared 
the  rich  bankers  might  conspire 
against  him,  but  he  had  so  far  spared 
the  house  of  Ri^camier.  So  far  from 
nursing  this  delicate  situation  Mme. 
R6camier  bound  herself  more  than 
ever  to  the  boldest  liberals.    She  com- 
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promised  herself  particularly  in  Mo- 
reau's  conspiracy,  and  was  present  at 
his  trial  and  that  of  Georges  Cadoudal. 
In  the  winter  of  1806-1807,  two  heavy 


some  women,  and  she  was  to  meet 
the  man  who  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
real  love  of  her  life.  The  Prince 
Augtiste  of  Prussia,  nephew  of  Fred- 


FRAN501S  ren6  acgustb  chAteal'bi 


blows  fell  on  Juliette:  her  mother 
died,  and  her  husband  was  ruined. 
The  h6tet  in  the  Rue  du  Mont-Blanc 
was  put  up  for  sale,  with  all  the  silver 
and  jewels.  "  Without  doubt  Napo- 
leon's personal  rancor  towards  Mme. 
R^camier  played  a  part  in  the  hard- 
ness with  which  he  let  her  husband 
founder  in  this  bankruptcy."  In  July, 
1807,  Juliette  started  for  Coppet, where 
Mme.  de  Stael  was  living  in  exile. 
She  was  now  thirty  years  old,  and  in 
that  condition  of  sadness  and  disen- 
chantment from  which  nothing  but 
a  grandc  passion  seems  able  to  draw 


erick  the  Great,  was  then  only  twenty- 
four  years  old,  and  had  the  reputation 
of  being  rather  frivolous  and  infatu- 
ated with  his  successes.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  Mme.  R^camier  soon  ripened 
into  passionate  love.  Juliette,  on 
her  side — -no  longer  in  her  first  youth, 
tied  by  a  false  marriage  to  a  man  so 
many  years  her  senior,  encouraged 
by  Mme.  de  Stael, — -listened  to  the 
promptings  of  her  heart  and  fell  as 
violently  in  love  with  the  Prince. 
Before  leaving  Coppet  he  signed  and 
gave  to  Mme.  R^camier  this  declara- 
tion:— "I  swear,  by  honor  and  by  love 
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to  preserve  in  all  purity  the  sentiment 
that  attaches  me  to  Juliette  R^camier, 
to  do  all  that  duty  permits  me  to 
bind  myself  to  her  by  ties  of  mar- 
riage, and  to 
take  no  other 
woman,  as  long 
as  I  shall  have 
the  hope  of  unit- 
ing my  destiny 
to  hers."  He 
gave  her  a 
bracelet,  and  a 
chain  to  which 
was  attached  a 
ruby  heart,  and 
she  on  her  side 
wrote  him  the 
following  pro- 
mise; "I  swear, 
by  the  safety  of 
my  soul,  to  pre- 
scr\'e  in  all  its 
purity  the  senti- 
ment that  at- 
taches me  to  P. 
A.  de  Pr  ;  to  do 
all  that  honor 
permits  to  an- 
null  my  mar- 
riage; to  have  j, 
neither  love  nor  whose  Life  of  Mme.  F 
coquetry      for 

any  other  man;  to  see  him  again 
as  soon  as  possible,  and,  whatsoever 
the  future  may  hold,  to  confide 
my  fate  to  his  honor  and  love." 

The  Prince  wrote  Juliette  the  most 
impassioned  letters,  but  gradually 
her  answers  became  shorter  and 
fewer.  She  had  begun  to  think, 
and  lacked  courage  to  break  with 
M.  RiJcamier.  She  failed  to  meet 
the  Prince  as  she  had  promised.  Her 
situation  had  become  grave.  M. 
R^camicr  seems  to  have  consented  to 
the  divorce,  and  then  to  have  repented 
and  persuaded  her  to  renounce  the 
idea.  He  was  now  old  and  poor,  and 
her  tender  heart  was  touched  to  such 
a  degree  that  she  surrendered.  But 
she  did  not  immediately  break  with 
the  Prince,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  two  years  of  emotion  and 
indignation  that  he  finally  wrote  to 
her: 


1  feel,  unfortunately  too  late,  that  we  were 
not  intended  to  make  each  other  happy.      I 

should  not  have  been  able  to  be  happy  with 
a  woman  who  feigns  what  she  doe.i  not  feel. 
and  who  puts  con- 
vention above  mo- 
rality. 1  beg    you 


the  last  time. 

To  Mme.  de 
Stael  he  ex- 
pressed himself 
freely  about  Jul- 
iette's conduct, 
calling  it  "the 
height  of  per- 
fidy." Mme.  K6- 
camier  took  the 
whole  affair 
greatly  to  heart, 
and  thought  of 
committing  sui- 
cide by  means 
of  opium  pills; 
but,  instead, 
she  wrote  to 
M.  R6camier.  in- 
;amier  is  unpublished  forming     him   of 

her  decision  ; 
and  the  Prince,  like  all  her  adorers, 
took  his  place  among  her  friends, 
and  resumed  correspondence  with  her. 
But  Reiset,  in  recounting  the  whole 
affair,  says:  "Mme.  R^camier  always 
said  that  the  Prince  Auguste  was  the 
only  one  who  ever  made  her  heart 
beat." 

The  strength  of  her  friendship  for 
Mme.  de  Stael.  no  less  than  her  tact, 
is  shown  in  the  affair  of  Prosper  de 
Barante.  He  had  been  presented  to 
Mme.  R^camier  by  her  great  friend, 
who  seems  afterwards  to  have  re- 
gretted doing  so,  as  she  was  herself 
very  devoted  to  Barante  at  that 
time.  But  he  was  more  troubled 
than  pleased  by  her  attentions,  and, 
besides,  knew  how  to  take  into  ac- 
count her  vivid  imagination  and 
chronic  exaltation.  Mme.  R^ca- 
mier  had  to  manage  the  affair  very 
delicately.     "You    tell   me,"    writes 
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Mme.  de  Sta61,  "that  you  will  write 
to  me  oftener,  now  that  you  see 
more  of  Prosper.  I  fear,  I  acknowl- 
edge, that  you  will  allow  yourself  to 


who  console  me,  .  .  .  You  have 
more  character  than  I."  '  Juliette 
spent  one  year  of  her  exile  in  Lyons, 
where  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 


be  loved  by  him,  and  that  would 
cause  me  mortal  pain.  ...  Do  not 
do  it,  Juhettel  Exile  that  I  am. 
trusting  in  you,  and  so  prodigiously 
inferior  to  you  in  charm,  generosity 
forbids  you  to  permit  the  slightest 
coquetry  with  him."  Juliette  offered 
to  show  Prosper's  letters  to  Mme.  de 
Stafil,  who  refused,  admitted  herself 
in  the  wrong,  and  wrote,  "I  do  not 
at  all  want  to  see  Prosper's  letters;  I 
want  nothing — but  the  return  of  your 
affection." 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1811,  follow- 
ing her  departure  for  Coppet  on  the 
a3d,  Mme.  R^camier  was  exiled, 
and  condemned  to  remain  forty 
leagues  from  Paris.  She  owed  it,  no 
doubt,  to  her  affection  for  Mme.  de 
Stael,  but  she  bore  it  more  calmly 
than  her  friend.  "How  far  I  am," 
wrote  the  exile  of  Coppet,  to  the 
exile  of  Chaions,  "from  the  calm  that 
reigns  with  you.  You  are  more 
isolated,  more  to  be  pitied  in  your 
situation  than  I  am,  and  it  is  you 


Ballanche,  the  philosopher,  who  later 
took  a  large  place  in  her  life.  Many 
victims  of  Napoleon's  tyranny  were 
then  in  Lyons,  and  Juliette  soon  found 
herself  queen  of  a  little  society  of 
friends  and  adorers.  She  next  made 
a  journey  to  Italy,  and  in  Rome 
Canova  made  two  busts  of  her, 
"  Each  day  a  note  from  Canova 
brought  her  a  good  morning,  and 
each  day  also  was  added  to  it  a 
sonnet  by  his  brother  the  Abb^  to  the 
'  belHssima  Giuhetta.' "  Her  relations 
with  Murat  and  his  wife  Caroline 
Bonaparte  were  very  close,  and  she 
was  present  when  he  decided  to  join 
the  coalition,  and  when  his  wife 
received  letters  announcing  Napo- 
leon's departure  for  Elba.  Her  exile 
being  then  over  she  returned  to  Paris, 
and  the  Constant  chapter  of  her  life 
opened.  Benjamin,  long  parted  from 
Mme.  de  Staet,  fell  madly  in  love 
with  Juliette  and  pestered  her  with 
attentions  which  she  received  cava- 
lierly  enough.     One    day   when    he 
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asked  her  if  she  would  receive  that 
day,  she  replied,  "Not  you,  at  least." 
Benjamin's  passion,  which  seems  this 
time  to  have  been  sincere,  was  pro- 
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heart  on  all  sides,  but  she  is  generous 
and  attractive." 

Mme.  de  Stagl  died  in  1817  and  at 
her   deathbed   Mme.    R^camier   met 


Who  persecuted  Mm< 

bably  the  cause  of  his  defection  to 
Napoleon  after  the  return  from  Elba, 
when  on  March  19th  he  published 
his  famous  article  against  the  Emper- 
or in  the  Journal  des  D6hafs.  and  on 
April  14th  had  an  interview  with 
Napoleon,  and  agreed  to  draw  up  a 
Constitution  for  him!  He  could  not 
bear  to  leave  Paris,  where  Juliette 
now  was.  Neither  the  passion  of  her 
old  lover,  nor  that  of  her  son  Auguste, 
had  power  to  shake  the  devoted  affec- 
tion of  Mme.  de  Stael  for  Juliette 
R^camier.  Her  daughter  was  rather 
more  severe.  After  hearing  the 
" Abenc^rages "  read  in  Mme.  R^ca- 
mier's  salon,  she  wrote  to  her  friend 
Sophie  de  Barante,  "Mme.  R^camier 
is  lovely  and  kind,  but  a  life  of  little 
coquetries  does  not  elevate  the  soul; 
she  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  she 
had  not  spent  all  her  time  and  her 


Chiteaubriand  for  the  second  time 
after  an  inter\'al  of  twelve  years. 
Before  long  he  had  taken  the  foremost 
place  in  her  affections,  not  without 
causing  great  pain  to  her  older  friends, 
notably  Ballanche,  who  had  been  like 
her  shadow  for  some  time,  and  whose 
portrait  as  sketched  by  Mme.  R^- 
camier's  latest  biographer  is  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  He  had  tried  to 
persuade  Juliette  to  engage  in  literary 
work,  as  a  means  of  distraction  from 
the  ennui  and  lassitude  that  pos- 
sessed her.  In  1819  she  installed 
herself  at  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois,  where 
her  little  salon  (she  had  again  ex- 
perienced pecuniary  reverses)  soon 
became  the  literary  centre  of  Paris, 
and  the  centre  also,  some  said,  of 
many  political  intrigues.  Chateau- 
briand was  appointed  Ambassador 
in    London,    from    which    place    he 
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wrote  the  most  impassioned  love- 
letters  to  Juliette,  and  received  some 
piquant  ones  from  Mme.  de  Duras  who 
had  preceded  her  in  his  affections. 
It  is  strange  to  see  Mme.  R^camier, 
who  had  numbered  among  her  friends 
some  of  the  finest  men  of  the  day, 
giving  herself  up  so  entirely  to  the 
vain  egoist  that  Chateaubriand  is 
shown  to  be  in  these  pages.  He 
was  not  even  grateful  for  her  devotion, 
and  in  1823,  wounded  to  the  heart  by 
his  infidelitv,  she  left  for  her  second 
voyage  to  Italy.  He  continued  to 
send  her  tender  missives,  but  she 
says  in  a  letter  to  Paul  David:  *'I 
receive  sweet  letters,  they  complain 
of  my  absence,  and  demand  my 
return,  but  one  never  knows  how  to 
live  with  a  person  who  lacks  truth, 
and  I  am  absolutely  determined  no 
longer  to  return  to  all  this  commo- 
tion. .  .  ."  But  on  the  6th  June 
1824  Chateaubriand  received  the 
royal  command  that  "replaced"  the 
"Sieur  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand," 
and  in  two  hours  had  left  the  ministry 
with  his  two  cats.  Mme.  R^camier 
was  then  at  Naples,  and  before  long  a 
reconciliation  took  place,  and  on  her 
return  to  Paris,  Chateaubriand  re- 
sumed the  old  intimacy. 

Henceforth  it  was  he  who  gave  to 
Mme.  R^amier's  salon  its  originality 
and  greatest  ^clat.  Everything  was  ar- 
ranged for  his  glory  ....  Deldcluze 
has  given  us  exact  details  on  this  subject. 
Mme.  Rdcamier  caused  five  or  six  circles, 
far  from  each  other,  to  be  formed  with 
chairs.  The  women  were  seated,  the 
men  moved  about  in  the  rows.  She 
conducted  guests  towards  their  friends, 
trying  to  form  groups  composed  only  of 
those  who  had  tastes  in  common.  Lamar- 
tine  found  this  salon  stiff  and  compared 
it  to  "an  academy  holding  a  meeting 
in  a  monastery." 

In  this  circle  many  of  the  most 
famous  literary  men  of  the  day  read 
their  works  for  the  first  time,  and  it 
was  said  that  all  she  asked  of  her 
guests  was  "deference,  in  appearance 
at  least,  forM.  de  Chateaubriand."  On 
the  death  of  Mme.  de  Chateaubriand 
in   1847   Chateaubriand  proposed  to 


marry  Mme.  R6camier.  He  was  then 
almost  unable  to  walk,  and  she  was 
going  blind,  but  the  idea  pleased  her 
and  she  was  only  dissuaded  by  some 
representations  made  to  her  by  Cha- 
teaubriand's lawyer.  He  died  in 
July,  1848,  and  she  followed  him 
ten  months  later,  having  outlived 
most  of  her  earlier  friends.  Her 
opinion  of  Ch&teaubriand  is  to  be 
found  in  a  conversation  noted  bv 
Louis  de  Lom^nie  in  1841.  He  "  has 
much  nobility,  immense  amour  propre, 
and  a  great  delicacy;  he  is  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  those  he  loves. 
But  he  has  not  a  shadow  of  feeling;  he 
has  made  me  suffer  more  than  once." 
Mme.  Rdcamier  has  been  judged, 
sometimes  too  harshly,  at  others  with 
undue  adulation.  Her  salon  also,  in 
the  later  days,  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  mockery.  Michelet  would 
never  enter  it,  fearing  its  influence 
on  his  genius.  Cldment  de  Ris  com- 
pared it  to  a  table  d*  hole.  Cuvillier- 
Fleury  saw  in  her  only  a  coquette 
and  comedienne;  and  the  Goncourts 
have  done  their  best  to  cover  the 
** Madonna  of  Conversation"  with 
ridicule.  The  one  who  judged  her 
best  was  Sainte-Beuve,  who  has  left 
a  charming  analysis  of  her  in  his 
"  Lundis."  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
her,  the  fact  remains  that  she  not 
only  won  the  affection  but  also  re- 
tained the  respect  of  the  foremost 
men  and  master-minds  of  her  time; 
that  during  her  long  life  she  continued 
to  add  famous  names  to  the  number 
of  her  intimate  friends;  that  without 
any  pretensions  to  literary  ability, 
she  made  herself  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  literary 
world  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
and  is  more  famous  to-day,  merely  on 
account  of  her  friends,  than  are  some 
of  those  friends  who  have  perhaps 
greater  claims  to  fame.  Apropos 
of  her  one  must  always  remember 
Sainte  -  Beuve's  words: — *  One  may 
judge  a  public  man,  dead  or  living, 
with  some  roughness;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  woman,  even  dead, 
when  she  has  remained  a  woman  by 
her  essential  qualities,  is  always,  in  a 
way,  our  contemporary. 
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HOW  SANTA  CLAUS  CAME  TO  CAPE  ST.  ANTHONY 

By  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell 


A  UNIVERSAL  robe  of  white  had 
long  covered  our  country-side,  hiding 
every  vestige  of  our  rocky  soil,  and 
every  trace  of  the  great  summer  fish- 
ery. The  mail  steamer  had  paid  its  last 
visit  for  six  months,  and  thus  the 
last  link  with  civilization  was  broken. 
Even  the  loitering  sea-ducks  and 
lesser  auks  had  left  us.  The  iron 
grip  of  winter  lay  on  sea  and  shore. 

At  its  best,  the  land  here  scarce- 
ly suggests  the  word  **  country  **  to 
a  southerner — scarcely  even  the  word 
"moors."  For  the  rock  is  every- 
where close  to  the  surface,  and 
mosses  and  lichens  are  its  chief 
products.  The  larger  part  of  the 
country  we  call  ** barrens."  Few 
of  the  houses  deserve  even  to  be 
called  cottages,  for  all  are  of  light, 
rough  wood.  Most  are  of  only  one 
story,  and  contain  but  two  rooms. 
The  word  *'huts"  would  convey  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  these  humble 
abodes.  The  settlements  themselves 
are  small  and  scattered,  and  at  this 
time  the  empty  tilts  of  the  summer 
fishermen  give  a  still  more  desolate 
aspect  to  these  lonely  habitations. 

Early  in  December  we  had  been 
dumped  from  the  little  mail  steamer 
on  the  harbor  ice  about  half  a  mile 
from  shore,  and  hauled  up  to  the 
little  Mission  hospital,  where  we  were 
to  make  our  headquarters  for  the 
winter.  The  name  of  our  harbor 
was  St.  Anthony.  Christmas  was 
close  upon  us.  The  prospect  of 
enjoying  the  conventional  pleasures 
of  the  season  was  not  bright.  Not 
unnaturally  our  thoughts  went  over 
the  sea  to  the  family  gathering  at 
home,  at  which  our  places  would  be 
vacant.  We  should  miss  the  holly 
and  mistletoe,  the  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding,  the  inevitable  crack- 


ers, and  the  giving  and  receiving  of 
presents,  which  had  always  seemed 
essential  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  the 
Christmas  holiday. 

We  soon  found  that  few  of  the 
children  here  had  ever  possessed  a  toy ; 
and  that  there  was  scarcely  a  single 
girl  that  owned  a  doll.  Now  and 
again  one  would  see,  nailed  high  up 
on  the  wall,  well  out  of  reach  of  the 
children,  a  flimsy,  cheaply  painted 
doll;  and  the  mother  would  explain 
that  her  *  Pa  had  got  un  from  a  tra- 
der, sir,  for  thirty  cents.  No,  us  don't 
allow  Nellie  to  have  it,   'feared  lest 

she  might  spoil  un" a  fear  I  found 

to  be  only  too  well  grounded,  when 
I  came  to  examine  its  anatomy 
more  closely. 

Christmas-trees  in  plenty  grew  near 
the  hospital;  and  we  could  easily 
arrange  for  a  "Father  Christmas." 
The  only  question  was,  whether  our 
stock  of  toys  would  justify  us  in 
inviting  so  many  children  as  would 
want  to  come.  It  it  easy  to  satisfy 
children  like  these,  however,  and  so 
we  announced  that  we  expected 
Santa  Claus  on  a  certain  day.  There 
was  great  talk  about  the  affair. 
Whispers  reached  us  that  Aunt 
Mary  thought  her  Joe  were  n't  too 
big  to  come;  sure,  he  'd  be  only 
sixteen.  May  White  was  only  going 
eighteen,  and  she  would  so  like  to 
come.  Old  Daddy  Gilliam  would  like 
to  sit  in  a  corner.  He  'd  never  seen 
a  Christmas-tree,  and  he  was  nigh  on 
eighty.  We  were  obliged  to  yield, 
and  with  guilty  consciences  expected 
twice  as  many  as  the  room  would  hold. 
All  through  the  day  before  the  event 
the  Sister  was  busy  making  buns ;  and 
it  was  even  whispered  that  a  barrel 
of  apples  had  been  carried  over  to 
the  "Room." 
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In  the  evening  a  sick  call  carried  bours  who,  according  to  custom,  had 

me   north   to   a   tiny   place   on   the  dropped  in  to  see  the  stranger.     Before 

Strmts  of  Belle  Isle,  where  a  woman  long  my  sleeping  bag  was  loudly  calling 

lay  in  great  pain,  and  by  all  accounts  to  me  after  the  exercise  of  the  day 


E  CHRISTWAS-TREB 


dying.     The  dogs  were  in  great  form, 

and  travelling  was  fair  enough  till 
we  came  to  a  great  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  lay  right  in  our  path,  and 
was  only  recently  caught  over  with 
young  ice.  To  reach  the  other  shore 
we  had  to  make  a  wide  detour, 
bumping  our  way  along  the  rough  edge 
of  the  old  standing  ice.  Even  here 
the  salt  water  came  up  through  the 
snow,  and  the  dogs  sank  to  their 
shoulders  in  a  cold  mush  that  made 
each  mile  half  a  dozen.  We  began 
to  think  that  our  chance  of  getting 
back  in  time  on  the  morrow  was  small 
indeed.  We  were  also  wondering  that 
it  seemed  to  be  a  real  disappointment 
to  ourselves  that  we  should  miss  the 
humble  attempt  at  Christmas  keeping. 
One  thing  went  a  long  way  toward 
reconciling  us  to  the  disappointment. 
The  case  we  had  come  to  see  proved  to 
be  one  in  which  skilled  help  was  of 
real  service.  So  we  were  a  contented 
company  round  the  log  fire  in  the  little 
hut,  as  we  sat  listening  to  stories 
from  one  and  another  of  the  neigh- 


"  We  must  be  off  by  dawn.  Uncle  Phil, 
for  there  's  no  counting  on  these  short 
days,  and  we  have  promised  to  see 
that  Santa  Claus  is  in  time  for  the 
Christmas -tree  to-morrow  night  at  St. 
Anthony."  Soon,  stretched  out  on  the 
floor,  we  slept  as  soundly  as  in  a 
feather  bed. 

Only  a  few  minutes  seemed  to  have 
passed  when,  "  'T  will  be  dawning 
shortly.  Doctor, "  in  the  familiar  tones 
of  my  driver's  voice,  came  filtering 
into  my  bag.  "Right  you  are.  Rube; 
put  the  kettle  on  and  call  the  dogs:  I 
will  be  ready  in  a  couple  of  shakes." 

Oh,  what  a  glorious  morning !  An 
absolute  stillness,  and  the  air  as  sweet 
as  sugar.  Everywhere  a  mantle  of 
perfect  white  below,  a  fathomless 
depth  of  cloudless  blue  overhead, — and 
the  first  radiance  of  the  coming  day 
blending  one  into  the  other  with  a  rich 
transparent  red.  The  bracing  cold 
made  one  fee'  twenty  years  younger. 
We  found  it  a  nard  job  to  tackle  up 
the  dogs,  they  were  so  mad  to  be  off. 
As  we  topped  the  first  hill  the  great  bay 
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that  had  caused  us  so  much  trouble  "All  right,  Jake,  old  friend.     The 

lay  below  us,  and  my  driver  gave  turn  for  the  path  is  off  the  big  pond, 

a.   joyous   shout.     "Hurrah,   Doctor  I  is  it  not?" 

there  's  a  lead  for  us."     Far  out  on  the  "That  's  it.  Doctor,  but  I  'm  coming 


S  WINTER  ROUNDS 


ice  he  had  spied  a  black  speck  moving 
towards  the  opposite  shore.  A  komattk 
had  ventured  over  the  young  ice,  and 
to  follow  it  would  mean  a  saving  of  five 
miles  to  us. 

We  had  made  a  good  landing  and 
scaled  the  opposite  hill,  and  were  gal- 
loping over  the  high  barrens,  when  the 
dogs  began  to  give  tongue,  loudly 
announcing  that  a  team  was  coming 
from  the  opposite  direction.  As  we 
drew  near,  a  raufifled  figure  jumped 
off,  and  hauling  his  dogs  to  one 
side,  shouted  the  customary  "What 
cheer?  " 

Then  a  surprised,  "The  Doctor,  as  I 
live !  You  're  the  very  man  I  m  after 
Why,  there  's  komaliks  gone  all  over 
the  country  after  you.  A  lad  has 
shot  hisself  down  at  St.  Ronald's, 
and  be  's  bleeding  shocking." 


along  anyhow,  'feared  I  miihl  be 
wanted.  ' 

My  httle  leader  must  have  over- 
heard this  conversation,  for  she  sim- 
ply flew  over  the  hills.  Yet  it  was 
already  dusk  when  at  length  we  shot 
down  the  semi -precipice  on  the  side 
of  which  the  little  house  clings  like  a 
barnacle  The  anxious  crowd,  gath- 
ered to  await  our  arrival,  disappeared 
before  the  avalanche  like  a  morning 
mist  when  the  sun  rises.  Following 
directions,  I  found  myself  in  a  tiny, 
naked  room  already  filled  with  well- 
meaning  visitors  able  to  do  nothing 
but  look  on  and  defile  what  little  air 
made  its  way  in  through  the  fixed 
windows.  Fortunately,  for  want  of 
putty,  air  leaked  in  around  the 
glasses. 

Stretched  on  the  floor  behind  the 
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stovelay  a  pale-faced  boy  of  about  ten  pieces.     Most  of  it  had   passed  out 

years.     His  clothes  had  been   taken  again.     The  loose  fragments  of  bone 

off,  and  an  old  patchwork  quilt  cov-  still  adhering  to  the  ragged  flesh,  the 

ered  his  body.     His  right  thigh  was  fragments  of  clothing  blown  into  it. 


THB   HOSPITAl   AT  CAPE 

covered  with  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
bloody  rags.  Sitting  by  him  was  his 
mother,  her  forehead  resting  in  her 
hands  as  if  she  were  wrestling  with 
some  inscrutable  problem.  She  rose 
as  I  entered,  and  without  waiting  for 
questions,  broke  out  with:  "  'T  is  Clem. 
Doctor.  He  got  Dick  here  to  give  him 
the  gun  to  try  and  shoot  a  gull,  and 
there  were  a  high  ballicater  of  ice  in 
the  way,  and  he  were  trying  to  climb  up 
over  it,  and  he  pushed  the  gun  before 
him  with  the  bar'l  turned  t 'wards 
hisself,  and  she  went  off  and  shot  him, 
and  us  doesn't  know  what  to  do  next." 
While  she  ran  on  with  her  story  I 
cleared  the  room  of  visitors,  and 
kneeling  down  by  the  boy  removed 
the  dirty  mass  of  rags  that  had  been 
used  to  staunch  the  blood.  The 
charge  had  entered  the  thigh  at  close 
quarters  above  the  knee,  and  passed 
downwards,  blowing   the   kneecap  to 
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and  the  foul  smell  and  discoloration 

added  by  the  gun-powder  made  the 
outlook  a  very  ugly  one. 

The  mother  had  by  this  time 
quieted  down,  and  was  simply  re- 
peating "What  shall  us  do?  " 

"There's  only  one  thing  to  be 
done.  We  must  pack  Clem  up  and 
carry  him  to  the  hospital  right 
away." 

"  Iss,  Doctor,  that  's  the  only  way, 
I'm  thinking,"  she  replied.  "An' 
I  suppose  you  '11  cut  off  his  leg. 
and  he  '11  never  walk  no  more,  and 
0  dear  !  what " 

"Come,  tear  up  this  calico  into 
strips,  and  bring  me  some  boiling 
water, — mind,  it  must  be  well  boiled; 
and  get  me  that  board  over  there, — 
'twill  serve  to  make  a  splint;  and 
then  go  and  tell  Dick  to  get  the 
dogs  ready  at  once;  for  we  've  a 
Christmas-tree    at    St.    Anthony  to- 
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night,  and   I   must   be   back   at   all 
costs." 

In  this  way  we  kept  her  too  busy 
to  worry  or   hesitate   about    letting 


Only  a  little  while  later,  and  the 
barking  of  dogs  announces  the  ap- 
proach of  another  komatik.  But 
we   alone   are   in   the   secret   of   its 


the  child  go;  for  we  well  knew  it 
was  his  only  chance,  and  she  had 
never  seen  a  hospital,  and  the  idea 
of  one  was  as  terrifying  as  a  morgue. 
■'Home,  home,  home!"  to  the 
dogs — and  once  again  our  steel  run- 
ners are  humming  over  the  crisp 
snow.  Now  in  the  darkness  we  are 
clinging  tightly  to  our  hand -ropes 
as  we  shoot  over  the  hills.  Now  the 
hospital  lights  are  coming  up,  and 
now  the  lights  in  the  windows  of 
the  "Room."  As  we  get  near,  they 
look  so  numerous  and  so  cheerful 
that  we  seem  to  be  approaching  a 
town.  Now  we  can  hear  the  merry 
ring  of  the  children's  voices,  and 
can  make  out  a  crowd  of  figures 
gathered  around  the  doorway.  They 
are  waiting  for  the  tardy  arrival 
of  "Sandy  Claws."  Of  course,  we 
are  at  once  recognized,  and  there  is 
a  general  hush  of  disappointment  as 
if  they  had  thought  at  last  "Sandy" 
himself  was  come. 


mission.  Some  one  is  calling  from 
the  darkness,  and  a  long  sleigh  with 
a  double -banked  team  of  dogs  has 
drawn  up  opposite  the  doorway. 
Two  fur- clad  figures  standing  by 
it  steady  a  huge  box  which  is  lashed 
upon  it.  The  light  shining  on  the 
near  one  reveals  of  his  muffled  face 
only  two  sparkling  eyes  and  lai^e 
icicles  bristhng  over  the  muffler 
from  heavy  mustache  and  whiskers. 
like  the  ivory  tusks  of  some  old 
bull  walrus.  Both  figures  are  panting 
with  exertion,  and  blowing  out  great 
clouds  of  steam  like  galloping  horses 
on  a  frosty  morning.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  about  it,  this  time. 
Here  was  the  real  Sandy  Claws  at 
last,  come  mysteriously  over  the  snows 
with  his  dogs  and  komatik  and  big 
box  and  all! 

The  excitement  of  the  crowd, 
already  intense  from  anxiety  over 
our  own  delay,  now  knew  no  bounds. 
Where  had  they  come  from?     What 
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could  be  in  that  big  box?  How  large 
it  looked  in  the  darkness!  Could 
it  have  been  dragged  all  the  way 
from  the  North  Pole?  Luckily,  no 
one  had  the  courage  left  to  go  near 
enough  to  discover  the  truth.  The 
hospital  door  was  swung  open,  and 
a  loud  voice  cried  out;  ** Welcome 
welcome,  Sandy  Claws!  We  're  all 
so  glad  you  've  come;  we  thought 
you  'd  forgotten  us.  Come  right  in, 
come  right  in!  O,  no!  don*t  think 
of  undoing  the  box  outside;  why, 
you  Ml  freeze  all  those  toys  out 
there!  Just  unlash  it  and  bring  it 
right  in  as  it  is.  Come  in;  there's 
a  cup  of  tea  waiting  for  you,  before 
you  go  over  to  start  your  tree 
growing  fruit." 

There  had  been  rumors  all  the  week 
that  Sandy  Claws  would  bring  his 
wife  this  year.  There  had  been  whis- 
pers even  of  a  baby.  So  we  could 
explain  the  second  man;  for  the  Es- 
kimo men  and  women  all  dress  alike 
in  Labrador,  which  would  account  for 
Mrs.  Claws's  strange  taste  in  clothes. 
A  discreet  silence  was  observed  about 
her  frozen  whiskers. 

A  few  minutes  later  another  large 
box  was  carried  over  to  the  **Room." 
It  was  full  of  emptiness,  for  the  toys 
were  on  the  tree  long  ago.  But  two 
strange  masked  and  bewigged  figures 
stumbled  over  the  snow  with  it, 
to  carry  the  little  drama  to  its 
close.  So  complete  was  the  faith 
in  the  unearthly  origin  of  these  our 
guests,  that  when  the  curtain  went 
up,  more  than  one  voice  was  heard 
to  be  calling  out  for  **Ma"  and 
**Dad."  While  a  lad  of  several 
summers    was    found    hidden    under 


the  seat,  when  it  came  his  turn  to 
go  up  and  get  his  ** prize." 

And  so  Santa  Claus  came  to  St. 
Anthony,  and  brought  a  gift  for 
us  as  well  as  presents  for  the  chil- 
dren. Indeed,  the  best  was  the  one 
he  had  kept  for  us  who  had  so  un- 
worthily thought  that  the  outlook 
for  a  happy  Christmas  was  but  a 
poor  one.  Sleeping  overhead,  in  a 
clean  white  cot,  free  of  pain,  and 
with  a  good  fighting  chance  for  his 
life,  lay  our  bright-faced  lad — Clem. 
The  gift  to  us  this  Christmas  day 
was  the  chance  to  save  his  life, 
and  we  would  not  have  changed  our 
gift  for  any  one  else's.  At  the  old 
home,  where  doctors  are  plentiful, 
such  a  gift  were  impossible. 

Christmas  has  gone  long  ago. 
Already  we  have  heard  ominous 
groaning  of  the  heavy  ice  along  the 
land-wash,  warning  us  that  the  open 
sea  is  getting  nearer,  and  that  soon 
our  icy  fetters  will  be  broken.  The 
toys  and  trinkets  from  the  poor 
spruce  tree  have  already  lost  most  of 
their  pleasure-giving  power.  Must 
it  not  always  be  so,  at  last,  with  the 
things  we  are  apt  to  call  ** valuables." 

Clem  has  gone  to  his  home  again. 
He  is  able  to  run  and  walk  like  the 
merry  lad  he  is.  For  not  only  his 
life,  but  his  limb  also,  has  been 
saved  to  him.  And  we  have  learnt 
once  more  that  the  real  joy  of 
Christmas  comes  of  those  small  op- 
portunities for  giving  to  others — 
faint  efforts  to  re-echo,  however 
faintly,  the  love  this  feast  com- 
memorates. There  is  no  cant  in 
saying,  **It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive." 


THE  MAHOGANY  TREE 


By  WiLi 

Christmas  is  here: 
Winds  whistle  shrill. 
Icy  and  chill, 
Little  care  we: 
Little  we  fear 
Weather  without, 
Sheltered  about 
The  Mahogany  Tree. 

Once  on  the  boughs 
Birds  of  rare  plume 
Sang,  in  its  bloom: 
Night-birds  are  we: 
Here  we  carouse. 
Singing  like  them. 
Perched  round  the  stem 
Of  the  jolly  old  tree. 

Here  let  us  sport. 
Boys,  as  we  sit; 
Laughter  and  wit 
Flashing  so  free. 
Life  is  but  short — 
When  we  are  gone, 
Let  them  sing  on 
Round  the  old  tree. 

Evenings  we  knew, 
Happy  as  this; 
Faces  we  miss, 
Pleasant  to  see. 


ii  Makepeace  Thackeray 


Kind  hearts  and  true, 
Gentle  and  just, 
Peace  to  your  dust! 
We  sing  round  the  tree. 

Care,  like  a  dun. 
Lurks  at  the  gate: 

Let  the  dog  wait; 
Happy  wc  '11  be! 
Drink,  every  one; 
Pile  up  the  coals. 
Fill  the  red  bowls, 
Round  the  old  tree! 

Drain  we  the  cup — 
Friend,  art  afraid? 
Spirits  are  laid 
In  the  Red  Sea. 
Mantle  it  up; 
Empty  it  yet; 
Let  us  forget, 
Round  the  old  tree. 

Sorrows,  begone! 
Life  and  its  ills, 
Duns  and  their  bills, 
Bid  we  to  flee. 
Come  with  the  dawn, 
Blue-devil  sprite, 
Leave  us  to-night. 
Round  the  old  tree. 


THACKERAY'S  "  MAHOGANY  TREE  " 


By  Sir  Francis  Cowley  Burnand 


This  is  the  air  *  to  which  the 
words  of  **The  Mahogany  Tree, "  long 
after  the  song  was  written,  were  set. 
To  this  tune,  in  Thackeray's  presence, 
it  was  sung  at  the  Punch  Table  one 
Wednesday  evening  in  1863  by 
Horace  Mayhew,  familiarly  known  as 
**Poni,"  or  *'Ponny,"  Mayhew.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  remember  ever  hear- 
ing Horace  Mayhew  get  beyond  two 
verses.  These  were  not  necessarily 
the  first  and  second;  he  picked  them, 
— at  haphazard, — ^as  he  could  best 
remember  them.  Had  I  not  seen 
Thackeray's  song  in  print  I  should 
have  been  under  the  lasting  impres- 
sion of  its  having  consisted  of  only 
these  two  verses,  which  were  all  that 
the  convives  of  Horace  Mayhew 
around  the  Mahogany  Tree  would 
allow  him  to  sing. 

The  air  is  so  homely,  so  simple; 
so  instantly  caught  by  the  ear, 
so  firmly  retained  by  the  memory. 
Whence  comes  it?  From  Germany.? 
Undoubtedly.  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie permits  me  to  quote  his  opin- 
ion that  it  was  originally  a  German 
Volkslied. 

Thackeray,  on  his  own  showing, 
was  no  vocalist:  he  could  chaunt  in 
a  kind  of  burlesque-ecclesiastical 
fashion,  but  Sir  John  Tenniel,  who, 
on  being  invited  to  join  the  Staff, 
found  Thackeray  in  his  usual  place 
at  the  Punch  Table,  affirms  that 
Thackeray  never  sang  this  song  at 
any  Wednesday-night  Punch  dinner 
within  his  own  memory.  But  Sir 
John  can  clearly  recall  Horace  May- 
hew ''quavering  it  out,  with  real 
emotion  in  his  voice,  at  the  Punch 
dinner  which,  in  ordinary  routine, 
took  place  on  the  first  Wednesday 
after  Thackeray's  funeral."     This   I 

♦See  next  page, 
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also  remember.  And  I  can  call  to 
mind  how,  on  subsequent  occasions, 
Horace  Mayhew,  late  in  the  evening, 
would  "drop  into"  song,  and  volun- 
teer, for  what  ht  supposed  to  be  our 
benefit,  as  much  as  he  could  at  the 
moment  remember  of  "Dear  Old 
Thack's  'Mahogany  Tree.'" 

That,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
December,  1863,  ^^is  song  was  given, 
with  full  chorus,  at  some  private 
dinner-party  in  Kensington  by  some 
of  Thackeray's  friends  is  not  im- 
probable ;  but  that  this  musical  effort 
•  was  inspired  by  Horace  Mayhew^'s 
bringing  **the  fatal  news"  of  Thack- 
eray's death  (as  Mr.  Spielmann  re- 
counts in  "The  History  of  Punch*' 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Greenwood)  is  rather  unlikely,  seeing 
that  knowledge  of  the  sudden  death 
of  W.  M.Thackeray  had  been  common 
property  in  London  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  second  edition  of  the 
early  morning  papers.  These  guests 
must  have  been  very  much  behind 
their  time,  if  they  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  sad  event  until  Poni  Mayhew 
arrived  with  it  at  the  dinner  hour. 

This  dinner  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  **the  Punch  dinner" 
which  had  taken  place  on  Wednesday, 
the  23d,  whereat  Thackeray  had  not 
been  present.  The  last  Punch  dinner 
that  Thackeray  attended  was  on 
December  i6th.  These  facts  are 
placed  beyond  possibility  of  dispute 
by  the  entries  in  Mr.  Henry  Silver's 
carefully  kept  diary,  to  which  he  has 
kindly  given  me  access. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  space  at  my  disposal 
in  order  to  add  a  humble  record  of 
my  deep  and  lasting  attachment, 
personally,  to  Thackeray."*  On  me. 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  within  the 
brief  space  of  the  few  months  that 
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I  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
his  friendship,  he  bestowed  the  kindest 
words  of  encouragement,  totally  free 
from  anything  like  an  air  of  patron- 
age, and  it  was  he  who  stimulated 
my  early  efforts  with  his  congenial 
appreciation. 

One  more  word.  Where  was  the 
particular  "mahogany  tree"  that 
inspired  the  song?  Although  the 
sentiment  that  pervaded  the  chcerj', 
yet  pathetic,  lines  is  applicable  to  all 
such  social  gatherings  at  Christmas 
time,  yet,  undoubtedly,  from  the 
"Mahogany  Tree"  in  the  Bouverie 
Street  dining-room,  at  No.   ii,  came 


the  first  inspiration.  Here,  once  a 
week,  in  the  good  old  days,  the  Punch 
men  "of  rare  plume"  sat  round 
it  for  dinner  and  discussion.  Were 
theynot  all  "birds  of  rare  plume"? 
Each  one,  when  at  his  desk,  had 
his  "rare  plume"  in  his  hand,  and 
rare  work  did  these  "rare  plumes" 
effect. 

On  the  old  table  are  still  in  evidence 
the  carved  initials  of  the  men  who 
have  made  memorable  this  plain 
unvarnished  board,  and  among  these 
you  will  find,  artistically  and  incis- 
ively cut,  the  monogram  of  "W.  M, 
T.  "  (William  Makepeace  Thackeray.) 


FOR  THE  LONG  JOURNEY 

H^H£.v  /  am  ill. 

Place  me  near  ihc  witidow.  Dear, 

Thai  I  may  see  the  people  in  the  street. 

Their  kindly  faces  glowing 

With  salutation  meet 

To  hearten  me. 


When  I  am  dead. 

Lay  me  by  on  the  upland  high 

That  I  may  see  the  starry  heavens  near. 

Their  kindly  faces  beami»g 

With  invitation  clear 

To  beckon  me. 

Harvey  Carson  Grumbine 


THE  NATIVITY 

By  Susie  M.  Best 

The  horntfl  ox  he  gat  him  leave 
To  use  the  speech  of  men  that  eve : 

The  new-born  Babe,  that  lieth  near. 
The  world  of  men  shall  yet  rerere. 

Within  the  fold,  the  sheep,  't  is  true, 
Oat  leave  to  speak  as  humans  do : 
He  hath  been  born,  the  Child  Divine, 
Who  shall  be  slain  at  Judas'  sign. 

The  ass,  he  brake  the  silence,  then, 
He,  too,  gat  leave  of  S].>ccch  as  men: 
In  Bethlehem' s  manner  slcepeih  he 
Shall  save  the  uvrlJ  on  Calvary. 


CHARLOTTE    BRONTfi 


•  • 


A  NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE 

The  Comhill  Magazine  for  October 

Until  the  other  day  it  was  believed  that  the  only  real  portrait  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  was  the  drawing  by  George  Richmond,  which  was  given  to  her  father, 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  her  husband,  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  NichoUs.  Quite  recently  there  has  come  to  light  the  portrait, 
here  reproduced  in  the  magazine  which  was  founded  by  her  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  George  M.  Smith,  and  contained  her  fragment  **Emma, "  besides  poems 
by  her  sister  Emily.  This  portrait,  which  to-day  hangs  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  is  a  watercolour  drawing  from  life,  made  in  1850  by  Charlotte 
Bronte's  friend,  M.  Paul  H^ger,  of  Brussels.  It  passed  from  the  H6ger  family 
into  the  private  hands  in  which  it  remained  for  nearly  forty  years,  until  it 
was  acquired  by  the  trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  who  realised 
that  the  book  held  in  the  sitter's  hand  is  a  copy  of  her  work  ** Shirley,"  pub- 
lished in  1849. 

The  dress  worn  in  the  portrait  is  light  green,  and  on  the  .back  there  is  in- 
scribed **The  Wearin'  of  the  Green,  First  since  Emily's  death,"  that  being 
the  first  occasion  on  which  Miss  Bronte  wore  colours  after  the  death  of  her  sis- 
ter. And  below  '*This  drawing  is  by  P.  Heg^r  (sic),  done  from  life  in  1850." 
The  pose  was  suggested  first  by  a  sketch  done  by  her  brother  Bramwell 
many  years  previous. 

M.  H^ger  is  accepted  as  having  sat  for  the  character  of  Paul  Emanuel  of 
**  Villette  ":  his  portrait  appears  in  the  Haworth  edition  of  that  book. 

Ed.  Cornhill. 


Dr.  W.  Robertson  NicoU  in  The  British  Weekly  of  October  4 

The  Cornhill  .publishes  what  it  describes  as  a  new  portrait  of  Charlotte 
Bronte.  It  professes  to  be  a  watercolour  drawing  from  life  made  in  1850  by 
Charlotte  Bronte's  friend,  M.  Paul  H^ger,  of  Brussels.  It  passed  from  the 
H^ger  family  into  the  private  hands  in  which  it  remained  for  nearly  forty 
years,  until  it  was  acquired  by  the  trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
who  realised  that  the  book  held  in  the  sitter's  hand  is  a  copy  of  her  work 
"Shirley, "  published  in  1849.  The  dress  worn  in  the  portrait  is  a  light  green, 
and  on  the  back  there  is  inscribed  **The  Wearin'  of  the  Green,  First  since 
Emily's  death,"  that  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  Miss  Bronte  wore 
colours  after  the  death  of  her  sister,  and  below  **This  drawing  is  by  P.  Heg^r 
(sic),  done  from  life  in  1850."  The  pose  was  suggested  first  by  a  sketch  done 
by  her  brother  Bramwell  many  years  previous.  This  is  extraordinary  reading. 
Charlotte  Bronte  returned  from  her  last  visit  to  Brussels  on  January  2,  1844. 
She  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  M.  H6ger  for  some  time,  but  owing  to 
the  objections  of  Madame  H^ger  this  correspondence  was  discontinued.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  she  never  saw  M.  H^ger  again.  Her  life  during  1850  is 
fully  accounted  for  almost  if  not  quite  month  by  month.  The  number  of 
Bronte  forgeries  in  the  market  is  astonishing.  Some  of  them  have  passed 
through  my  hands,  and  they  are  incredibly  clumsy  and  obvious. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

By  Frank  H.  Sweet 

Only  a  star — a  shining  star, — 
More  glorious  than  our  planets  are, 
But  watched  by  wistful  eyes  and  bright, 
And  longing  hearts,  that  wondrous  night. 

Only  a  manger,  shadow-thronged, 
That  to  some  public  inn  belonged. 
Where  sweet -breathed  cattle  quietly 
For  midnight  slumber  bent  the  knee. 

Only  the  light  of  tapers  small, 

That  on  two  tender  faces  fall, — 

Two  tender  faces — one  divine — 

That  still  through  all  the  centuries  shine 

From  palace  walls,  from  thrones  of  gold. 
From  churches,  shrines,  cathedrals  old, 
Where  the  grand  masters  of  their  art 
Wrought  faithfully  with  hand  and  heart. 

Only  a  babe, — in  \vhose  small  hand 

Is  seen  no  sceptre  of  command, 

But  at  whose  name,  with  freedom's  sword. 

Move  the  great  armies  of  the  Lord. 

Only  a  cross, — ^but  oh,  what  light 

Shines  from  God's  throne  on  Calvary's  height! 

His  birth.  His  life,  the  angels  see 

Written  on  every  Christmas  Tree. 
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By  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie 


Two  old  friends — we  will  call 
them  "M"  and  "N"— were  talkinjr 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  one  day,  not  long 
ago,  as  they  drove  along  a  green 
Surrey  lane.  It  was  shaded  from 
the  sultry  August  sunshine  by  spread- 
ing oaks  and  beeches,  and  led,  as 
Surrey  lanes  do  lead,  from  one  sweet 
rural  distance  to  another,  from  one 
peaceful  common  to  another,  from 
dazzling  light  to  shade.  The  drive 
had  been  long  and  peaceful,  and  the 
horses'  feet  fell  tranquilly  and  rapidly 
in  cadence,  until  out  of  the  sunset 
they  brought  the  two  ladies  into 
twilight.  Once  when  the  road  turned, 
the  carriage  passed  by  an  open  pond 
still  reflecting  all  the  lovely  lights 
and  dying  colours  overhead.  *'M," 
who  had  taken  *'  N  "  for  this  charming 
expedition,  began  remembering  how 
Mrs.  Gaskell  too  had  once  delighted 
in  driving  on  and  on;  and  how — 
and  with  what  pleasure  to  them  all — 
a  little  journey  had  once  been 
planned,  a  scheme  for  taking  her  by 
road  through  two  or  three  beautiful 
counties  that  she  wished  to  see. 
There  were  to  be  relays  of  horses  in 
waiting,  and  the  drive  was  to  last 
for  several  days.  Mrs.  Gaskell  had 
delighted  in  the  prospect  and  in 
talking  it  over.  But  this  was  in 
the  autumn  of  1865,  and  it  was  but 
a  happy  fancy,  never  to  be  fulfilled. 
*'M'*  spoke  of  this  and  of  many 
meetings  more  happily  realized,  and 
still  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

**N"  said  she  had  met  Mrs. 
Gaskell  once  or  twice  only;  but 
always  as  a  friend  and  with  natural 
warm  admiration  for  the  writer  of 
the  books  she  had  loved  from  her 
girlhood,  and  still  loved  and  enjoyed 
as  ever;  but  that  only  one  or  two 


very  clear  impressions  remained  to 
her  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  herself,  that  most 
memorable  and  interesting  woman. 

Then  '*M"  answered  thoughtfully: 
**Few  people  have  ever  more  de- 
served to  be  remembered.  Many 
have  written  of  her  and  spoken 
of  her,  but  they  have  scarcely  ever 
expressed  her  altogether  as  she  was. 
They  have  scarcely  rendered  the 
remarkable  charm  of  her  presence, 
the  interest  of  all  she  said,  or  of 
her  vivid  memory,  of  her  delightful 
companionship. ' ' 

** M  "  spoke  with  some  emotion  and 
with  that  beautiful  fidelity  of  friend- 
ship which  all  who  know  her  will  ever 
recognize.  And  then  she  went  on  to 
describe  something  more  of  what 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  life  had  been,  apart 
from  her  literary  life;  her  fellowship 
for  those  among  whom  she  lived, 
her  good  sense  and  administrative 
faculty,  her  bright  intuitions,  and 
also  the  extraordinary  ability  she 
had  shown  in  all  she  had  instigated. 
More  than  once  she  had  seen  Man- 
chester at  a  cruel  pass.  Hard  times 
had  been  succeeded  by  "turbulence, 
by  intimidation,  and  fall  in  wages.** 
Then,  in  1862,  came  the  Lancashire 
Cotton  Famine,  and  all  that  Mrs. 
Gaskell  and  her  husband  achieved 
with  the  help  of  their  own  girls  is 
still  remembered.  Hers  was  the 
spirit  which  flung  itself  into  surround- 
ing lives,  adding  how  much  to  them! 
There  was  one  special  enterprise, 
among  others,  for  selling  milk  in  the 
poorer  quarters  of  Manchester,  at 
a  time  when  milk  was  scarce Iv  to 
be  had  at  all  for  the  poor.  **This,'* 
said  "M,"  *'was  a  most  marked  and 
successful  venture  among  the  many 
generous  intelligent  charities  unaf- 
fectedly carried  on  by  Mrs.  Gaskell 
and  those  belonging  to  her,** 
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One  remembrance  '*M*'  and  **N'' 
found  they  had   in   common.     **N" 
has  already  written  of  a  certain  gusty 
morning  long  ago  when  a  party  of 
ladies  sat  indoors  listening,  not  to  the 
wind,   but   to    Mrs.    Gaskell   as   she 
told  them  ghost-stories — *-she  spoke 
of   Scotch   ghosts,   historical  ghosts, 
spirited  ghosts  with  faded  uniforms 
and    nice    old    powdered    queues.'* 
"N"  is  quoting  from  her  own  by- 
gone notes.     The  little  party  was  on 
a  visit  to  Oak  Hill  Lodge  at  Hamp- 
stead,   where   Mr.   and   Mrs.   George 
Smith  were  then  living,  and  where 
certain   grown-up   men   and  women 
of   to-day  were   playing   as   infants 
on   the   lawn   of   a   sloping   garden. 
As  the  hours  went  on  the  wind  abated, 
and   presently   the   hosts   and   their 
friends  came  outside  to  sit  under  the 
trees  in  the  open  air,  and  the  one 
central   figure   still    talked  on  most 
charmingly  to  the  rest.     The  voice 
seemed    almost    present    once    more 
as  *'M"  and  **N"  recalled  it  all;  a 
delicate  enunciation,  singularly  clear 
and  cultivated,   a   harmonious  note 
moved   by  a  laugh  now  and   then, 
and    restrained    by    a    certain    shy- 
ness,— that    shyness   which    belongs 
to    sensitive   people   who   feel   what 
others  are  feeling  almost  too  quickly, 
and  are  at  times  suddenly  hindered 
by  the  vibration.     "She  was  a  shy 
woman,"  **M"  said,  but   there   had 
been  nothing  personal  in  the  talk  on 
that    well    remembered    day.     Mrs. 
Gaskell  went  on  telling  the  stories 
as  her  listeners  asked  for  them.    There 
were  legends  of  smugglers  as  well  as 
of  ghosts;  adventures,  too,  and  stories 
with  weather  in   them,   wild   snow- 
storms rising  and  dying  away.    There 
is  one  ghost-story  in  *'  Sylvia's  Lovers," 
which    is    told    by    Sylvia's    father, 
and  which  might  well  have  been  one 
of  those  that  were  recounted  then. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  traveller  driving 
in    the    dark    along   a    lonely   place, 
when  he  suddenly  becomes  aware  of 
the  presence  of  his  dead  brother  in 
the  cart  beside  him,  and  as  he  drives 
on — ^wondering — into  moonlight,  two 
threatening  figures  suddenly  rise  up 
from  behind  the  hedge,  and  he  hears 


a  muttered  oath:  '*What,  two  of 
them?" — and  the  robbers  hesitate 
and  fall  back,  and  he  passes  on  in 
safety;  and  then  he  realizes  that 
his  protector  is  there  no  more. 

Leslie  Stephen  came  walking  down 
the  garden  with  Mr.  Thurstan  Holland^ 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  own  son-in-law  to  be, 
on  that  special  day,  as  we  all  sat 
listening  still;  and  the  talk  became 
general,  and  reality  began,  when  the 
story-telling  came  to  an  end. 

This  must  have  been  in  the  autumn 
of  1864. 


n 


Once,  only  a  year  before,  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  with  one  of  her  daughters, 
had  come  to  see  us  in  my  Father's 
house,  and  I  can  just  remember  her 
talking  to  him  in  the  big  dining-room 
at  Palace  Green,  looking  up  laughing, 
enquiring,  responding,  gay,  yet  definite 
— such  is  the  impression  I  have  of  her 
presence ;  nor  do  I  forget  the  motherly 
letter,  full  of  truest  warmth  and 
expression  of  feeling,  in  which,  after 
our  Father's  death,  she  invited  us 
to  stay  at  Manchester, — to  come  to 
that  home  in  Plymouth  Grove  in 
which,  for  years  and  years  to  be, 
such  true  hospitality,  such  lifelong 
friendship  has  awaited  me  and  mine. 

My  Father  died  in  1863.  Within 
two  years  Mrs.  Gaskell  also  died,  at 
about  the  same  age.  He  **laid  the 
weary  pen  aside,"  but  she  did  not 
seem  weary;  she  was  at  work  and  at 
play  almost  to  the  last,  and  living 
her  full  life,  with  all  its  cares  and 
joys,  its  achievements  and  anxieties 
and  labors  for  others.  She  had 
failed  a  little,  so  we  read — I  am 
again  quoting  from  the  Biographical 
Introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  her 
books;  and  then  the  end  came  very 
suddenly,  as  she  was  talking  to  her 
children.  She  had  just  finished,  or 
all  but  finished,  the  last,  most  mature 
and  lovable  of  all  her  books.  To 
people  of  an  elder  generation,  re- 
reading **  Wives  and  Daughters"  now, 
all  one's  youth  seems  to  be  in  it; 
it  is  rest,  to  live  again  in  the  merry, 
touching  pages. 
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I  remember  hearing  one  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  daughters  say  that  before 
beginning  a  book  her  mother  never 
failed  to  write  down  at  length  the 
sketch  of  the  story  that  was  to  be. 
She  took  care  to  have  it  all  safe  and 
to  mark  ahead  the  incidents  and  the 
characters,  and  she  kept  to  her  plans. 
This  presence  and  prescience  of  mind 
was  a  gift  of  no  less  use  to  her  in  her 
imaginative  than  in  her  active  life. 
Other  authors,  less  capable  indeed, 
write  and  re-write  their  intentions, 
and  then  find  it  impossible  to  keep 
to  them;  they  go  here  and  there, 
divagating  and  breathlessly  pursuing 
deluding  will-o'-the-wisps;  but  as  one 
thinks  over  the  books  which  Mrs. 
Gaskell  produced,  each  so  different, 
each  so  complete,  in  turn,  one  is  struck 
by  her  harmonious  definiteness,  and 
by  the  precision  of  detail,  as  well  as  by 
the  breadth  of  her  horizons. 


Ill 


What  a  natural  song  is  that  of  the 
people  who  are  born  with  a  gift  for 
expression, — for  admiring  rightly;  of 
the  people  who  have  listened  to  the 
many  chords  of  life,  who  have 
gratefully  enjoyed  and  delighted  in 
them,  and  who  have  almost  uncon- 
sciously discriminated  in  their  ad- 
miration, discovering  new  secrets 
of  happiness,  so  to  speak! 

They  have  passed  on  their  way, 
perhaps,  but  they  have  not  died 
with  their  music  in  them;  their  signs, 
their  thoughts,  their  chords,  and 
their  voices  are  here,  they  are  teaching 
still  and  repeating  the  varied  aspects 
of  this  world,  to  the  generations  in 
turn,  as  when  King  Dav^id  looked 
up  at  the  heavens  where  one  day 
telleth  another  and  one  night  cer- 
tifieth  another,  where  there  is  neither 
speech  nor  language,  but  their  voices 
are  heard  among  them;  so  the  silent 
revelation  still  exists  of  good  and  of 
beauty,  and  goes  out  into  all  lands. 

And  besides  that  inspiration  of 
creation,  which  belongs  more  specially 
to  the  race  of  poets,  there  is  another 
power,  somewhat  different  in  kind, 
— that   of   vivid   Realization.     Some 


writers  create  their  characters  and 
rule  over  this  dream-world  of  theirs 
as  Prospero  did  in  his  island;  others 
seem  to  be  rather  the  servants  of 
their  imaginations  and  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  fantasies.  George  Eliot 
was  Shakespearian  in  the  fact  that 
she  never  seemed  to  become  subject  to 
her  creations,  she  was  not  afraid  of 
being  dull,  she  watched  them  from 
afar;  she  was  not  Dorothea  any  more 
than  she  was  Milly  Barton,  or 
Catarina ;  only  once  in  Maggie  Tulliver 
does  she  seem  to  be  writing  of  herself. 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  in  a  like  way  follow- 
ing in  the  steps  of  her  beloved  Sir 
Walter,  never  seems  to  be  subject  to 
her  varied  crowding  characters,  to 
the  thronging,  eager  companies  of 
lads  and  lasses,  the  elders,  the  com- 
mentators; she  too  ruled  in  her 
kingdom. 

But  Mrs.  Gaskell  belongs  to  the 
other  school;  hers  is  a  different 
gift  and  method;  she  seems  for  a 
time  almost  to  be  the  character  she 
is  creating.  Take  Ruth, — take  Mr. 
Hale  or  Margaret, — take  for  instance 
Sylvia's  lover  Philip  Hepburn,  walk- 
ing home  on  New  Year's  night  along 
Monkshaven  Common.  The  author 
not  only  knows  what  Philip,  despairing 
of  Sylvia's  love,  must  have  felt:  she 
sees  with  his  eyes,  thinks  with  his 
thoughts. 

There  is  that  vivid  description  of 
the  merry-making  at  Corneys',  and 
of  Philip's  return  to  the  Httle  town: 

Shutting  the  door  behind  him,  he  went 
out  into  the  dreary  night  and  began  his 
lonesome  walk  back  to  Monkshaven. 
The  cold  sleet  almost  blinded  him  as  the 
sea-wind  drove  it  straight  in  his  face;  it 
cut  against  him  as  it  was  blown  with 
drifting  force.  The  roar  of  the  wintry 
sea  came  borne  on  the  breeze;  there  was 
more  Hght  from  the  whitened  ground  than 
from  the  dark,  laden  sky  above.  The 
field-paths  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
perplexity  had  it  not  been  for  the  well- 
known  gaps  in  the  dyke  side,  which 
showed  the  whitened  land  beyond,  be- 
tween the  two  dark  stone  walls.  Yet  he 
went  clear  and  straight  along  his  way, 
having    unconsciously    left    all    guidance 
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to  the  animal  instinct  which  co-exists 
with  the  human  soul,  and  sometimes 
takes  strange  charge  of  the  human  body, 
when  all  the  nobler  powers  of  the  in- 
dividual are  absorbed  in  acute  suffering. 
At  length  he  was  in  the  lane,  toiling  up 
the  hill,  from  which,  by  day,  Monkshaven 
might  be  seen.  Now  all  the  features  of 
the  landscape  before  him  were  lost  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  against  which  the 
white  flakes  came  closer  and  nearer, 
thicker  and  faster.  On  a  sudden,  the 
bells  of  Monkshaven  Church  rang  out  a 
welcome  to  the  new  year,  1796.  From 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  sound  was  flung  with  strength  and 
power  right  into  Philip's  face.  He  walked 
down  the  hill  to  its  merry  sound — its 
merry  sound,  his  heavy  heart.  As  he 
entered  the  long  High  Street  of  Monk- 
shaven he  could  see  the  watching  lights 
put  out  in  parlor,  chamber,  or  kitchen. 
The  new  year  had  come,  and  expectation 
was  ended.     Reality  had  begun. 

He  turned  to  the  right,  into  the  court 
where  he  lodged  with  Alice  Rose.  There 
was  a  light  still  burning  there,  and  cheerful 
voices  were  heard.  He  opened  the  door; 
Alice,  her  daughter,  and  Coulson  stood 
as  if  awaiting  him.  Hester's  wet  cloak 
hung  on  a  chair  before  the  fire;  she  had 
her  hood  on  for  she  and  Coulson  had 
been  to  the  watch-night. 

The  story  of  *' Sylvia's  Lovers"  is 
one  of  the  later  works,  and  should 
properly  be  mentioned  after  **Cran- 
ford"  and  after  "North  and  South," 
but  having  begun  to  quote  from  it 
I  will  still  dwell  for  a  minute  upon 
this  charming  sea  piece — this  Dutch 
picture  with  its  lights  and  tones  and 
delicate  detail.  Whitby  itself  is 
written  down,  painted  in  the  bright 
atmosphere  and  varying  color;  the 
fresh  air  blows;  the  boats  pass  and 
repass  on  the  heaving  tides,  the  fisher- 
men in  their  big  boots  are  all  about 
and  the  crowds  and  the  Methodists 
of  a  century  ago.  We  realize  the 
busy  turmoil,  the  abrupt  downright 
thoroughness  of  the  people,  the 
stirring  and  terrible  and  most  haimt- 
ing  facts  of  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  all  is  told,  and 
yet  told  with  what  an  instinctive  gift 


and  understanding  of  what  to  say 
and  what  to  omit.  The  grim  public 
events  are  brought  in  naturally  and 
weave  into  this  remembrance  of  a 
wayward,  loving  girl  and  the  life's 
passion  of  her  gloomy  lover.  Sylvia's 
home,  her  father,  her  mother,  Kester 
the  farm-hand,  the  very  cows  and 
their  calves  all  live  for  us,  as  they 
must  have  lived  for  the  writer. 
George  du  Maurier  used  to  read  the 
book  with  delight,  and  he  loved  the 
charming  name  of  Sylvia.  He  used 
to  speak  of  the  story,  I  remember, 
with  a  sort  of  pride,  as  if  it  belonged 
to  him,  just  as  he  himself  belonged 
to  Monkshaven,  where  he  too  worked 
and  played  and  delighted  to  be  with 
his  wife  and  with  his  family  round 
about  him.  One  day  as  we  walked 
along  the  quays  he  pointed  out  the 
Fosters'  shop,  and  the  road  along 
which  Sylvia  must  have  come  tripping 
from  the  farm  to  buy  her  red  dufBe 
cloak. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  put  herself  into  her 
stories,  her  emotions,  her  amusements 
all  poured  out  from  a  full  heart,  and 
she  re-told  the  experience  of  her 
own  loyal  work  among  the  poor, 
of  her  play-time  among  the  well-to-do. 
And  as  she  knew  more  and  more  she 
told  better  and  better  what  she  had 
lived  through.  She  told  the  story 
of  those  she  had  known,  of  those  she 
had  loved — so  at  least  it  will  seem 
to  some  readers,  coming  after  long 
years  and  re-reading  more  critically, 
perhaps,  but  with  new  admiration. 
Another  fact  about  her  is  that  she 
faced  the  many  hard  problems  of 
her  life's  experience,  faced  them 
boldly  and  set  the  example  of  writing 
to  the  point.  It  has  been  followed  by 
how  many  with  half  of  her  knowledge 
and  insight,  and  without  her  generous 
purpose,  taking  grim  subjects  for 
art's  sake  rather  than  for  humanity's 
sake,  as  she  did! 

"Mary  Barton"  and  *'Ruth"  are 
problem  stories  and  their  very  passion 
and  protest  may  have  partly  defeated 
their  object — and  yet  what  influence 
have  they  not  had  in  the  enduring 
convictions  of  the  age  ! .  *'  Mary  Bar- 
ton" was  the  first  book  Mrs.  Gaskell 
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published,  and  it  made  her  name. 
She  was  writing  to  divert  her  own 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  only  boy; 
her  pages  were  alive  with  emotion 
and  with  the  truths  she  wanted  to 
urge.  As  the  wife  of  the  Unitarian 
Minister  in  Manchester,  she  had 
been  long  Uving  among  the  troubles 
of  his  people,  and  she  had  tried  to 
share  them  with  him.  Now  out  of  her 
own  grief  she  was  telling  the  story  of 
the  sorrows  she  had  known,  and 
telling  it  with  what  force  and  pathos 
and  with  what  fresh  vigor  and 
generous  pleading!  My  own  father 
and  Dickens  and  Carlyle  and  Kingsley, 
all  the  leading  critics  of  those  days, 
recognized  her  great  gift  at  once  and 
with  warm  plaudits;  who,  indeed, 
could  read  the  story  of  "Mary 
Barton*'  without  admiration?  There 
is  one  special  episode  in  the  book  of 
a  little  boat  pursuing  the  great 
ship  into  the  open  sea,  which  com- 
pletely carries  the  imagination  away. 
"Mary  Barton"  is  a  tract  as  well  as  a 
most  moving  and  irresistible  story. 
"  Ruth  "  is  a  tract  combined  with  a 
picture-book — too  much  of  a  tract, 
perhaps,  to  carry  absolute  conviction. 
The  pictures  in  the  beginning  of 
the  story  of  "Ruth"  must  have  been 
images  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  own  child- 
hood, so  brightly  touched  are  they. 
Mrs.  Gaskell  was  a  young  woman 
when  she  wrote,  the  landscapes  are 
irradiate  with  the  life  and  the  dazzling 
colors  of  early  prime .  Take  this  picture 
from  an  old  farmhouse: 

In  those  days  the  house-place  had  been 
a  cheerful  room,  full  of  life,  with  the  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  of  husband,  child,  and  ser- 
vants; with  a  great  merry  wood-fire  crack- 
ling and  blazing  away  every  evening,  and 
hardly  let  out  in  the  very  heat  of  summer; 
for  with  the  thick  stone  walls,  and  the 
deep  window-seats,  and  the  drapery  of 
vineleaves  and  ivy,  that  room,  with  its 
flag-floor,  seemed  always  to  want  the 
sparkle  and  cheery  warmth  of  a  fire. 
But  now  the  green  shadows  from  without 
seemed  to  have  become  black  in  the 
uninhabited  desolation.  The  oaken  shovel- 
board,  the  heavy  dresser,  and  the  carved 
cupboards,    were    now    dull    and    damp, 


which  were  formerly  polished  up  to  the 
brightness  of  a  looking-glass  where  the 
fire-blaze  was  forever  glinting,  —  they 
only  added  to  the  oppressive  gloom;  the 
flag-floor  was  wet  with  heavy  moisture. 
Ruth  stood  gazing  into  the  room,  seeing 
nothing  of  what  was  present.  She  saw  a 
vision  of  former  days — an  evening  in  the 
days  of  her  childhood;  her  father  sitting 
in  the  *'master*s  comer"  near  the  fire, 
sedately  smoking  his  pipe,  while  he 
dreamily  watched  his  wife  and  child; 
her  mother  reading  to  her,  as  she  sat  on  a 
little  stool  at  her  feet.  It  was  gone — all 
gone  into  the  land  of  shadows;  but  for 
the  moment  it  seemed  so  present  in  the 
old  room  that  Ruth  believed  her  actual 
life  to  be  the  dream. 

Here  is  another  sketch  from  that 
same  country  place: 

Again  they  stood  together  at  the  top 
of  a  steep  ascent,  *'the  hill"  of  the 
hundred.  At  the  summit  there  was  a 
level  space,  sixty  or  seventy  yards  square, 
of  unenclosed  and  broken  ground,  over 
which  the  golden  bloom  of  the  gorse  cast 
a  rich  hue,  while  its  delicious  scent  per- 
fumed the  fresh  and  nimble  air.  On  one 
side  of  this  common,  the  ground  sloped 
down  to  a  clear  bright  pond,  in  which 
were  mirrored  the  rough  sand-clifTs  that 
rose  abrupt  on  the  opposite  bank ;  hundreds 
of  martens  found  a  home  there,  and  were 
now  wheeling  over  the  transparent  water, 
and  dipping  in  their  wings  in  their  evening 
sport.  Indeed,  all  sorts  of  birds  seemed 
to  haunt  the  lonely  pool;  the  water- 
wagtails  were  scattered  around  its  margin, 
the  linnets  perched  on  the  topmost  sprays 
of  the  gorse-bushes,  and  other  hidden 
warblers  sang  their  vespers  on  the  uneven 
ground  beyond. 

All  this  landscape  is  lived  and 
fondly  remembered,  not  noted  by 
a  passing  traveller  and  studied  from 
a  literary  point  of  view.  The  old 
country  house  I  once  saw  stands 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Cranford, 
known  to  how  many  of  us;  of  HoUing- 
ford,  the  httle  straggling  town  where 
Mr.  Gibson  came  and  went,  tending 
the  sick  and  travelling  on  his  be- 
neficent  rounds.     It  is   also   known 
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as  Knutsford,  by  some.  That  the 
three  places  are  one  and  the  same 
no  one  need  ever  doubt.  From  this 
little  northern  stronghold  of  kindly 
wit  and  enterprise,  sons  and  daughters 
have  come  forth  to  take  their  place 
in  the  world,  and  many  a  trusted 
well-known  name  belongs  to  Dr. 
Gibson's  race  and  kin. 

The  old  country  house  where  Lord 
Clive,  as  a  boy,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  used  to  leap  from  one  stone  pier 
to  another,  where  the  grandchildren 
of  the  Holland  family,  and  Mrs. 
Gaskell  among  them,  have  played, 
before  starting  out  into  the  world,  is 
still  standing.  One  of  these  Hollands, 
a  son's  son,  so  loved  the  old  country 
where  his  grandfather  had  dwelt, 
that  when,  after  long  service  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  raised  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  chose  to  be 
called  by  none  other  but  the  familiar 
name  of  Knutsford;  one  which  will 
be  also  associated  with  the  charm 
and  noble  beauty  of  her  who  shared  it 
for  so  long. 


IV 


As  one  looks  over  the  list  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  books  in  the  order  in  which 
they  come,  one  cannot  but  see  how 
they  gain  in  maturity,  as  they 
advance. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  instance  of 
one  woman  of  mark  doing  so  much 
honor  and  justice  to  another  as 
this  one  did  when  she  wrote  the 
history  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  It  is 
true  that  memoirs,  even  dull  ones, 
are  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
reading.  They  are  certainly  cheering 
literature  for  those  who  chiefly  re- 
member, and  who  can  put  a  certain 
life  into  the  dry  pages  which  concern 
those  they  have  known;  but  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  is 
a  book,  not  for  those  who  remember 
only,  but  for  the  young  who  are 
learning  still;  for  generations  yet 
to  be  bom.  It  is  no  mere  list  of 
events,  with  dates  and  adjectives, 
but  an  actual  aspect  of  life  flashed 
and  re-created  there  before  us — we 
see   the   landscape,   we   breathe   the 


atmosphere  of  weird  dreams  and  of 
grim  reality. 

If  Mrs.  Gaskell  trusted  too  much  to 
the  vivid  emphasis  of  a  genius  such 
as  Charlotte  Bronte's,  when  she  took 
some  of  her  impressions  for  facts  and 
wrote  of  Bramwell's  hallucinations  as 
though  they  had  ever  had  a  real 
existence,  who  will  not  feel  for  her, 
and  for  the  troubles  that  ensued? 
Charlotte  Bronte  had  her  passionate 
prejudices  brought  about  by  the  very 
exclusiveness  of  her  circumstances 
and  character ;  but  one  likes  to  realize 
what  happiness  she  must  have  found 
in  her  later  days  in  the  success  of 
her  work,  the  encouragement  of  her 
publishers,  and  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
protecting  element  of  common-sense 
and  kindly  friendship. 

My  space  is  almost  at  an  end,  and 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  only  begun  my  say. 
Where  is  the  just  tribute  to  that 
fine  novel  of  *' North  and  South," 
that  book  so  well  conceived,  so 
bravely  expressed,  attacking  great 
problems  and  speaking  openly  at  a 
time  when  most  people  were  still 
afraid  to  speak?  Where  is  the  crit- 
ic's admiration  for  all  those  shorter 
stories?  One  would  like  to  dwell 
upon  each  in  turn,  and  on  **  Cranford" 
in  its  beloved  and  amusing  world. 
It  is  to  be  found  again,  described 
only  with  greater  depth  and  feeling, 
in  "Wives  and  Daughters,"  where 
we  find  it  progressing  still  and  making 
the  most  of  its  independent  spirit. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  type  of  the 
wise  country  doctor  as  Mr.  Gibson? — 
such  a  charmer  as  Cynthia?  A  statue 
might  be  erected  to  Mrs.  Gibson 
in  the  market-place  of  Hollingford, 
if  all  the  people  who  have  been 
delighted  by  her  were  to  subscribe. 
How  edifying  are  her  views  when 
conversing  with  Osborne  Hamley, 
when  Cynthia  is  thanking  him  for 
some  flowers!  *"0h,  *  says  Osborne, 
'you  must  not  thank  me  exclusively; 
I  believe '  it  was  my  thought,  but 
Roger  took  all  the  trouble  of  it.' 
*I  consider  the  thought  was  every- 
thing,' said  Mrs.  Gibson;  'thought 
is  spiritual,  while  action  is  merely 
material.*     This   fine   sentence   took 
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the  speaker  herself  by  surprise."  • 
We  also  know  her  pensive  specula- 
tions to  Molly  as  to  what  would  have 
happened,  if  Molly's  dear  mother  had 
lived,  and  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  her  own 
dear  first  husband,  also,  and  if  they 
had  married  each  other,  and  she 
herself  had  been  Molly's  mama. 

As  for  Molly  Gibson,  she  is  the 
dearest  of  heroines, — a  bom  lady, 
unconsciously  noble  and  generous 
in  every  thought.  It  makes  one  the 
happier  to  know  that  Mollys  exist, 
even  in  fiction;  and  one  is  grateful 
to  those  who  can  depict  such  char- 
acters from  their  own  vivid  percep- 
tions and  experience. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  wrote  not  only  to 
make  people  happier,  but  also  to 
teach  the  truth  as  she  felt  it.  A 
critic,  speaking  of  the  novels  of 
'48,  has  quoted  Job  Legh's  saying 
out  of  "Mary  Barton"  as  his  text: 
"To  my  thinking,  them  that  is  strong 
in  any  of  God's  gifts  is  meant  to 
help  the  weak !  "  Job  Legh  expresses 
the  thought  of  that  time  when, 
says  the  same  critic,  the  novel  which 
had  once  been  (and  was  to  be  again) 
a  toy,  became  a  sword  with  which  to 
tight  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 

We  must  look  to  the  people  who 
can  see  to  be  our  guides;  not  to  the 
blind  leading  the  blind — not  to  the 
fanciful,  to  the  impatient,  to  the  pur- 
blind pointing  to  arid  places,  to 
wastes  and  abysses,  to  impossible 
short  cuts  which  lead  to  sloughs  of 
despond.  Mrs.  Gaskell  could  see  the 
sloughs  plainly  enough,  but  she  seemed 


instinctively  to  discover  the  stepping- 
stones,  the  clues  out  of  the  labyrinth, 
— -the  merry,  friendly.  loving  solu- 
tions which  life  presents;  the  happy 
possibilities  still  existing  for  each 
and  every  one  of  us,  if  we  did  not 
always  insist  upon  being  our  own 
tragedies. 

The  last  pages  of  "Cousin  PhilHs," 
with  its  autumnal  skies  and  its 
fragrant  country  horizons,  contain 
more  true  wisdom  and  philosophy  than 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  frenzies. 
all  the  dissections  and  sermonizings 
of  the  modem  school.  "'Now  Phillis!" 
said  old  Betty,  coming  up  to  the  sofa, 
'we  ha'  done  a'  we  can  for  you,  and 
th'  doctors  has  done  a'  they  can  for 
you,  and  I  think  the  Lord  has  done 
a'  He  can  for  you,  and  more  than 
you  deserve,  too,  if  you  don't  do 
something  for  yourself. '  " 

Since  writing  this,  I  have  come  upon 
an  old  friend's  criticism,  printed  at 
the  end  of  "Wives  and  Daughters," 
which  I  cannot  but  quote  in  con- 
clusion. "While  you  read  Mrs, 
Gaskeil's  last  three  books,"  he  says, 
"you  feel  yourself  caught  out  of  an 
abominable  wicked  world  into  one 
in  which  there  is  much  weakness, 
many  mistakes,  sufferings  long  and 
bitter,  but  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
people  to  live  calm  and  wholesome 
lives;  and  M'hat  is  more,  you  feel 
this  is  at  least  as  real  a  world  as 
the  other.  The  kindly  spirit  which 
thinks  no  ill  looks  out  of  her  pages 
irradiate." 


••>» 


THE  SHADOW  OF  A  GREAT  ROCK 


A   NOVEL 


By  William  R.  Lighton 


Mile  by  mile,  day's  journey  upon 
day's  journey,  the  train  moved  on 
its  way,  passing  from  the  lower 
levels  of  the  humid  valley,  over  the 
billowy  roll  of  the  prairie,  onward 
toward  the  heart  of  the  great 
Plains.  By  and  by,  as  they  settled 
to  their  work,  the  men's  first  excited 
eagerness  was  curiously  softened. 
One  day  wasiiardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  another  by  varied  events  or 
shifting  interests;  all  went  forward  in 
smooth,  silent,  tranquil  order,  steady 
as  the  rhythmic  swing  of  a  great 
pendulum;  dawn  succeeding  night, 
noon  following  dawn,  dusk  flowing 
softly  over  the  day,  and  then  night 
again,  im waiting,  unhastening,  in 
Divine  method.  Yet  there  was  in 
the  minds  of  the  men  no  sense  of 
tedium,  no  effect  of  monotonous 
endurance.  Their  task  lay  plain 
before  them,  and  each  day  marked  a 
definite  measure  of  accomplishment. 
Change  would  come  soon  enough ;  for 
the  present,  it  seemed  as  though 
passionate  desire  drowsed  imder  a 
spell  of  profound  content. 

The  men  of  the  train  were  from 
many  and  various  places  in  life. 
Some  had  come  from  the  farms  of 
the  East;  some  had  been  townsmen; 
but  here  they  met  on  common 
ground  of  understanding  and  purpose. 
Only  a  few  knew  the  Plains  life; 
far  the  greater  number  were  mere 
novices  in  plainscraft,  novices  in 
frontiering.  Hitherto  they  had 
measured  their  conduct  by  rule  and 
precept,  by  statute  and  grave  de- 
cision— by  the  scheme  of  civilization's 
law;  but  now,  within  the  brief  span 
of  a  few  miles  and  a  few  days,  they 


felt  themselves  sharply  separated 
from  all  that,  thrown  back  at  once 
upon  the  first  ancient  resources  of 
the  race — common  honor  and  common 
dependence,  each  upon  every  other. 
Law  and  order,  the  proud  boast  of 
the  older  communities,  were  here  no 
more  than  words.  Out  on  the  open 
earth,  under  the  open  sky,  they  had 
sloughed  the  straitening  limitations 
of  habit  and  use,  and  only  the 
primal  man  remained,  eager  for 
the  things  that  made  up  the  sum  of 
man's  life  before  rules  were  bom. 

More  and  more,  as  the  days  passed, 
Mark  was  made  to  feel  that  his  life 
was  broadening,  deepening.  He  did 
not  look  too  closely  at  the  roots  of 
his  content;  that  he  could  not  do, 
and  would  not  if  he  could.  The  days 
sufficed.  More  and  more  the  robust 
companionship  with  the  men  was 
strengthening  him,  satisfying  him. 
And  better  still,  infinitely  sweet  and 
tender,  was  the  presence  of  his 
great  love. 

What  had  passed  between  him  and 
Dorothy  had  given  him  no  dismay; 
the  power  to  feel  dismay  was  not  a 
part  of  him.  Since  love  had  come 
to  him,  it  had  dominated  him,  its 
might  supreme.  Life  lay  gloriously 
opening  before  him,  an  uncurtained 
vista.  He  was  content  to  wait, 
being  sure  of  himself  and  his  love, 
every  passing  day  bringing  some 
new  revelation  of  his  love's  loveliness. 
At  his  work  he  thought  of  her,  and 
when  night  came,  bringing  him  free- 
dom, the  waking  hours  were  passed 
where  his  eyes  could  dwell  upon  her, 
seeking  new  tokens  of  her  grace  that 
would  fill  the  hours  of  labor  with 
a  sense  of  comfort  and  completeness. 

Nor  was  he   distressed  at   seeing 
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that  she  timorously  avoided  him, 
so  that  he  lost  the  delight  of  their 
old,  frank  intimacy.  That  he  could 
well  endure,  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  delight,  in  which  all  others 
were  swallowed  up.  Once,  watching 
his  chance,  he  came  upon  her  alone 
and  would  not  let  her  escape. 

"You  needn't  be  afraid  of  me,*' 
he  said,  when  he  saw  in  her  eyes 
the  look  of  a  himted  creature.  **  I  'm 
not  going  to  try  to  hurry  you.  It 's 
coming  out  all  right,  some  time. 
I  know  it;  and  that's  all  I  want  to 
know  now.  This  is  what  I  've  been 
thinking :  You  need  me,  as  much 
as  I  need  you.  The  very  first  time 
I  talked  to  you,  you  wondered  if 
you  could  find  the  shadow  of  a  rock 
out  here  in  this  desert.  I  'm  going  to 
be  that  rock  .for  you,  by  and  by, 
when  you  need  me  most,  and  my 
love  will  be  the  cool  shadow.  You 
think  about  that.  Don't  be  frightened ; 
that's  all  I  'm  going  to  say  now. 
The  rest  can  wait." 

Forrester  had  taken  no  fixed  place 
in  the  work  of  the  train ;  there  seemed 
to  be  no  place  for  him.  For  most 
of  the  time  he  was  in  the  saddle, 
occasionally  riding  ahead  with  Frick 
to  discover  the  difficulties  of  the 
trail,  or  joining  sometimes  with  the 
hunters — occupying  himself  as  he 
would.  Now  and  then,  obedient  to 
impulse,  he  would  saddle  one  of  the 
led  horses  and  take  Dorothy  for  a 
gallop  over  the  hills  along  the  trail. 
She  was  an  excellent  horsewoman. 
On  some  days  they  would  be  gone  for 
hours,  meeting  the  train  as  it  ad- 
vanced, or  overtaking  it  in  its  slow 
progress;  and  always  Dorothy  re- 
turned with  heightened  color  and 
freshened  beauty.  So  much  Mark 
saw,  but  almost  without  heeding. 

Even  the  signs  of  change  in  For- 
rester he  missed,  or,  seeing,  passed 
lightly  by.  They  were  not  such 
changes  as  boldly  proclaim  them- 
selves. Outwardly  the  boy  bore  his 
old  imruffled  air,  through  which  no 
disclosure  came.  A  quieter  dignity 
was  upon  him — something  subtler 
than  word  or  act.  Only  once  did  an 
outright  sign  discover  itself,   when 


after  a  difficult  day  Prick  passed 
whiskey  to  the  men,  toasting  the 
luck  of  the  train  :  Mark  saw  For- 
rester raise  his  cup  to  his  lips  and 
then  quietly  spill  the  untasted  liquor 
on  the  ground. 

*  *  Jack ! "  he  cried.  *  *  Throwing  whisk- 
ey away!" 

Forrester  flushed.  "Guilty!"  he 
returned  with  his  light  laugh.  **I 
don't  want  to  hurt  Frick's  feelings; 
but  it 's  villainous  poor  stuff.  I  'm 
saving  my  thirst  for  something 
better." 

Little  by  little,  almost  impercepti- 
bly, the  land  had  changed  from  the 
fair,  luxuriant  aspect  of  the  Missouri 
Valley,  as  day  by  day  the  train  had 
moved  up  the  low,  steady  incline  of 
the  prairie  toward  the  far  moimtains. 
The  river  had  grown  less,  the  grasses 
along  the  way  were  of  new  kinds; 
the  hill-slopes  at  the  edges  of  the 
valley  were  filmed  with  the  silver-gray 
of  the  first  wild  sage;  the  beds  of 
the  little  tributary  streams  held 
only  dry  sand,  and  the  thick  growths 
of  elm  and  oak,  so  common  below, 
had  given  place  to  sparse  clumps  of 
Cottonwood  and  willow,  that  stood 
yellowed  and  enfeebled  by  the  dry 
heat.*"  There  was  an  indescribable 
new  feeling  in  the  air,  a  new  aspect 
upon  the  distances ;  limgsmust  breathe 
deeper  and  eyes  accustom  themselves 
to  clearer  vision.  At  night  the  very 
stars  seemed  nearer,  aknost  within 
arm's  reach. 

For  no  apparent  reason,  Frick  had 
assumed  a  greater  vigilance.  Often 
during  the  day  he  would  ride  to  the 
hilltops  beside  the  trail,  for  a  careful 
survey  of  the  coimtry  aroimd;  and 
always  at  night  a  closer  watch  was 
kept  upon  the  grazing  beasts.  Every 
man  was  armed  with  rifle  and 
pistols  and  full  belts  of  cartridges, 
and  by  day  and  night  the  arms  were 
ordered  kept  within  easy  reach. 
Some  of  the  men  affected  to  scoff 
at  these  warlike  signs,  but  Frick 
was  grave. 

"We  're  in  the  Sioux  country,"  he 
said  simply.  "I'm  not  borrowing 
trouble;  but  we  must  be  ready." 

Then  one  day  Forrester  and  Dor- 
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othy  were  away  together,  following 
the  open  trail  in  advance  of  the  train, 
riding  at  ah  easy  pace  in  the  midday 
heat.  After  a  time  Mark  saw  them 
halt,  and  presently  Forrester  dis- 
moimted,  stooping  over  something  on 
the  sand.  When  the  train  came  up  to 
them,  Dorothy's  cheeks  were  very 
pale,  her  eyes  wide  with  wonder  and 
fear.  At  the  side  of  the  trail  lay  the 
charred  and  broken  fragments  of  a 
wagon  in  a  heap  of  ashes,  with  a  few 
poor  bits  of  household  stuff  scattered 
near.  The  groimd  all  aroimd  was 
thickly  trampled,  with  signs  of  a 
recent  camp;  and  Forrester  held  in 
his  hand  a  score  of  empty  rifle-shells 
and  a  broken  arrow-shaft.  Close 
by  were  three  low  moimds  upon  the 
sand,  marked  by  rude  headboards  on 
which  names  were  rudely  cut,  with 
a  date,  and  the  added  words,  *'  Killed 
by  the  Sioux.'*  The  date  was  only 
two  weeks  past.  It  was  their  first 
encoimter  with  Plains  tragedy. 

"God  Almighty  1 "  Frick  cried,  with 
a  fervor  that  made  the  words  more  a 
prayer  than  an  oath.  "One  of  them 
was  a  woman,  too." 

When  the  train  had  passed,  For- 
rester kept  at  Mark's  side,  leading 
his  horse,  an  im wonted  seriousness 
upon  him.  Mark  thought  him  brood- 
ing upon  what  they  had  seen;  but 
presently  the  boy  spoke  abruptly. 

"Mark,  tell  me  this:  Is  there 
anything  between  you  and  Dorothy 
Braidlaw?" 

Mark  faced  him  with  a  start, 
regarding  him  fixedly,  wonderingly, 
a  strange  stir  at  his  heart.  "Any- 
thing— "  he  echoed. 

Forrester  gave  a  short,  mirthless 
laugh,  "Oh,  I'm  not  blind!"  he 
cried.  "I  have  seen  what  she  is  to 
you,  from  the  very  first.  That 
part's  plain  enough.  But  has  she 
told  you  she  loves  you?" 

The  point-blank  question  had  the 
force  of  a  blow.  Mark  had  to  wait 
to  command  himself  before  he  could 
answer. 

"No,"  he  said  at  last,  blimtly. 
"What 's  got  into  you?"  He  divined 
the  reply,  yet  he  waited  breathlessly 
for  the  words,  which  came  at  once. 


"I  had  to  ask  you.  I  couldn't 
talk  to  her  without  knowing.  And 
I  wanted  to  be  honest  with  you. 
I  've  seen  a  lot  of  her,  Mark.  She 's  a 
woman  amongst  millions — she's  the 
one  woman  I  've  seen  who  meant 
anything  to  me.    I  want  her." 

The  calm  voice  sounded  to  Mark's 
ears  far-off  and  strange;  the  wide 
plain  before  his  eyes  appeared  as  a 
vagu3  blur;  he  felt  the  blood  surge 
from  his  heart  and  potmd  in  his 
brain.  In  a  flash  the  past  days 
were  marshalled  before  him,  and  he 
thought  he  imderstood.  The  realiza- 
tion sttmned  him;  he  was  like  one 
who  has  received  a  sudden  wound, 
and  whose  shocked  and  disordered 
senses  cannot  take  full  accotmt  of 
the  hurt.  Rentmciation  had  never 
been  his  part  in  life,  and  the  con- 
templation was  bitter.  It  was  his 
rugged  mental  faith,  not  his  heart, 
which  answered. 

"If  you  want  her,  what  are  you 
waiting  for?  Tell  her!" 

Forrester's  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him;  but  the  man's  face  was  inscrut- 
able. 

"I  know  you  love  her,"  Forrester 
said  gently.  "That  makes  it  hard. 
But  so  do  I.  She  has  possessed  me. 
If  she  hasn't  given  herself  to  you, 
then  I  must  go  on.  I  can't  help 
myself.     I  shall  tell  her  to-morrow." 

He  put  out  his  hand;  but  Mark, 
staring  straight  ahead,  did  not  see. 
He  touched  the  man's  shoulder  lightly, 
but  Mark  did  not  heed.  After  a 
moment  he  turned  away  sadly. 

"I  shall  tell  her  to-morrow!"  When 
he  was  gone,  his  words  remained. 
Mark  kept  repeating  them  to  himself, 
over  and  .over,  imtil  they  beat  in 
his  brain  like  a  pulse,  with  a  dull, 
recurrent  throb  full  of  passionate 
pain.  The  strength  of  his  manhood, 
quickening  like  a  new-conceived  life, 
cried  that  desire  might  meet  ful- 
filment, that  love  might  have  its 
way;  but  with  grim,  fierce  rage  at 
himself  he  beat  the  thought  down. 
He  followed  no  beaten  path  of 
reasoning;  but  by  a  blind,  headlong 
leap  of  instinct  he  thought  he  under- 
stood. 
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"God!"  he  groaned,  and  opened 
his  arms  wide,  as  if  to  let  his  love  go. 

When  the  next  day  came,  Forrester 
rode  away  with  Dorothy  after  the 
noontime  camp  was  broken.  Frick 
called  after  them  anxiously: 

"Careful,  Jack !   Don't  be  foolish." 

Forrester  waved  his  hand  in  re- 
assurance. '*We  sha'n't  go  far," 
he  said.  "We  sha*n't  lose  sight  of 
you." 

For  a  time  they  held  to  the  trail 
ahead;  then  they  turned  off  to  the 
hills.  Mark  watched  them,  a  dull 
ache  at  his  heart,  imtil  they  passed 
from  view  between  the  rolling  bluffs. 
Though  he  kept  his  lookout,  they 
did  not  reappear.  The  afternoon 
dragged  away  and  the  stm  fell  low, 
mantling  the  valley  with  the  shadows 
of  the  lulls.  Then  the  forms  of  two 
riders  came  in  sight  upon  a  near 
crest,  sharply  silhouetted  against 
the  sky.  Mark  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief;  but  in  the  next  moment 
relief  gave  place  to  a  sudden  qualm  of 
fear.  Those  were  ponies,  and  not 
the  large,  strong  horses  of  the  train. 
Straining  his  eyes,  he  made  out  that 
one  of  the  riders  wore  a  feathered 
headdress,  and  that  both  were  men. 

He  shouted  to  Frick,  pointing  to  the 
hill;  and  on  the  instant  the  two 
began  to  descend  into  the  valley, 
crossing  swiftly  toward  the  train, 
coming  alongside  and  bringing  their 
ponies  to  a  stand. 

They  were  of  another  type  than  the 
tribes  earlier  encoimtered  along  the 
trail;  a  finer  type  physically,  their 
clean-lined  bodies  and  Umbs  of  a 
perfect  mould.  Both  were  quite  naked 
save  for  breech-cloth  and  moccasins, 
their  bodies  and  faces  painted  gro- 
tesquely in  brilliant  hues.  Both 
sat  their  beasts  like  horsemen  bom, 
lithe,  erect,  their  movements  flowing 
into  those  of  the  animals.  But  it 
was  their  faces  that  distinguished 
them  most  of  all — hard,  fierce,  cruel 
faces,  with  something  satanic  in 
their  wide,  thin  Hps  and  restless, 
imrelenting  eyes.  They  were  of  the 
Sioux,  for  a  century  the  scourge 
of  the  Plains. 

One  of  the   teamsters,  spoke   the 


Sioux  tongue,  and  him  Prick  sum- 
moned. 

"They  say  they  're  scouts  of  a  war 
party  that's  out  after  a  band  of 
Pawnees,"  the  man  interpreted. 
"They  say  the  Pawnees  came  up  to 
steal  ponies  and  got  away  with  a  big 
bunch,  and  the  Sioux  are  following. 
The  main  party  is  off  south  in  the 
hiUs." 

"Plain,  damned  lies,  most  likely." 
Frick  commented  bluntly.  "But 
let  them  alone  and  see  what  they  do. 
Watch  them;  that's  all." 

The  Sioux  rode  for  a  little  way  at 
the  front  of  the  train,  but  checking 
their  ponies  skilfully  and  so  falling 
back  little  by  little,  letting  the 
train  go  past  them,  while  they 
observed  it  with  a  hawklike  scrutiny, 
taking  silent  account  of  its  every 
detail  of  men  and  arms.  At  last, 
when  they  had  dropped  quite  to  the 
rear,  they  wheeled  their  ponies  sud- 
denly and  sped  like  the  wind  back  to 
the  hills. 

"I  don't  like  it,"  Frick  said  un- 
easily. "It  looks  bad.  We  '11  make 
camp  early  to-night.  Has  Jack  come 
in  yet.^  What's  the  matter  with 
him?    Ah,  look  there!    Look!" 

Far  ahead,  at  the  south  of  the 
trail,  showing  dark  against  the  gold 
of  the  evening  sky,  rose  a  column  of 
signal  smoke — mounting  and  mount- 
ing, then  hanging  black  and  ominous 
in  the  still  air.  Frick  sat  watching  it, 
his  anxiety  rising  with  it. 

"I  wish  Jack  were  here,"  he  said. 

"Frick!"  Mark  called  sharply. 
"Let  me  have  a  horse,  and  send 
somebody  to  look  after  my  wagon." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
Prick  asked. 

"I  'm  going  to  see  where  Jack  is," 
Mark  answered.  He  would  not  listen 
to  remonstrance  nor  accept  any  offer 
of  company.  "I  can  take  care  of 
myself,"  he  insisted.  "One  man's 
as  good  as  a  dozen  for  this,  unless 
we  find  there  's  something  wrong." 

"Go  ahead,"  Frick  said  grimly. 
"We  '11  camp  right  here." 

Mark  flung  himself  into  the  saddle, 
and  his  strong  horse  swung  into  a  long, 
free  gallop  toward  the  hills.    Already 
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the  full  light  of  day  was  gone,  and 
under  the  bluffs  the  shadows  were 
thickening.  He  urged  his  beast  to  a 
quicker  pace,  eager  to  save  every 
moment  of  daylight  that  remained. 

From  the  first  crest  he  swept  the 
wide  prospect  with  a  hasty  survey. 
Nothing  was  in  sight  save  a  fore- 
ground of  bare  hills,  their  tops 
catching  the  last  of  the  sunlight,  the 
hollows  between  lying  in  a  gray 
half -dusk;  and  beyond  lay  a  limitless 
bare  plain,  stretching  flat  and  desolate. 
No  living  creature  was  in  sight. 

He  turned  to  the  eastward,  keeping 
as  well  as  he  could  upon  the  high 
places.  For  two  miles  he  rode  at 
his  horse's  best  speed.  Then  from 
one  of  the  higher  summits  he  caught 
sight  of  those  he  sought,  a  half-mile 
away,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vale 
below,  and  with  a  shout  he  galloped 
down  to  them. 

They  had  dismounted  and  were 
standing  near  together,  suffering  their 
horses  to  graze  idly  about,  with 
reins  trailing.  Their  isolation  seemed 
complete,  as  though  the  world  held 
them  only.  As  Mark  drew  nearer, 
the  grazing  animals  lifted  their  heads, 
whinnying;  but  the  man  and  the 
woman  did  not  heed.  Forrester 
stood  erect,  with  folded  arms,  and 
Dorothy's  head  was  bent  before  him 
while  she  listened,  intent. 

Again  he  shouted  to  them,  and 
they  drew  apart,  startled,  and  stood 
waiting  until  he  pulled  up  beside 
them.  Then  his  pent  feeling  flashed 
out  in  hot  anger. 

"Jack!  You  fool!  What  kind  of  a 
man  are  you,  to  put  a  woman  in 
such  danger.?'* 

*  *  Danger  ?  * '  Forrester  returned. 
"What  is  it?" 

"There!"  He  pointed  to  the 
signal  smoke,  that  still  hung  faint 
in  the  west.  "You  ought  to  have 
seen  that.  It 's  the  Sioux.  There  's 
a  war  party  watching  us;  a  couple 
of  their  scouts  were  at  the  train  only 
half  an  hour  ago.  We  're  in  for  some 
trouble  before  morning.  Don't  stand 
there,  man!   Get  your  horses,  quick." 

Forrester  ran  toward  the  beasts, 
a  few  yards  away;  but  his  impetuous 


haste  gave  them  alarm  and  they  would 
not  be  caught,  shying  away  from  him 
and  circling  about,  then  striking 
into  a  quicker  pace  and  moving  off 
toward  the  hills  to  the  southward. 
Mark  joined  in  the  chase;  but  the 
two,  riderless  and  with  empty  stirrups 
beating  their  sides,  seemed  thoroughly 
frightened.  It  needed  but  a  Uttle 
time  to  prove  that  the  pursuit  must 
be  long.  He  turned  his  horse  back  to 
where  Forrester  stood  with  Dorothy, 
and  threw  himself  from  his  saddle. 

"There's  no  time  to  lose,"  he  said 
harshly.  "This  horse  '11  carry  you 
both.  I  '11  catch  one  of  yours.  Get 
up.  Jack,  quick!" 

Forrester  flashed  a  swift  look  upon 
him,  then  drew  away. 

"Quick,  you  idiot!"  Mark  shouted. 
"  Get  up!  I  '11  help  Dorothy  up 
behind  you.  Camp  's  two  miles  above. 
Cut  straight  out  to  the  trail  and 
follow  it.  Damn  you.  Jack!  what 
are  you  waiting  for?"  In  a  rage  of 
impatience  he  seized  Forrester  in  his 
arms  and  lifted  him  bodily  toward 
the  saddle;  but  Forrester  pulled 
from  his  grasp. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I'll  not  take 
your  horse." 

With  a  furious  oath  Mark  sprang 
again  to  the  beast's  back  and  bent 
down,  holding  his  hand  to  Dorothy. 
"Help  her.  Jack,"  he  said  between 
his  set  teeth,  and  she  was  lifted  to  a 
seat  behind  him.  "Put  your  arms 
around  me,"  he  commanded;  and 
she  obeyed  at  once.  She  had  not 
spoken  since  his  appearance;  she  had 
made  no  outcry,  given  no  sign  of 
fear,  but  he  felt  her  body  trembling 
against  his  own. 

"Here,  take  my  rifle,"  he  said  to 
Forrester.  "Go  down  to  the  river, 
and  keep  under  the  bank,  in  the 
willows.  Watch  for  me.  If  nothing 
happens,  I  '11  come  back  with  an- 
other horse." 

Coming  out  of  the  hills  into  the 
open  valley,  Mark  could  see  the 
camp  lying  white  in  the  distance — 
that  only,  and  over  the  rest  of  the 
land  a  brooding  quiet.  He  spoke 
briefly  to  the  girl,  to  reassure  her, 
and  lashed  his  horse  into  a  run. 
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He  had  qovered  the  better  part 
of  the  way,  and  was  beginning  to 
blame  himself  for  nursing  a  needless 
fear,  when  there  arose  from  off  to  the 
left  a  cry,  shrill,  many-voiced,  men- 
acing. Along  the  skyline  of  the 
bluffs  horsemen  were  massed,  a 
hundred  strong,  in  quick,  excited 
motion,  and  as  Mark  looked  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  riders  dropped 
over  the  bluff's  edge,  the  others 
following,  a  dusky,  living  cataract, 
charging  down  upon  them. 

A  groan  escaped  Mark's  Hps.  '*  Hold 
tight!"  he  cried,  and  with  pounding 
heels  and  tense,  straining  voice  he 
brought  his  laboring  horse  to  its 
utmost  speed.  More  than  half  a 
mile  lay  between  them  and  safety. 
He  saw  that  he  would  gain  at  least 
a  small  lead  for  the  last  dash;  for  the 
Sioux  must  cut  obliquely  across 
the  intervening  space  between  the 
hills  and  the  trail  to  overtake  them. 
But  so  slight  an  advantage  might 
avail  them  nothing.  He  could  feel 
that  under  the  double  burden  the 
horse's  stride  was  growing  less  sure, 
its  breath  coming  in  ragged,  gasping 
bursts.  Two  hundred  yards  was 
too  narrow  a  margin  for  security. 

A  rifle  cracked,  there  in  the  rear, 
and  then  others,  in  an  irregular  volley. 
No  harm  was  done;  but  Mark  heard 
the  vicious  singing  of  the  balls  as 
they  flew  about  him.  Dorothy  was 
in  greater  danger  than  he.  Knowing 
this,  he  turned  and  caught  her 
with  one  arm  about  her  waist. 
**Let  go!"  he  ordered,  and  swung 
her  to  a  seat  in  front  of  the  saddle 
horn,  keeping  his  hold  upon  her 
there,  clasping  her  against  him,  sitting 
erect  to  make  a  shield  for  her  with 
his  big  body. 

They  were  nearing  the  end  now. 
He  could  see  the  figures  of  the  men 
standing  by  the  wagons  with  rifles  in 
hand.  The  pursuers  were  keeping  on 
with  their  hap-hazard  firing.  At 
the  very  last  he  was  hit;  his  hat  was 
carried  away;  he  felt  a  sharp  sting 
of  pain  where  the  ball  cut  along  his 
scalp,  and  the  warm  blood  flowed 
over  his  cheek.  Then  from  the  camp 
he    heard    a    command    shouted    in 


Cannon's  huge  voice:  "Fire!"  and 
forty  rifles  flashed  together.  A  cheer 
mingled  with  the  echoes  that  rolled 
back  from  the  hills.  The  Sioux  had 
followed  too  far.  Turning  for  one 
quick  backward  look,  Mark  saw  that 
they  had  swerved  from  their  course, 
sweeping  off  to  the  left  in  a  wide 
circle.  A  wounded  pony  was  plunging 
upon  its  knees,  struggling  to  rise, 
and  three  bodies  were  tumbled  shape- 
less on  the  sand  of  the  trail.  Aad 
here  was  safety. 

The  hasty  camp  had  been  well 
contrived.  The  wagons  were  drawn 
together  at  the  side  of  the  trail  in  a 
half-circle,  its  base  opening  toward 
the  river,  whence  Uttle  danger  was 
to  be  feared.  Against  the  wheels 
and  in  the  spaces  between  the  wagons 
were  piled  ,  boxes  and  bales  taken 
from  the  loads,  and  within  this  rough 
barricade  the  oxen  and  horses  had 
been  gathered  and  secured.  At  the 
centre  of  the  camp  were  the  women 
and  children,  encircled  by  piles  of 
freight.  The  place  was  strong  for 
defence;  the  faces  of  the  men  were 
alight  with  eager  excitement. 

Mark's  wound  was  slight.  When 
he  had  given  Dorothy,  white  and 
half-fainting,  into  Mrs.  Cannon's  arms, 
he  went  to  the  river  and  washed 
the  blood  away;  then  returned  to 
where  the  men  lay,  behind  the  bar- 
ricade, and  told  of  what  had  befallen. 
Frick  heard  him  in  silence ;  but  Cannon 
was  less  contained.  Moisture  stood 
in  beads  upon  his  face;  the  cord-like 
veins  of  his  neck  and  forehead  were 
swollen,  and  his  coarse  red  beard 
bristled.  While  Mark  spoke,  the 
giant  was  chanting  a  string  of 
rugged  oaths,  as  though  he  were 
saying  over  a  litany. 

* '  I  'm  going  back  to  see  what*  's  be- 
come of  Jack,"  Mark  said  at  the 
last.  **He  's*  afoot  out  there  some- 
where."    But  Frick  shook  his  head. 

•*No,"  he  said.  "What  good 
would  it  do,  in  the  dark?  If  they 
have  n't  found  him,  he  '11  take  care 
of  himself;  and  if  they  have  found 
him,  one  man  could  n't  do  anything, 
nor  twenty,  likely.  We  can't  spare 
enough.     It 's  hard;  but  here  's  where 
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we  *re  needed  most.  We  *re  not 
done  with  them  yet.  They  '11  come 
back  again  before  morning.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  wait." 

But  the  waiting  proved  weary. 
A  tiny  fire  was  kindled  at  the  river's 
edge,  for  making  coffee;  then  the 
blaze  was  extinguished  for  safety, 
leaving  the  camp  in  total  darkness. 
After  the  hasty  supper,  eaten  where 
they  lay  upon  the  ground,  the  men 
fell  into  a  watchful  quiet,  with  a 
ctirious  commingling  of  courage  and 
fear.  Only  two  or  three  of  the 
company  had  had  experience  with 
savage  warfare;  for  the  others,  any- 
thing that  might  come  would  be  a 
surprise.  As  the  hours  passed,  here 
and  there  one  drowsed  lightly  upon 
his  arms,  and  now  and  then  there  was 
a  fitful  murmur  of  speech;  but  outside 
the  camp  the  gloom  and  silence  were 
profound. 

Midnight  came  and  Forrester  had 
not  appeared.  Mark's  anxiety  for 
the  boy  was  mounting  high;  yet 
when  he  compelled  himself  to  think 
coolly  of  the  chances,  he  felt  that 
he  was  impotent  to  aid.  What 
had  befallen,  these  two  days,  had  put 
a  new  and  curious  aspect  upon  the 
things  that  made  his  Ufe;  his  hopeful 
contriving,  his  stanch  desires,  had 
come  to  naught;  will  and  purpose 
seemed  ntmibed.  Ever  and  again, 
as  he  lay  in  his  place,  there  arose 
before  him  the  picture  of  Dorothy 
and  Forrester,  as  he  had  seen  them 
standing  together  in  the  heart  of  the 
evening  solitude,  and  the  image 
stung  him  with  passionate  pain. 
Once  he  crept  softly  to  the  place 
where  the  women  and  children  were 
sheltered,  hopeful  of  a  word  with 
Dorothy;  but  he  could  not  find  her 
in  the  darkness  and  after  a  moment  he 
returned  to  his  post  and  lay  down 
again  to  his  dull  waiting.  His 
nerves  were  strung  to  the  point  of 
snapping;  every  least  sotmd — the 
tramping  of  the  beasts  near  by,  or 
the  stir  of  the  rising  night  wind  in 
the  dried  grasses — ^made  him  start. 

Suddenly,  past  midnight,  one  of 
the  men  near  him  gave  a  startled 
cry: 


* '  Look  there — west !  They  're  going 
to  bum  us  out!" 

Two  or  three  hundred  yards  away, 
and  to  the  windward,  showed  a 
flare  of  yellow  flame  in  the  wild 
grass,  rising  lazily,  then  bending 
Ughtly  before  the  breeze.  Then  an- 
other appeared,  and  another,  spread- 
ing out  slowly  until  they  were  joined 
in  a  low  line,  gathering  in  volume 
momentarily,  making  a  Uttle  isle  of 
light  in  the  enveloping  darkness. 
The  danger  was  apparent  enough; 
the  grass  at  the  riverside,  where  the 
wagons  were,  was  thick  and  tall 
and  powder-dry. 

"Quick,  boys!"  Frick  shouted. 
"Pull  up  the  grass  around  the 
wagons,  outside  here — quick!" 

They  set  to  work  with  all  their 
strength,  baring  a  strip  of  earth  at  the 
western  side  of  the  camp,  to  make 
a  barrier  against  the  approach  of 
the  fire.  Some  of  the  women  came 
from  their  shelter  to  help,  and  others 
brought  sheets  of  canvas,  soaked 
from  the  river,  piling  them*  where 
they  could  be  used  for  beating  out 
the  flames. 

There  was  not  much  time  for 
preparation.  The  wind  had  caught 
the  fire  at  once,  sweeping  it  forwrard 
with  a  rush.  The  glow  had  turned  the 
darkness  into  a  ruddy  twilight,through 
which  the  hills  and  plain  showed 
spectrally,  the  bodies  of  the  laboring 
men  coming  out  in  sudden  relief 
against  the  white  background  of 
the  wagons.  From  beyond  the  fire 
rifles  began  to  crack,  and  the  balls 
sung  close,  all  around;  yet  the  men 
kept  to  their  work  heroically  to  the 
last,  tearing,  tearing  at  the  tindery 
herbage,  until  the  flames  burst  roaring 
upon  them,  and  they  were  driven 
back  against  the  wagons,  blinded 
and  choking.  But  after  a  moment 
they  caught  up  the  drenched  sheets 
of  canvas  and  were  at  work  again, 
whipping  madly  at  the  fire  in  a 
hand-to-hand  struggle. 

It  was  soon  over.  The  feathery 
grasses  burned  out  almost  in  a  flash, 
and  there  was  left  only  a  broad 
bed  of  embers,  glowing  with  a  sullen 
red.    The  wagons  had  escaped  harm* 
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save  one,  where  a  tongue  of  flame  was 
licking  along  the  edge  of  the  canvas. 
One  of  the  men  sprang  upon  a  wheel 
and  ripped  the  burning  strip  away 
with  his  knife;  then,  with  a  choking 
cry,  he  threw  his  arms  above  his  head 
and  fell  backward  headlong  to  the 
sand,  lying  in  a  huddled,  convulsed, 
heap,  with  an  iron-pointed  arrow 
through  his  throat,  the  blood  flowing 
from  between  his  lips  in  a  crimson 
flood. 

*  *  Look  out !  * '  Frick  screamed.  *  *  Here 
they  come!     Get  back!" 

They  leaped  to  their  places  within 
the  barricade,  seizing  their  rifles. 
Across  the  burned  space  from  the 
hills,  like  an  aftermath  of  the  fire, 
swept  a  horde  of  the  Sioux,  a  full 
himdred,  flying  like  dusky  phantoms, 
yelling  like  a  chorus  of  demons. 

**Wait.  wait!"  Frick  shouted,  his 
voice  shrill  with  frenzy.  '*Aim  and 
shoot  low.    Wait!    Now — FireT* 

Then  came  the  shock  and  terror 
of  chaos.  The  effect  of  the  close- 
range  volley  was  murderous,  as  the 
men  knew  by  the  screams  of  mor- 
tal agony.  But  the  Sioux  were 
too  near  and  the  charge  too  im- 
petuous to  be  checked.  With  in- 
human rage  the  line  flung  itself 
against  the  barricade,  ponies  and 
men  in  inextricable  confusion,  with 
a  hellish  din  of  outcry  and  the  flash 
and  rattle  of  rifle  shots.  The  cooler- 
headed  ones  amongst  the  defenders 
lay  in  their  place  of  retreat  beneath 
the  wagons,  crouched  to  the  ground, 
loading  and  firing  as  they  could, 
careful  that  every  shot  should  coimt 
to  the  utmost;  but  the  fury  of  the 
onset  drove  others  out  of  their  shelter, 
back  toward  the  centre  of  the  camp, 
where  they  stood  together,  fighting 
every  man  for  himself.  No  order 
was  possible;  no  single  voice  could 
be  heard. 

The  barricade  had  withstood  the 
shock  perfectly,  save  in  one  place, 
where  an  emigrant's  wagon  was 
overturned,  making  a  gap  in  the 
line.  Through  this  gap  a  half- 
dozen  of  the  savages  plimged  with 
reckless  daring,  falling  upon  the 
group  within;  and  there  the  fighting 


was  almost  breast  to  breast.  Lying 
where  he  was,  with  a  conscious 
deliberation  that  even  then  surprised 
him,  Mark  levelled  his  rifle  against 
one  of  the  ponies  and  fired.  The 
beast  reared  and  fell  heavily,  crushing 
his  rider  beneath  him.  Again  he 
fired,  and  another  of  the  riders 
dropped  his  uplifted  arms  and  drooped 
slowly  forward  upon  his  pony's  neck, 
clinging  there  limply  for  a  moment 
before  he  fell  to  the  groimd  and 
lay  inert.  Those  who  remained 
of  the  mad  band  turned  and  escaped 
as  they  had  come. 

The  attack  swerved  off  then,  passing 
swiftly  to  the  eastward;  but  there 
the  horde  wheeled  and  was  back 
again,  galloping  furiously  along  the 
wagon-Une,  the  Sioux  lying  upon  their 
beasts'  sides,  firing  beneath  the 
ponies*  throats.  Three  times  they 
passed  thus.  But  the  men  of  the 
camp  had  gathered  again  to  their 
places,  and  at  each  charge  their  rifles 
told. 

The  body  of  the  freighter  who 
had  first  fallen  still  lay  outside  the 
line  of  the  wagons.  At  the  last 
onset,  one  of  the  Sioux,  with  insane 
daring,  rode  close,  flimg  himself 
from  his  pony,  and  stooped  over  the 
dead  man,  drawing  his  knife.  Mark 
saw  and  scrambled  to  his  feet;  but 
Cannon  was  before  him.  Wholly 
heedless  of  danger  he  had  leaped 
from  his  concealment  into  the  open, 
flinging  himself  upon  the  Indian  with 
a  deep-throated  bellow,  casting  his 
huge  arms  about  the  naked  body  and 
crushing  it  against  his  own.  One 
mighty  forearm  was  set  across  the 
dusky  throat,  and  the  painted  face 
bent  backward,  grimacing,  the  eyes 
starting — back  and  back  until  the 
neck  snapped  with  a  hideous  sound. 
The  giant  threw  the  lifeless  body 
from  him  and  stood  erect  with  the 
roar  of  an  enraged  beast. 

Another  volley  from  the  rifles  be- 
neath the  wagons,  and  the  Sioux 
fled,  yelling,  firing  at  hap-hazard,  be- 
coming mere  vague  shapes  in  the 
hanging  smoke-haze,  and  disappearing. 
Then  fell  silence,  save  for  the  stir 
of  the  wind,  that  fanned  the  lingering 
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embers  of  the  burned  grass  to  a  dull 
glow. 

For  a  long  time  Mark  lay,  his  face 
buried  upon  his  arms,  his  heart 
pounding,  his  brain  reeling.  Voices 
began  speaking  about  the  camp, 
but  he  heard  no  word  distinctly. 
By  and  by  he  arose  and  staggered  to 
the  women's  shelter. 

"  Dorothy!  "  he  called,    "  Dorothy!" 

She  came  to  him  at  once.  He  took 
her  cold  hand  in  his,  holding  it 
against  his  breast,  bending  above 
her  across  the  low  barrier. 

"Thank  God!"  be  breathed.  She 
did  not  speak,  but  put  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  clinging  to  him  in  a 
passion  of  sobs.  Presently  he  re- 
leased himself  gently. 

"I  'm  going  to  see  what 's  become 
of  Jack,"  he  said.  "I  can't  stand 
this  any  longer.  Dorothy — ■"  He 
took  her  bowed  head  between  his 
hands,  turning  her  face  to  his  with  a 
tender  strength,  then  stooped  and 
kissed  her  upon  the  lips.  "Good-byel" 
he  whispered,  and  left  her. 

He  crept  stealthily  to  the  river 
bank,  avoiding  being  seen,  and  fol- 
lowed the  water's  edge  down-stream 
for  a  little  distance,  until  he  had 
passed  beyond  the  camp.  Then 
he  threw  ofE  his  boots  and  entered 
the  water,  wading  out  until  he  had 
found  his  depth,  and  there  suffering 
himself  to  drift  with  the  rapid  current, 
listening  keenly,  keeping  a  sharp 
watch  upon  the  bank. 

Three  hundred  yards  below  he  saw 


a  figure  moving  through  the  willow 
thickets  toward  the  camp,  Swimming 
closer,  he  made  sure  that  it  was 
Forrester;  but  he  was  cautious.  He 
withdrew  again  toward  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  until  his  feet  touched 
bottom  near  a  small  island  that 
was  covered  with  scrub  growths. 
Then  he  called  across  the  water 
quietly: 

"Jack !    Jack!" 

He  saw  the  figure  pause  and  stand 
in  an  attitude  of  listening. 

"Jack!"  he  called  again,  with 
greater  confidence.  "Out  here!  This 
is  Mark." 

The  answer  was  a  shot.  He  felt 
that  he  was  struck — somewhere — he 
could  not  be  sure  where.  There  was 
no  agony  of  pain,  but  only  a  dull 
consciousness,  as  of  one  half  awake, 
that  some  dreadful  thing  had  come 
upon  him.  He  sank  once  beneath 
the  water;  then  with  a  despairing 
strength  he  waded  toward  the  island 
— falling — crawling  on  hands  and 
knees  through  the  shallows,  dragging 
himself  out  upon  the  sand  and 
lying  there  at  his  length,  closing 
his  eyes  wearily. 

Once  he  awoke,  chilled  through  and 
through,  yet  wanting  the  will  to 
stir,  and  sinking  back  into  uncon- 
sciousness. And  again,  half  aroused, 
he  wondered  if  he  dreamed  or  if  he 
heard  in  reality  the  rattle  of  rifles 
and  the  lusty  noise  of  battle;  but 
ere  he  could  be  sure,  again  oblivion 
fell  upon  him. 


{To  be  continued ) 
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THE  RECORD  OP  TWO  CONVERSATIONS 


By  Randall  Blackshaw 


The  death  on  October  i6th  of  the  widow  of  Jefferson  Davis,  sometime  President  of 
the  Confederacy,  gives  timeliness  to  these  notes  of  two  conversations  with  this  very  in- 
teresting woman,  in  her  latter  days. — Editors  Putnam's. 


After  an  exchange  of  letters  on  the 
subject  of  a  volume  of  reminiscences 
which  I  had  proposed  her  writing, 
I  called  on  Mrs.  Davis  at  her  apart- 
ment in  the  Gerard,  123  West  44th 
Street,  New  York,  on  June  2,  1904. 
In  answer  to  my  suggestion,  she 
had  replied  that  she  found  sustained 
thought,  even  when  it  involved  no 
effort  to  record  its  results,  far  too 
fatiguing  to  justify  her  in  any  at- 
tempt to  write  the  story  of  her  life. 
Moreover,  she  added,  all  of  the  story 
that  was  worth  recording  was  em- 
bodied in  her  published  Life  of  Mr. 
Davis.  Her  letter  seemed  final,  and 
I  had  called  rather  as  an  act  of 
courtesy  to  an  old  acquaintance 
than  with  any  idea  of  inducing  her 
to  alter  her  mind. 

I  was  surprised,  therefore,  to  find 
that  her  memory  seemed  to  be  ex- 
cellent; that  her  forgetting  of  names 
was  no  more  marked  than  in  the  case 
of  many  people  far  younger  than 
herself  (she  was  then  eight-and- 
seventy),  and  that  her  conversation, 
earnest  and  animated  as  it  was, 
seemed  neither  to  excite  nor  exhaust 
her.  This  encoiiraged  me  to  renew 
my  suggestion  that  she  should  com- 
mit her  recollections  of  men  and 
things  to  writing,  even  if  it  should 
prove  necessary  to  invoke  assistance. 
She  shied  at  the  idea  of  collaboration 
however,  saying  that  she  would 
never  be  willing  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  errors  of  a  second 
person.  So  I  dropped  the  subject 
for  the  time  being,  merely  saying 
that  if  she  shotdd  ever  do  as  I  desired 
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I  would  get  General  Miles  (her 
husband's  jailer  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  her  own  pet  aversion)  to  write 
a  preface  for  the  book;  a  bantering 
suggestion  which  she  took  most  good- 
naturedly. 

Apropos  of  her  incapacity  to  write 
of  her  life  without  making  mistakes 
of  fact,  she  told  of  the  loss  of  a  gold 
watch,  with  charm,  etc.,  that  had 
been  given  to  one  of  her  daughters 
when  a  child.  While  the  search  for 
it  was  in  progress — ^and  it  w^s  a  very 
thorough  one,  for  the  memento  was 
highly  cherished  as  the  gift  of  hun- 
dreds of  subscribers, — she  described 
the  watch  to  a  visitor  as  a  very  large 
one,  and  the  charm  as  proportionate 
in  size.  When  the  trinket  was  found 
and  brought  into  the  house,  it  proved 
to  be  a  particiilarly  tiny  one,  and  the 
charm  correspondingly  small!  Her 
chagrin  was  gr6at;  turning  to  Mr. 
Davis  she  exclaimed,  "Never  again 
believe  a  word  I  say! " 

Of  her  husband  she  related  this 
anecdote:  In  the  course  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  the  remnant  of  a 
** swagger*'  New  Orleans  regiment 
that  he  commanded — some  360  men 
in  all — ^was  charged  by  a  body  of 
2000  gaily  caparisoned  horsemen. 
**The  prettiest  sight  I  ever  saw," 
said  Mr.  Davis.  **But  weren't  you 
frightened  ? '  *  asked  his  wife.  *  *  Scared 
out  of  my  boots,"  he  replied.  **But 
I  was  wondering  all  the  time  what  I 
should  say  to  the  parents  of  those 
young  fellows  if  I  got  back  to  Louisi- 
ana alive.  There  was  one  by  my 
side  whose  mother  had  said  to  me: 
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'Bring  him  back  to  me;  he  is  all  I 
have  in  the  world.'  Suddenly  his 
head  was  struck  by  a  shot.  As  his 
brains  spattered  over  me  I  lost  all 
fear,  and  had  only  a  great  longing 
for  vengeance.  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
slay  that  whole  body  of  cavalry  with 
my  own  unaided  hand.  ** 

Mrs.  Davis  was  much  incensed  at 
what  she  termed  a  diatribe  against 
General  Grant  by  Owen  Wister.  Her 
admiration  of  the  great  Union  soldier 
was  unaffectedly  cordial.  Whether, 
if  he  had  been  the  Southern  military 
leader,  he  would  have  made  as  good 
a  fight  at  the  close  of  the  war  as  Lee 
did,  she  rather  doubted,  but  she 
admitted  his  great  ability,  and  spoke 
with  feeling  of  his  magnanimity 
to  his  vanquished  foe  at  Appo- 
mattox— an  indication  of  his  innate 
kindliness.  She  had  read  his  Me- 
moirs with  hearty  appreciation  of 
their  frankness  and  honesty.  Even 
if,  sometimes,  he  didn't  get  exactly 
right  the  report  of  an  engagement  in 
which  he  had  taken  part,  he  stated 
only  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth,  and  suppressed  nothing  that 
he  knew.  **No  one  in  the  whole 
land,  outside  of  his  own  family," 
said  Mrs.  Davis,  **  sympathized  with 
General  Grant  more  deeply  than  I 
in  those  dark  days  when  he  lay 
dying  on  Mt.  McGregor." 

One  of  her  anecdotes  related  to 
Bishop  Potter  of  New  York.  His 
reception  of  the  Confederate  Presi- 
dent's widow  at  the  Diocesan  House, 
which  she  visited  by  appointment  in 
behalf  of  an  English  clergyman  seek- 
ing a  living  in  the  Diocese  of  New 
York,  would  appear  to  have  been 
marked  by  somewhat  less  than  his 
characteristic  urbanity.  Her  mem- 
ory carried  the  very  words  in  which 
he  had  dismissed  her  suit;  and  she 
was  surprised — and  annoyed — to  dis- 
cover, on  getting  home  to  her  diction- 
ary, that  his  pronunciation  of  **  Si- 
loam,"  novel  as  it  sounded,  was 
undoubtedly  correct! 

On  my  telling  her  that  I  had 
walked  from  Stratford  to  Shottery 
with  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  not  long 
since,  carrying  a  walking-stick  pre- 


sented by  Mr.  Davis  to  her  step- 
father, the  late  Dr.  Charles  Mackay, 
Mrs.  Davis  told  me  how  it  happened 
that  the  poet  and  her  husband  knew 
each  other  so  well.  Not  long  after 
his  release  from  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  while  he  was  still  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  his  confinement,  Mr. 
Davis  had  gone  to  England, 'and  his 
doctor  had  advised  her  to  take  him 
on  a  holiday  jaunt  into  Scotland. 
She  was  unable  to  leave  her  children 
in  London,  however,  and  Mr.  Mackay 
kindly  volunteered  to  be  his  travel- 
ling companion.  So  they  went  north 
together,  making  a  long  stay  at  Lord 
Abinger's  seat  in  Scotland,  and  visit- 
ing also  Mr.  Blackwood,  the  Edin- 
burgh publisher,  and  a  Southern 
friend  settled  at  Glasgow,  who  had 
contributed  a  battery  to  the  Con- 
federate cause.  The  holiday  lasted 
for  several  months,  fully  restored 
Mr.  Davis's  health,  and  incidentally 
made  very  warm  friends  of  the  ex- 
President  and  Dr.  Mackay,  the  author 
of  that  rousing  song,  **  There  's  a  good 
time  coming,  boys !" 

Mrs.  Davis  knew  Fanny  Kemble 
and  her  husband.  Pierce  Butler,  of 
Philadelphia  and  Georgia.  She  de- 
scribed the  actress  as  an  enormous 
woman  with  a  red  face  and  huge 
arms,  always  very  dicolletSe  in  the 
evening,  but  mannish  in  her  attire  by. 
day;  rough  and  outspoken  always, 
but  capable  of  kind  acts,  springing 
from  generous  impulses.  When  she 
saw  her  huge  figure  on  the  platform 
at  the  first  of  a  series  of  her  readings, 
she  regretted  having  subscribed  for 
the  course;  but  when  the  reading 
began,  she  forgot  the  actress's  phy- 
sique and  was  lost  in  admiration  of 
her  genius.  The  play  was  **  Macbeth," 
and  every  incident  from  beginning 
to  end  was  burned  into  the  hearer's 
consciousness  as  if  she  had  been  an 
eyewitness  of  the  scenes,  and  over- 
heard the  speakers  in  real  life.  The 
performance  made  it  easy  to  realize 
the  effect  produced  by  Mrs.  Siddons 
on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Butler  had  given  a  large  part 
of  his  fortune  to  his  wife,  from  whom 
he  lived  apart,  owing  to  incompati- 
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bility  of  temper.  When  he  lost  the 
rest  of  it,  years  afterwards,  and  took 
a  hall  bedroom  up  several  pairs  of 
stairs  in  a  Philadelphia  boarding- 
house,  moved  by  a  desire  to  make 
reparation  she  went  to  see  him  and 
trudged  all  the  way  to  the  top  of  the 
house  before  being  announced.  The 
negro  servant,  who  had  shown  her 
up,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  rolled 
out  her  name — **Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble 
Butler."  Her  husband,  with  whom 
she  had  not  spoken  for  ten  years  or 
so,  turned  and  faced  her  with  a  cold- 
ly polite  word  of  recognition;  where- 
upon, flushed  and  panting  from  her 
unwonted  exertion,  and  chagrined  at 
this  reception  of  her  overtures,  she 
burst  out  with,  ** Pierce,  you're  a 
beast  r* 

R.  and  I  spent  several  hours  with 
Mrs.  Davis  on  a  Friday  night,  three 
weeks  later.  At  about  eleven  o'clock 
we  got  up  to  go,  but  she  urged  us  to 
stay  longer,  and  it  was  after  mid- 
night when  we  left  her  drawing- 
room.  Among  the  many  anecdotes 
she  related  was  this:  At  the  time 
the  ill-fated  Narciso  Lopez  was  ar- 
ranging one  of  his  strokes  for  the 
liberation  of  Cuba,  about  1850,  Mr. 
Davis  was  asked  to  command  the 
expedition.  He  declined  the  post,  but 
heartily  recommended  Robert  E.  Lee 
as  decidedly  the  best  man  for  the 
purpose  in  America.  Mr.  Lee  was 
duly  sounded  on  the  subject,  and 
came  at  once  to  Washington  to 
talk  it  over.  The  prospect  dazzled 
him,  and  he  would  have  liked  to 
head  such  an  expedition  in  the  cause 
of  freedom;  but  when  he  asked  Mr. 
Davis  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
do  it,  in  view  of  his  being  in  the 
military  service,  and  was  told  that 
he  would  have  to  resign  his  com- 
mission as  a  matter  of  course,  he  put 
the  temptation  aside.  Mrs.  Davis 
said  that  when  she  saw  Lee  on  this 
occasion,  he  was  the  handsomest 
man  **of  his  coloring"  she  had  ever 
seen.  She  could  hardly  express 
strongly  enough  the  impression  his 
** beauty"    made   on   her.     In   after 


.years,  as  she  put  it,  he  **hid  his  face 
behind  a  beard. " 

Of  Wade  Hampton,  whom  she 
regarded  as  **the  finest  product  of 
modem  civilization,"  she  told  several 
stories.  One  related  to  his  devotion 
to  his  wife.  In  her  last  illness,  when 
she  was  wasted  away  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  could  easily  carry  her 
in  his  arms,  she  asked  one  evening 
to  be  "walked."  So  he  carried  her 
up  and  down  th6  room  till  he  was 
tired,  and  then  laid  her  down  on  the 
bed.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than 
she  asked  to  be  walked  again;  so 
once  more  he  took  her  up  and  carried 
her  till  he  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
But  whenever  he  laid  her  down  sHe 
asked  to  be  carried  again;  and  so 
throughout  the  night  he  bore  her  in 
his  arms  with  brief  and  infrequent 
intermissions.  As  day  broke,  he 
made  some  excuse  for  leaving  the 
room,  saying  he  would  return  in  a 
moment;  but  no  sooner  had  the  door 
closed  behind  him,  than  he  swooned 
from  utter  exhaustion. 

At  a  battle  in  which  Gen.  Hampton 
commanded  the  Confederate  forces, 
he  rode  to  the  top  of  a  slight  eminence 
whence  he  could  watch  the  advance 
of  his  troops  and  incidentally  keep 
an  eye  on  his  two  sons,  both  of  them 
officers.  A  shot  laid  Preston,  the 
more  refined  and  scholarly  of  the 
young  men,  dead  on  the  field  before 
his  father's  eyes.  His  brother  Wade 
hastened  to  his  side,  only  to  be 
struck  down  by  a  shell.  Whereupon 
the  Greneral  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and, 
drawing  his  sword  as  he  rode,  en- 
gaged in  a  desperate  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  the  foe  beside  the  bodies 
of  his  sons.  Before  long  he  himself 
was  felled  by  a  sabre  cut  across  the 
brow — the  only  occasion  in  modem 
times,  Mrs.  Davis  fancied,  when  a 
cavalry  general  in  command  had  been 
wounded  in  a  hand-to-hand  con- 
flict with  the  enemy.  That  night 
three  ambulances  drove  up  to  the 
Hamptons*  house — one  carrying  the 
father,  another  his  wounded  name- 
sake, and  the  third  the  body  of  his 
son  Preston. 
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IV 


RELATION  OP  SYMBOLISM  TO  THE 
READER  OR  SPECTATOR 

A  DISTINGUISHED  man  of  letters  re- 
marked after  seeing  ** Ghosts**  that 
it  made  all  other  art  seem  dead.  The 
average  audience  leaves  the  theatre 
under  the  impression  that  it  has  been 
looking  on  at  life  itself.  The  lessons 
of  the  play,  its  structure,  the  artist 
behind  it  are  nothing.  The  vision  is 
filled  with  Oswald,  sin-consumed, 
motionless,  in  the  sunny  room,  de- 
manding with  dull,  toneless  voice, 
**The  sun— the  sun." 

There  may  be  a  lesson  behind  it — 
the  sins  of  the  fathers.  But  the 
lesson  is  not  what  the  audience  cares 
for — at  present.  There  may  be  art. 
It  is  a  minor  thing.  The  vividness  of 
the  play,  the  reality,  the  horror,  are 
what  stir  one,  and  linger.  If  proof 
of  Ibsen's  greatness  were  needed,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  one 
need  not  understand  a  single  stroke 
of  the  intricate  art  of  the  play  to  be 
moved  by  its  power.  Oswald,  with 
the  steady,  consuming  fire  eating 
into  his  life,  and  his  mother  fluttering 
helplessly  near,  are  realities.  They 
move  us,  as  all  great  art  moves,  by 
being  more  real  than  reality  itself. 
No  one  thinks  of  the  symbol;  its 
existence  is  scarcely  guessed;  it  re- 
veals the  thing  it  stands  for  without 
obtruding  itself.  Yet,  from  almost  the 
first  lines  to  the  climax,  where  it 
flames  against  the  night  sky,  in  ruins, 
the  Orphanage  stands  for  Oswald. 
Built  as  a  monument  to  Captain 
Alving's  memory,  to  expiate  the  evil 
he  has  done,  it  is  doomed  from  the 
start.  Nothing  with  the  taint  of  his 
memory  on  it  can  endure.  *'It  will 
burn,"  says  Oswald,  **like  the  other. 
Everything  will  burn.  There  won't 
remain  a  single  thing  in  memory  of 
my  father.  Here  am  I,  too,  burning 
down." 


The  test  of  a  S3nnbol  lies  in  its 
revealing  power.  It  is  introduced  to 
reveal  character  or  soul-action,  and 
its  power  to  do  this  is  its  justifica- 
tion. The  reader,  or  the  spectator, 
may  not  guess  its  existence.  But  he 
will  be  moved  by  it.  He  feels  what 
he  cannot  understand  or  see.  Later, 
when  the  symbol  is  perceived,  it 
clarifies  the  vision.  One  does  not  have 
to  know  the  symbol  of  the  pistol  to  be 
fascinated  by  Hedda  Gabler.  He 
does  have  to  know  it  to  understand 
her.  It  is  the  attempt  to  explain 
Hedda  without  understanding  her 
that  has  led  to  criticism  more  con- 
scientious than  enlightening.  A  cer- 
tain anxious  woman  confided  to  me 
after  seeing  Miss  O'Neil's  inter- 
pretation of  Hedda,  that  she  thought 
she  understood  what  Ibsen  meant, 
in  every  place  but  one.  She  was  not 
qmte  sure  what  he  meant  when  he 
made  Hedda  tell  Lovborg  so  and  so. 
**It  did  not  seem  consistent.'*  As  if 
poor  Hedda  were  ever  consistent — 
except  in  her  explosions  and  her 
dread  of  ennui  and  of  scandal.  That 
Hedda  Gabler  has  other  meaning 
than  a  pistol,  or  Nora  than  a  tar- 
antelle,  is  obvious.  But  one  is  not 
likely  to  come  upon  this  meaning 
until  the  symbol  is  flashed  upon  it. 
Then  it  becomes  simple,  incongruities 
fall  away,  related  parts  slide  into 
place,  and  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
stands  out  clarified  and  vivid.  This 
is  the  office  of  symbol.  If  it  does  this 
without  obtruding  itself,  it  has, 
doubtless,  vindicated  its  right  to  be. 
That  it  is  complex,  intricate,  minute, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is 
artificial.  The  branchings  of  life  are 
microscopic.  One  may  construct  a 
cunningly  wrought  flower  that  shall 
lack  only  perfume,  or  he  may  drop 
into  the  rich  soil  of  his  imagination 
a  tiny  seed  that  shall  push  its  pair 
of  leaves  above  the  ground  to  expand 
in  leaf  and  blossom.  **The  Lady 
from    the  Sea"  is  not  an  ingenious 
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conception,  but  a  beautiful  growth 
of  the  under-sea — its  long  tentacles 
beckoning  and  floating,  appearing 
and  disappearing,  eluding  always  the 
understanding,  but  stirring  the  im- 
agination till  it  looks,  with  clear 
eyes,  into  the  depths,  sees  there  what 
Ibsen  saw,  and  delights  in  it  with 
him. 

For  Ibsen  is  only  doing  in  the 
drama  what  the  most  modem  of 
musicians  has  done  in  another  art. 
When  in  the  Rheingold-prelude  to 
the  **Niebelungen  Ring*'  the  Walhalla 
motive  sounds  its  deep,  beautiful 
challenge  and  the  S)rmpathetic  listener 
sees  the  Walhalla  towers  rise  through 
shadowy  distance,  and  rock  at  last 
to  their  downfall,  his  soul  sings 
within  him.  The  prelude  is  full,  for 
him,  of  beautiful  pictures,  mysterious 
meanings,  too  subtle  to  put  into 
words,  fading  almost  before  they  are 
bom,  emerging  from  the  motives, 
rising  and  faUing  in  swift  enriching 
waves,  reaching  to  the  farthest  bound 
of  space.  The  Ustener  who  knows 
nothing  of  motive  or  structure  or 
plan  is  moved  by  the  music.  But 
he  does  not  know  wh^t  it  is  that  has 
happened  to  him.  He  sees  no  visions. 
He  hears  no  voices  calling.  The 
Wotan  motivie,  with  its  stem,  down- 
reaching  strength,  touches  him  and 
he  responds.  It  breaks  across  the 
rippUng  music  of  the  Rhine  Daughters 
bringing  its  portent  of  tragedy — 
Wotan  —  Father  of  Gods  —  Rhine 
maidens  —  guarded  gold  and  curse 
— Lold  —  Fire-charm  —  the  Sword — 
Siegfried  —  the  call  of  birds,  and  at 
last,  again,  the  Walhalla  motive — 
grand  and  triumphant  and  myste- 
riously sad They  do  with  him 

what  they  will.  He  is  a  child  in  the 
hands  of  a  master. 

But  to  the  musician  the  motives 
bring  a  deeper  joy.  His  soul  rises 
to  stand  beside  that  of  the  master 
overlooking  the  world. 

Of  Wagner's  music-dramas,  Mr.  H. 
T.  Finck  writes: 

They  can  indeed  be  enjoyed  in  a  passive 
sort  of  way  without  paying  any  special 
attention  to  the  Leading  Motives,  which, 


even  in  that  case,  make  an  impression  by 
their  musical  beauty,  emotional  realism, 
and  unconscious  association  of  ideas;  but 
he  who  would  experience  aU  the  delights 
these  art-works  are  capable  of  giving  must 
bring  his  active  attention  to  bear  on  the 
recurrence  and  ramification  of  the  Leading 
Motives;  then  will  he  participate  in  the 
joys  which  Wagner  must  have  felt  when, 
in  the  white  heat  of  inspiration,  he  gave 
them  their  subtle  significance. 


IB8BN  S  SYMBOLISM  DBPINBD 

The  decade  from  1867  to  1877 
marks  a  dead  centre  in  Ibsen's  work. 
Except  for  the  "Emperor  and  Gal- 
ilean," which  was  the  mere  elabora- 
tion of  a  sketch  made  in  Rome  some 
years  before,  and  which  bears  no  rela- 
tion, either  in  content  or  in  interest, 
to  the  time  in  which  it  was  written — 
except  for  this  play  he  produced  no 
art- work  from  the  writing  of  "The 
Young  Men's  League, "  begun  in  1868, 
to  the  presentation  of  "Pillars  of 
Society"  in  1877.  Up  to  this  period 
he  had  produced,  from  the  time  he 
was  twenty  years  old,  an  almost 
regular  succession  of  dramatic  works 
of  highly  romantic  character;  after 
this  penod,  from  1877  to  1899,  ^® 
produced  every  other  year  a  play 
of  the  most  reaUstic  nature — each 
play  belonging  to  the  same  order, 
and  the  whole  differing  in  every 
regard  from  the  work  of  his  earlier 
period.  They  make  in  all  a  dozen 
plays  that  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
significant  work,  artistically,  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Certainly  the 
nineteenth  century  has  no  parallel  to 
offer  to  the  change  of  ideal  that  they 
mark.  At  the  age  of  fifty,  after 
thirty  years  of  writing  and  thinking, 
Ibsen  began  his  life  work  anew.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  Tolstoi  changing 
from  artist  to  reformer  in  his  old  age, 
and  Wagner,  after  middle  life,  compos- 
ing "Parsifal"  and  the  "  Niebelungen 
Ring,"  the  greatest  operas  of  musical 
history.  But  Tolstoi  only  struck,  in 
each  successive  work,  a  little  more 
loudly  the  note  of  the  reformer,  a 
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little  less  clearly  the  note  of  art,  till 
the  voice  of  the  artist  was  lost;  and 
Wagner  but  brought  to  perfection  in 
''Parsifal"  the  motives  that  shaped  the 
•'Flying  Dutchman"  and  "Tanhau- 
ser"  and  "Lohengrin."  Neither  Tol- 
stoi nor  Wagner  changed  his  ideal. 

But  Ibsen  faced  squarely  about. 
He  forswor6  the  gods  of  his  youth 
and  waited  ten  years  for  the  dawning 
of  a  new  hierarchy.  He  had  worked 
twenty  years,  now  he  waited  ten, 
and  again  he  wrought  twenty.  That 
is  the  sum  of  his  life  work,  fitting 
itself,  approximately,  into  decades 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  curious.  The 
work  of  the  first  twenty  years  is  of 
the  most  ultra-romantic  character. 
All  literature  would  have  to  be 
searched  to  find  a  companion  piece 
for  Peer  Gynt  in  its  romantic  emphasis. 
The  plays  of  this  earlier  period — 
which  are  romantic  and  poetic  and 
highly  artistic — deal,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  past.  The  work  of 
the  second  period  is  realistic.  It  is 
written  in  prose  and  it  deals  entirely 
with  the  present.  Thus  a  change  of 
artistic  ideal  that  is  generally  ac- 
complished only  by  generations  has 
taken  place  in  the  life  and  soul  of  one 
man.  Ibsen's  realistic  work  is  even 
more  perfect  and  finished  than  his 
romantic.  It  is  as  if,  when  a  yoimg 
man,  he  had  engaged  in  literature 
through  mere  overflow  of  spirit,  a 
kind  of  "Viking  energy  that  must  ex- 
pend itself — in  historical  romance, 
in  Norse  fancy,  in  finished  phrase 
and  hurried,  tumbling  rhymes  and 
lines — work  so  spontaneous  and  in- 
tricate and  finished  that  it  has  taxed 
translators  to  the  utmost  to  give  a 
conception  of  its  free,  bubbling  nature 
and  exact  perfection  of  form.  Then 
there  came  a  pause.  The  man  seems 
to  have  stayed  his  hand,  consider- 
ing: Why  should  I  •fashion  these 
romantic  trifles,  playthings  of  art? 
The  men  and  women  of  my  own  time, 
society,  life  as  it  is, — ^these  are  what 
fascinate  the  mind  and  elude  it. 
He  planned  a  new  play,  **The  Young 
Men's  League."  It  should  be  in 
prose,  and  it  should  treat  of  Nor- 
wegian society  of  the  present  day. 


He  sets  forth  his  ideal  in  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse: 

There  is  one  point  which  I  must  dis- 
cuss with  you.  You  think  my  new  dra- 
ma ought  to  be  written  in  verse,  and 
that  it  will  gain  an  advantage  if  it  is. 
Here  I  must  simply  contradict  you;  for 
the  piece  is,  as  you  will  find,  developed 
in  the  most  realistic  way  possible.  The 
illusion  I  wish  to  produce  is  that  of  truth 
itself;  I  want  to  produce  upon  the  reader 
the  impression  that  what  he  is  reading 
is  actually  taking  place  before  him.  If  I 
were  to  use  verse,  I  should  by  so  doing  be 
stultifying  my  own  intention  and  the  ob- 
ject which  I  placed  before  me.  The  variety 
of  every-day  and  unimportant  characters 
which  I  have  intentionally  introduced  into 
the  piece  would  be  effaced  and  blended 
into  one  another  if  I  had  allowed  them  all 
to  converse  in  a  rhjrthmic  movement.  .  .  . 
— My  new  drama  is  not  indeed  a  tragedy 
in  the  old-world  signification  of  the  word* 
but  what  I  have  tried  to  depict  in  it  is 
human  beings,  and  for  that  very  reason 
I  have  not  allowed  them  to  talk  the 
"language  of  the  gods  1 " 

"The  Young  Men's  League"  has,  in 
itself,  no  interest.  It  is  prosaic,  hard 
and  unconvincing.  Biographically 
it  has  the  greatest  interest.  In  it 
Ibsen  had  tried  and  failed.  Then  he 
waited.  Ten  years  earlier  he  had 
made  a  similar  attempt  at  prose 
form  in  ** Love's  Comedy,"  a  satiric 
drama  treating  of  modem  society. 
Failing  to  satisfy  himself,  failing  in 
realism,  that  is,  he  had  turned  the 
whole  bodily  into  verse,  sometimes 
line  for  line  and  sometimes  with  free 
hand.  He  had  recognized  that  prose 
is  the  form  suited  to  treatment  of 
modem  life,  and  prose  he  could  not 
handle;  therefore  he  returned  to 
verse.  But  now,  ten  years  later, 
a  change  had  come  over  him.  He 
would  not  return  to  the  old  form 
and  he  could  not  go  on.  Therefore 
he  waited. 

He  was  intensely  interested  in  the 
life  and  problems  of  his  own  time. 
They  fascinated  and  eluded  him.  He 
must  treat  these,  or  nothing.  But 
he  was,  flrst  and  foremost,  ail  artist 
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— ^more  artist  than  reformer.  He 
would  never  write  a  second  "Young 
Men's  League." 

Slowly,  it  may  be,  out  of  the  years 
of  waiting,  or  in  a  flash,  the  secret  of 
his  later  art  form  came  to  him.  Sur- 
rounded in  his  Dresden  retreat  by  the 
noblest  art-work  of  the  past,  and  by 
the  ** Music  of  the  Future,"  with  its 
richness  of  harmony  and  melody  and 
dramatic  motive,  he  groped  his  way  to 
a  new  dramatic  form  such  as  no  play- 
wright had  ever  dreamed.  Art  form  he 
must  have.  He  would  write  of  the 
people  of  his  own  time;  therefore  he 
must  write  in  prose.  And  prose  as  a 
dramatic  form  was  unknown.  He 
must  hew  it  out  of  the  rock  of  his 
own  being.  In  1877  he  produced 
•*  Pillars  of  Society."  His  form  was 
found.  He  has  never  varied  from 
it.  He  has  only  perfected  and  de- 
veloped it. 

The  new  form  was  symbolism. 

Literature,  as  the  record  of  uni- 
versal experience,  has  gradually  ac- 
quired certain  symbols  that  have 
become  conventionalized — a  kind  of 
stage  property  of  poets  and  artists 
and  common  people.  The  lily  is  a 
symbol  of  purity,  the  eagle  of  strength, 
red  of  passion,  and  gray  of  peace. 
These  are  symbols  that  carry  their 
meaning  in  the  mere  naming  of  them. 
They  serve  their  use  most  perfectly 
when  the  symbolic  quality  is  most 
revealed.  Rossetti's  work  is  full  of 
conventional  symbolism  —  mystery 
and  charm  and  unreality.  We  walk 
among  his  poems  as  in  a  garden  where 
perfume  and  shape  and  color  haunt 
the  senses  with  curious,  hidden  mean- 
ing. One  may  not  pluck  a  flower,  or 
touch  it,  lest  the  dream  be  broken. 

Of  this  conventional  symbolism 
Ibsen's  work  has  no  trace.  His  work 
gives,  first  and  foremost,  a  sense  of 
intense  reality — of  actuality  even. 
It  is  not  till  later  that  a  hidden  intent 
is  guessed,  and  when  this  intention 
is  traced  to  its  source,  the  symbols 
discovered  are  original.  Each  of 
them — ^the  pistol,  the  tarantelle,  the 
wild  duck,  the  white  horses,  the 
rotten  ship — ^reveals  perfectly  that 
for  which  it  stands.    They  originate 


in  Ibsen's  imagination,  and  serve  his 
purpose  because  they  are  the  concrete 
images  of  his  thought. 

The  symbolism  of  character — ^if 
it  may  be  so  called — ^in  which  a 
character  stands  for  a  universal  type, 
— Othello  for  jealousy  and  Macbeth 
for  ambition — is  found  in  the  work 
of  Ibsen's  earlier  period.  In  his 
first  play,  **Catilina, "  for  example, 
the  two  women  Aurelia  and  Furia 
embody  two  abstract  principles  in  the 
life  of  Catiline,  one  drawing  out  all 
that  is  tender  and  gentle,  the  other 
inciting  him  to  wild  deeds.  Jaeges 
calls  attention  to  them  as  prototyper 
of  Ibsen's  later  women.  Symbolism 
of  this  more  obvious  character  will 
be  found  in  both  Ibsen's  earlier  and 
later  plays,  as  in  all  dramatic  work. 
But  symbolism  of  this  sort,  if  it 
may  be  called  symbolism  at  all, 
differs  from  the  conventional  ord- 
er in  that  it  attains  its  highest  ex- 
cellence when  the  symbolic  quality 
is  submerged  and  the  reality  appears 
to  occupy  the  stage  alone.  Othello 
is  not  embodied  jealousy,  but  a 
jealous  man;  Rita  AUmers  is  not  the 
embodiment  of  physical  beauty  and 
wealth,  but  a  living  woman  who 
charms  the  senses. 

It  is  not,  however,  types  of  this 
sort  that  are  referred  to  when  Ibsen's 
symbolism  is  mentioned,  but,  as  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  in  **A  Doll's 
House"  and  ** Hedda  Gabler, "  a  sym- 
bol that  stands,  first,  for  a  char- 
acter of  the  play;  and  second,  as 
has  not  yet  been  shown,  for  the 
meaning  of  the  play  as  a  whole. 
An  object  or  event  is  used  as  a  central 
theme  or  motive  of  the  play.  To 
this  symbol  the  ostensible  action  of 
the  play  moves,  and  from  it,  it 
recedes.  This  object  or  event,  as  the 
tarantelle,  also  stands  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  play,  whose  soul  is  the 
stage  of  the  play;  and  thus  the 
symbol  stands,  at  last,  for  the  play 
itself. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  this  artistic 
device  that  enabled  Ibsen  to  go  on 
with  the  prose  drama.  **0n  the 
whole,"  he  had  written  earlier  to 
Mr.   Gosse,  '*my  feeling  is  that  lit- 
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erary  form  ought  to  be  in  relation 
to  the  amount  of  ideality  which  is 
spread  over  the  representation."  This 
he  had  at  last  achieved.  His  prose 
dramas  preserve  the  sense  of  reality. 
They  **  produce  upon  the  reader  the 
impression  that  what  he  is  reading 
is  actually  taking  place  before  him.'* 
But  they  convey  at  the  same  time 
a  sense  of  art,  of  removal,  a  picture  set 
in  its  frame,  a  touch  of  the  higher 
reality  that  is  called  truth,  a  meaning 
underlying  and  refining  the  whole. 
This  sense  of  art  is  produced  by  the 
use  of  symbol.  It  reserves  itself, 
is  not  puffed  up,  thinketh  not  of 
itself  more  highly  than  it  ought;  but 
all  the  time  it  is  there,  constant,  per- 
vasive, convincing — persuading  the 
spectator  that  that  which  he  looks 
upon  is  life  itself  and  that,  more  than 
life,  it  is  truth. 


VI 


CHRONOLOGICAL    DEVELOPMENT    OF 
IBSEN'S   use   op  SYMBOL 

The  first  use  of  symbolism,  in 
"Pillars  of  Society,"  reveals  it  as  a 
perfect  intellectual  conception.  Ibsen 
had  not  put  pen  to  paper  till  the 
whole  was  clear  before  him.  The 
Indian  Girl,  the  rotten,  unseaworthy 
vessel,  patched  up  between  trips, 
endangering  the  life  and  property 
entrusted  to  her,  is  Bemick,  the 
councillor,  owner  of  the  Indian  Girl, 
the  man  to  whom  are  intrusted  the 
interests  and  well-being  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  in  whose  keeping  they 
are  as  safe  as  the  ventures  entrusted 
to  the  rotten  ship.  Intellectually  the 
conception  fails  at  no  point.  The 
symbol  is  clearly  conceived  and  it  is 
so  woven  into  the  structure  of  the 
play  that  the  two  cannot  be  separated. 
But  the  result  is  not  satisfying.  The 
play  convinces  the  intellect,  but  not 
the  soul.  It  lacks  atmosphere,  vi- 
tality, and  inevitableness.  It  is  not 
convincing.  It  does  not  grip-  the 
imagination. 

In  the  next  play,  **  A  Doll's  House," 
Ibsen  has  met  this  difficulty.  The 
play  is  life  itself.    It  has  its  symbol 


and  it  lays  hold  on  the  sympathy 
of  the  reader.  But  again  it  fails  of 
artistic  completeness.  The  symbol 
does  not  fit  at  all  points.  It  is  more 
loosely  wrought  into  the  whole  than 
in  "Pillars  of  Society."  It  does, 
however,  give  atmosphere.  A  "Doll's 
House"  is  full  of  flitting  unrest  and 
weighted  with  a  heavier  meaning. 
This  is  its  note,  its  tone.  "Pillars  of 
Society"  has  no  tone.  It  is  cold — 
intellectually  correct,  but  without 
atmosphere.    It  lacks  color. 

It  is  in  "Ghosts"  that  Ibsen  must, 
at  last,  have  felt  that  he  had  more 
nearly  satisfied  his  ideal.  It  is  a 
tainted  play.  One  shrinks  from  it  as 
from  something  unclean.  Yet  it 
bums,  etches  itself  in,  as  does  no 
other  of  Ibsen's  plays.  It  is  probably 
remembered  as  is  no  other — a  play 
of  loathing.  The  hospital,  closely 
inwoven  with  the  tragedy  of  Oswald's 
soul — or  body,  shoidd  one  say? — is 
unclean  from  the  start.  Captain 
Alving's  memory  is  upon  it.  The 
play  fits  closely  in  every  point. 
Oswald  and  the  hospital  are  both 
"on  the  Captain  Alving  foundation"; 
Parson  Manders,  with  his  blundering, 
short-sighted,  pious  advice,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  existence  of  both; 
in  both,  Mrs.  Alving  strives  to  whiten 
her  husband^s  memory;  neither,  alas, 
is  insured;  and  both  burn — the  hos- 
pital flaring  on  its  hill  at  midnight, 
only  the  foundations  smouldering  till 
the  dawn,  and  Oswald  burning,  a 
gray,  pale  ghost,  in  the  Ught  of  the 
rising  sun.  The  play  does  not  lack 
vision  or  atmosphere.  One  who  has 
seen  "Ghosts"  has  seen  symbolism 
perfectly  conceived  and  executed. 
The  subject  may  be  loathsome,  but 
the  art  is  very  nearly  perfect. 

"An  Enemy  of  the  People,"  Ibsen's 
response  to  the  storm  of  opposition 
roused  by  "Ghosts,"  is  polemical  and 
bears  the  marks  of  strife.  Society 
is  poisoned  at  the  source,  Ibsen  has 
tried  to  point  out  the  evil  and  he  is 
met  by  a  storm  of  abuse.  Dr. 
Stockmann  discovers  the  impurity 
of  the  baths,  on  which  the  life  of  the 
town  depends,  he  points  it  out,  and 
is  stoned  and  hooted  at,  and  driven 
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from  his  home.  The  symbol  holds 
throughout,  but  it  is  not,  artistically, 
as  perfect  as  in  "Ghosts."  Ibsen  has 
forgotten  his  art,  for  the  moment,  to 
defend  himself,  and  the  art  suffers. 

In  **The  Wild  Duck"  he  has  re- 
gained his  serenity.  Once  more  he 
stands  away  from  his  subject  and 
sees  it,  detached,  in  the  clear  light  of 
art.  People  are  no  longer  antagonists, 
stoning  the  would-be  reformer.  So- 
ciety is  a  helpless  thing,  wounded  by 
tradition,  sickened  under  convention; 
with  clipped  wings  it  passes  its  days 
in  a  strange,  dim  loft,  with  only 
a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky  or  the 
free  air  of  heaven.  The  wild  duck 
is  a  symbol  of  the  Ekdal  family, 
and,  through  them,  of  humanity — 
wounded  and  imprisoned  in  its  net  of 
fate.  The  mechanism,  in  this  play, 
has  become  more  intricate  and  perfect. 
The  bird  stands  not  for  one  person, 
but  for  three — grandfather,  father, 
and  child — and  in  each  a  new  note  is 
struck.  The  atmosphere  of  fantastic 
unreality  that  plays  about  the  realism 
in  this  drama  could,  perhaps,  have 
been  given  in  no  other  way  as  by 
the  wUd  duck — confined  in  the  dingy 
loft,  with  its  stale  Christmas  trees 
and  tub  of  water,  and,  in  the  back- 
ground, rabbits  and  pigeons  moving 
vaguely.  The  play  has  been  more 
sharply  criticised  than  any  other  of 
Ibsen's.  One  prominent  and  fair- 
minded  reviewer  said  that  it  is  best 
characterized  by  its  own  adjective, 
and  that  no  sane  person  could  read  it 
to  the  end.  It  has  been  criticised 
chiefly  for  its  fantastic  quality  and 
for  its  unreality — ^the  two  effects 
for  which  the  artist  was  striving! 
He  would  seem  to  have  succeeded. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  art  that 
Ibsen's  plays,  which,  more  than 
those  of  any  other  dramatist,  are 
written  for  the  stage,  should  thus  far 
have  been  more  read  than  actei 
They  are  not  for  the  closet.  The 
acting  is  almost  indispensable  to 
their  understanding.  The  action  is 
static,  not  progressive,  and  is  better 
seen  than  narrated.  The  mere  turning 
of  leaves  separates  important  things 
that   on   the    stage   flash   together, 


revealing  the  whole.    In  "The  Wild 
Duck,"  for  instance': 

(Ekdal  and  Hjalmar  have  gone  up  the 
stage.  Each  is  pushing  aside  one-half  the 
sliding  door.  .  .  .  Through  the  opening 
of  the  door  is  seen  a  large  irregular  loft, 
with  odd  nooks  and  comers,  and  a  few 
stove-pipes  here  and  there.  There  are 
skylights,  through  which  bright  moonlight 
falls  upon  certain  parts  of  the  great  room. 
Others  are  in  darkness.) 

After  a  little  Hjalmar  and  Hedvig 
close  the  doors.  But  the  spectator 
still  feels  the  big,  uncanny  room 
behind  the  closed  doors.  The  next 
morning  they  are  opened  again. 

(The  morning  sun  is  shining  in  through 
the  skylights,  many  pigeons  are  flying 
hither  and  thither,  others  are  perched 
cooing  on  rafters;  the  hens  cackle  now 
and  again,  at  the  further  end  of  the  loft.) 

The  doors  remain  open  through 
the  scene  that  follows.  The  most 
ordinary  spectator  will  find  his  im- 
agination taken  hold  on  by  the  weird, 
phantasmal  upper  loft  that  seems  to 
open  like  an  inner  meaning  within  the 
play  itself.  He  may  not  recognize 
consciously  that  the  wild  duck, 
crouching  on  her  nest  in  the  back- 
ground, is  a  symbol  of  the  helpless 
Ekdal  family — of  the  grandfather, 
pottering  about  and  tending  on  her, 
of  Hjalmar  with  his  romantic  ideals, 
and  of  little  Hedvig  herself,  nearly 
blind,  whose  weakened  eyes  cannot 
bear  the  light  of  the  sun.  But  the 
symbol,  crouching  there,  will  take 
hold  on  his  imagination,  will  grip 
it  close.  He  will  feel  the  meaning  that 
he  could  not  put  into  words.  On  the 
ordinary  reader,  turning  page  after 
page  in  half-impatient  haste,  the  sym- 
bolism will  be  lost,  not  only  to  the 
intellect,  which  is  of  least  moment, 
but  in  the  color  and  tone  of  im- 
pression. **The  Wild  Duck  "reveals 
more  clearly  than  any  previous  play 
the  very  intimate  relation  of  the 
symbol.  "Symbolism,"  writes  M. 
Emile  Faguet,  "may  be  an  ornament, 
an  additional  interpreter  of  the  au- 
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thor's  thought;  and  an  ornament 
is  never  superfluous  if  it  is  fair  and 
well-chosen.  .  .  .  Symbolic  drama  is 
one  in  which  a  S3nnbol  is  introduced 
occasionally,  by  way  of.  explanation, 
or  commentary,  or  as  an  element  of 
beauty."  Ibsen's  symbols  are  not 
ornaments.  The  very  marrow  of  his 
meaning  is  in  them.  Remove  the 
wild  duck  from  the  play — he  could 
still  have  represented  Ekdal  and 
Hjalmar  and  Hedvig  all  devoted  to 
some  fantastic,  futile  ideal.  But  the 
bodying  of  that  ideal  in  the  actual 
wild  duck  gives  the  play  its  at- 
mosphere, and  its  air  of  unreality, 
such  as  no  abstract  ideal  could  give. 
It  lights  up  the  characters  and  their 
helpless  degradation  as  nothing  else 
could  do.  The  wild  duck  in  captivity 
is  Ekdal  and  Hjalmar  and  Hedvig. 
Through  it  we  see  the  pUght  of  the 
family — the  plight  of  humanity.  In 
other  words,  the  play  is  the  wild 
duck.  It  gives  substance,  form,  and 
atmosphere.  Remove  it  and  the 
whole  structure  faljs  apart,  the  at- 
mosphere takes  to  itself  wings.  We 
have  left  only  an  intellectual  heap 
of  bones. 

In  **Rosmersholm"  the  symbol 
stands  not  for  a  living  character  in 
the  play,  but  for  a  dead  woman. 
The  white  horses  that  haunt  Rosmers- 
holm  are  the  power  of  Beate,  the 
dead  woman — superstition  —  strug- 
gling with  Rebecca — the  woman  of 
new  thought — for  Rosmer's  soul. 
Beate,  now  that  she  is  dead  and  of 
the  past,  holds  her  husband  with 
fatal  grasp.  It  is  a  shadowy,  spectral 
play,  with  haunting,  mystic  touches, 
tracks  of  the  white  horses  that  follow, 
follow  always,  till  they,  too,  Rebecca 
and  Rosmer,  are  swept  over  the 
flowing  dam  and  Beate's  memory 
is  appeased.  The  white  horses  ride 
no  more.  By  voluntary  sacrifice  has 
the  debt  to  the  past  been  wiped  out. 

**The  Lady  from  the  Sea,*'  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
Ibsen's  plays,  as  ** Ghosts"  is  the 
most  powerful,  seems  to  mark  a  turn 
in  Ibsen's  thought.  From  this  time 
on,  the  individual  becomes  his  hope. 
It  is  a  play  full  of  the  opalescent  color 


and  free  tide  of  the  sea.  One  can 
well  believe  that  Ibsen  while  writ- 
ing it  *'  would  stand  for  hours  on 
the  landing-pier,  gazing  down  into  the 
depths  or  up  at  the  distance."  The 
depths  and  the  distance  are  both 
in  it. 

It  is  the  first  play  in  which  the 
problem  of  the  soul,  as  distinct  from 
that  of  society,  is  presented.  Ibsen 
seems  to  have  said :  *  *  Society  is  poisoned 
at  its  source.  It  will  not  be  saved  by 
me;  lam  *An  Enemy  of  the  People.* 
Neither  can  it  save  itself.  Only 
through  the  power  of  the  free  soul, 
acting  freely,  can  help  come.  The 
Lady  from  the  Sea  is  the  soul — 
humanity — imprisoned  by  conven- 
tion. The  symbol  is  the  open  sea,  the 
Stranger,  that  is  calling  to  her, 
always,  to  leave  the  stifling  inland 
f yord  and  to  return  to  the  free  life  of 
the  open  sea."  The  play  will  be 
taken  up  again  in  connection  with 
the  more  intimate  relations  of  the 
symbol.  Both  for  its  beauty  and  for 
its  meaning  it  is  entitled  to  close 
study. 

The  hard,  metallic  lustre  of  "Hedda 
Gabler  "  is  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
soft  iridescence  of  **The  Lady  from 
the  Sea."  One  hardly  knows  which 
of  these  two  plays  to  name  as  the 
most  perfect  example  of  Ibsen's 
art.  In  each  the  plot  is  compact 
and  plain,  the  symbol  close,  and  the 
atmosphere  in  keeping  with  plot  and 
character  and  meaning.  The  symbol 
of  "Hedda  Gabler" — in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Payne  mentions  it 
as  a  play  having  only  the  merest 
traces  of  symbolism — is  clean-cut 
and  vivid.  One's  admiration  at  the 
skill  with  which  it  is  used  to  heighten 
effects  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
in  this  play,  for  the  first  time,  Ibsen 
introduces  a  definite  accompanying 
symbol  which  plays  and  interplays 
with  that  of  the  pistol;  namely,  the 
manuscript,  which  is  used  throughout 
as  the  symbol  of  t>e  soul  of  the  poet. 
It  is  this  which  Hedda  destroys  at 
the  climax  scene,  even  before  Lov- 
borg's  body  yields  to  her  destructive 
power.  And  it  is  over  the  manuscript 
that  Tesman,  the  man  of  letters,  and 
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Thea,  Loyborg's  good  angel,  are  at 
work,  in  the  last  scene,  trying  to 
piece  together,  from  scattered  notes, 
something  that  may  yet  be  saved  to 
the  world,  when  the  sound  of  Hedda's 
pistol  breaks  the  silence. 

**  Hedda  Gabler,"  moreover,  is  the 
first  play  in  which  other  characters 
than   the   main   one   stand   out    as 
unmistakable  symbols.     Hedda,  that 
is,  as  the  main  character  of  the  play 
has  her  symbol,  the  pistol;   and  she 
in  turn  is  a  symbol — if  it  may  be  so 
called.    She  is  not  merely  a  woman, 
but    a    type — ^the    cold,   destructive 
woman    of    intellectual    power   who 
kills  the  soul  of  the  poet.    And  side 
by  side  with  her  are  other  types — 
Thea,  the  goddess  woman,  the  poet's 
good  angel  who  would   inspire  him 
and   save    him   to   the   world;    and 
Diana,  the  huntress,  who  pursues  him 
and  degrades  him  through  his  lower 
nature.      Beside   them   are   the   two 
masculine  types,  the  mere   student, 
Tesman,  and  the  man  of  the  world. 
Judge    Brack,  who,    too,  play   their 
part  in  the  tragedy  of  the  poet's  soul. 
There  have  been  hints  of  the  use  of 
characters,  other  than  the  main  one, 
as  types  or  symbols  in  former  plays. 
Gregers,  the  reformer,  the   dog  who 
plunges  to  save  the  wild  duck,  and 
Dr.    Relling,   who   schemes   only   to 
make  its  captivity  bearable,  are  types 
of  this  order,  as  is  also  Rebecca,  the 
new    woman,    of    free    thought    and 
action,  in  *'  Rosmersholm."    But   in 
**  Hedda  Gabler,"  for  the  first  time, 
the  whole  cast  has  been  blocked  in 
types.   It  becomes   thus  one  of  the 
most  condensed  and  powerful  of  Ib- 
sen's plays;   and   this  condensation, 
this  effect  of  stored-up  energy,  adds 
much   to    the    hard    brilliancy  that 
characterizes  the  play. 

The  two  notes  struck  in  **  Ros- 
mersholm  " — first,  that  the  real  prob- 
lem of  society  is  that  of  the  struggle 
between  the  old  order  and  the  new, 
and  second,  that  w^man  is  to  play  an 
important  £^nd  inevitable  part  in  this 
struggle — are  again  sounded  in  the 
"  Master  Builder  Solness."  In  Hedda 
there  was  a  hint  of  woman's  relation 
to  the  vital  problem  of  society.    But 


it  is  not  till  **  The  Master  Builder  " 
that  the  two  notes  sound  out  together, 
clear  and  unmistakable. 

Solness  is  of  the  old  order.    He  is 
deeply   jealous   of   the   new,    which 
he  hinders  and  thrusts  back  at  every 
point.    He  is  not  only  jealous  of  the 
new,    but    distrustful    of    himself — 
almost  to  the  point  of  insanity.     His 
symbol  is  the   climbing   of   a    high 
steeple  to  place  upon  it  the  builder's 
wreath.    This  he  did  years  ago,  when 
he   himself  was  of  the   new  order. 
Courage  then  was  in  his  heart.    Is  it 
there  now?     He  has  taken  no  risks 
for  years.    He  builds  only  comfortable 
homes,  domestic  villas.     He  puts  on 
a  tower — ^when  the  owners  will   let 
him — ^but  he  himself  never  climbs  to 
the  top  to  place  upon  it  the  crowning 
wreath.    He  is  beset  by  a  conviction 
of  his  inherent  failure  and  by  the  fear 
of  the  new  generation.     It  will  crowd 
him  out — as  he  has  crowded  out  old 
Brovik,   the   broken-down   architect 
to  whom  he  is  heartlessly  cruel.     He 
can  not  be  otherwise.     He  dare  not. 
Then  into  his  life  courage  comes  once 
more,   and   daring.      Hilda   Wangel, 
the    ** little     Hilda"    whom   he   had 
loved  the  day  that  he  climbed  so  high 
and  who  had  loved  him,  comes  to 
claim  him.     He  has  made  to  her  a 
promise.      Under   her   inspiration   it 
comes  back  to  him — **all  that  he  had 
meant  to  be  and  failed  in  the  making." 
Once  more  he  will  be  strong.    He  will 
carry  the  wreath  to  the  top  of  the 
new  house  that  he  has  built — ^to  the 
highest    point    of    the    tower.      He 
climbs  it   amid  the   wonder  of  the 
crowd,   the   new  generation   looking 
on,  incredulous.    He  places  the  wreath 
on     the     topmost     point.         When 
they  pick  him  up  he  is  dead.    **My — 
my  Master  Builder,"  Hilda  calls  him. 
He  has  been  hers,  once  more,  and 
has  dared.     But  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  obey  her  will.     The  new 
generation,  only,  can  climb  and  dare. 
But  woman  gives,   always,   her  ad- 
miration    to    the    old   order.      She 
incites  it  to  repeat  the  brave  deeds 
of  its  youth,  and  when  it  fails,  she 
still     worships  —  **  My  —  my  Master 
Builder," 
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Ibsen  has  written  two  plajrs  of 
the  soul — of  the  soul,  that  is,  as 
separate  from  modem  society  and  its 
problems.  In  the  first  of  these, 
•*The  Lady  from  the  Sea,"  the 
meaning  of  the  play  still  centres 
about  the  relation  of  the  soul  to 
society,  to  social  conventions.  In  the 
second,  **LittleEyolf,"  the  soul  is  at 
last  divorced  from  time  and  place — 
freed  to  itself  and  its  essential 
problems.  The  characters  are  modem, 
and  the  setting;  but  that  is  a  detail. 
Little  Eyolf  is  a  drama  of  the  soul — 
the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  of  modern 
life.  In  it  the  soul  passes  from  careless 
childhood  and  the  Ufe  of  the  spirit, 
through  the  temptation  of  the  senses, 
through  remorse  and  failure,  out,  at 
last,  into  the  freer,  fuller  life  of 
himxanity.  At  first,  to  the  boy  and 
youth,  the  soul  is  the  accompaniment 
of  living.  The  body  is  subordinate  to 
it.  In  the  man  the  body  gains  sway 
and  draws  him  away  from  the  soul. 
Out  of  this  Eyolf  is  bom,  crippled 
and  helpless;  and,  through  Eyolf, 
is  bom^remorse.  Then  at  last  comes 
the  true  man,  no  longer  concerned 
for  the  body  nor  even  for  his  own 
soul,  but  working  gladly  for  htmianity. 
The  universal  love  is  bom. 

Of  "Little  Eyolf  "  Mr.  Payne  says 
that  "even  the  most  persistent  of 
searchers  for  symbols  may  possibly 
be  content  to  take  this  play  for 
what  it  is,  and  see  in  it  nothing  more 
than  a  direct  transcript  of  life  under 
ideal  conditions  arranged  by  a  con- 
summate artistic  sense."  One  may 
be  more  than  content  to  take  it  as  a 
direct  transcript  of  life  under  ideal 
conditions  arranged  by  a  consummate 
artistic  sense.  But  he  will  presently 
find  that  the  consummate  artistic 
sense  of  the  writer  of  "Little  Eyolf" 
has  led  him  to  employ  for  the  ren- 
dering of  its  "sadness  and  sweetness" 
the  most  complex  and  delicate  piece 
of  symbolism  his  work  has  known. 
Little  Eyolf,  with  his  crutch  and  his 
open,  haunting  eyes,  is  the  symbol 
of  his  father's  broken  life.  He  is  at 
once  the  maimed  soul  and  the  remorse 
that  fills  it.  There  is  thus  a  subtle 
crossing  of  symbolism  in  the  play. 


Eyolf  seems  now  the  crippled  soul 
and  now  the  remorse  that  follows 
Allmertf  as  the  rats  follow  the  Ratwife. 
He  is  both,  and  the  symbols  cross  and 
interplay  in  him  as  they  cross  and 
interplay  in  the  life  of  Allmers,  who 
is  hatmted  by  remorse  even  before 
he  is  conscious  of  what  it  means. 
He  has  neglected  his  other  "Little 
Eyolf,"  his  soul's  mate,  and  his  soul 
is  sick.  But  he  does  not  know  what 
it  is  that  troubles  him,  that  gnaws 
and  gnaws  and  will  not  give  him  rest. 
The  play  may  be  called  the  tragedy  of 
the  soul  and  body.  The  body  is  "a 
creature  of  the  earth,"  the  soul  is 
"akin  to  the  sea  and  the  heavens." 
The  soul  meets  a  body  and  becomes 
absorbed  in  it  and  in  its  delights, 
forgets  its  higher  needs,  and  Little 
Eyolf,  the  crippled  child,  is  bom — 
and,  remorse.  The  soul  longs  to 
leave  the  body,  to  go  back  to  its  own, 
to  the  soUtudes  out  of  which  it  came, 
longs  for  death.  Then,  of  a  sudden, 
it  finds  itself  and  returns,  voluntarily, 
to  take  up  the  crippled  life  and 
remorse — ^to  carry  it  always.  The 
selfish,  individual  life,  interested  only 
in  the  problems  of  its  own  soul  and 
body,  must  widen  out  into  the 
universal  life  and  love  —  perhaps 
through  defeat  and  remorse.  Soul 
and  body  can  join  in  making  peace 
with  the  haunting  eyes. 

"John  Gabriel  Borkman"  is  the 
play  in  which  double  symbolism — a 
symbol  that  looks  toward  the  past  and 
one  that  looks  toward  the  future — ^is 
first  used  clearly  and  fully.  We  have 
hints  of  this  form  in  "A  Doll's  House" 
and  "Ghosts."  But  not  till  **John 
Gabriel  Borkman,"  the  last  play  of 
the  series,  do  we  find  it  used  in  per- 
fection. It  is  a  play  of  Shadows  and 
Dead  Folk.  The  inevitable  escape 
of  the  new  life  from  the  past  finds 
its  climax  and  its  symbol  in  the 
elopement  of  Erhart  Borkman  from 
the  fluttering  shadows  of  his  home. 
In  this  play  Ibsen  returns  once  more 
to  the  struggle  between  the  old  order 
and  the  new.  It  is  his  final  word. 
The  old  cannot  hold  the  new.  It 
may  believe  in  itself — Borkman, 
the  sick  wolf,  pacing  his  upper  room, 
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gloats  over  his  successes  of  the  past 
an<i  longs  only  to  renew  them  in 
the  life  of  his  son.  Mrs.  Borkman, 
sitting  below,  hard  and  cold,  broods 
over  her  injuries  and  plans  how  they 
shall  be  avenged  by  that  same  son; 
while  Ella  Rentheim,  the  sick,  half- 
dead  woman,  is  striving  to  lay  hands 
on  the  youth,  to  carry  him  away 
from  this  stem,  bleak  house,  to  place 
him  in  a  sunnier  home  where  he  may 
carry  out  the  ideals  of  the  past — 
her  ideals  of  love  and  S3nnpathy. 
But  he  slips  from  them,  each  and  all, 
and  glides  away  on  the  sledge  with  sil- 
ver bells.  He '  *  must  live  his  own  life.  * ' 
The  symbol  is  closely  inwoven  with  the 
plot.  It  is  at  once  detailed  and  clear. 
The  play  is  filled  with  shadows,  but  it 
has  none  of  the  perplexing  interplay 
of  **  Little  Eyolf."  The  shadows  are 
clear,  not  confused.  They  are  a  pale, 
gray  company  that  reach  out  entreat- 
ing, threatening,  loving  hands  to  the 
Ufe  that  is  slipping  from  them. 


Ibsen  is  at  heart  an  optimist. 
He  could  not  close  his  life's  work 
with  a  note  of  negation.  **When 
We  Dead  Awaken"  is  a  clear, 
ringing  call  to  the  future.  It  is  a 
play  of  hope  in  which  he  gathers 
up  the  threads  of  all  preceding 
plays.  Its  importance  as  a  part 
of  his  Message  will  be  seen  later. 
It  is  the  symbol  of  a  past  that 
has  failed  and  a  future  that  now, 
through  free  choice,  shall  be  glorious 
— the  life  of  the  mountain  heights — 
the  life  of  the  soul  newborn.  It  is 
at  once  ** Epilogue"  and  Prophecy. 
It  takes  the  soul  up  into  the 
mountains,  high  and  higher,  above 
the  mists,  whence  shall  be  seen  at 
last  a  new  day.  The  ideal  woman, 
waking  at  last  from  her  long  sleep, 
looks  out  upon  the  world  with  clear 
eyes.  **The  Day  of  Resurrection" 
takes  us  to  the  Dawn.  Beyond  the 
dawn  one  may  not  look,  even  above 
the  mists. 


{To  be  continued ) 


The  Editors 
Clearin^=House 


The  Boy  Adjutant 

"Attention,  battalion  I  Shoulder — 
arms  1  Prepare  to  open  ranks  I  To  the 
rear,  open  order,  march!    Front  ! " 

Onlookers,  and  the  two  or  three  com- 
panies of  the  regiment  who  heard  the 
squeaky  voice  of  the  boy  adjutant,  were 
in  a  broad  grin  as  the  pale-faced  stripling 
marched  to  the  centre  of  the  command  to 
finish  his  duties  at  its  first  dress-parade. 
The  young-rooster-like  voice,  slim  form, 
pale  face,  awkward  gait,  and  none  too  well 
fitting  uniform  of  the  boy,  who  lacked  a 
couple  of  years  of  his  growth,  afforded 
amusement  to  the  thousand  young  men 
of  the  regiment  for  weeks;  and  as  for  the 
colonel  and  other  officers  who  had  had 
experience  in  the  big  war — well,  their 
savage  looks  would  not  make  nice  pictures 
for  an  illustrated  article,  nor  their  words 
be  suitable  reading  for  the  yoimg. 


It  was  intended  for  a  crack  regiment — 
the  cream  of  all  the  State  had  sent  out. 
To  hear  the  colonel's  and  other  officers' 
comments  on  the  boy  who,  they  said,  had 
been  foisted  upon  them  for  the  important 
position  of  adjutant,  was  to  be  cumbered 
with  doubts  about  its  becoming  a  crack 
regiment.  But  they  couldn't  shake  him 
off.  The  Governor  was  on  the  boy's 
side.  When  the  colonel  and  other  officers 
appealed  for  a  "competent  man,  and  not 
a  child  with  imchanged  voice,"  the 
Governor  sent  back  word,  "Give  the  boy 
a  chance."  They  gave  him  a  chance, 
but  started  in  faithless,  disgusted,  with 
wry  faces. 

Two  months  from  the  beginning  of  that 
begrudged  chance,  which  the  colonel  and 
his  associates  were  sure  would  prove  a 
dismal  failure,  the  regiment,  not  yet 
prepared  by  drill  and  discipline  for  such 
an  experience,  was  pushed  into   a    great 
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battle.  Throughout  the  fight  the  boy 
adjutant  was  the  only  mounted  officer  the 
regiment  saw  or  heard.  He  rode  along 
the  line,  in  front  of  the  men,  smiling  like 
a  schoolboy  at  a  snow-balling,  and  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  place  his 
changing  voice  rang  out  with  words  that 
cheered  the  thousand  youngsters. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  contest.  The 
boy  rode  well  to  the  front  to  get  a  look 
at  the  enemy.  Returning  he  hurried 
along  the  line  and  said  to  the  men,  with 
the  same  cracked  voice  that  had  so  greatly 
amused  them  two  months  before,  "They 
are  coming,  boys;  hold  your  fire  until 
they  reach  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  then 
give  them  a  volley."  And  the  **boys" 
did  as  the  boy  adjutant  directed.  The 
Confederates  were  repulsed.  Different 
sort  of  talk  about  the  boy  adjutant  was 
heard  through  the  camp  after  the  battle. 
All  who  talked  praised  the  squeaky-voiced 
adjutant.  The  colonel  and  his  associates 
had  nothing  to  say.  The  necessities  of 
the  regiment,  not  the  colonel  and  his 
chums,  had  afforded  the  boy  adjutant  a 
chance,  and  he  had  more  than  *'made 
good."  Not  long  after  that  the  colonel 
resigned  and  fell  back  where  nerve- 
wrenching  bullets  were  unheard.  Later 
on  the  other  field  officers  slipped  away  in 
the  same  manner,  backed  by  nothing 
that  added  glory  to  their  records. 

It  became  a  crack  regiment,  all  right, 
but  not  through  the  colonel  and  his  sneer- 
ing chums.  The  boy  adjutant  had  a  large 
share  in  converting  it  into  a  crack  com- 
mand, and  as  a  partial  reward  for  his 
efforts  the  Governor  made  him  a  field 
officer — placed  the  gold  leaves  of  a  major 
upon  his  shoulders.  The  boy  was  eighteen, 
then,  and  had  his  growth.  Until  the  war 
ended  he  was  in  command  of  the  regiment. 
He  was  twice  wounded.  When  the  war 
was  over  he  led  his  crack  regiment  back 
to  his  State,  with  six  commissions  in  his 
pocket — two  as  colonel,  one  from  the 
Governor,  the  other  from  the  President, 
a  brevet;  two  as  lieutenant-colonel,  one 
from  the  Governor  and  the  other  from 
the  President,  a  brevet;  one  as  major 
from  the  Governor;  and  his  first  com- 
mission as  the  boy  adjutant. 

And  since  then  Presidents  have  given 
him  ten  other  commissions — as  second  and 
first  lieutenant,  captain,  major,  lieutenant- 


colonel,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
major-general  of  volimteers,  brigadier- 
general  of  regulars,  major-general  of 
regulars,  and  Lieutenant-General  —  the 
highest  commission  given  to  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Army.  He  is  no  longer 
the  boy  adjutant.  He  is  Lieutenant- 
General  Arthur  MacArthur. 

So  you  see  it  is  not  always  best  to  judge 
a  boy  by  his  pale  face  and  changing  voice. 

J.  A.  Watrous,  Lt.-Col.,  U.  S.  A. 


Midsummer  Science 

No  American  is  content  with  an  effect 
unless  he  can  put  the  cause  before  it. 
When  the  cause  is  not  immediately  ap- 
parent, he  falls  back  upon  Science,  and 
with  rays,  radium,  and  resolution  promptly 
finds  what  he  is  looking  for.  As  a  general 
thing  he  is  then  allowed  to  put  several 
capital  letters  after  his  name;  and  all  of 
us  are  glad  we  live  in  such  enlightened  days. 
The  number  of  startling  causes  for  sundry 
evils  set  forth  in  the  newspapers  during 
the  past  summer  was  so  remarkable  that 
I  have  been  moved  to  collect  them,  and  to 
set  forth  the  results  of  my  diligence. 

Whenever  a  census  of  asylums  is  taken, 
a  great  cry  arises  about  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  insane  persons.  The  in- 
crease in  immigration  and  the  birth-rate 
being  far  too  simple  an  explanation, 
learned  men  delve  in  the  cauldrons  of 
science  and  give  us  reasons — as  many, 
in  fact,  as  there  are  "leaves  in  Vallom- 
brosa."  Perhaps  the  absurdest  of  these 
were  the  two  assigned  in  as  many  Phila- 
delphia newspapers. 

STRAWBERRIES  DRIVE  US  CRAZY! 

STARTLING  INCREASE  IN  INSANITY  NOTICED 
WITH  ADVENT  OP  LUCIOUS  PRUIT 

AFFECT  EATERS'  NERVES  AND 

BRAINS 

The  statement  embodied  in  these  headlines 
was  attributed  to  Dr.  B.,  who,  being 
questioned,  could  only  say  that  the  time 
of  juicy  shortcakes,  etc.,  was  the  time 
when  insanity  was  most  rampant,  and  as 
the  fruit  affected  many  people  by  covering 
them  with  rash,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  affect  the  brain  as  well  I  Of 
course,  the  doctor  may  be  right,  though 
one  cannot  but  suspect  him  of  rashness, 
and  wondering  whether  he  himself  has 
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been  indulging  in  strawberry  shortcake. 
The  other  reason  for  insanity  to  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  City  of  Fraternal 
Affection  was  presented  in  the  following 
"scare-head": 

AUTOMOBILES    DRIVE    US    CRAZY! 

THB  RUSH  OP  THB  MOTOR  CAR  AND  OP  BX- 

PRBSS  TRAINS  IS  PAST  DEPRIVING 

US  OP  RBASON 

The  writer's  pen,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
proceeds  to  deplore  the  indifference  of  the 
general  public  to  the  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  various  forms  of  rapid  transit, 
and  sounds  this  note  of  warning:  "In- 
difference will  merge  into  active  crime, 
and  the  already  overcrowded  asylums 
will  not  be  able  to  hold  the  patients,  unless 
the  automobile  is  forever  banished. " 

But  the  modem  scientists  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  insanity;  in  point  of  fact 
they  wander  airily  over  every  variety  of 
subject,  one  of  their  favorites  being 
consumption — "the  white  man's  curse." 
Every  possible  cause  is  adduced — mos- 
quitoes, flies,  lack  of  air,  excess  of  air,  lack 
of  meat,  too  much  meat,  high  life,  low 
life, — and  so  on  down  to  the  one  offered 
in  a  newspaper  that  advertises  its  news 
as  being  "all  there  and  all  true " : 

CONSUMPTION  SPREAD  BY  EGYPT'S 

MUMMIES  I 

LIVING  BACILLI,  THOUSANDS  OP  YBARS  OLD, 

IN      TOMBS      OP      PHARAOHS.       BX- 

PERT  SBNDS   WARNING 

All  this  is  ostensibly  quoted  from  a  mono- 
graph by  Dr.  Rafaelle  Sorgnac  of  Paris, 
to  whom  is  attributed  the  statement 
that  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  disinterred  mummies  started  the 
spread  of  consumption.  There  are  more 
tuberculosis  germs  in  the  impalpable  dust 
about  a  mummy  case  than  in  many 
cuspidors  of  effluvia;  these  bacilli  being 
of  great  age  are  very  deadly  and  the  most 
dangerous  bacilli  at  present  about."  All 
of  us,  then,  are  in  daily  peril  of  insanity, 
and,  if  we  visit  museums,  of  becoming 
walking  test-tubes  of  tuberculosis  germs. 
While  not  a  pleasant  thought,  it  is  one  we 
cannot  escape. 

And  then  there  is  the  sphere  of  the 
Occult.  For  generations  science  has  de- 
clared there  is  no  God,  no  life  to  come,  and 


nothing  to  fall  back  upon  but  death  and 
the  worms !  And  now,  all  religions  and 
creeds  having  been  dissected  and  de- 
nounced as  fables  for  the  superstitious, 
Dr.  Ward  of  London  announces  through 
the  press  that 

WE  ALL  HAVE  SOULS! 

THE  PRBSBNCB  OP  AN  ASTRAL  BODY  PROVED 

This  he  has  demonstrated  by  an  ex- 
periment so  simple  that  a  cl^ld  might 
have  thought  of  it.  Putting  a  lai^e  rat 
in  an  air-tight  glass  before  a  sensitized 
screen,  and  turning  the  ultra-violet  rays 
upon  it,  he  observed  that  while  the  rat 
lived  its  shadow  showed  black  against 
the  screen,  but  when  it  died  it  became 
transparent  like  jelly,  and  a  wavering 
gray  something,  that  was  neither  light 
nor  shadow  but  a  compoimd  of  both, 
drifted  across  the  screen  and  faded  into 
the  Great  Unknown.  This  was  the  soul 
of  the  rat,  and  if  rats  have  souls,  why  not 
men?  So  now  we  may  speak,  otherwise 
than  in  a  whisper,  of  saving  our  souls, 
and  wonder  if  the  soul  of  a  rat  is  gray 
what  would  be  the  color  of  an  insurance 
president's. 

Science  tells  us  further  that,  tmless  we 
wish  to  lose  our  newly  discovered  souls, 
we  must  beware  of  the  photographer,  for 

MORAL  DEGENERACY  LURKS  IN 
THE  KODAK ! 

THE  MODERN  CRAZE  POR  PICTURES  IS  ROB- 
BING us  OP  OUR  SOULS 

"What  is  this  likeness  that  is  imprinted 
on  the  film  or  plate?  Nothing! — and  yet 
you!  An  intangible  dual  personality, 
that  reflects  3rou,  however  far  away  your 
earthly  body  may  be."  This  is  because 
every  picture  taken  robs  its  subject  of  a 
certain  portion  of  his  soul,  for  "only  in  the 
spirit  can  the  likeness  lie."  And  so  is 
proved  the  degeneracy  of  men  and  women 
who  are  often  photographed,  whether  stage 
folk,  statesmen,  or  private  citizens.  It  is 
even  decided  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  more 
to  be  pitied  than  censured,  because  of  the 
many  reproductions  of  his  photographs  I 
After  our  souls  are  disposed  of,  we  must 
of  course  hastily  become  criminals,  and 
unless  we  gather  our  photos  together  be- 
fore the  day  of  judgment  we  will  wander 
over  the  earth  seeking  for  the  lost  astral 
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breaths,  which,  imprisoned  in  pictures, 
must  be  rescued  before  we  can  get  to 
paradise! 

The  ills  caused  by  eating  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  and  reach  all  the  way 
from  leprosy,  caused  by  a  fish  diet,  to  the 
descent  of  man  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
through  the  eating  of  meat.  Thus  we 
may  take  our  melancholy  choice !  We  may 
go  insane  and  chatter  out  our  days  in  an 
asylum;  we  may  get  consumption  and  die 
at  White  Plains  to  show  how  it's  done; 


or  we  may  become  glutinous  masses  on  a 
sensitized  screen  and  escape  with  a  waver- 
ing gray  soul,  provided  we  have  not 
already  lost  our  souls  in  photographers' 
studios;  or  we  may  grow  gradually  more 
and  more  wicked  till  we  descend  to  the 
plane  of  the  animals,  or  more  and  more 
vegetable  till  we  turn  into  turnips  or 
cabbage-heads. 

It  is  n't  a  very  cheerful  prospect,  but  it  *8 
Modern  Scibncb. 

Gracb  Van  Braau  Truitt. 
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Walters — ^The  Art  of  the  Greeks.    By  H. 

B.  Walters.     Macmillan.     $6.00. 

An  exhaustive  handbook  for  the  study  of 
Greek  art  in  all  its  phases,  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  and  in  the  sub-* 
ordinate  decorative  arts,  such  as  potterv, 
coins,  gems,  gold  and  silverware.  Winck- 
ehnann's  division  of  the  history  of  this 
art  into  periods  is  retained  in  the  main  by 
the  author,  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  retained 
by  modem  scholarship  in  its  general  out- 
lines. Winckelmann's  narrow  eighteenth- 
century  outlook  being  widened,  of  course, 
in  the  light  of  modem  discoveries.  Mr. 
Walters  adds  the  long  prehistoric  period 
of  which  Winckelmann  knew  nothing,  the 
ages  (2500-1000  B.C.)  of  slow  evolution 
iK^ose  remains  Schliemann  was  the  first 
to  uncover;  he  proceeds  with  a  survey  of 
the  archaic  period  (1000-460  B.C.),  which, 
opening  witn  the  traditional  forms  of  art, 
left  at  its  close  architecture  and  vase-paint- 
ing brought  to  perfection,  and  sculpture 
well  advanced.  The  great  period  (460- 
320  B.C.),  the  golden  a^e  of  Greek  art,  is 
peculiar  in  this,  that  it  is  an  epoch  of 
neither  development  nor  retrogression,  but 
one  of  rest,  a  long  stretch  of  years  during 
which  art  remains  practically  at  the  same 
height,  though  not  necessarily  uniform  in 
its  aims  or  inspirations.  The  fourth  period 
is  included  in  the  decadence  (320-146  s.c.) 
chiefly  illustrated  by  the  schools  of  painting 
and  sculpture  of  Asia  Minor.  Thereafter, 
Greek  art  becomes  **GraBCo-Roman"  art, 
and  Mr.  Walters  closes  his  book  there. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  selec- 
ted with  a  purpose:  they  supplement  the 
text. 

POETRY  AND  VERSE 

Bacon — Songs  Every  Child  Should  Know. 

Edited  by  Dolores  Bacon.      Double- 
day,     go  cts. 
One  of  the  best  books  in  the  "  Every  Child 


Should  Know"  series,  presenting  the  words 
and  music  fairs  only,  without  accompani- 
ment) of  more  than  a  htmdred  famous 
songs. 

Huckel— Tannhaeuser.    By  Oliver  Huckel. 
Crowell.     $1.50  net. 

The  English  versions  of  "Lohengrin*!  and 
**  Parsifal"  already  published  by  Mr. 
Huckel  will  serve  as  ample  and  favorable 
introduction  to  this  translation,  in  blank- 
verse  like  the  others,  of  Wagner's  music- 
drama.  Mr.  Huckel  uses  what  is  known 
as  the  •*  Parisian  version  "  of  the  Venusberg 
scene,  abbreviating  it  a  little,  however, 
and  follows  the  larger  ending  of  the  opera, 
that  now  used  at  the  Metropolitan,  in 
which  Venus  reappears,  and  the  funeral 
procession  of  Elizabeth  is  brought  upon 
the  stage.  A  brief  introduction  is  well 
and  wisely  done. 

Kobb^ — ^Famous  American  Songs.  ByGus- 

tav  Kobb^.     Crowell.    $1 .  50  net. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  fall  into  two 
sections,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  the 
origin,  history,  changes,  and  vicissitudes 
of  our  sentimental  songs,  such  as  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  "Old  Folks  at  Home," 
"Ben  Bolt,"  and  the  original  minstrel 
version  of  "Dixie,"  with  an  account  of 
the  sectional  verses  fitted  later  to  the 
tune.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  our 
patriotic  songs,  the  "Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner, "  "  Yankee  Doodle, "  "Hail  Columbia," 
"America,"  etc.,  and  some  of  the  Civil 
War  songs,  chiefly  "John  Brown"  and 
the  glorious  "Battle-Hvmn  of  the  Repub- 
lic. '!  The  portion  of  the  earlier  writers  of 
these  songs  was  neglect  and  obscurity, 
with  no  pecuniary  reward  to  console  them; 
the  story  of  the  music  to  which  they  were 
sung  is  a  tortuous  one.  The  book  contains 
a  wealth  of  curious  information  gathered 
from  many  recondite  sources. 
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Patmore — ^Poems.    By  Coventry  Patmore. 
Macmillan.     $1.75. 

This  new  edition,  published  ten  years  after 
the  poet's  death,  is  notable  for  a  long  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  who  in  it 
traces  the  origin  of  the  tendency  of  Pat- 
more's  poetry  in  the  outward  incidents  of 
his  life.  From  **The  Angel  in  the  House" 
to  the  "Odes"  Mr.  Champneys  finds  the 
development  of  a  philosophy  of  love,  which 
holds  that  "passion  and  purity  are  in 
direct,  not  in  inverse  ratio,  one  to  the 
other,"  with  a  significant  growth  of 
the  idea  away  from  human  love  towards 
the  Divirie. 

Thackeray — Ballads  and  Songs.  By  Wil- 
liam Makepeace  Thackeray .     Pu  tnam. 

$x*5o 

This  is  a  holiday  book  for  all  the  year 
roimd,  Thackeray's  songs  and  ballads — the 
"Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse,"  the**  Mahogany 
Tree,"  the  **  Sorrows  of  Werther,"  "At  the 
Church  Gate,"  the  **Lyra  Hibemica,"  the 
"Old  Friends  with  New  Faces"--all  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  H.  M.  Brock  with  that 
friendly,  graceful  pencil  of  his.  A  wel- 
come, simple,  neat  volume,  great  riches 
stored  in  a  little  room,  with,  at  the  end, 
its  immortal  author's  Christmas  wish. 

DRAMA 

Mackaye — ^Pride  and  Prejudice:    A  Play. 

By   Mrs.   Steele   Mackaye.     Duffield. 

$1.35- 

The  idea  of  dramatizing  one  of  Jane 
Austen's  novels  was  decidedly  aii  original 
one.  So  far  as  the  literary  side  is  concerned 
Mrs.  Mackaye  has  done  her  work  well:  she 
has  respected  her  author;  as  for  the  proof 
of  the  play,  which  is  in  the  production, 
that  remains  yet  to  be  applied.  This  side 
of  the  work  belongs  to  the  field  of  dramatic 
criticism,  before  which  it  may  yet  come 
up  for  judgment.  Meanwhile  the  Austen 
worshippers  will  find  something  to  their 
interest  in  these  pages. 

Merington — Captain  Lettarblalr.  By  Mar- 
guerite Merington.  Bobbs-Merrill. 
$1.50. 

Already  a  little  old-fashioned  in  the  in- 
genuousness of  some  of  its  devices,  **  Cap- 
tain Lettarblair"  yet  retains  much  of  the 
freshness  and  buoyancy  that  made  it  the 
success  of  a  season  nearly  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  present  edition,  arranged  from  the 
prompt-book  used  in  the  original  pro- 
duction at  the  old  Lyceum  Theatre,  con- 
tains nineteen  illustrations  of  scenes  in  the 
Slay,  portraits  of  the  star,  Mr.  Sothem,  and 
is  leading  lady,  Virginia  Hamed;  and  re- 
productions of  the  programmes  of  the  spe- 
cial author's  mating  on  October  22,  rSgi, 
and  of  the  fiist  night,  August  i6th,  of  the 
following  year. 


HISTORY  AND  TRAVEL 

Cannichael — In  Tuscany.    By  Montgomery 
Carmichael.     Dutton.     $2.00     net. 

Any  one  who  takes  up  this  book  expecting 
to  get  a  detailed  description  of  the  most 
famous  Tuscan  towns  will  get  nothing  but 
disappointment,  for  some  of  them  receive 
no  mention.  The  byways,  the  customs, 
the  people  and  the  language  are  the  chief 
themes.  The  author  has  lived  long  in 
Tuscany  and  writes  from  the  heart.  He 
has  given  this,  the  third  edition  of  his  book, 
to  the  world  in  the  same  shape  as  the  first, 
though  he  would  gladly  have  given  ex- 
pression to  the  changes  that  time  has 
wrought  in  his  feelings.  There  are  illustra- 
tions from  photographs. 

Davey — The    Pageant    of    London.     By 
Richard  Davey.     Pott.     $5.00  net. 

*'The  Pageant  of  London"  tells  not  merely 
of  the  many  gorgeous  processions  that 
have  wended  their  way  through  the  streets 
of  the  great  town.  Beginning  with  the 
year  40  b.c.  it  describes  all  that  has  gone 
to  the  making  and  marring  of  London 
during  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed. 
From  diving  into  old  manuscripts,  search- 
ing old  parish  records  and  registers,  care- 
fully hunting  up  old  buildings,  monuments, 
and  pictures,  the  author  has  peopled  the 
streets  and  introduced  us  to  the  manners 
and  customs  as  they  changed  from  reign 
to  reign;  has  revived  for  us  many  a  quaint 
anecdote  of  kingly  or  famous  personage, 
and  shown  how  London  grew  from  a 
marshy  village  to  be  the  greatest  city  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Incidentally,  we 
get,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  English 
history,  but  the  aim  has  been — and  it  has 
been  very  well  accomplished — to  tell  the 
history  of  London  alone,  in  its  many  pic- 
turesque phases,  and  to  bring  in  outside 
matters  only  when  necessary.  Americans, 
who  love  London  no  better  than  Londoners 
perhaps,  but  who  certainly  take  a  fresher, 
more  naive  interest  in  the  ancient  and  the 
picturesque,  both  being  greater  novelties 
to  them,  should  find  this  book  very  enter- 
taining and  enlightening,  and  good  read- 
ing before  a  trip  to  England — or  even  after 
one,  as  a  pleasant  reminder.  There  are 
forty  illustrations  in  color  by  John  Fulley- 
love,  R.I. 

Hulbert — ^The  Passing  of  Korea.   By  Homer 
B.  Hulbert.     Doubleday.     $3.80  net. 

This  writer  belongs  to  the  small  number  of 
American  observers  on  the  spot  who  do  not 
approve  of  Japanese  ways  and  Japanese 
aims;  who  see  under  the  bland  Oriental 
courtesy  and  pliant  diplomacy  nothing  but 
a  determination  to  achieve  national  aims 
regardless  of  treaties  and  the  interests  of 
other  nations;  who,  in  brief,  believe,  with 
Mr.  T.  F.  Millard,  that  the  people  and  the 
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government  of  the  United  States  have  been 
fooled  to  the  top  of  their  bent  bv  the  wily 
Orientals  ever  since  the  events  that  led  up 
to  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Mr.  Hulbert 
does  not  believe  in  the  lasting  quality  of 
the  modem  Japanese  civilization,  whose 
adoption  he  ascribes  to  a  new  cause — viz., 
the  desire  of  the  ruling  caste  to  retain  all 
power  in  its  hands,  to  perpetuate  its  age-old 

Prerogatives  in  the  new  order  of  things, 
o  come  down  to  the  subject  of  his  book, 
which  enables  him  to  vent  these  opinions, 
he  compares  Korea  in  its  present  plight 
in  Japanese  hands,  and  with  Japanese 
immigration  flooding  it,  with  Poland,  Ar- 
menia, and  the  Congo  "Free"  State.  To 
save  Korea,  and  he  adds  it  will  be  to  oiu* 
material  advantage  to  do  so,  we  must  bring 
modem  education  to  the  Koreans,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  asks  us  to  open  otir  purses. 
His  book  is  a  history  of  the  so-called 
"Hermit"  Kingdom  from  the  earliest 
times,  concluding,  of  course,  with  a  survey 
of  present  conditions,  manners,  and  ctis- 
toms  of  the  people,  and  the  resources  of 
the  country.     It  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Jackson — ^Persia  Past  and  Present.  By  A. 
V.  Williams  Jackson.  Macmillan. 
$4.00  net. 

This  exhaustive  work  by  the  Professor  of 
Indo-Iranian  languages  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity combines  in  a  happy  manner,  and 
in  no  less  happy  measure,  the  interests  of 
the  scholar  with  those  of  the  traveller. 
A  study  of  rock  inscriptions,  cuneiform 
records,  ruined  fire-temples,  and  tombs, 
the  remains  of  Ecbatana,  Persepolis,  Pas- 
argadse,  and  other  survivals  of  vanished  civ- 
ilizations, and  still  more  an  investigation 
of  Zoroastrianism,  ancient  and  modem, — 
the  book  is  also  a  history  of  the  later 
Persia,  and  a  picture  of  the  life,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  present-day  Persians, 
the  condition  of  their  country,  etc.  Nor 
must  the  chapter  on  Shiraz,  "the  home  of 
the  Persian  poets,"  be  foreotten.  The 
illustrations,  which  run  into  the  hundreds, 
have  the  merit  of  having  been  made  es- 
I)ecially  for  the  book,  from  photographs 
taken  oy  Mr.  Jackson  or  by  his  friends. 

Lansdale — The  ChAteauz  of  Touraine.  By 
Maria  Homor  Lansdale.  Century  Co. 
$6.00  net. 

Touraine,  in  spite  of  tourists,  still  retains 
its  ancient  charm,  and  this  beautiful  book 
will  be  welcomed  alike  by  those  who  have 
been  there  and  those  who  hope  to  go.  It 
teUs  us  nothing  new  about  the  famous 
chAteaux — wha*:  is  there  to  tell  that  is  new? 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  omits  nothing  of 
the  wonderful,  picturesque  history  of  the 
land  which  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  enthralling  events  in  French  history. 
The  Counts  of  Anjou,  the  Plantagenets,  the 
Valois,  and — most  famous  of  all — ^Jeanne 
d'Arc,  Louis  XI,  and  the  Guises  are  brought 
vividly  to  the  reader's  remembrance.     We 


could  wish  that  Miss  Lansdale  had  given  a 
little  more  space  to  the  great  story  of  art 
that  Touraine  tells,  and  tells  so  well,  in  her 
chateaux,  but  the  historical  aspect  of  the 
subject  has  tended  to  obscure  the  artistic, 
and  atmosphere  and  charm  are  somewhat 
lacking.  The  pictures,  however,  are  suf- 
ficient in  themselves  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  book.  Some  in  color  by  Jules 
Gudrin,  and  some  from  photograpns,  they 
all  are  faithful  and  beautiful  reproductions 
of  the  great  chateaux  and  churches  of 
Touraine;  and  if  the  text  serves  as  an  ad- 
mirable guidebook,  the  illustrations  render 
it  worthy  to  be  called  a  glorified  one. 

Molmenti — ^History  of  Venice.  Bv  Pompeo 
Molmenti.  McClurg.  2  vols.,  $5.00 
net. 

Signor  Molmenti *s  monumental  history  of 
Venice  is  now  in  course  of  publication  in 
Italy,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Instituto 
Italiano  d'Arti  Grafichi.  This  translation 
by  Mr.  Horatio  P.  Brown,  the  author  of 
the  recent  "In  and  Aroimd  Venice,"  and 
other  books  dealing  with  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic,  an  authority  himself,  and,  as  he 
confesses,  an  incurable  enthusiast,  will  be 
completed  in  six  volumes,  the  first  two  now 
issued  being  devoted  entirely  to  "Venice 
in  the  Middle  Ages, "  with  an  introductory 
chapter  on  the  Veneti  of  antiquity. 
"Venice  in  the  Golden  Age"  will  follow  in 
the  spring  of  1907;  the  closing  volumes, 
"The  De<Suience  of  Venice,"  next  autumn. 
The  history  will  end  with  the  fall  of  the 
republic,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Among  the  iflustrations  of  the 
first  two  volumes  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  frontispieces,  colored  reproductions  of 
an  illuminated  manuscript  and  a  mosaic  in 
St.  Mark's. 

Peixotto— By  Italian  Seas.  By  Emest  C. 
Peixotto.     Scribner.     $2.50  net. 

The  "Italian  Seas"  of  Mr.  Peixotto's  title 
wash  other  than  Italian  shores:  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia  on  the  east,  that  of  Tunis  on 
the  south.  Pictures  and  text  wander  in 
close  union  and  sympathy  from  the  Italian 
BLiviera — the  stretch  beyond  Bordighera 
and  San  Remo  which  fashion  barely 
notices — across  the  Po  northwards  to 
Venice,  thence  to  Fiume  and  south  to 
Zara,  Mostar,  Raguso,  and  Cattaro,  all 
that  moimtainous  selvage  of  Christian 
civilization,  where  the  Moslem  still  clings 
to  his  diminishing  domain,  and  the  ruins 
are  of  Crusaders  as  well  as  of  Roman 
emperors  of  the  decadence.  A  romantic 
country  and  romantic  peoples,  these, 
sharply  contrasting  with  their  neifi^hbors 
across  the  narrow  sea  to  the  west.  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  far-off  Ttmis  complete  the 
itinerarv  of  the  artist  and  his  wife,  to 
whose  pen  part  of  the  text  is  due.  The 
book  is  really  good  reading,  a  capital 
record  of  travel  for  the  stay-at-home, 
observant  of  the  picturesque,  appreciative 
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of  historical  associations  as  of  artistic 
beauties;  and  as  for  the  illustrations,  Mr. 
Peixotto  long  since  passed  the  stage 
in  his  career  where  praise  of  his  work 
was  necessary. 

Shelley— LiteraiT  By-Paths  in  Old  England. 

By  Henry  C.  Shelley.     Little,  Brown. 

$3  net. 
Avoiding  the  dusty  high-road  with  its 
hurry  and  bustle,  preferring  the  foot-path 
and  leisurely  progress,  Mr.  Shelley  yet  man- 
ages to  cover  a  vast  amotint  of  territory 
between  the  covers  of  this  book.  Begin- 
ning with  Spenser  and  the  few  places 
forever  associated  with  his  name — ^Altnorpe 
House,  Pembroke  College,  Kilcolman  Cas- 
tle, etc., — he  wanders  down  the  ages  of 
English  literature  to  end  with  Izaak 
Walton  and  J[ane  Austen  in  royal  Winches- 
ter, no  mention  of  which  can  be  made,  of 
course,  without  a  reference  to  the  great 
Alfred,  so  that  the  last  chapter  of  the 
volume  harks  back  in  part  much  farther 
into  the  past  than  does  the  first.  Other- 
wise the  arrangement  of  the  contents  of 
the    book    is    strictly    chronological,    not 

Geographical,  Spenser  being  followed  by 
idney,  he  by  Gray,  Gilbert  White,  and 
Goldsmith,  wnile  the  modems  are  repre- 
sented by  Keats.  Carlyle  and  Hood.  Avow- 
edly a  "holdiay  book,"  the  handsome 
volume  is  abtmdantly  illustrated  from 
photographs. 

Smith — ^A  Tour  of  Four  Great  Rivers:  The 

Journal  of  Richard  Smith.  Edited  by 
Francis  W.  Halsev.  Scribner.  $5  net. 
The  four  rivers  were  tne  Hudson,  Mohawk, 
Susquehanna,  and  Delaware,  and  the  tour 
was  made  in  176^,  the  region  through 
which  they  flow  bemg  then  comparatively 
unsettled  thoiigh  already  not  unknown  or 
unexplored.  The  journey  was  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  boundaries  and  be- 
coming better  acquainted  with  a  grant  of 
60,000  acres  of  land  in  which  Smith  and 
others  were  interested  as  owners.  He 
sailed  up  the  Hudson  in  a  sloop  to  Albany, 
went  by  wagon  through  tne  Mohawk 
valley  to  Otsego  Lake,  thence  partly  by 
water  and  partly  by  land  to  the  Indian 
village  of  Oghwaga  on  the  Susquehanna, 
then  across  to  the  Delaware  (at  Port 
Deposit)  and  paddled  down  that  river  to 
his  home  at  Burlington,  the  whole  trip 
covering  676  miles.  He  gives  a  careful 
account  of  what  he  saw  and  learned  on  the 
route,  including  much  of  Indian  life,  and 
the  narrative  is  of  great  interest  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  eeography  and  history  of 
the  time.  Mr.  Halsey's  introduction  of 
sixty  pages  is  a  concise  account  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  four  rivers,  with  maps, 
views,   and   other  illustrations. 

Staley — ^The  Guilds  of  Florence.     By  Edg- 

cumbe  Staley.     McClurg.       $5  net. 
This  large  and  elegant  volume  is  a  re  marka- 


bly  complete,  scholarly,  and  copiously 
illustratea  history  of  one  of  the  most 
important  groups  of  medieval  guilds;  a 
subject  of  special  interest  in  these  latter 
days  on  account  of  its  historical  connection 
with  the  modem  associations  of  craftsmen 
which  are  in  many  respects  the  counterpart 
of  one  class  of  those  old  organizations. 
Florence,  as  Dante  said,  was  **&  bellissima 
e  famosissima  figlia  di  Roma  " — the  fairest 
and  most  famous  daughter  of  Rome — ^and, 
as  our  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "  the 
cumulative  energies  of  the  Florentines  had 
their  fqcus  in  the  corporate  life  of  the 
trade-associations,  and  in  no  other  com- 
munity was  the  guild-system  so  thoroughly 
developed. "  It  had  much  to  do  in  making 
the  city  the  beautiful  and  famous  munici- 
pality it  became.  After  an  introduction 
on  Florentine  commerce  and  industry,  and 
on  the  general  history  of  the  guilds,  these 
are  considered  in  groups  and  separately. 
Chapters  follow  on  the  hfe  and  work  of  the 
markets,  the  streets,  scjuares,  and  bridges 
(interspersed  with  stones),  the  religion  of 
the  guilds,  their  charities,  and  their  pat- 
ronage. Many  of  the  illustrations  are  from 
old  illuminated  manuscripts,  others  are 
from  the  splendid  woodcuts  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  and,  aside  from 
their  artistic  beauty,  they  are  often  curious 
and  valuable  as  illustrating  the  costumes, 
architecture,  furniture,  etc.,  of  the  times, 
no  less  than  the  industry  and  commerce. 

Treves — ^Highways  and  Byways  in  Dorset. 

By  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  Bart.     Mac- 
millan.     $2 .  00. 

Over  the  hills  and  through  the  dales  of 
lovely  Dorsetshire.  Sir  Frederick  Treves 
leads  us  with  S3mipathetic  appreciation  of 
its  ancient  churches,  its  picturesque  vil- 
lages, its  manor  houses,  and  ruined  castles. 
Truly,  as  he  describes  it.  Dorsetshire  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  bits  of  rural  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  almost  a  pity  to  ''write  it 
up, "  and  so  invite  the  terrible  tourist. 
Some  of  the  illustrations  are  charming. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Brookfield — ^Urs.  Brookfield  and  Her  Circle. 

By  Charles  and  Frances  Brookfield. 
Scribners.     $3.50  net. 

Published  in  October  of  last  year,  "Mrs. 
Brookfield"  became  at  once  one  of  the 
most  widely  discussed  and  most  eagerly 
read  books  of  its  class  of  the  season,  and 
of  many  that  had  preceded  it.  A  second 
edition  was  calleci  for  in  the  following 
month,  and  a  third  in  December.  The 
present  issue  is  brought  out  at  a  lower 
price.  There  is  no  reason  for  much  hesita- 
tion in  making  the  statement  that  it  may 
well  prove  to  be  the  first  of  two  or  three 
"cheap"  editions  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  must  be  added  that  there  is 
nothing  "cheap"  about  the  volume  except 
its  price. 
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Ghatfield-Taylor — ^Moli^e:  A  Biography. 
By  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor.  Duffield. 
$3 .  00  net. 

A  serious  piece  of  work  from  the  pen  of  a 
student  who  has  spared  neither  time,  nor 
trouble,  nor  care  to  produce  the  picture 
of  a  n:ian  of  genius  in  his  proper  historical 
and  social  setting,  and  its  reflection  in  and 
influence  upon  his  life  and  his  work.  No 
attempt  is  made  in  this  brief  note  to  assign 
its  exact  place  in  the  enormous  body  of 
Molidre  literature  to  this  latest  addition 
to  its  bulk;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  biog- 
raphy is  well  worth  reading,  and  that  it 
will  repay  closer  study  in  connection  with 
Molidre's  dramatic  work.  The  passages 
quoted  from  the  plays  have  been  translated 
for  the  body  of  the  text  by  Prof.  T.  P. 
Crane  of  Cornell  University,  and  in  the 
appendix  are  also  given  in  the  original 
I^rench.  Mr.  Crane  furnishes  an  introduc- 
tion, dealing  with  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
more  particularly  in  its  literary  and 
dramatic  aspects;  while,  finally,  there  is  a 
bibliography.  The  book  is  cleverly  il- 
lustrated by  JoB  (Jacques  Onfroy  de 
Br^ville),  who,  the  author  informs  us, 
has  consulted  all  existing  contemTX>rary 
doctmients  and  plates  in  the  Biblioth^que 
Nationale,  the  archives  of  the  Com^e 
Pran9aise,  and  the  Th^tre  de  I'Odton. 

Moses — ^Famous  Actor  Families  in  America. 
By  Montrose  J.  Moses.  Crowell. 
$3. 00  net. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  and  in- 
forming single  volume  on  the  American 
stage,  past  and  present,  that  the  general 
reader  who  is  also  a  lover  of  the  drama  and 
of  acting  can  place  upon  his  bookshelves. 
It  has  its  limitations  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  specialist,  who,  none  the  less,  will 
find  it  of  great  service;  to  others  it  will 
furnish  a  satisfactory  perspective  for  a 
view  of  the  American  stage  of  to-day. 
The  Booths,  our  banner  family  of  the 
drama,  now  a  part  of  history,  lead  off; 
then  come  the  Jeflersons,  the  most  numer- 
ous of  all;  and  then  the  Sothems,  the 
Boucicaults,  the  founder  overshadowing 
all  his  progeny,  the  Hacketts,  father  and 
son,  the  Drews  and  Barrymores,  the 
Wallacks,  the  Davenports,  the  Hollands, 
and  the  Powers.  Portraits  are  numerous, 
and  there  is  an  extensive  bibliography. 

Paine — A  Sailor  of  Fortune.  Personal 
Memoirs  of  Captain  B.  S.  Osbon.  By 
Albert    Bigelow    Paine.        McClure. 

$i.5o- 
Mr.  Paine  has  done  well  what  must  have 
been  a  difficult  task.  He  has  transferred 
to  paper,  from  the  lips  of  the  narrator,  an 
account  of  adventure  by  sea  which  is 
decidedly  vivid  and  original,  and  in  doing 
so  has  not  concealed  in  any  way  the  charac- 
ter of  that  narrator.  There  is  material 
for  a  dozen  novels  of  the  Clark  Russell 
type    in    Captain    Osbon's   lively  stories. 


It  would  be  unkind  to  suggest  that  there 
is  an  admixture  of  fiction  in  them  as  they 
stand;  but  certainly  some  of  them  are 
pretty  tall  tales.  The  book  will  amuse 
and  enchain  the  reader  who  has  a  love  for 
the  unusual  and  picturesque. 

Parsons — David  Garrick  and   his  Career. 

.    By  Mrs.  Clement  Parsons.      Putnam. 
$2.75  net. 

No  biography,  this,  so  much  as  a  series  of 
monographs,  sufficiently  closely  connected, 
none  the  less,  on  different  phases  of  Gar- 
rick's  life,  career,  genius,  and  activities, 
with  lively  chapters  on  the  manners, 
customs,  and  personalities  of  his  time. 
Mrs.  Parsons  is  charitable  towards  Gar- 
rick's  foibles — his  love  of  **^ience,*'  his 
readiness  with  promises,  his  inability  to 
avoid  later  unpleasantnesses  by  a  timely 
and  decisive  *'No," — but  she  does  not 
hide  them,  to  the  greater  value  of  her 
portrait.  The  kitkats  which  she  draws 
around  him  are  as  capital  in  their  way, 
those  of  Peg  Woffington,  for  instance,  and 
Kitty  Clive,  and  Mrs.  Garrick;  while  such 
chapters  as  those  on  "Old  Theatrical 
Ways,"  "Garrick  in  His  Greenroom,"  and 
"Dublin  Theatres  and  the  Provinces," 
sparkle  with  a  hfe  long  gone.  She  has 
humor,  has  this  admirer  of  the  great 
English  actor,  and  a  clever  way  of  express- 
ing it ;  she  also  has  the  knack  of  recreating 
the  whole  from  a  fragment.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  she  is  a  capable  serious  historian 
of  stage  and  drama,  as  is  seen  in  her  com- 
ment on  "Garrick's  Contemporary  Dra- 
matists," and  on  "Garrick  as  Author." 
The  publisher  has  done  his  share  in  the 
matter  of  contemporary  pictures. 

Pennell — ^Life  of  Charles  Godfrey  Leland. 

By  Ehzabeth  Robins  Pennell.  Hough- 
ton, a  vols.  S5.00  net. 
This  is  for  all  practical  purposes  an 
autobiography,  the  narrative  oeing  almost 
entirely  composed  of  Leland's  own  letters 
to  his  family  and  friends  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  of  jottings  and  notes  from  his 
diaries,  as  carefully  written  as  the  corre- 
spondence itself.  Mrs.  Pennell  has  vfery 
cleverly  contrived  in  this  way  to  make 
her  brilliant  uncle's  cheeriul,  enthusiastic 
personality  pervade  the  book,  and  to  give, 
at  the  same  time,  his  own  valuation  of 
the  different  tasks  to  which  his  versatility 
applied  itself  during  his  long  career. 
Leland  himself  valued  most  his  services 
to  the  cause  of  practical  art  education; 
next  came,  in  his  own  estimation,  his 
studies  of  Gypsy  lore.  Of  "Hans  Breit- 
mann"  he  thought  but  little,  or,  rather,  he 
objected  to  posterity's  thinking  too  much 
of  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  other  work :  he 
certainly  foresaw  what  has  come  to  pass. 
Mrs.  Pennell  may  call  him  "the  Rye"  in 
these  two  volumes;  to  the  world  at  large  he 
will  remain  "Hans  Breitmann.'!  But  it 
is  the  man  himself  who  gives    life  and 
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interest  to  these  pages,  not  his  work,  so 
much  of  it  undeniably  of  only  ephemeral 
interest.  We  see  the  yotmg  giant  in  his 
student  days  at  Heidelberg,  full  of  the 
highest  of  spirits;  we  follow  him  to  Paris, 
mounting  the  barricades  in  1848;  the 
drudgery  of  daily  journalism  subdues  him 
for  a  while;  then  independent  means  enable 
him  to  soar  again,  and  to  follow  his  many 
interests.  His  versatility  prevented  him 
from  following  to  the  end  a  chosen  subject ; 
it  made  of  him  an  amateur,  but  not — and 
let  the  difference  be  noted — ^a  dilettante. 
He  did  good  work,  and  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion it  brought  him.  There  was  a  touch 
of  vanity  in  his  character.  He  played  a 
part,  but  it  was  a  brilliant  one,  and  it  was 
well  played  to  the  end.  Sensitive,  he  took 
his  disappointments  seriously,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  scant  recognition  of  his  labor 
for  the  applied  art  schools;  occasionally 
that  sensitiveness  led  him  to  emphasize  too 
much  his  own  share  of  some  projected  task 
as  in  his  letters  to  Prof.  Dyneley  Prince 
regarding  the  "Kuloskap."  A  lovable, 
large,  wholesome  personality  pervades 
these  pages,  not  without  its  shortcomings 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  more  delightful  on 
accotmt  of  them.  And  from  this  record 
from  his  own  hand  it  would  appear  that 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland  came  nearer  to 
being  a  happy  man  than  is  granted  to  most 
of  us  in  this  world  of  disillusions. 

Potter — ^Reminiscences    of    Bishops     and 
Archbishops.   By  Henry  Codman  Pot- 
ter.   With  portraits.    Putnam.    $2.00 
net. 
This  is  a  book  to  interest  laymen  no  less 
than  the  clergy.     For  twenty  years,  Bishop 
Potter  was  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops, and  for  many  years,  succeeding  his 
uncle,  he  has  been  the  head  of  the  Dioceses 
of  New  York.     No  other  priest  or  prelate 
has  come  so  closely  into  touch  with  the 
leaders   of   the   Church   in   this   country; 
and  none  could  discourse  so  lightly  and 

ricefully  of  forerunners  and  associates. 
Bishop  himself,  the  son  of  one  Bishop 
and  nephew  of  another,  he  was  bom  in  the 
puxple,  so  to  speak,  and  his  robes  rest 
easily  on  his  shoulders.  To  him  a  clerical 
bigwig  is  ultimately  a  man  and  a  brother, 
and  it  is  of  men  and  brothers,  rather  than 
of  potentates  and  powers,  that  he  talks 
in  these  pages.  Ten  Bishops  and  three 
Archbishops  are  his  theme ;  and  his  preface 
is  as  good  as  any  other  chapter  in  the 
volume. 

Stoker — Personal  Reminiscences  of  Henry 
Irving.  Bv  Bram  Stoker.  Macmif- 
lan.  2  vols.  $7.50  net. 
Mr.  Stoker,  as  was  to  be  expected,  gives 
free  rein  to  the  hero-worship  that  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  life.  Yet,  Boswellian 
though  he  was  and  remains,  in  his  attitude 
towards  the  great  English  actor  and  his 
memory,  these  two  sizable  and  handsome 


volumes  are  not  Boswellian  in  treatment 
or  scope.  They  do  not  contain  a  biography, 
or  anything  but  what  their  title  indicates 
— ** personal  reminiscences,"  beginning  in 
Dublin  in  1867,  and  ending  with  Irving's 
death.  Within  the  limitations  laid  down 
for  himself  by  the  author,  however,  the 
work  is  brimful  of  interest  as  a  contribu- 
tion not  only  to  the  history  of  the  technical 
advance  of  the  stage  during  half  a  century, 
but  to  that  of  its  social  rise  as  well.  In 
this  regard,  this  work  comes  at  the  right 
moment  for  purposes  of  comparison  with 
Mrs.  Clement  Parsons's  "David  Garrick 
and  His  Circle. " 

Of  most  interest  are  the  chapters  de- 
voted by  Mr.  Stoker  to  Irving's  preparation 
for  his  productions,  and  to  his  resourceful- 
ness and  originality  as  a  stage  manager 
who  had  the  eye  of  a  painter  for  large 
effects,  and  at  tne  same  time  the  ingenuity 
of  a  mechanic  in  the  inventing  of  simple 
devices  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  illusions. 
These  chapters  will  be  valuable  to  all  actors 
and  stage  managers;  their  perusal  will 
enhance  the  pleasure  of  all  playgoers  to 
whom  something  else  besides  the  play  is 
the  thing.  Irving  planning  the  scene  on 
the  Brocken  in  "Faust"  is  hardly  more 
interesting  than  is  the  earlier  Irving  who 
created  a  wonderful  winter  stage  picture 
in  the  "Corsican  Brothers"  with  the  aid  of 
bags  of  common  kitchen  salt.  Mr.  Stoker 
tells  plenty  of  good  anecdotes  of  the  in- 
teresting circle  that  knew  and  honored 
Irving  personally,  friends  and  admirers, 
English,  American,  and  continental.  Amer- 
icans are,  indeed,  numerous  in  these  pages, 
— presidents,  authors,  artists,  actors,  diplo- 
matists. Ellen  Terry  smiles  upon  us  from 
many  a  page,  in  text  as  well  as  picture. 
Mr.  Stoker  presents  a  series  of  portraits 
of  Irving,  of  course,  the  most  interesting  of 
them  being  the  frontispiece  reproduction 
of  Bernard  Partridge's  pastel  of  1905,  the 
last  picture  of  the  English  actor  painted. 

Streatfield — ^Modern  Music  and  Musicians. 

By    R.    A.    Streatffeld.     MacmUlan. 

$2.75. 
Modem  music,  Mr.  Streatfield  says,  began 
with  the  union  of  rhythm  to  harmony,  and 
we  must  look  for  its  beginnings  m  the 
darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  folk-song, 
for    ecclesiastical    music     stagnated    and 

grogressed  but  little  from  the  tenth  to  the 
tteenth  century,  lacking  through  all  that 
period  the  very  freshness,  melody,  and 
rhythmic  force'  in  which  the  folk-songs 
that  have  come  down  to  us  are  so  rich.  lie 
groups  in  a  single  chapter  the  forerunners, 
Dufay,  Dunstable,  Ockeghem,  Tosquin  des 
Prfe,  Willuert,  Jannequm,  and  Goudimel, 
Byrd,  Orlando  Gibbons,  and  others, 
beginning  his  study  with  Palestrina,  whom, 
in  his  classification  of  composers  as  evolu- 
tionists or  revolutionists,  he  classes,  of 
course,  among  the  former.  Eighteen  is  the 
number  of  composers  selected  by  him  for 
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detailed  consideration,  the  music  of  more 
than  three  centuries  being  thus  adequately 
represented,  for  the  list  includes  Purcelf, 
Bach,  Gluck,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert. 
Chopin,  and  Liszt,  Wagner,  Brahms, 
Tchaikowsky,  and  Richard  Strauss,  with 
Verdi  to  represent  modem  Italy,  and- 
Berlioz  for  Prance.  The  studies  are  purely 
musical,  not  biographical,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  incidents  of  a  composer's  life  may 
have  affected  his  music,  though  they  lay 
stress  upon  the  development  of  music  as  a 
means  of  personal  expression. 

Walker— John      Calvin.      By      Williston 
Walker.     Putnam.    $1.35  net. 

This  new  volume  in  the  series  of  studies  of 
'* Heroes  of  the  Reformation"  lays  special 
stress  on  Calvin's  training,  spiritual  devel- 
opment, and  constructive  work,  giving 
secondary  place  to  the  details  of  his  Ge- 
nevan contests,  or  of  his  relations  to  the 
spread  of  the  Reformation  in  the  different 
countries  to  which  his  influence  extended. 
Calvin,  as  Mr.  Walker  points  out  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  book,  was  of  the 
second  generation  of  reformers.  He  was 
"among  the  heirs  rather  than  with  the 
originators"  of  the  Reformation,  whose 
thorough  development  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland  had  been  achieved  before  he 
reached  the  activities  of  manhood.  But 
he  was  far  more  than  a  builder  on  the 
foundations  laid  by  Luther  and  Zwingli; 
he  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
leaders  of  the  struggle  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  his  exposition,  says  the 
author,  *'the  theology  of  the  Reformation 
age  rose  to  a  clearness  and  dimity  of 
statement  and  a  logical  precision  of 
de&iition  that  have  never  been  surpassed. 
But  to  recognize  the  transcendent  qualities 
of  his  work  is  by  no  means  to  assert  its 
perpetuity.  Calvin's  system  is  now  no- 
where held  in  its  pristine  integrity,  while 
the  larger  part  of  the  Protestant  world 
has  turned  aside  from  it.'! 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Fyvie — Some  Literary  Eccentrics.    By  John 
Fyvie.     Pott  &  Co.     $3.00  net. 

Mr.  Fyvie  loves  to  meander  into  the  for- 
gotten byways  of  history,  hterature,  and 
social  life,  returning  usually  with  spoils 
worth  giving  to  the  world.  The  eccentrics 
of  whom  he  discourses  in  his  new  volume 
are  eleven  in  number,  among  them 
Thomas  Day,  the  author  of  "Sanford  and 
Merton,"  James  I,  whom  he  calls  with 
good  reason  a  ''forgotten  royal  writer," 
and  Douglas  Jerrold,  whom  he  gratuitous- 
ly dubs  a  "forgotten  jester."  The  most 
••eccentric"  of  the  company  is  without 
doubt  the  calculating  philosopher  Charles 
Babbage,  who  induced  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  spend  thousands  of  pounds  upon 
the  construction  of  a  calculating  machine 
that  he  had  invented.    In  184a,  after  an 


expenditure  of  £17,000,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  put  an  end  to  the  fantastic 
undertaking. 

Hay — ^Addresses  of  John  Hay.  The  Cen- 
tury Co.     $2 .  00  net. 

By  a  striking  coincidence,  the  address  that 
holds  the  place  of  honor  in  this  volume, 
"  Franklin  in  France,"  came  to  light 
just  in  time  to  be  given  to  the  world 
apropos  of  the  two-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Franklin's  birth — an  event 
which  was  fittingly  celebrated  in  France 
as  well  as  in  America.  Prepared  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  Chicago  club,  its  de- 
livery was  twice  postponed — first,  because 
of  the  death  of  a  brother  of  Mr.  Hay's, 
and,  again,  owing  to  the  breakdown  of  the 
author  s  own  health.  Franklin's  career  in 
France  (on  which  a  humorous  sidelight  is 
thrown  in  earlier  pages  of  this  magazine) 
was  of  special  interest  to  the  writer,  who, 
as  a  young  man,  in  1865  or  so,  was  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation 
in  Paris;  and  it  is  leasant  thus  to  associate 
in  our  minds  the  first  great  American  dip- 
lomat, and  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
successors.  Perhaps  the  choicest  of  the 
papers  here  gathered  up  is  the  brief  speech 
delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Omar  Khay- 
yam Club,  in  praise  of.  the  Rubaiyat  and 
their  translator;  though  the  address  on  the 
unveiling  of  the  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  Westminster  Abbey  comes  close  to  it  as 
a  broadly  conceived  but  delicately  exe- 
cuted essay  in  criticism. 

There  are  important  political  addresses 
in  this  volume,  but  those  to  which  Mr. 
Hay's  admirers  will  turn  the  oftenest,  we 
fancy,  are  the  three  we  have  mentioned, 
the  sketch  of  Clarence  King,  the  intimate 
record  of  Lincoln's  life  in  the  White  House, 
and  the  speech  prepared  for  delivery  on 
Mr.  Stedman's  seventieth  birthday.  From 
the  last  named  and  the  (undelivered) 
papers  on  Chicago  and  New  Orleans,  the 
readers  of  Putnam's  Monthly  have  al- 
ready had  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the 
rare  quality  of  a  book  which  confirms  one's 
conviction  that  American  letters  suffered 
a  distinct  loss  when  John  Hay  accepted, 
first,  the  mission  to  England,  and  then  the 
Secretaryship  of  State. 

Howard — ^The  German  Empire.  By  Burt 
Estes  Howard,  Ph.D.  Macmillan. 
$a.oo. 

A  study  of  the  German  empire  from  the 
juridic  standpoint  in  all  the  details  of  its 
official  existence,  from  Kaiser,  Bundesrath, 
and  Reichstag  down  to  German  citizenship, 
the  bearing  of  the  imperial  constitution 
upon  imperial  finance,  the  imperial  army 
and  navy,  etc.  The  book  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  (and  among  them  are  not  a 
few  newspaper  writers)  who  have  a  hazy 
conception  of  the  Kaiser  as  an  autocrat 
who  can  make  war  when  he  pleases, 
whereas  in  reality  he  can  do  nothing  of  the 
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kind,  and  of  the  German  people  as  subjects 
without  rights.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
deep  interest  in  the  differences  between  the 
funaamental  principles  upon  which  this 
federation  rests  and  those  at  the  foundation 
of  our  Union.  The  constitution  of  the 
German  empire  is  given  in  full  in  the 
closing  chapter. 

Montgomery — ^The  Analysis  of  Racial  De- 
scent m  Animals.  By  Thomas  H. 
Montgomery,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  Holt.  $2.50 
net. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  methods  of 
determining  racial  descent,  and  an  estima- 
tion of  the  comparative  values  of  the  phe- 
nomena to  be  mterpreted,  this  being  one 
aspect  of  the  general  problem  of  evolution 
that  has  not  been  broadly  dealt  with  in 
recent  years.  Mr.  Montgomery  attempts 
to  deduce  from  the  numerous  special  gene- 
alogies of  particular  groups,  that  form  no 
small  part  of  the  literature  of  coniparative 
anatomy,  the  more  general  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  subject.  The 
argument  is  from  the  side  01  Zo6logy, 
simply  because  the  author  has  "more 
acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of 
animals  than  with  those  of  plants." 

Paul — Stray  Leaves.  By  Herbert  Paul, 
M.P.     Lane.  '  $1 .  50  net. 

The  "stray  leaves"  were  worth  gathering 
together  and  preserving,  especisuly  those 
on  which  is  registered  Mr.  Paul's  plea  for 
the  study  of  Greek  in  the  days  when  its 
abolishment  as  a  conipulsory  subject  was 
seriously  debated  at  Oxford.  The  essays 
vary  in  importance,  but  not  in  treatment; 
there  are  among  them  unmistakable  re- 
views of  "books  as  news,"  but  it  is  news 
handled  by  an  expert.  Take  the  paper 
on  the  novels  of  Peacock,  for  instance,  as  a 
specimen  of  work  of  this  kind,  and  that 
on  Mr.  Lucas's  life  of  Lamb,  a  playful, 
sympathetic  protest  against  the  piling  of 
so  many  hara  facts  upon  the  memory  of 
one  who  hated  facts,  yet  at  the  same  time 
a  just  appreciation  of  a  definitive  piece 
of  work.  Here  is  book-reviewing  that  is 
worth  putting  between  covers,  because  it 
win  be  just  as  timely  and  enjoyable  a 
year  hence  as  it  was  on  the  day  of 
its  first  publication  in  some  English 
review. 

FICTION 

Cable— Old  Creole  Days.     By  George  W. 

Cable.  Scribner.  $2.50. 
Mr.  Albert  Herter,  who  has  demonstrated 
his  gifts  as  an  illustrator  of  the  old  Southern 
life  ere  now,  furnishes  the  full-page  draw- 
ings, nine  in  number,  and  the  fourteen 
head-and-tail  pieces  that  make  of  this  new 


edition  of  a  minor  classic  of  American 
literature  a  handsome  gift  book.  Repro- 
duced in  photogravure,  his  work  loses 
nothing  of  the  value  of  line  and  light  and 
shadow.  Of  Mr.  Cable's  work — ^he  sends 
it  out  anew  without  word  of  introduction 
or  notice  of  revision — it  will  be  necessary 
before  long  to  say  a  word  again  here  and 
there;  a  new  generation  has  been  bom  and 
has  grown  up  since  its  first  appearance, 
and  new  generations  are  all  too  ready  to 
overlook  the  immediate  past.  One  of  the 
best  ways  of  calling  to  their  attention  what 
should  not  remain  unknown  to  them  is 
this  holiday  custom  of  publishing  illus- 
trated editions. 


Dickens — Mr.  Pickwick's  Christmas.     By 
Charles  Dickens.      Baker.    $a.oo. 

The  account  of  the  Pickwickians*  Christmas 
at  the  Manor  Farm,  of  the  adventures 
there,  the  tale  of  the  goblin  that  abducted 
the  sexton,  and  the  thrilling  narrative  of 
the  ice  sports  of  the  whole  company,  Mr. 
Winkle  ciistinguishing  himself  particiilarly 
— all  this  part  of  the  chronicle  known  as 
the  "Pickwick  Papers"  has  once  more  been 
done  into  a  handsome  holiday  book,  with 
new  illustrations  by  a  new  illustrator,  an 
American  this  time,  Mr.  George  Alifred 
Williams.  There  are  ten  plates  in  colors 
and  black-and-white  and  numerous  small- 
er pictures  in  the  text.  Mr.  Pickwick's 
authentic  likeness  was  drawn  once  for  all 
by  Robert  Sejnnour,  and  Mr.  Williams 
does  not  depart  from  the  beaming  lines  of 
its  countenance,  the  twinkle  of  its  spec- 
tacles, the  generous  portliness  of  its  figure. 
Sam  Weller  plays  but  a  small  part  in  these 
drawings  as  in  the  narrative;  the  others 
of  the  immortal  company  are  done  with 
originality. 

Kipling-'Puck  of  Pook's  HilL     By  Rud- 
.    yard     Kipling.      Doubleday,     $1.50. 
Scribner.     $2.00  net. 

"Puck  of  Pook's  Hill"  has  been  added 
not  only  to  the  regular  edition,  but  to 
the  Subscription  Edition  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
writings  in  prose  and  verse,  and  is  the 
twenty- third  volume  in  the  set.  This 
means  an  average  of  one  book  annually  ever 
since  the  author  attained  his  eighteenth 
year.  It  proves  anew  two  things:  one, 
that  he  is  still  a  child  at  heart;  the  other, 
that  he  has  discovered  Old  England.  He 
knew  India  first  and  then  New  England; 
but  Mother  England  has  called  him  home 
at  last.  We  could  be  well  content  if  he 
should  celebrate  English  soil  and  story  for 
the  rest  of  his  natural  days,  whether  his 
medium  be  prose  or  song,  and  whether 
the  auditors  he  has  immediately  in  mind 
be  adult  or  immature. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

By  Henry  W.  Lucy  '*Toby,  M.P.,"  of  Punch. 

I 


HIRTY-THREE 
years  ago,  when  I 
took  my  seat  in 
the  press  gallery 
of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  Dir- 
ector of  the  staflE 
of  agreatmoming 
newspaper,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  Prime  Minister;  Mr. 
Lowe,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
Mr.  Bruce,  afterwards  Lord  Aberdare, 
Home  Secretary;  Earl  Granville, 
Foreign  Secretary;  Lord  Kimberley, 
Colonial  Secretary;  Mr.  Cardwell,  War 
Minister;  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India;  Mr.  Childers, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  Sir  Rob- 
ert Collier,  Attorney-General;  Sir  John 
Coleridge,  Solicitor  -  General ;  Lord 
DuflEerin,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy. 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar 
faces. 

Of  the  members  of  the  First  Glad- 
stone administration  still  with  us  are 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  commencing 
official  life  as  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  in  a  Liberal  administration, 
has  lived  to  succeed  Lord  Salisbury 
at  the  Foreign  Office  and  to  lead  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  who,  as  Lord 
Hartington,  was  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland;  Mr.  Goschen,  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  who  within  a 
score  of  years  bloomed  into  the  ful- 
ness of  a  Unionist  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  who 


proved  one  of  the  best  Speakers  the 
House  of  Commons  has  known,  and 
to-day  lives  in  honored  retirement 
as  Viscoimt  Peel. 

Gladstone  was  in  his  sixty-fourth 
year,  but,  as  far  as  mental  and 
physical  activity  were  concerned,  in 
the  very  prime  of  life.  Two  years 
later,  smitten  at  the  poll  by  heavy 
hand,  he  suddenly  convinced  himself 
that  he  was  advanced  in  years  and 
had  earned  the  guerdon  of  rest.  **  At 
sixty-five,"  he  wrote  to  **my  dear 
Granville,"  immediately  after  the 
rout  of  the  Liberals  at  the  general 
election  of  1874,  "after  forty-two 
years  of  a  laborious  public  life,  I 
think  myself  entitled  to  retire  on  the 
first  opportunity. "  Gladstone  had 
in  remarkable  measure  the  comforting 
gift  of  convincing  himself  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  any  views  of  current  events 
he  might  take  at  a  particular  moment. 
If  they  diametrically  differed  from 
others  expressed  at  earlier  epochs, 
what  matter?  He  was  dealing  with 
to-day,  not  the  day  before  yesterday. 
When  he  uttered  this  wail  for  rest  he 
really  meant  he  had  done  with  polit- 
ical affairs  and  might  now  devote  him- 
self to  the  affairs  of  the  Vatican,  varied 
by  more    leisurely  study  of   Homer. 

Soon  he  discovered  his  mistake. 
His  manner  of  rectifying  it  was  a 
Uttle  bit  of  comedy  delightful  to 
watch.  Through  the  opening  session 
of  the  Disraelian  Parliament  he  stu- 
diously absented  himself,  leaving  the 
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conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Op- 
position in  commission.  Shortly 
after  Lord  Hartington  accepted  the 
thankless  post  of  leader,  Gladstone 
began  furtively  to  reappear  on  the 
familiar  scene.  As  the  session  length- 
ened, the  old  passion  awakened  in  his 
breast.  With  increasing  force  he  felt 
himself  drawn  back  into  the  vortex  of 
Parliamentary  life.  That,  however, 
would  never  do.  Had  he  not  pub- 
'licly  announced  his  retirement?  Was 
not  his  seat  opposite  the  brass- 
bound  Box  filled  by  another?  But 
the  temptation  was  irresistible  and 
he  felt  himself  yielding  to  it.  This 
he  did  with  characteristic  subtlety. 
When  he  looked  in  on  debate  he 
assumed  a  casual  air  unconsciously 
founded  upon  remote  study  of  Paul 
Pry,  indicating  hope  that  he  did  not 
intrude.  Also  like  Paul  Pry,  he  went 
the  length  of  carrying  an  umbrella 
under  his  arm  when  he  emerged  from 
behind  the  Speaker's  chair — an  inci- 
dent unparalleled  in  the  career  of  an 
ex-Minister.  Its  meaning  was  clear 
to  the  seeing  eye.  When  he  left 
home  nothing  was  further  from  his 
thoughts  than  resumption  of  attend- 
ance on  sittings  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Strolling  down  Parliament 
Street,  meaning  to  take  the  air  of  the 
silver  Thames  as  it  swept  the  Em- 
bankment, his  eye  fell  upon  the  lofty 
structure  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

'* Hallo!"  said  Mr.  Wemmick,  tak- 
ing a  morning  walk  with  Miss  Skiffins 
on  his  arm,  "here  's  a  church.  Let 's 
go  in  and  get  married. " 

Readers  of  "Great  Expectations" 
will  remember  how  the  great  strategy 
of  Mr.  Wemmick's  life  was  an  attitude 
of  unpreparedness  for  ordered  events, 
an  air  of  surprise  at  the  development 
of  a  deliberately  arranged  sequence. 
That,  of  course,  was  not  Gladstone's 
mental  habitude.  But  we  can  imagine 
him  on  this  particular  occasion  saying 
to  himself,  "Hallo!  There  's  the  House 
of  Commons.  Let 's  go  in  and  see 
what  they  are  doing."  Entering,  he 
kept  up  appearances  by  sitting  at 
the  remote  end  of  the  Bench,  the 
himible  place  of  ex-Under  Secretaries. 
In  further  evidence  of  the  casualness 


of  his  call  he  put  on  his  hat  when  he 
sat  down,  crossed  gloved  hands  over 
the  handle  of  his  umbrella,  and 
looked  round  the  House  with  that 
glow  of  pleased  interest  seen  on  the 
faces  of  strangers  in  the  gallery 
making  their  first  acquaintance  with 
the  historic  scene. 

Of  course  this  did  not  last  long. 
The  glamour  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons reasserted  its  power  over  the 
man  who  in  youth  and  manhood  had 
splendidly  added  to  it.  The  cry 
of  hapless  Bulgaria  trampled  on  by 
the  Turk  acted  as  a  tnmipet  call  upon 
the  veteran  who  had  laboriously 
convinced  himself  that  his  helmet 
was  now  a  hive  for  bees.  When  he 
came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  tunbrella,  which  added  a  touch  of 
ludicrousness  to  the  situation  by  its 
slightly  gampish  appearance,  was  left 
in  the  stand.  His  head  was  bared. 
He  literally  took  off  his  gloves  and 
went  for  a  Government  that  looked 
on  unconcerned  at  the  massacres  at 
Sofia,  a  Premier  who  characterized 
the  narrative  of  the  atrocities  as 
"coffee-house  babble." 

The  House  of  Commons  not  being 
large  enough  or  sufficiently  crowded 
for  the  work  he  had  in  hand,  he  sup- 
plemented effort  there  by  transferring 
the  scene  of  battle  to  Midlothian. 
It  chanced  that,  these  historic  cam- 
paigns taking  place  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary recess,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  accompanying  him  throughout  the 
series  ending  in  a  victory  that  toppled 
over  an  apparently  impregnable  min- 
istry. Wonderful  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  was  marvellous  in 
Midlothian.  Four  vears  had  been 
added  to  the  span  of  his  life  since  he 
almost  whimpered  his  cry  for  rest  in 
the  ear  of  Lord  Granville.  Again 
on  the  warpath,  he  fought  with  an 
energy  that  occasionally  approached 
the  confines  of  ferocity.  The  answer- 
ing wave  of  popular  enthusiasm 
rising  in  Midlothian  whelmed  the 
country,  sweeping  away  the  aston- 
ished Conservatives,  and  apparently 
establishing  the  Liberals  in  power 
for  at  least  a  generation. 

How  that  appearance  proved  mis- 
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leading  and  what  part  Gladstone 
played  in  the  debacle  of  1886  is,  as 
Rudyard  Kipling  used  to  say,  another 
story. 

Never  in  public  life  in  either  hemi- 
sphere were  there  confronted  two  men 
more  diametrically  opposed  in  manner 
and  mode  of  thought  than  Disraeli 
and  Gladstone.  They  had  only  one 
thing  in  common — genius.  To  each 
the  other  was  an  interesting,  inex- 
plicable puzzle.  Here  again  there 
was  difference  in  their  method  of 
contemplation.  Gladstone  with  his 
untamable  energy,  his  rich  verbosity, 
his  susceptibility  to  religious  and 
moral  influences,  rather  amused  Dizzy. 
When  his  glowing  eyes  in  fine  frenzy 
rolling,  whether  championing  the 
rights  of  nationalities  or  the  privileges 
of  minorities,  Dizzy  seated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Table  regarded  him  through 
his  eyeglass  with  the  air  of  one 
studying  some  strange  animal  re- 
cently imported.  Gladstone  was  much 
more  definite  in  his  views  about 
Disraeli.  He  rarely  spoke  or  wrote 
of  him  in  private  relations.  When 
he  did  there  was  only  a  futile  attempt 
to  disguise  his  conviction  that  Dizzy 
was  sorely  lacking  in  principle. 

When  I  first  saw  Disraeli  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  was  seated  on 
the  front  Opposition  bench,  silent, 
sphinx-like.  He  was  in  disgrace  at 
the  time  with  his  own  party,  having 
disappointed  their  hopes  by  declining 
office  when  proffered  him  by  the  Queen 
after  Gladstone's  defeat  on  the  Irish 
University  bill  (1873).  His  presci- 
ence was  abundantly  justified  when, 
a  few  months  later,  a  general  election 
gave  him  a  majority  that  for  the  first 
time  in  an  already  long  career  placed 
him  in  power  as  well  as  in  office.  It 
was  after  that  epoch  that  the  Disraeli 
known  to  the  last  generation — the 
statesman  who  will  live  in  history 
among  British  Prime  Ministers — 
came  to  birth.  Hitherto,  through  a 
turbulent  life,  he  had  had  a  dual 
battle  to  fight.  There  were  his 
political  adversaries  in  the  Liberal 
camp;  his  worst,  most  dangerous 
foes,  were  those  of  his  own  household. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  he  had 


been  suspect, — an  undesirable  alien 
among  the  Tory  party,  to  which,  af- 
ter due  consideration,  he  finally  de- 
cided to  attach  himself.  His  supreme 
gift  made  him  indispensable  to  them. 
None  the  less  they  distrusted  and 
disliked  him. 

Even  after  he  came  into  his  own — 
Prime  Minister  and  leader  of  a  party 
he,  as  he  boasted,  had  educated, 
— there  was  evidence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  old,  deeply  rooted 
feeling.  It  was  manifested  by  two  typ- 
ical Tories:  George  Bentinck,  known 
as  **Big  Ben**  to  distinguish  him  from 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  a  kinsman  of 
lesser  stature,  and  Beresford  Hope, 
uncle  of  the  then  unknown  Arthur 
James  Balfour.  Hope  was  found- 
er of  the  Saturday  Review,  propri- 
etor through  its  palmy  days,  which 
were  chieflv  devoted  to  attacking 
** Dizzy.'*  To  hail  him  as  ''that 
glorious  Jew*'  in  rhymed  description 
of  a  ministerial  dinner-party  given  by 
him  on  his  accession  to  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was,  by 
reason  of  the  adjective,  complimentary 
as  compared  with  what  readers  of 
the  Saturday  were  taught  to  expect. 
Dizzy  retorted  by  reference  to  Beres- 
ford Hope's  *' Batavian  grace."  This 
perfect  Disraelian  phrase  can  be  fully 
enjoyed  only  by  those  who  had  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Beresford  Hope. 
Of  Dutch  descent,  he  preserved  the 
somewhat  ungainly  stumpiness  of 
figure  common  to  his  forebears.  His 
manner  of  addressing  the  House  was 
thoughtfully  elaborate,  his  phrases 
drawn  out  in  fashion  suggestive  of  the 
finally  successful  operation  of  a  cork- 
screw upon  a  stubborn  cork. 

Dizzy  grew  almost  mellow  in  the 
sunshine  of  late,  unexpected  pros- 
perity. Not  comparable  with  Glad- 
stone as  a  debater.,  he  was  infinitely 
his  superior  as  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Gladstone  walked  about 
lobby  and  corridor  with  his  head  in 
the  clouds,  not  seeing  on  his  way 
faithful  followers  whose  loyalty  would 
have  been  strengthened  by  a  nod,  a 
smile  or  a  friendly  word.  He  did 
not  mean  to  be  offensive.  In  this 
respect  he  offended  in  more  than  one 
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well-known  instance,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  his  cause  and  his 
government.  In  social  life  the  most 
courteous  of  men,  when  actually 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  state  he 
had  no  time  or  thought  for  small 
personal  matters.  Disraeli  had,  and 
greatly  profited  by  their  culture. 
Lord  Rowton,  longtime  his  private 
secretary,  told  me  that  his  chief  util- 
ized what  otherwise  might  have  been 
wasted  moments  in  the  division 
lobby  by  soldering  any  little  cracks 
apparent  in  the  ministerial  forces.  If 
the  whips  notified  to  him  sign  of 
revolt  in  a  particular  quarter,  the 
Preiitiier,  watching  the  throng  passing 
through  the  division  lobby,  would 
nod  •  recognition  of  the  discontented 
meniber,  engage  him  in  conversation 
whilst  the  lobby  emptied,  and,  if 
the  case  were  at  all  threatening,  link 
arms  and  lead  him  on  to  the  wicket 
where  the  tellers  stand. 

**I  never,"  said  Lord  Rowton, 
**knew  of  a  brooding  mutiny  come  to 
a  head  after  the  chief  had  walked  out 
of  the  lobby  arm  in  arm  with  the 
leading  spirit." 

Nor  did  Disraeli  limit  his  blandish- 
ments to  his  own  party.  I  have 
personal  knowledge  of  two  captures 
made  from  the  enemy's  camp.  One 
was  Joseph  Co  wen,  a  man  of  let- 
ters and  one  of  the  few  natural 
orators  heard  at  Westminster  in 
modem  times.  A  Radical  of  ex- 
treme type,  whose  sympathies  went 
out  to  struggling  nationalities  wher- 
ever they  were  in  revolt  against 
tyranny,  Cowen  naturally  ranged 
himself  on  the  side  of  Gladstone  when, 
in  1874,  the  Liberal  leader  asked 
for  renewal  of  office.  As  a  youth 
he  had/fli^t  the  great  statesman  at 
the  hdusV*^of  his  father  during  the 
campaign  of  1868.  His  newspaper, 
one  of  the  most  influential  in  the 
North  of  England,  helped  to  keep 
Northumberland  faithful  to  the  Lib- 
eral flag  when  all  around  it  fortresses 
were  falling.  Returned  in  1874  to  re- 
present his  native  town,  remembering 
former  acquaintance  with  his  father's 
guest,  young  Cowen  on  entering  the 
House  naturally  expected  some  recog- 


nition from  his  venerated  leader. 
Gladstone,  coming  upon  him  in  the 
lobby,  passed  him  without  a  sign. 
It  was  a  small  event,  but  recollection 
of  it  rankled.  Dizzy  may  or  may 
not  have  heard  of  it.  He  certainly 
was  at  pains  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  member  for  Newcastle  and 
succeeded  in  turning  what  might 
have  been  a  faithful  follower  of  the 
Liberal  leader  into  an  exceedingly 
embarassing  adversary. 

The  other  true  story  shows  Dizzy 
in  his  serio-comic  mood.  In  the 
Parliament  of  1874-80  there  was  a 
pompous,  preposterous  little  Irish 
member  known  as  Dr.  O'Leary. 
When  the  Premier  was  conducting 
through  the  House  the  Imperial 
Titles  bill,  which  transformed  his 
Queen  into  Empress,  he  strained 
every  nerve  to  add  extraneous  votes 
to  the  assured  ministerial  majority. 
The  Irish  members  were,  in  accord- 
ance with  traditional  habit,  '*agin* 
the  ministry."  But  the  question 
was  not  one  that  directly  affected 
Ireland  and,  by  taking  thought,  he 
might  seduce  one  or  two  into  the 
ministerial  lobby.  His  eye  falling 
on  Dr.  O'Leary,  he  with  quick  intui- 
tion saw  his  chance. 

On  the  critical  eve  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  he  came  upon  the 
doctor  strolling  down  the  corridor  on 
his  way  to  the  tea  room.  Over- 
taking him,  he  laid  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder  with  friendly  pressure  and 
exclaimed,  *'My  dear  Doctor,  how 
you  remind  me  of  my  old  friend 
Tom  Moore.  As  I  walked  behind 
you  just  now  the  resemblance  was 
starthng. "  That  won  the  trick.  The 
member  for  Drogheda  voted  for  the 
Government  on  the  Royal  Titles 
bill. 

John  Bright  had  temporarily  re- 
tired from  Parliamentary  life  when  I 
entered  upon  it.  He  came  back  in 
1874.  But  he  was  never  more  the 
man  whose  oratory  charmed  and 
convinced  the  House  during  the 
prolonged  struggle  round  the  stand- 
ard of  Parliamentary  reform.  He 
did  not  through  the  first  session  of 
the  Disraelian  Parliament  break  the 
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silence  of  many  years.  He  was  con- 
tent, on  his  fitful  appearances,  to  sit 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Bench  in 
companionship  with  Gladstone.  His 
interposition  in  Parliamentary  af- 
fairs on  coming  back  to  the  old 
scene  was  characteristic.  Dr.  Ken- 
ealey,  returned  as  member  for  Stoke- 
on-Trent  on  the  crest  of  the  strange 
wave  of  public  enthusiasm  which 
lifted  high  the  champion  of  the 
claimant  to  the  Tichbome  estates, 
presented  himself  to  take  the  oath  and 
his  seat.  In  accordance  with  ths 
Standing  Orders,  it  is  necessary  for 
a  member  coming  up  after  a  bye- 
election  to  be  introduced  by  two 
others.  Whalley,  the  eccentric  mem- 
ber for  Peterborough,  was  read}*-  with 
his  services.  But  no  other  would 
associate  himself  with  the  advocate  of 
Arthur  Orton,  the  slanderer  of  his 
judges.  Help  came  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter.  John  Bright,  rising 
from  the  Front  Opposition  Bench, 
said  that  out  of  deference  to  the  will 
of  the  large  constituency  who  had 
elected  Kenealey  he  would  himself, 
if  the  honorable  member  accepted 
his  companionship,  be  glad  to  walk 
with  him  to  the  Table.  So  between 
the  great  tribune  and  the  half-crazy 
member  for  Peterborough,  Kenealey, 
a  hat  in  one  hand,  a  stout  umbrella 
in  the  other,  walked  up  to  the  Table 
and  took  the  oath. 

Among  several  fables  to  which  in  the 
wantonness  of  youth  I  have  given 
birth,  is  one  appearing  at  the  time  in  a 
Parliamentary  sketch  that  had  wide 
vogue  in  The  World,  then  recently 
founded  by  Edmund  Yates,  to  the 
effect  that  whilst  Kenealey  took  the 
oath  he  hung  his  umbrella  by  its 
generous  crook  on  the  neck  of  the 
Mace.  The  story  became  part  of 
accepted  Parliamentary  history  and 
lives  to  this  day.  The  prosaic  fact 
is  that,  when  he  reached  forth  his 
hand  to  take  the  form  of  oath  handed 
him  by  the  clerk,  Kenealey  leaned  his 
gingham  against  the  Table  on  which 
the  Mace  reposed.  I  excuse  myself 
with  reflection  that  it  is  not  every 
flight  of  fancy  that  has  even  so  much 
of  subtratum  of  fact. 


It  was  noticed  by  an  old  friend  that 
when  Bright  unexpectedly  interposed 
in    the    Kenealey  affair,    he  was    as 
confused  as  a  young  member  making 
his  maiden   speech.     He,    the   great 
master   of   phraseology,    halted   and 
stumbled    among    the    words    that 
forced   themselves   through   his  lips. 
For  a  moment  there  seemed  danger 
of   his  utterly   breaking   down.     He 
never   quite   got   over   this   kind   of 
paralysis  through  the  remainder  of 
his   Parliamentary   second   life.     On 
a  night  in  June  in  the  session  of  1877 
I    observed    Bright    seated    on    the 
Front  Opposition   Bench  hour  after 
hour.     The  subject  was  a  proposal  to 
abolish  capital  punishment.     He  evi- 
dently   intended    to    speak,    and    of 
course  might   have   chosen   his  own 
time.     He  missed  chance  after  chance, 
deferring  his  rising  till  after  midnight 
when  the  debate  was  about  to  col- 
lapse.    Happening   to   meet   him  at 
dinner  the  next  night,  I  made  some 
remark  about  his  delayed  interposi- 
tion.    He  told   me   that   in   his    old 
days,   there    had    come    back    upon 
him  the  species  of  stage-fright  that 
possesses  all   new   members  on   first 
addressing    the    House.      Even    Mr. 
Gladstone  was,  in  his  time,  subject  to 
this    influence.     This    would    be    in- 
credible   to    observers    of  his    later 
manner  were  it  not  affirmed  by  his 
own  testimony.     In  the  private  diary 
of  his  second  session  he  records  how, 
preparatory  to  making  a  speech,  he 
silently    offered    earnest   prayer    for 
divine  assistance.  After  long  absence 
imposed   by    broken   health.    Bright 
frequently,  as  in  this  debate  on  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  came 
down  prepared   to   take  part   in   it. 
When  a   favorable  moment   arrived, 
the  Speaker,  turning  a  friendly  e3''e 
upon  him,  paused  a  moment  in  ex- 
pectation  of   his  rising.     The  signal 
foimd  him  possessed  by  a  shiver  of 
apprehension.     While  he  hesitated  the 
chance  passed.    Once  on  his  feet  facing 
the  familiar  scene,  cheered  by  welcom- 
ing voices,  all   trepidation  vanished. 
He  was  as  calm,  apparently  as  strong, 
as  of  yore,  equally  self-possessed  and 
commanding  his  audience. 


MR.    ROBEBT   LOWE   (LORD   SHEKBROOKE) 
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Another  great  Parliamentary  star 
whose  lustre  was  dimmed  when  I 
came  under  its  influence  was  Robert 
Lowe.  Like  Bright,  he  reached  his 
fullest  height  in  the  storm  and  stress 
of  Reform  bill  debate.  But  there 
was  for  some  years  sufficient  left  to 
make  him  an  intellectual  delight.  He 
had  more  than  one  physical  short- 
coming that  would  have  barred  the 
pathway  of  success  to  a  man  of  less 
supreme  capacity.  He  had  a  harsh 
voice,  faulty  enunciation,  and  eyesight 
so  dimmed  that  when  consulting  his 
notes  he  had  to  hold  them  so  close  to 
his  face  as  to  obscure  it.  His  speech 
sparkled  with  wit,  the  flashes  being 
sometimes  obscured  by  the  shame- 
faced hurry  with  which  they  were 
produced. 

Across  the  waste  of  thirty-two 
years  I  recall  one  example  of  Lowe's 
ready  wit.  The  House  was  discussing 
an  Endowed  Schools  bill.  Lord  San- 
don  joining  in  the  controversy  de- 
livered a  bitter  speech  aimed  at  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioner.  Be- 
fore sitting  down,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  have  gone  too  far  in 
assault  on  constituted  authority,  and 
he  remarked  that  he  had  "carefully 
fenced  himself  against  being  under- 
stood to  pass  unfriendly  criticism 
upon  the  Commissioner."  Lowe,  fol- 
lowing, quoted  the  remark  with  the 
commentary,  "There  has  been  in  the 
noble  lord's  speech  much  more  of 
railing  than  of  fencing." 


Lowe's  last  appearance  on  the 
Parliamentary  stage  was  one  of  the 
most  tragic  episodes  played  upon  it. 
In  the  spring  of  1879  the  Liberal 
Opposition  in  both  Houses  plucked 
up  courage  to  move  a  vote  of  censure 
on  the  Government.  On  the  third 
day  of  the  debate  Lowe  interposed 
and  the  House  flUcd  in  anticipation  of 
an  intellectual  treat.  For  twenty 
minutes  he  spoke  with  his  usual 
felicity,  his  accustomed  command 
over  his  audience.  Citation  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  Blue  Books  at  this 
stage  becoming  necessarv  to  his  ar- 
gument, he  took  up  a  bundle  of  notes 
placed  on  the  brass-bound  Box  at  the 
opening  of  his  speech.  Sheet  after 
sheet  of  the  manuscript  was  held 
within  an  inch  of  his  eyebrows.  None 
was  the  one  he  wanted.  Failing  to 
find  the  quotation  he  lamely  at- 
tempted to  quote  its  substance. 

A  few  minutes  later  reference  to  his 
notes  again  became  necessary.  Amid 
sympathetic  cheers  from  both  sides 
he  nervously  searched  among  the 
hopeless  conglomeration.  He  could 
not  find  the  note  he  sought  and  after 
a  painful  pause  abruptly  resumed  his 
seat.  He  never  again  spoke  in  a 
chamber  still  filled  with  the  echo  of 
many  brilliant  triumphs.  In  the 
following  year,  the  Liberals  coming 
into  office,  he  meekly  sought  sanctu- 
ary in  the  House  of  Lords,  where, 
till  death  finally  sealed  his  lips,  he  sat 
mute,  disguised  as  Lord  Sherbrooke. 


{  To  be  continued ) 


THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  IN  AMERICA 


POTTERY  AS  A  FINE  ART 


By  Charles  de  Kay 


i|  HE  art  of  the  pot- 

.   ter  started  from  the 

same   root   as    the 

[  art  of  the  cook.    In 

I   many  ways  pottery 

'  and   cooking   have 

\  run   side    by   side, 

with    more   honors 

and  success  won  by  the  cordon  bleu 

than  by  the  potter.     Let  us  consider 

how  this  came  about. 

Imagine  a  primitive  people  at  the 
stage  of  the  CaUfornian  Indians  who 
make  basketry  but  no  pots,  yet 
whose  baskets  will  hold  water.  For 
centuries  they  may  boil  their  meat 
and  roots  by  filling  baskets  of  this 
sort  with  water  and  dropping  red-hot 
stones  in  them,  with  the  articles  to  be 
cooked.  Finding  that  clay  smeared 
on  the  bottom  of  the  basket  keeps  the 
coals  from  charring  it,  the  next  step 
is  to  encase  a  basket  in  clay,  and  bake 
the  clay,  basket  and  all,  removing, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  charred  parts 
of  the  basket.  The  resultant  bowl  is 
easier  to  make  and  can  be  placed  on 
the   fire.     Therefore   it   is   that    the 


pottery  of  primitive  peoples  is  ever 
reminiscent  of  osier  and  plaited  grass. 
And  even  so  late  and  faraway  a  ware 
as  Dresden  china  will  often  reveal  a 
trace  of  the  primeval  baskets  out  of 
which  potter>'  and  porcelain  evolved. 

Other  sources  of  pottery  bowls, 
jars,  and  dishes,  or  at  any  rate  the 
forms  used  for  them,  are  natural 
gourds  and  sea-shells  employed  by 
barbarous  tribes  as  drinking-cups  and 
food-holders.  Primitive  lamps  found 
in  Crete  and  other  islands  are  shaped 
exactly  aftcT  a  well-known  shell.  Less 
often  docs  one  find  pottery  forms 
derived  from  carved  wooden  ware, 
from  hollow  horns  and  receptacles  for 
liquids  made  of  skins.  In  this  con- 
nection the  classic  example  of  the 
rhyton  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  deer 
may  be  recalled,  and  the  various 
Chinese  designs  that  hark  back  to 
a  cup  or  jar  made  originally  from 
the  joints  of  bamboo. 

Pottery  has  always  stuck  close   to 

the  fire   and  the  hearth.     When   the 

potter  speaks  of  "firing"  the  contents 

of  a  kiln,  he  is  simply  indicating  in  the 
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most  direct  way  the  thing  that  took 
place  at  the  birth  of  pottery  by  the 
open  fire  of  the  savage,  many  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

And  as  cooking  is  the  province  of 
unsophisticated  woman,  so  in  most 
Indian  tribes  who  make  pottery  at  all 
the  women  are  the  potters.  Whether 
woman  or  man  was  the  first  t6  dis- 
cover the  possibilities  of  baked  clay 
we  shall  in  all  probability  never  know ; 
but  we  can  see  how  the  sex  that  has 
to  prepare  the  meal  and  is  busy  round 
the  fire  would  naturally  prepare  the 
utensils  in  which  the  meal  is  cooked. 
The  man  might  carve  platter  and 
bowt  from  wood  during  the  winter 
when  he  could  not  hunt,  but  pot- 
making  would  scarcely  attract  I;im, 
connecced  as  it  is  with  the  hearth. 
It  was  not  until  something  higher  than 
mere  utility  became  an  object  that 
keramics  passed  from  the  hands  of 
women  to  those  of  men.  The  mo- 
ment may  be  fairly  placed  at  the  time 
that  pottery  became  an  object  of 
barter. 

This  close  connection  of  the  art 
with  objects  of  utility  has  had  its  ad- 
vantages in  that  it  has  kept  pottery 
from  losing  all  trace  of  its  purpose 
and  origin,  while  easel -painting  often 
forgets    its     origin   as    an    integral 
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portion  of  the  decoration  of  a  wall. 
Here  and  there  potters  have  made 
ash-chests  and  incense-bumers  (as  in 
old  Mexico)  or  flower  vases  (as  in 
Italy  and  Spain)  which  indulge  the 
whims  and  fancies  of  men.  presenting 
a  labyrinth  of  forms  neither  beautiful 
nor  practical.  But,  generally  speak- 
ing, things  in  pottery,  soft  paste  and 
porcelain,  in  earthenware  and  stone- 
ware arc  for  handling  and  direct  use. 
This  forces  the  modeller  to  restrain  his 
hand.  They  are  really  tools,  and  as 
such  are  fitted  for  direct  and  tangible 
contact,  like  the  corrugations  on  cer- 
tain beakers,  which  prevent  the  cup 
from  slipping  through  the  fingers  of  ex- 
hilarated wine-bibbers,  or  the  handles 
which  we  have  added  to  little  tea 
bowls  of  Chinese  shape ;  certainly 
these  allow  us  to  drink  our  tea  much 
hotter  than  Orientals  care  to  have  it. 
In  the  simpler,  more  general  forms 
of  keramics,  the  shapes  of  kiln-born 
objects  are  constantly  subjected  to 
the  test  of  public  use  and  public 
taste,  so  that  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
these  shapes  are  prevented  from 
reaching  fantastic  and  impracticable 
lines,  on  the  other  they  are  adapted 
to  the  people's  needs.  This  we  see 
best  in  the  simpler  dishes  and  pots 
that  belong  to  the  kitchen  hearth. 


GRUEBV   PLOWKR-PI 


S   AND  UMBRELLA    REST 


Fashion  niles  in  faience  when  we 
come  to  artistic  varieties  prepared  for 
the  table,  for  flowers  and  other  ob- 
jects which  are  luxuries  rather  than 
necessaries — objects  that  reflect  the 
taste  and  knowledge  of  a  refined  stage 
of  life  in  makers  and  owners.  Such 
people  value  not  beauty  alone  but 
rarity,  and  will  patronize  a  potter 
who  does  not  repeat  himself,  but  tries 
to  make  each  work  unique.  Con- 
noisseurs recognize  at  once  the  shape 
stamped  from  a  mould;  it  tells  of 
many  copies,  and  the  idea  of  multipli- 
cation of  the  same  object  does  not 
appeal  to  them.  By  incising,  paint- 
ing, glazing  the  same  shape,  a  great 
variety  of  effects  may  be  gained ;  but 
there  is  a  satisfaction  to  which  few 
collectors  are  indifferent  in  a  work  of 
keramic  art  which  has  been  built  up 
by  the  hand  alone  (not  even  the 
potter's  wheel  being  used),  then 
modelled  and  painted  and  fired  all 
by  itself,  as  the  ultimate  expression 
of  the  keramist's  art.  This  is  the 
farthest  remove  from  the  commercial 
product  of  kilns,  where  pieces  as 
nearly  aHke  as  it  is  possible  for  moulds 
to  make  them  are  turned  out  by  the 
hundred,  decorated  with  the  aid  of 
the  stencil,  and  sold  by  the  barrel, 
like  any  other  manufacture.  Such 
products  are  purely  mechanical,  the 
forms  being  cast  in  moulds  and  the 
decoration    applied    by  cheap  labor 


in  order  to  bring  the  cost  at  the 
factory  down  to  the  lowest  notch. 
Keramics  that  are  truly  works  of  art 
are  comparatively  dear,  since  the 
output  is  necessarily  limited  and  the 
workman  a  skilled  artist  with  an 
expensive  training  behind  him. 

Mastery  in  certain  branches  of  art 
is  recogni;^ed  by  the  public.  Archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting,  etching, 
steel-  and  wood -engraving,  and  special 
lines  such  as  illustration  and  designs 
for  covers  and  placards,  have  their 
acknowledged  masters;  and  so  has 
caricature,  a  department  of  illus- 
tration. But  the  public  is  not  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  a  master  in  most 
of  the  minor  forms  of  the  arts,  though 
he  were  a  Cellini  or  a  Li5onard  Limou- 
sin. Such  masters  in  art  glass  as 
John  La  Farge  and  Louis  C.  Tiffany 
owe  their  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public  more  to  their 
paintings  than  to  their  art  glass. 

Pottery  in  Eiirope  and  in  America, 
though  less  so  here,  has  received  a 
fresh  impulse  from  the  extreme  Orient 
during  recent  years.  Persia  and  Italy 
had  a  revival  of  the  art  of  China 
after  the  Crusades,  while  the  fame  of 
Faenza,  Delft  ware,  and  other  pottery 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, followed  by  porcelain,  may  be 
traced  to  the  trade  with  Persia,  China, 
and  Japan.  Profound  as  the  influence 
of  Japanese  drawing  and  painting  in 
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water-ooloTs  has  been  on  the  modern 
painter's  art  in  Europe  and  America, 
scarcely   less   have   the  branches  of 


Encouraged  by  municipal  and  other 
governments,  granted  laboratories 
and  annual  subventions,  the  potter's 
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fictile  art  been  stimulated  by  Oriental 
examples.  These  have  set  the  fashion 
for  looking  up  the  work  of  potters  in 
Europe  and  America  which  have  been 
forgotten,  have  enhanced  the  market 
price  of  old  Staffordshire  and  other 
British  wares,  and  driven  values  for 
old  Sevres,  Dresden,  Rouen,  Nevcrs, 
and  Berlin  upward  with  a  bound. 

In  Germany  especially,  and  also 
to  a  marked  degree  in  Austria,  this 
movement  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  many  kilns  as  a  part  of  the 
industrial    training    of    the    people. 


wheel  has  come  to  honors  and  con- 
sideration only  second  to  those  of 
the  weaver's  loom.  Beside  the  wares 
of  a  simple  kind  occur  ornamental 
and  artistic  objects  of  varying  im- 
portance according  to  the  taste  and 
skill  involved.  Italy  also  has  been 
trying  to  revive  her  keramic  indus- 
tries on  a  soil  which  more  than  once 
in  the  past  has  supplied  the  rest  of 
Europe  with  fragile  wares.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  less  reh- 
ance  on  government  aid  than  the  na- 
tions of  the  European  continent,  have 
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seen  a  vigorous  revival  of  keramics.     mercial  potters  to  produce  copies  of 

This    country   has    not    failed    to      European  wares,  of  an  inferior  brand. 

experience    the   same  influence,   but     For  these   the  people   have  to   pay 
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has  lagged  behind  Europe  for  vari- 
ous reasons  sufficiently  obvious.  One 
is  the  lack  of  municipal  aid,  but 
more  important  is  the  want  of  encour- 
agement on  the  part  of  the  public, 
which  prefers  a  foreign-made  article. 
Heavy  taxes  laid  for  the  fostering  of 
monopolies — or,  to  use  the  humorous 
old  formula,  for  the  protection  of 
infant  industries — have  put  the  stig- 
ma of  inferiority  on  native  products  of 
the  kiln,  and  encouraged  the  com- 


almost  as  much  as  they  do  for  im- 
ported articles.  The  public  recog- 
nizes the  confession  made  by  the 
protective  tariff  of  the  second-rate 
character  of  these  products,  and  when 
they  find  that  the  commercial  output 
of  native  kilns  is  less  durable  than 
European  wares  and  almost  as  costly 
they  are  confirmed  in  the  idea  that 
American  kilns  cannot  compete  fairly 
with  those  of  other  lands. 

Against    these    disadvantages    the 


UK.  CHARLES  VOLKHAR  APPLYING  COLOR  WITH  BRUSH 


American  kilns  that  produce  artistic 
pottery  and  porcelain  wage  an  up- 
hill fight.  Brutal  and  shortsighted 
though  this  governmental  coddling  of 
the  industry  may  be,  there  are  potters 
in  many  States  of  the  Union  who  do 
what  they  can  to  hold  their  own  and 
carry  the  art  forward.  Their  ob- 
jective is  the  production  of  things  in 
demand  at  home  which  the  foreign 
potter  has  not  had  time  and  occasion 
to  recognize  and  study,  especially 
those  which  fit  the  homes  of  well-to-do 
Americans  who  build  city  residences 
and  cottages  in  the  country  to  suit 
themselves,  not  to  meet  the  doctrines 
of  architects  educated  abroad. 

Eminent  among  the  better  known 
potteries  is  the  Rookwood  of  Cin- 
cinnati, which  is  established  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  warrant  continuous 
efforts  to  keep  abreast  of  the  demands 
of  the  day  and  bring  out  from  time 
to  time  designs  novel  in  shape  and 
color.  Another  such  establishment, 
managed  with  capital,  is  the  Grueby, 
near  Boston,  which  makes  a  specialty 
of  dull  and  rough -surfaced  faience  in 
tones  of  green  and  pale  yellow,  hand- 
some in  form  and  excellent  in  quality. 
The  jars,  vases,  bowls,  jardini&res, 
tiles,   and   other   pieces   having   the 


Grueby  imprint  are  remarkable  for 
their  lines,  and  have  a  certain  archi- 
tectural value  as  decorations  of  draw- 
ing-rooms and  libraries,  corridors  and 
terraces,  porches  and  formal  gardens. 
Like  the  Rookwood,  these  kilns  make 
ornamental  tiles  for  fireplaces  and 
schoolrooms,  for  bathrooms  and 
boudoirs,  the  floors  and  walls  of 
vestibules,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
demands  of  theatres  and  hotels. 
But  they  do  so  with  a  distinctive 
formula  for  surface  and  colors  which 
stamp  each  ware  as  something 
individual  and   apart. 

The  kilns  of  Mr.  Charles  Volkmar 
at  Metuchen,  N.  ].,  produce  faience 
which  is  an  expression  of  an  indi- 
viduality, Mr.  Volkmar  is  the  oldest 
potter  of  artistic  ware  still  in  active 
life.  He  was  painting  at  Barbizon 
in  Fontaineblcau  Forest  before  the 
Franco-German  war,  and  worked  in 
various  French  potteries  after  he 
decided  to  devote  himself  to  ker- 
amics.  His  pa  inter- craft  shows  in 
friezes  and  tablets  reproducing  flights 
of  wild-duck  and  heron,  majestic 
peacocks  posed  in  almost  heraldic 
symmetry,  hunting  scenes  with  game 
dogs  and  mounted  men  and  women — 
all  reproduced  in  brown  tiles,  more 
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or  less  rich  in  color  according  to  the 
subject  and  the  interior  for  which  the 
decoration  was  designed.  But  he 
also  executes  friezes  and  hearth-fronts 
without  figures  to  suit  the  color 
scheme  of  a  given  room,  being  an 
adept  in  monochrome  effects  produced 
by  a  slightly  mottled  surface.  These 
may  seem  all  one  hue  from  a  distance, 
but  really  are  full  of  color  vibrations 
from  the  subtle  variations  of  shade. 
Examples  are  the  green  and  bluish 
chimney  fronts  and  wall-decorations 
in  the  National  Arts  Club,  Gramercy 
Park,  New  York  City. 

In  his  vases,  bowls,  platters,  flower- 
jars,  punch-bowls,  tea-sets,  one  finds 
the  same  purpose — to  use  vibratory 
variations  on  one  general  theme  of 
color  to  give  the  eye  pleasure  without 
losing  the  smooth,  brilliant  surface 
of  ware  fired  at  a  high  temperature. 
At  the  Macbeth  Gallery  in  Fifth 
Avenue  near  Fortieth  Street,  one 
sees  both  kinds — namely,  a  "mat** 
surface,  not  quite  so  rough  as  the 
Gruebv,  and  also  the  smooth-skinned 
vases  depending  on  vibrations  of  the 
mottled  color  for  light.  But  it  is  in 
the  latter  rather  than  the  former  that 
Mr.  Volkmar  takes  most  pride.  He 
believes  that  there  is  more  true 
keramic  quality  in  the  smooth  than 
the  rough  surface,  although  he  would 
be  the  last  to  affirm  that  for  certain 
purposes  a  ** cucumber"  skin  is  not 
more  effective. 

His  son,  Mr.  Leon  Volkmar,  also  a 
painter,  is  carrying  on  the  pottery 
work  at  Metuchen  by  his  father's  side, 
so  that  here  we  have  an  instance  of 
that  continuity  of  art  in  the  family 
which  did  so  much  for  the  crafts  in 
mediaeval  Europe,  and  in  Japan  up 
to  1868.  In  China  also  the  great 
pottery  towns  were  inhabited  by 
families  of  potters  who  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  formulas  and 
shapes  and  patterns  for  porcelains 
since  unequalled,  until  the  Taeping 
rebellion  destroyed  them  root  and 
branch. 

A  very  individual  potter  who  carries 
the  expression  of  personality  to  a  high 
degree  is  Mr.  Robertson  of  Dedham, 
Mass.,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who 
has  produced  some  remarkable  effects 


in  sang'de-hcsuj  and  other  members 
of  the  Red  and  the  Rose  families. 
Another  is  Mr.  Theophilus  Brouwer  of 
West  Hampton,  L.  I.,  whose  lustre 
faience,  called  by  him  Flame  ware, 
may  be  seen  at  the  Powell  Galleries 
in  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  Mr. 
Brouwer  models  land  and  water 
animals  for  treatment  by  his  peculiar 
process  of  firing,  producing  curious 
boxes  and  jars  of  singular  shape.  He, 
too,  is  a  painter  and  revels  in  the 
sumptuous  and  brilliant  hues  of  a 
ware  that  shows  golden  reflections 
and  the  nacreous  lustre  of  sea-shells. 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Poillon  of  New  York, 
who  has  kilns  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J., 
devotes  much  attention  to  jardinieres 
and  wall-pockets  in  soft-bodied  fa- 
ience, tea-sets  and  small  objects  for  the 
library  in  solid  colors  and  well  de- 
signed forms.  At  Newbury  port  are 
the  Merrimac  Potteries,  famous  for 
a  heavy,  richly  colored  ware,  and  at 
West  Sterling,  Mass.,  an  individual 
quality  is  produced  by  Mr.  William 
J.  Walley.  Archaic  tile  work  in  pleas- 
ing tones  is  made  by  Mr.  Mercer  at 
Doylestown,  Penn. ;  and  remarkable 
decorations  on  porcelain  and  pottery 
are  to  be  credited  to  Mr.  Marshall  T. 
Fry  of  New  York.  But  to  mention 
the  names  of  all  the  workmen  and 
workwomen  engaged  in  this  fascinat- 
ing pursuit  would  make  a  long  cata- 
logue. The  **Art  Annual**  published 
by  Miss  Florence  Levy  contains  the 
addresses  of  a  long  list  of  potters  and 
decorators  of  china. 

At  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  very  inter- 
esting variety  of  ware  classed  as 
porcelain  is  made  by  Mrs.  Adelaide 
Alsop-Robineau  in  kilns  especially 
designed  for  her  by  Miss  Katherine 
C.  Budd.  Mrs.  Robineau  is  a  pupil 
of  Charles  Volkmar.  The  tones  she 
gets  in  the  small  tea-sets  and  vases 
from  the  Robineau  Pottery  are  very 
charming.  This  smaller  ware  was 
cast  in  moulds,  a  practice  now  dis- 
continued; it  has  the  precious  quality 
so  much  desired  in  pottery  and  fine 
porcelains,  and  so  difficult  to  obtain. 
It  reminds  one  of  russet  woods  and 
the  varied  reds  and  browns  on  autum- 
nal pastures.  Much  care  and  taste 
have  been  given  to  the  small  forms, 
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SO  that  the  results  are  deUghtful  in 
both  ways — color  and  shape. 

At  Tiffany's,  in  Fifth  Avenue, 
some  o£  the  larger  and  more  ornate 
hard  pieces  from  the  Robineau  Pot- 
tery may  be  seen,  such  as  a  vase  with 
mat  ivory  glaze  running  into  semi- 
bright  glaze  at  the  base,  and  a 
chrysanthemum  design  on  the  neck, 
in  relief  on  a  white  ground;  a  bowl 
and  stand  with  conventionalized 
dragon-fly  decoration  in  relief — green 
crystalline  glaze  within  and  brown 
and  green  glazes  outside  the  bowl; 
or  a  vase  with  archaic  viking  ship 


designs  on  shoulder  and  base,  the 
body  mat  and  semi-mat  brown  with 
green  and  blue  glazes. 

These  pieces  are  hard  porcelain 
composed  of  kaolin,  feldspar,  and 
quartz  fired  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, with  glazes  subjected  to  the 
same  grand  feu.  The  clay  is  thrown 
by  hand  on  the  potter's  wheel,  and 
each  body  is  a  separate  creation  as  to 
form,  and  may  be  incised  and  mod- 
elled in  relief  before  firing.  The 
glazes  are  treated  with  colored  oxides 
and  fired  at  the  same  temperature  as 
the   body.     This   is   supposed  to   be 
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the  method  used  by  the  old  Chinese 
potters  for  monochrome  pieces,  and 
is  in  use  at  the  porcelain  works  of 
Sevres  and  Berlin.  Reds  and  pinks 
are  obtained  by  the  use  of  copper  and 
tin  oxides.  In  some  of  the  Robineau 
specimens  a  delicate  pink  and  a  sea- 
green  opalescent  have  been  obtained 
with  copper  oxide.  In  others,  a  tone 
has  been  found  containing  flashes  of 
pink,  green,  and  turquoise  blue  which 
recall  the  flames  emitted  from  drift- 
wood and  plank  from  ships  once 
sheathed  in  copper. 

An  exception  to  the  indifference 
displayed  by  most  State  and  munici- 
pal authorities  to  the  arts  and  crafts 
is  the  pottery  established  at  Alfred 
bv  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is 
managed  by  Prof.  Charles  F.  Binns, 
and  provides  a  State  school  for  the 
teaching   of    the    potter's    craft. 

Faience  undertaken  by  artists  and 
amateurs  as  a  pastime  is  apt  to 
become  an  obsession  and  develop 
something  more  than  a  dilettante's 
intermittent  fever.  Having  tried  his 
hand  at  this  apparently  easy  but 
really  difficult  game,  a  study  of  such 
collections  of  porcelain  and  pottery 
as  one  finds  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  brings  enticing  vistas  of 
achievement  and  stimulates  the  cre- 
ative faculties.  If  the  beginner  never 
reaches  the  point  of  mastery,  at  least 
he  has  learned  to  appreciate  quality 
in  pottery  and  porcelain  and  may 
become  a  patron  if  not  a  producer. 

For  many  years  the  absence  of  a 
central  organization  in  support  of  the 
arts  and  crafts  has  been  deplored. 
Although  for  some  years  past  Boston 
has  supported  an  excellent  Society  of 
Arts  and  Crafts,  and  though  special 
exhibitions  in  Chicago  have  shown 
the  existence  of  numerous  local  soci- 
eties of  great  promise  throughout  the 
middle  western  States;  although  New 
York  has  the  State  school  mentioned 
and  special  societies  devoted  to  ker- 
amics,  as  well  as  others  that  cover  a 
wider  field ;  although  in  New  York  City 
the  Architectural  League  with  its  fine 
annual  show  and  the  National  Arts 
Club  with  its  many  particular  exhibi- 
tions have  done  much  for  the  cause 
of    the    craftsmen    during    the    past 


decade,  there  has  been  nothing  to 
knit  together  the  interests  of  the 
various  societies  and  unattached 
workers  in  the  realm  of  decorative 
art. 

To  meet  this  demand  the  Nation- 
al Societv  of  Craftsmen  has  been 
founded  in  New  York.  It  has  several 
hundred  members,  and  its  quarters  in 
the  Studio  Annex  of  the  National 
Arts  Club,  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
where  it  opened  its  first  exhibition 
last  November.  Here  keramics  will 
naturally  occupy  a  prominent  place 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  workers 
with  clay  and  kiln  can  be  reached, 
and  because  in  keramics  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  surplus  of  work  not  yet 
absorbed  by  the  public,  which  can  be 
drawn  upon  for  exhibition  purposes. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  crafts  in 
the  United  States,  most  of  the  objects 
produced  by  single  workmen  and 
workwomen  are  immediately  dis- 
tributed, so  that  it  has  always  been 
difficult  to  obtain  the  best  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  impress  the  visitor.  Too 
often  the  show  has  been  filled  up  with 
duplicates  and  inferior  pieces.  This 
holds  good  to  a  certain  degree  of 
picture  and  sculpture  exhibitions  also, 
but  these,  having  a  past,  are  not  so 
badly  off,  because  the  painter  and 
sculptor  are  apt  to  so  arrange  matters 
that  their  commissioned  work  has  a 
chance  to  be  seen  at  an  exhibition  by 
the  general  public  before  it  goes  to 
the  buyer.  And  so  it  will  come  about 
with  objects  of  the  industrial  arts 
produced  by  masters.  Already  they 
find  it  advisable  to  exhibit,  in  fit- 
ting places  provided  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  land.  Exhibitions 
are  becoming  fixed  dates  like  those 
for  painters,  sculptors,  and  other 
workmen  in  the  fine  arts.  What  they 
need  is  a  place  where  lovers  of  ker- 
amics and  other  art-crafts  can  be  sure 
of  exhibits  of  a  high  quality. 

The  Societv  of  Craftsmen  offers 
to  ambitious  workers  in  the  arts  and 
crafts  occasions  to  display  objects 
made  less  for  the  immediate  necessity 
of  bread-winning  than  for  the  ex- 
pression of  personality  and  ideals.  Its 
aim  is  to  place  the  artisan  where  the 
painter  and  sculptor  are,  on  a  higher 
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plane  than  that  of  men  who  struggle 
merely  to  keep  the  pot  boiling.  Its 
purpose  is  not  to  ignore  the  need  of 
selling  work,  but  it  thinks  first  of 
quality  and  purpose,  leaving  the 
question  of  sales  as  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. Visitors  to  its  exhibitions 
are  not  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
at  a  church  fair  where  every  one  is 
expected  to  buy,  but  in  an  art  at- 
mosphere where  the  enjoyment  of 
beautiful  and  novel  things  is  para- 
mount. 

With   regard  to  pottery  and  por- 
celain,  the  time   is  come  when  the 


masters  of  kilns  can  hope  to  have 
their  delightful  occupation  ranked 
among,  or  akin  to,  the  fine  arts. 
Men  and  women  with  a  long  training 
as  painters  and  sculptors  are  suc- 
cumbing to  the  fascination  of  the 
kiln.  Yet  no  artist -artisans  in  the 
land  have  more  urgent  need  of  meet- 
ing from  time  to  time,  to  compare 
notes  and  help  one  another  by  ex- 
ample and  criticism,  than  the  art- 
potters.  As  to  the  commercial  potters 
who  are  after  dividends,  a  paternal 
tariff  and  shameless  cribbing  of  for- 
eign ideas  take  care  of  them. 


A  PRIMITIVE  HUMAN  TYPE  IN  AMERICA 

THE  FINDING  OF  THE  "  NEBRASKA  MAN  " 
By  THE  Discoverer,  Robert  F.  Gilder 


DOZEN  miles 
above  the  mouth 
of  the  **  Legend- 
ary Platte  " 
river  in  Nebras- 
ka, the  valley 
of  the  Missouri 
is  bordered  on 
both  sides  by  majestic  bluffs,  rising 
from  two  to  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  stream. 

These  bluffs  have  been  for  years  a 
fertile  field  of  archaeologic  research, 
showing  evidences  innumerable  of 
having  been  the  habitat  of  man 
through  many  succeeding  ages. 
Upon  the  summits  and  crests  of 
the  hills  are  still  found  sepulchres 
of  the  aborigines.  On  both  sides  of 
the  river  are  thousands  of  mounds, 
more  or  less  elevated,  according  to 
their  original  size  and  age.  Scattered 
through  this  immense  mound  tract, 
but  particularly  on  the  Nebraska 
side  of  the  valley,  are  hundreds  of 
circular  depressions  in  the  earth's 
surface,  supposed  by  early  settlers  to 
be  buffalo  wallows,  and  called  in 
some  localities  **hut  rings."  These 
saucer-like  depressions  are  usually 
found  upon  the  summits  of  the  high- 
est hills  and  in  close  proximity  to 
the  mounds,  and  vary  in  size  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  or  convenience 
of  their  architects.  Some  of  these 
circles  are  twenty-five  feet  in  di- 
ameter, while  others  are  upwards  of 
one  hundred  feet  across  and  from 
two  to  five  feet  deep.  The  pre- 
sumption has  been  that  they  are 
the  depressions  over  which  some 
of  the  earlier  Siouan  tribes  erected 
t  their  habitations  of  earth.  Usually 
the  floor  of  the  house  is  found  from 
two  to  four  feet  beneath  the  surface 
— the  fireplace  in  the  centre  still  con- 
taining ashes  and  sometimes  charred 
particles  of  bone.  It  is  apparent 
that  ages  must    have  passed   since 


some  of  the  more  deeply  filled  circles 
were  first  made. 

Investigation  into  these  hut  rings 
discloses  flint  projectile  points,  scrap- 
ers innumerable,  stone  hammers, 
celts,  and  many  articles  of  aboriginal 
domestic  use,  besides  potsherds  by 
the  bushel,  the  latter  showing  many 
decorative  designs. 

After  some  years  of  research  among 
the  circles  of  Douglas  County,  Ne- 
braska, I  became  persuaded  that 
they  were  of  very  ancient  origin,  but 
that  it  might  not  be  impossible  to 
trace  from  whence  came  the  people 
who  occupied  them  as  dwelling  sites. 
It  was  with  this  object  in  view  that 
I  turned  my  attention  to  the  mounds, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
builders  of  the  one  had  connection 
with  the  other.  Some  forty  mounds 
were  opened  on  the  Iowa  side,  but 
they  contained  nothing  to  connect 
their  occupants  with  the  circles.  On 
the  Nebraska  side  I  found  compara- 
tively recent  Indian  graves  showing 
contact  with  civilization,  and  many 
others  of  a  far  more  ancient  date. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September 
of  the  present  year,  (1906)  when  pass- 
ing through  a  wooded  tract  in  the 
northern  part  of  Douglas  County,  I 
found  upon  the  summit  of  a  very  high 
hill  a  small  excavation  where  boy 
hunters  had  dug  out  a  rabbit.  In  the 
earth  thrown  out  I  noticed  several 
small  pieces  of  human  bones.  With 
a  spade  borrowed  from  a  neighboring 
farmer  I  followed  down  the  line  the 
boys  had  opened,  and  at  four  feet 
beneath  the  surrounding  level,  came 
upon  what  appeared  to  be  a  com- 
pact clay  bed,  different  from  the  loess 
covering  in  which  I  had  been  working. 
There  were  visible  evidences  of  an- 
cient fire, 

What  I  took  to  be  a  clay  bed  burned 
into  a  semblance  of  brick,  proved  to 
be  the  original  top  of  the  loess  hilL 
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Fire  had  been  built  upon       _.; 
it,  and  on  the   ashes   an 
upper  layer  of  bones  was 
laid.     It  was  so  hard  as  to       — * 
resist  the  spade.     I  man- 
aged,  however,  to    make        -^ 
a  considerable   hole        _-: 
through  the  surface,  and 
five  inches  down  I  found 

the  upper  portion    of    a  a  cross-skction  c 

human  cranium.  The  i.  vcgeubie  mould,  6  iocha. 
spade  was  at  once  dis-  "nm.  3.  Eanh  uii  uho, 
carded  for  a  sharp  trowel,  f"™*"""- 
and  I  succeeded  in  taking 
out  a  frontal  bone  and  a  portion  of 
the  occipital.  A  hasty  examination 
convinced  me  that  I  had  made  a  find 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  A 
few  scattered  sections  of  vertebras  and 
three  broken  pelvic  bones  were  next 
brought  to  light. 


THE   flURIAl.  HOUND 


tenor  of  the  skull  by  being  filled  with 
earth  had  been  saved  from  total  col- 
lapse. A  noticeable  feature  in  con- 
nection with  the  skulls  was  the  fact 
that  the  left  temporal  bone  had  been 
smashed — p  robablyintentionally.with 
a  ciub  or  other  weapon.  Some  of  the 
The  next  operations  at  the  mound     bones  went  to  powder  when  brought 

It  occurred  to  me,  while  working 
in  the  mound,  that  some  of  the 
skeletons  had  been  interred  as  skele- 
tons and  not  as  bodies — -the  pelvic 
bones  of  two  lying  so  close  as  to 
touch  each  other. 

The  manner  of  burial  differed 
radically  from  that  observed  in  other 
mounds  I  had  opened  in  this  vicinity 
and  elsewhere.  It  seemed  that  a  lower 
stratum  of  skeletons  had  been  placed 
in  the  mound,  and  that  earth  had 
then  been  piled  on  top  and  burned  to 
the  consistency  of  a  plaster  wall.  In 
another  part  of  the  mound,  some  five 
feet  distant,  lay  the  upper  layer  of 
skeletons;  but  with  three  exceptions, 
these  skeletons  had  been  disarticu- 
lated and  more  or  less  scattered 
about.  Over  the  bones  had  been 
laid  a  covering  of  loess,  scraped 
up  and  carried  to  the  mound  for  the 
purpose.  Through  this  covering  were 
scattered  small  pieces  of  shells  of  a 
kind  very  different  from  the  bivalves 
of  the  streams  in  this  vicinity  at  the 
present  day.  Erosion  had  so  reduced 
the  mound  that  it  seemed  merely  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  being  recognizable 
as  a  mound  proper  to  no  one  inex- 
perienced in  mound  burials. 

Throughout  the  mound  covering 
were  found  a  score  of  small  quartzite 


consisted  of  drifting  in  a  ditch  from 
the  south  side.  This  ditch  was  a  foot 
below  the  surface  when  begun,  but 
at  "the  mound's  centre  it  was  four 
feet  deep.  Five  feet  from  the  south 
end  of  the  ditch  I  encountered  the 
same  stratum  of  baked  earth.  A  few 
inches  deeper  I  unearthed  the  lower 
leg  or  shin  bones  of  a  skeleton,  but 
not  those  belonging  with  the  first 
skull.  Fifteen  feet  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ditch  I  cross-sectioned  the 
mound  from  west  to  east  and  then 
cleared  a  circle  eight  feet  in  diam- 
eter north  of  the  last  or  intersecting 
ditch.  This  gave  me  a  much  better 
opportunity  to  work  from  above  the 
bones.  Evidence  of  fire  above  the 
bones  was  very  marked.  The  earth 
beneath  the  ash  bed  was  very  dry  and 
extremely  hard,  and  I  was  puzzled  not 
a  little  as  to  how  the  burial  had  been 
made.  Nor  was  I  able  to  tell  pre- 
cisely how  the  skeletons  had  been  laid, 
but  appearances  indicated  that  the 
heads  lay  toward  the  centre  and  that 
the  feet  radiated  therefrom.  Two 
seemed  to  have  been  placed  in  a  squat- 
ting position — the  femurs  and  spinal 
vertebrae  being  in  a  vertical  position 
close  together. 

With  the  exception  of  the  frontal 
bone,  the  cranium  of  each  skeleton 
was  more  or  less  broken,  but  the  in- 
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spalls  which  had  been  fractured  from 
drift  pebbles.  Two  small  pieces  of 
three-cornered  blades,  a  tiny  pebble 
showing  a  drilled  hole,  and  crude 
scrapers — such  were  the  only  imple- 
ments found  in  the  lower  level. 

My  operations  at  the  mound — 
which  were  concluded  on  November 
i6thlast — have  yielded  portionsof  nine 
crania  and  bones  indicating  as  many 
skeletons.  While  they  were  in  prog- 
ress I  became  persuaded  that  an  intru- 
sive burial  had  taken  place.  The 
entire  upper  mound  covering  was 
sown  with  tiny  pieces  of  bone,  indi- 
cating that  it  had  been  removed  at  an 
ancient  date.  Corroborative  of  my 
suspicion  that  others  than  the  original 
builders  of  the  sepulchre  had  used  it 
as  a  burial  place,  was  the  finding  in  the 


upper  level,  among  the  top  layer  of 
skeletons,  of  two  well-formed  flaked 
flint  knives,  similar  to  those  I  have 
frequently  found  in  the  circles  of 
this  vicinity.  The  lower  level  im- 
plements were  of  the  crudest  kind, 
while  those  of  the  higher  level  showed 
considerable  skill  in  handiwork,  and 
evidently  belonged  to  a  higher  type 
as  indicated  by  the  crania. 

The  spot  where  the  mound  lies 
presents  one  of  the  grandest  views 
of  the  broad  Missouri  valley.  The 
river  runs  away  into  the  perspective, 
twenty  miles  to  the  south,  while  its 
valley,  five  or  six  miles  wide,  is 
dotted  with  mirror-like  lakelets.  At 
the  time  of  the  mound's  first  occu- 
t  pancy  it  is  supposed  that  the  bluffs 
were  bare  of  trees,  and  an  uninter- 
rupted view  many  miles  to  the  north 
as  well  as  to  the  east  could  be  had. 
To-day  forest  trees  grow  even  from 
the  outer  edges  of  the  mound,  while 
within  the  sepulchre  were  found  mere 
shells  of  massive  roots  thoroughly 
gone  to  decay,  their  dust  as  dry  as 
powder. 

As  the  city  of  Omaha  expands 
these  higher  river  bluffs  are  being 
purchased  for  summer  cottage  sites 
by  Omaha  business  and  professional 
men.  Excavations  for  cellars  have 
revealed  remarkably  beautiful  stone 
implements,  many  of  which,  for 
symmetry  and  neatness  of  workman- 
ship, have  no  counterpart.  The  en- 
tire valley  of  the  Missouri  is  replete 
with  ancient  monuments  making  it 
one  of  the  greatest  fields  for  anthro- 
pologic research  in  America. 
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The  skeletons  collected  by  Mr. 
Robert  F,  Gilder  all  present  such 
striking  characteristics  that  even  at 
first  glance  one  is  compelled  to 
recognize  their  peculiar  type.  The 
individual  bones  are  well  preserved, 
but  heavy,  brittle,  and  without  the 
spongy  character  of  such  as  have 
been  exposed  to  the  leaching  of 
water  in  the  soil.  The  location  of 
the  remains  as  given  by  their  dis- 
coverer is  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  this  feature.  Most  of  the  speci- 
mens are  unharmed,  but  the  absence 
from  the  material  examined  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  skeleton  is  note- 
worthy. The  bones  of  the  foot  and 
hand  are  very  scarce,  and  those  of  the 
base  of  the  skull  are  entirely  lacking. 

All  the  long  bones  of  the  skeleton 
are  massive,  of  more  than  average 
length,  and  distinguished  by  the  very 
unusual  prominence  of  the  rough 
areas  for  muscle  attachment  and  also 
of  the  protuberances  which  subserve 
the  same  function.  In  these  partic- 
ulars the  leg  bones  are  most  strik- 
ing. Their  development  indicates 
clearly  the  platycnemic  condition 
usually  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
primitive  people.  The  femur  has 
a  strong  curve  forward,  which  is 
not  lacking  in  modem  skeletons  but 
has  been  noted  by  many  as  pecul- 
iarly characteristic  of  ancient  femora. 
The  development  of  a  ridge  along  the 
linea  aspera  gives  to  the  femur  a 
triangular  cross-section  in  which  the 
face  of  the  bone  measures  less  than 
its  depth.  The  tibia  is  also  trian- 
gular in  section  and  much  deeper 
than  broad. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  reconstruct  the  facial 
skeleton  from  the  fragments  at  hand, 
and  one  cannot  say  whether  there 
was  any  tendency  to  prognathism. 
Judging  from  the  location  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  and  the  length  of  the 
410 


lower  jaw,  the  latter  probably  did 
not  project  very  conspicuously.  This 
lower  jaw  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able parts  of  the  skeleton.  It  is 
relatively  short,  very  massive,  and 
double  the  thickness  of  a  modem 
mandible.  The  mental  protuberance 
is  marked  in  possessing  a  strongly 
developed  roll  on  the  basal  margin 
which  emphasizes  the  effect  of  its 
massive  body. 

The  teeth  in  the  jaw  are  ground 
dowii  to  about  the  level  of  the  gums» 
and  even  the  third  molars,  or  wisdom 
teeth,  ordinarily  not  much  employed 
in  mastication,  show  the  effects  of 
hard  usage.  The  broad  flat  crowns 
of  the  teeth  slope  a  little  towards 
the  outer  margin  of  the  jaw,  yet  a 
narrow  elevated  ridge  is  often  found 
at  this  edge  of  the  tooth.  Not  only 
the  molars,  but  also  the  canines  and 
incisors,  so  far  as  present,  manifest 
this  same  appearance  of  extreme 
wear,  and  show  only  the  dentine 
on  their  upper  surface,  with  but  a 
marginal  line  of  enamel  seen  in 
profile.  This  feature  appears  in  all 
the  jaws  in  the  collection,  and  indi- 
cates unmistakably  reliance  upon  a 
diet  of  roots,  grains,  or  other  hard 
food  materials.  I  have  never  seen 
a  skull  which  suggested  the  con- 
dition found  in  the  teeth  of  this  series. 
In  this  connection  should  be  noted 
the  fact  that  the  molars  are  separated 
from  the  coronoid  process  by  a  space 
the  width  of  one's  finger,  a  marked 
exaggeration  of  the  condition  in  the 
ordinary  mandible. 

The  most  interesting  element  of 
the  skeleton  is  naturally  the  brain 
case,  and  in  its  contracted  form  this 
portion  distinctly  indicates  the  meagre 
development  of  the  organ  it  enclosed. 
Of  the  parts  preserved  the  bone  is 
on  the  whole  massive  beyond  the 
usual  limits  in  modern  skulls.  The 
sutures   are   usually   distinct,   some- 
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times  simple,  sometimes  complicated,  conspicuous,  not  by  virtue  of  its 
marked  by  numerous  Wormian  ossi-  scanty  elevation,  but  because  its 
cles,  and  in  one  case  with  a  large  tri-     curve  rises  evenly  from   behind   the 
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angular  interparietal  between  the 
occipital  and  parietal  bones.  This  is 
said  to  be  a  feature  of  the  skulls  of 
the  Mound- Builders,  and  is  known 
often  as  the  as  incte. 

In  the  calvaria,  the  tivo  most  con- 
spicuous elements  are  the  enor- 
mously developed  superciliary  ridges 
and  the  low  arch  of  the  crown.  Un- 
fortunately the  base  of  the  skull  is 
not  sufficiently  preserved  to  give 
the  exact  location  of  the  foramen 
magnum,  and  from  that  the  height 
of  the  skull.     But  the  arch  is  most 


superciliary  ridges.  There  is  no  fore- 
head, and  the  frontal  eminences  are 
hardly  distinguishable.  Only  one 
skull  is  nearly  enough  perfect  to 
give  a  measure  of  the  circumference, 
and  in  this  it  measures  500  mm. 
The  length  of  the  skull  could  be 
closely  approximated  in  two  cases, 
and  was  taken  as  180  and  181  mm. 
In  frontal  aspect  the  calvarium 
appears  unusually  narrow  just  be- 
hind the  superciliary  ridges,  but  the 
great  development  of  the  latter  really 
heightens   the   effect,  as   the   actual 
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measurements  do  not  show  extreme  calvaria.  In  the  skulls  of  the  upper 
conditions.  The  minimum  frontal  layer,  moreover,  the  bone  is  very 
diameter    varied     from    89     to     99     much   thinner   and   has   an   entirely 
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mm.,  the  maximum  frontal  diameter 
measured  from  iii  to  no  mm.,  and 
the  parietal  diameter  or  maximum 
breadth  of  the  skull  reached  140  to 
150  mm.  The  cephalic  index  could 
not  be  calculated  with  full  accuracy 
on  account  of  the  imperfections  of 
the  specimens,  but  in  one  case  was 
estimated  as  79  and  in  a  second  was 
somewhat  less.  In  two  of  the  skulls 
from  the  higher  level  of  the  mound, 
the  cephalic  index  was  71  and  78, 
while  their  maximum  breadth  i^as 
133  and  141  mm.,  which  serves  to 
indicate  the  prominent  differences  in 
form    between    the    two    groups    of 


different  appearance  and  texture. 
Finally  the  skulls  are  much  more 
complete,  being  better  preserved  in 
spite  of  their  greater  delicacy. 

All  in  all  the  skeletons  of  the  lower 
layer  show  many  points  in  common 
with  primitive  types  of  the  human 
race.  In  some  particulars  these 
primitive  characters  agree- with  those 
of  the  Mound-Builders,  and  yet 
points  of  difference  are  also  ob- 
servable. Compared  with  the  tribes 
of  Indians  which  inhabited  this  region 
immediately  before  the  coming  of  the 
Caucasian,  these  remains  show  radical 
differences.     The  skulls  of  the  upper 
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layer  are  very  likely  from  Indian  without  undue  violence,  be  thrown 
tribes,  although  they  may  prove  to  be  into  the  same  group  with  those  of  the 
somewhat  inferior;  but  they  cannot,     lower  layer. 
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PREHISTORIC    MAN  IN  NEBRASKA- 

By  Erwin  Hinckley  Barbour 


The  recent  discovery  in  Nebraska 
of  a  rather  primitive  type  of  Mound- 
Builder,  for  such  wc  take  him  to  be. 
proipises  to  add  fundamentally  to  the 
knowledge  of  prehistoric  man.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
primitive  type  of  man  found  as  yet  in 
America.  The  discovery  was  made 
by  Mr.  Robert  F.  Gilder  of  Omaha 
while  excavating  a  mound  three  miles 
north  of  Florence,  Douglas  County, 

Pitkecantbropus  ercitus.  a  speech- 
less fossil  man  of  Java,  which  occupies 
a  position  just  half  way  between  man 
and  the  apes,  may  be  considered  the 
lowest  representative  of   the  human 

•  SeB  poiuctlpE 


kind.  Next  above  this  ape-man 
in  development  and  intellectuality 
comes  the  Neanderthal  man  of  Ger- 
many. And  in  about  an  equal  de- 
gree does  the  "  Nebraska  Loess  Man," 
for  such  we  shall  call  him,  show  ad- 
vancement over  the  Neanderthal. 

The  geology  of  the  region  is  simple, 
the  one  formation  consisting  of  loess, 
or  bluff  deposit,  which  is  washed  into 
hills  only  in .  proximity  to  water- 
courses; elsewhere,  is  the  level  or 
rolling  prairie.  This  formation  is  of 
such  depth  that  all  the  older  rocks  are 
covered,  save  at  the  water's  edge  along 
the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries.     The 
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sepulchral  mound  was  found  on  the 
summit  of  the  most  prominent  loess 
hill  of  the  region.  It  revealed  one 
layer  of  skeletons  buried  on  a  level 
about  four  and  one  half  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  a  second  layer  of 


normal,  and  represent  the  cranial 
development  of  an  extinct  tribe. 
They  are  characterized  by  narrowness 
through  the  temples,  by  thick,  pro- 
truding superciliary  ridges  or  brows, 
by  a  low,  retreating  forehead,  virtually 
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bones,  of  a  later  period,  about  three 
feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  apparent 
that  burial  was  not  immediate,  as 
no  skeleton  is  complete,  and  the  bones 
are  scattered,  weathered,  and  gnawed. 
The  excellent  preservation  of  the 
bones  is  readily  accounted  for :  the 
precipitation  of  moisture  in  this  local- 
ity is  slight,  not  exceeding  thirty 
inches  per  annum;  and  the  loess  soil 
is  sandy,  so  that  the  small  amount 
of  storm  water  which  would  soak  into 
the  hilltop  had  had  little  effect  in 
dissolving  the  lime  salts  in  the  bones. 
The  bones  of  the  upper  layer,  buried 
intrusively,  and  being  of  a  later  date 
do  not  concern  us  at  this  juncture. 

The  low-bro  vved  crania  of  the  bottom 
layer  arc  not  the  result  of  head- 
binding;  neither  are  they  the  cra- 
nia of  imbeciles.      Instead,   they  are 


without  frontal  eminences,  and  by 
a  well  expanded  but  flattened  occip- 
ital region.  The  wall  is  a  trifle 
thicker  than  in  the  modern  skull. 

Unfortunately,  the  base  of  the 
skull  in  each  case  is  wanting,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  get  at  exact 
measurements  and  angles,  and  im- 
possible perhaps  to  compute  accu- 
rately the  cranial  cubic  contents.  The 
teeth,  the  maxillae  or  upper  jaws,  and 
the  base  or  occiput,  are  also  missing. 

The  mandible  or  lower  jaw,  com- 
pares well  with  that  of  a  modem 
European  in  size  and  in  form,  but  it 
is  noticeably  thicker  and  heavier. 
The  mental  process  is  bold  and  well 
pronounced,  like  that  of  civilized 
man.  From  all  this  it  will  appear 
that  the  chin  is  well  formed  and  not 
receding,  as  in  lowest  man  and  the 
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apes.  The  canines,  instead  of  being 
strong,  as  one  expects  to  find  them 
in  more  primitive  man,  are  weak, 
scarcely  exceeding  the  incisors  in 
size  and  strength.  The  molars  are 
of  normal  size,  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  work-worn,  as  evi- 


TOP  VIEW   OF  THREE  PRIMITIVE 
HUMAN  SKULLS 

denced  by  several  jaws,  is  the  re- 
verse of  ordinary,  the  first  molar 
being  worn  but  little,  the  second 
considerably,  and  the  third  worn 
down  to  the  gum,  indicating  the 
customary  mastication  of  coarse, 
hard  food. 

The  ribs,  vertebrae,  bones  of  the 
hand,  limb  bones,  sesamoids,  show 
no  differences  sufficiently  marked  to 
warrant  description  here.    There  are 


points  of  interest  and  variation  in 
the  individual  bones,  but  consid- 
eration of  anatomical  details  falls 
rather  within  the  province  of  a 
technical  paper.  The  arm  bones 
observed  give  the  impression  of 
being  rather  light,  while  the  leg  bones 
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seem  to  be  rather  heavy,  rough,  and 
angular. 

Associated  with  the  skeletons  were 
certain  flint  implements,  or  chips,  of 
crude  design.  A  few  of  these  im- 
plements are  made  of  flint  filled  with 
the  shells  of  Fusulina  secalica,  char- 
acteristic of  the  Carboniferous  flints 
to  be  found  in  the  limestones  of 
eastern  Nebraska. 

Though  low  and  savage,  this  tribe 
had  nevertheless  progressed  to  the 
point  of  veneration,  and  had  learned 
to  pay  respect  to  their  dead  by 
erecting  over  their  remains  cer- 
tain crude  sepulchral  mounds.  Their 
blades  of  flint,  their  bones — broken, 
bleached,  and  gnawed, — and  their 
crude  sepulchres  suggest  the  unre- 
corded tragedies  of  a  prehistoric 
people. 


{See  Postscript  on  page  ^02) 
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In  youth  he  braved  a  monarch's  ire 

To  set  the  people's  poet  free; 
Then  gave  his  life,  his  fame,  his  fire 

To  the  long  praise  of  liberty. 

His  life,  his  fame,  his  all  he  gave 
That  not  on  earth  should  live  one  slave; 
True  freedom  of  the  soul  he  sought 
And  in  that  battle  well  he  fought. 

He  fought,  and  yet  he  loved  not  war. 
But  looked  and  labored  for  the  day 

When  the  loud  cannon  silent  are 

And  holy  peace  alone  hath  sway. 

Ah,  what  a  life!     From  youth  to  age 
Keeping  the  faith,  in  noble  rage. 
Ah,  what  a  life !     From  knightly  youth 
Servant  and  champion  of  the  truth. 

Not  once,  in  all  his  length  of  days. 

That  falchion  flashed  for  paltry  ends ; 

So  wise,  so  pure,  his  words  and  ways, 

Even  those  he  conquered  rose  his  friends. 

For  went  no  rancor  with  the  blow ; 
The  wrong,  and  not  the  man,  his  foe. 
He  smote  not  meanly,  not  in  wrath; 
That  truth  might  speed  he  cleaved  a  path. 

The  lure  of  place  he  well  could  scorn 

Who  knew  a  mightier  joy  and  fate, — 

The  passion  of  the  hope  forlorn. 
The  luxury  of  being  great, — 

The  deep  content  of  souls  serene 
Who  gain  or  lose  with  equal  mien ; 
Defeat  his  spirit  not  subdued 
Nor  victory  marred  his  noble  mood. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
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By  Henry  Loomis  Nelson 


It  is  not  often  we  find  a  foreign-bom 
citizen  among  the  leaders  of  the 
makers  of  American  history.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  possibly  might  be 
counted  one  of  these  exceptional 
persons;  but  so  far  as  the  builders  of 
our  Government  were  concerned,  he 
was  no  more  an  Englishman  than 
many  another  who  was  eligible  to  the 
presidency,  as  he  was  not.  Albert 
Gallatin  was  certainly  a  foreigner  by 
birth,  and  few  men  have  rendered  the 
country  more  distinguished  services 
than  that  admirable  public  financier. 
Carl  Schurz  was  a  third,  and  when 
these  three  are  named  we  have  con- 
cluded the  list  of  our  statesmen  of  the 
first  rank  whom  the  Constitution  has 
excluded  from  our  highest  executive 
office.  Yet  each  of  the  three  became 
the  head  of  a  department  which  made 
him  by  tradition  a  Cabinet  officer. 
Each  went  as  near  to  the  top  as  a 
bom  alien  may  go,  and  each  rendered 
to  the  country  services  of  which  few 
men,  native  or  foreign,  are  capable. 

Carl  Schurz  had  always  the  modes- 
ty of  greatness,  and  always  with  him 
there  was  the  free  intercourse  of  a 
believer  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
human  nature,  and,  as  he  and  his 
German  friends  used  to  put  it,  in  the 
* '  rights  of  man , ' ' —  meaning  those 
political  rights  which  our  own  country 
had  gained  and  for  which  there  was 
a  momentary  struggle  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  in  Schurz's  very  early 
manhood. 

In  the  little  Prussian  village  of 
Lieblar,  where  he  was  bom  in  1829, 
Carl  Schurz  was  one  of  the  strong, 
wholesome-minded,  independent,  and 
loyal  German  people.  It  was  n^ar 
to  the  soil,  near  to  the  heart  of  the 
German  farmer,  the  German  peasant, 
and  the  German  tradesman  that  he 
passed  his  youth.  The  simple  life 
of  his  grandparents  and  his  parents, 
himible,  free,  and  independent,  the 
life  of  villagers,  is  set  forth  in  as 
simple    frankness    in    his    charming 


* '  Reminiscences  of  a  Long  Lif  e  "  which 
would  have  gone  far  enough  to  reveal 
a  true  man,  even  if  death  had  come 
to  the  writer  at  the  end  of  the  first 
number. 

The  Lieblar  life,  pleasant  to  the 
people,  and  to  the  boy  to  whom  the 
people  were  always  dear,  has  been 
pictured  to  us  in  all  its  homeliness 
as  few  men  who  have  reached  high 
distinction  would  think  of  presenting 
it — or,  in  truth,  as  few  men  would 
present  it,  as  Mr.  Schurz  did,  without 
thinking  at  all  of  its  homeliness,  being 
regardful  only  of  the  truth.  We  have 
the  strong,  generous,  pleasure-loving 
grandfather;  the  father  who  taught 
the  village  school;  the  mother,  the 
daughter  of  a  tenant  farmer,  whose 
learning  was  tmequal  to  her  mind,  and 
whose  character  was  strong  and 
beautiful.  It  was  a  stimulating  as 
well  as  a  pleasant  life  that  the  boy 
took  part  in,  joyous  and  earnest. 
The  rural  German  read  the  news- 
papers and  was  alive  to  the  questions 
of  the  day.  The  boy  was  very  young 
when  the  thought  came  to  him  that 
**we  in  our  little  village  were  part  of 
a  great  world,  the  affairs  of  which 
concerned  us  too,  and  demanded  our 
attention  and  sjrmpathy.  ** 

It  would  be  httle  to  the  purpose  to 
follow  with  anything  like  minuteness 
the  daily  hfe  of  the  schoolboy  and  the 
student.  He  was  a  village  boy  of  his 
time,  but  his  father  was  a  school- 
master and  his  curious  mind  was  bent 
towards  learning.  Soon  after  his  en- 
trance into  the  University  of  Bonn, 
he  had  determined  to  be  a  professor 
of  history.  Before  he  came  under 
the  instruction  and  influence  of  Gott- 
fried Kinkel,  he  had  enjoyed  his  day 
of  play.  His  youthful  whimsies  were 
of  the  past.  Hearty  as  his  joy  had 
been  in  winning  the  prize  at  the 
schiitzenfest  of  the  Saint  Sebastiannes 
Society,  tempered  by  his  parade 
through  the  village  with  the  old 
washerwoman  on  his  arm,  proud  as 
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he  had  been  in  arousing  the  ire  of  the 
sacristan  by  his  inspired  improvisa- 
tions on  the  church  organ,  he  was  to 
find  a  joy  no  less  hearty  and  a  pride 
more  admirable  in  the  more  serious 
work  of  a  revolutionist.  As  he 
participated  in  the  sports  of  the 
village,  or  dwelt  Uke  one  of  those 
among  whom  he  was  bom,  and  whom 
he  always  unaffectedly  respected  and 
sought  in  his  more  distinguished  days ; 
or  as  he  keenly  shared  in  the  interest 
of  his  father  in  the  literature  of  Ger- 
many,— so  he  sympathetically  as- 
sumed the  thoughts  and  shared  the 
aspirations  of  the  friends  of  liberty 
and  of  a  united  Germany.  He  met 
Kinkel  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
semester  of  1847-48,  and  very  soon 
after  that  fateful  acquaintance  was 
made  he  put  off  the  garb  of  the  stu- 
dent and  renounced — although  perhaps 
unconsciously- — the  career  of  a  lec- 
turer in  history;  he  became  an  earnest, 
active,  aggressive  patriot;  an  idealist; 
a  stem  and  independent  and  coura- 
geous statesman,  and  so  he  remained 
until  the  end  of  a  long  and  useful  life, 
a  life  not  crowned  with  great  material 
success,  but  rich  in  spiritual  achieve- 
ment, leaving  behind  a  memory  that 
will  bless  and  inspire  in  discouraging 
days  the  often  weary  workers  for 
righteousness. 

His  mind  and  heart  were  open  to  all 
men  who  thought  and  felt  as  he  did. 
He  was  the  comrade  of  his  fellows  of 
the  Burschenschaft  whose  common 
watchword  was  **God,  Liberty,  Fa- 
therland. "  He  was  not  an  enemy  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  nor  of  royalty, 
nor  of  any  institution  of  settled  order: 
he  was  never  a  radical  nor  an  over- 
turner  of  law  unless  the  law  had 
become  an  agent  of  despotism,  like 
our  own  fugitive  slave  law.  He  was 
alive,  however,  to  the  injustice  of  the 
King;  he  was  indignant  because  of  the 
broken  promise  of  William  IIL,  a 
promise  made  in  seeming  gratitude  to 
the  German  people  who  had  rid  the 
land  of  Napoleonic  rule,  and  had 
restored  the  Prussian  family  to  their 
throne ;  he  was  stirred  by  the  attempts 
of  William  IV  to  delude  the  deceived 
people  by  an  apparent  grant  of  the 


promised  constitution.  The  German 
legend  that  appealed  most  strongly 
to  him  was  that  **  telling  how  the 
old  Kai'ser'Friederich  Barbarossa  was 
sitting  in  the  cave  of  the  KyflRiauser 
Mountain  in  Thuringia,  in  a  sleep  cen- 
turies old,  his  elbows  resting  on  a 
stone  table  and  his  head  in  his  hands, 
while  a  pair  of  ravens  were  circling 
round  the  mountain  top;  and  how  one 
day  the  ravens  would  fly  away  and 
the  old  Kaiser  would  awaken  and 
issue  from  the  mountain,  sword  in 
hand,  to  restore  the  German  empire 
to  its  ancient  glory."  It  was  the 
dream  of  the  generous  German  youth 
of  the  day,  and  especially  of  those  who, 
like  Schurz,  listened  to  the  lecttires 
and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
home  of  the  poetic  patriot  Kinkel. 

The  impulse  was  given  to  these 
liberty-loving  Germans  when  the 
French  drove  Louis  PhiUppe  from  the 
throne  of  France.  And  yet  this  Ger- 
man rising  was  of  steadier  heads  than 
was  the  outbreak  of  those  who  struck 
at  the  French  King:  the  latter  did  not 
know  precisely  what  they  wanted,  but 
the  Germans,  eager  and  enthusiastic 
as  their  Gothic  neighbors,  rose  for 
the  establishment  of  Teutonic  institu- 
tions. They  were  hostile  to  autoc- 
racy, but  not  to  monarchy.  They 
opposed  the  will  of  the  governed  to 
the  whims  and  wishes  of  him  who 
claimed  to  rule  by  divine  right.  They 
were  not  deceived  when  the  King 
gave  them  a  diet  of  promises  instead  of 
giving  them  the  promised  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  The  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  government  of  this 
student  of  Bonn  remained  his 
when,  grown  old  in  the  service  of  a 
new  country,  he  contended  with  his 
rare  eloquence  against  the  denial  of 
the  rights  of  self-government  by  a 
republic  established  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  rights. 

The  students  entered  upon  their 
militarv  duties  at  Bonn  with  the 
merriment  of  youth  as  well  as  with 
the  serious  purpose  of  patriots,  and 
Schurz  partook  of  the  abundant  life 
with  zest,  helped  the  guard  to  **  dis- 
perse'* any  belated  citizen  who  was 
met  upon  the  streets,  and  to  march 
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him  to  the  "rathhaus"  in  order  that  he 
might  pledge  the  new  Germany  in  a 
glass  of  Rhenish. 

The  uprising  for  German  liberty  in 
1848,  as  the  world  knows,  was  soon 
ended;  and  when  Schurz  escaped  to 
Switzerland  his  hope  of  aiding  in 
establishing  a  constitutional  repre- 
sentative government  in  Germany 
seemed  ended,  too ;  but  he  had  not  long 
resumed  his  historical  studies  before 
he  was  called  upon  by  Mrs.  Kinkel  to 
aid  her  husband,  who  was  imprisoned 
in  the  penitentiary  at  Spandau.  To 
one  reading  Schurz 's  own  account  of 
the  rescue  of  his  professor,  the  task 
seems  to  have  been  so  easy  as  to  lead 
to  the  suspicion  that  the  authorities 
were  willing  to  lose  Kinkel,  but  it  was 
real  enough  to  the  young  student  who, 
for  his  participation  in  the  revolution, 
and  for  his  share  in  Kinkel's  escape, 
was  now  definitely  an  exile  from  his 
native  land.  The  fame  of  the  episode 
at  Spandau  spread  throughout  Europe 
and  the  name  of  Carl  Schurz  became 
a  household  word.  He  was  one  of  the 
lions  of  1848,  and,  what  was  of  more 
importance  to  the  world,  he  had 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  liberators, 
and  his  acquaintances,  increasing  in 
numbers,  especially  in  London,  now 
included  Mazzini,  Kossuth,  and  oth- 
ers like  them.  He  was  a  suspect, 
and  Louis  Napoleon's  government, 
the  coup  d'etat  being  contemplated, 
found  his  presence  in  Paris  incon- 
venient. He  was  complimented  by 
being  invited  to  take  his  departure, 
although  a  search  of  his  apartment 
(his  desk  having  been  broken  open  and 
his  private  papers  read)  revealed 
nothing  to  the  astute  Parisian  police. 

Driven  into  English-speaking  coun- 
tries, it  was  here,  and  in  our  West, 
that  Mr,  Schurz  found  his  oppor- 
tunity. From  now  on  he  was  the 
man  of  action  as  well  as  the  man  of 
thought.  Germany  was  to  wait  a 
long  time  for  the  unity  and  the  rep- 
resentative institutions  which  the 
young  student  attempted  to  pro- 
cure for  her.  But  the  Germans  who 
had  come  to  the  new  land  were  glad 
to  make  him  their  leader  in  the  much 
larger  way  in  which  the  friends  of 


freedom  in  America  were  treading. 
There  was  no  change  of  opinion 
wrought  by  crossing  the  sea,  but  there 
was  a  larger  growth,  a  wider  horizon, 
and  a  brighter  promise.  There  was 
not  only  hope  for  the  young  lover  of 
freedom;  there  were  the  forces  which 
made  the  realization  of  hope  seem 
near. 

As  editor  of  a  Wisconsin  newspaper 
and  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  Schurz  continued  to 
be  a  soldier  of  human  liberty.  His 
was  the  most  potent  voice  of  all  the 
Germans  of  our  Northwest,  and  they 
gave  to  him  a  following  which  made 
him  powerful  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  soon  developed  a  large 
capacity  for  leadership,  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  he  was  not  only  sought 
by  Lincoln  because  the  great  mass  of 
our  German  citizens  were  behind  him, 
but  because  he  was  a  wise  and  unself- 
ish adviser.  The  story  of  Lincoln's 
letter  to  him  has  often  been  told  by 
his  enemies  to  prove  that  Lincoln  was 
impatient  with  him  because  of  his 
criticisms  of  the  administration's  man- 
agement of  the  war,  as  if  they  were 
the  criticisms  of  a  meddlesome  person 
who  was  himself  incompetent  for  the 
task  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
him.  It  is  a  gross  mind  that  does  not 
see  in  that  often  quoted  letter,  how- 
ever, the  impatience  of  a  friend 
conscious  of  the  justice  of  the  criti- 
cisms but  stung  because  his  friend, 
the  critic,  did  not  seem  to  realize  the 
conditions  that  were  hampering  him. 
Lincoln  was  always  the  friend  of 
Schurz,  always  understood  his  ideal- 
ism and  his  honesty,  always  trusted 
him,  almost  always  tolerated  his 
refusal  to  resort  to  the  arts  of  the 
politician.  There  was  no  quality  of 
time-serving  in  the  German  student 
when  he  followed  Kinkel,  nor  was 
there  any  of  that  politic  and  affective 
vice  when  he  contended  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  slave,  against  rebellion,  or, 
in  his  later  years,  for  pure  govern- 
ment. He  was  for  saving  the  Union 
and  for  abolishing  slavery;  he  was 
earnestly  hostile  to  trimming  in  order 
to  please  the  politicians.  Perhaps 
Lincoln  was  more  politic,  but  when 
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the  weightier  concerns  of  the  Union 
were  on  his  mind,  there  was  no  one 
with  whom  he  preferred  to  talk  rather 
than  with  Schtirz. 

Soon  after  his  sharp  letter,  com- 
plaining that  Schurz  judged  him 
harshly,  and  judging  Schurz  harshly 
in  return,  he  sent  for  him  to  come  to 
Washington,  and,  when  Schurz  pre- 
sented himself  early  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast,  the  President  poured 
out  his  heart  to  him  concerning  the 
hard  conditions  of  the  war  and  the 
awful  troubles  that  disturbed  him; 
and  the  two,  sitting  by  the  fireplace 
in  the  old  Cabinet  room,  conversed 
together  as  only  friends  converse 
when  the  subject  is  that  of  a  common 
grief  or  a  common  anxiety.  There 
was  the  wide  opening  of  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  President,  like  to 
that,  early  in  the  war,  when  the  guns 
of  the  rebels  could  be  heard  at  the 
White  House,  and  he  walked  with 
Schurz  to  the  old  arsenal  from  which 
the  stores  of  weapons  had  been  taken 
and  pointed  to  its  emptiness  as  illus- 
trative of  the  unpreparedness  of  the 
nation.  There  was  this  difference 
between  the  two — a  difference  like 
that  which  always  divided  Schurz 
from  the  man  skilful  in  political  arts, 
— Schurz  believed,  as  he  said  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  that  it  was  **  a 
question  of  life  or  death,  the  death  of 
the  nation,  or  the  death  of  slavery,*' 
while,  at  first,  Lincoln  sought  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  the  nation  whether 
slavery  died  or  not. 

No  one  ever  lived,  native  or  alien, 
who  loved  this  republic  more  than 
Schurz  loved  it.  Not  many  men  had 
the  capacity  for  loving  it  that  Schurz 
possessed.  But  he  loved  the  ideal 
republic,  his  ideal,  the  land  that  was 
devoted  to  the  largest  human  liberty ; 
the  land,  therefore,  whose  government 
should  be  generous,  all-embracing, 
tolerant  of  others,  hospitable  to  all 
who  fled  from  oppression  or  ancient 
wrong,  or  who  were  seeking  to  estab- 
lish self-government  for  themselves. 
He  could  but  feel  a  bitter  regret  when 
the  republic  was  twisted  out  of  its 
way,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  give 
tongue  to  his  indignation  when  policy 


or  greed  gained  the  day  against  prin- 
ciple or  hospitality.  In  the  Republi- 
can convention  of  1868,  of  which  he 
was  the  temporary  chairman,  he  was 
the  author  of  two  resolutions  of  the 
platform,  one  declaring  it  to  be  for 
the  welfare  of  the  republic  to  foster 
and  encourage,  by  a  liberal  and  just 
policy,  foreign  inunigration  to  the 
country  which  was  the  asylum  of  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations;  the  other 
expressing  the  sympathy  of  the  con- 
vention with  **all  oppressed  people 
struggling  for  their  rights."  It  was 
one  of  Schurz's  characteristics  which 
incited  the  wrath  of  most  party  pol- 
iticians, that  his  contributions  to 
political  discussion  or  to  political 
platforms  expressed  his  convictions. 
They  were  not  calculated  for  what  is 
known  as  **  vote-catching,"  and,  there- 
fore, he  believed  in  them  when  the 
party  politicians,  for  prudential  rea- 
sons, had  abandoned  them.  He  was 
always  a  consistent  statesman,  but 
he  was  never  a  consistent  party 
slave.  He  believed  this  of  himself. 
He  deliberately  based  his  public  con- 
duct on  the  consistency  which  he  had 
made  his  own,  while  he  despised  the 
consistency  of  which  party  politicians 
boast. 

Perhaps  no  public  man  was  more 
keenly  disappointed  than  he  by 
Andrew  Johnson's  surrender  to  the 
Southerners.  It  was  not  because  he 
had  abounding  faith  in  Johnson;  but 
at  first  he  believed  in  his  hostility  to 
the  classes  which  had  dominated  in 
the  Southern  States  when  Johnson 
was  a  poor  white.  When  Schurz  had 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  army 
(as  he  did  as  soon  as  the  war  was 
ended)  he  retired  with  his  family  to 
Bethlehem  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called 
thence  to  Washington  by  a  telegram 
from  Johnson,  who  asked  him,  **of 
all  men,"  as  he  used  to  say,  to  make 
a  journey  through  the  Southern 
States  in  order  to  inform  the  President 
of  the  social  and  political  conditions 
prevailing  there.  He  went  with  hesi- 
tation. His  own  mind  was  made  up. 
He  would  not  have  thought  to  admit 
those  lately  in  rebellion  to  a  share  in 
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the  Government  which  they  had 
endeavored  to  overthrow.  However, 
he  undertook  the  mission,  and  while 
he  was  on  the  journey,  which  was 
rendered  the  more  painful  by  a 
severe  illness,  in  search  of  evidence  on 
which  Johnson  was  to  have  based  a 
policy,  he  discovered  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  determined  upon  a  policy 
without  waiting  for  the  evidence. 
He  learned  from  General  Slocum, 
a  Union  soldier  and  a  Democrat,  in 
command  of  one  of  the  military  dis- 
tricts of  the  South,  that  Johnson  had 
consented  to  the  re-formation  and 
reorganization  of  the  Southern  militia. 
Both  he  and  Slocum  were  disheart- 
ened, the  latter  saying  that,  in  view 
of  the  order,  he  might  as  well  resign 
his  command  and  return  to  the  North 
to  prepare  for  the  war  which  he  was 
sure  would  be  renewed  by  the  revived 
military  forces  of  the  Southern  States. 
When  Schurz  returned  to  Washington 
he  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
an  interview  with  Johnson.  More 
than  once,  the  President  was  "en- 
gaged. '*  Finally  Schurz  felt  obliged 
to  send  word  to  Johnson  that  he 
thought  that  he  understood  the  situa- 
tion, but  he  desired  to  know  whether 
the  President  intended  to  see  him  or 
not.  Then,  when  Schurz  told  him 
that  he  intended  to  write  a  full 
report  of  his  observations  in  the 
South,  Johnson  hastened  to  say  to 
him  that  he  need  not  take  that 
trouble.  **Upon  this,"  Schurz  used 
to  say,  **I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  make  the  report  at  once,"  and 
upon  the  report,  so  made,  the  recon- 
struction policy  of  Congress  was 
founded,  although  Johnson  had  un- 
dertaken to  break  its  force  by  sending 
General  Grant  over  part  of  the  way 
which  Schurz  had  travelled.  Although 
the  Senate,  on  motion  of  Sumner, 
compelled  the  President  to  send  to 
it  Schurz's  report,  and  although  his 
statement  that  disloval  sentiments 
continued  to  prevail  in  the  Southern 
States  were  made  the  basis  of  dras- 
tic reconstruction  laws,  those  laws 
never  received  the  full  acquiescence 
of  Mr.  Schurz.  A  few  months  before 
his  death,  he  said  that,  however  long 


the  nation  might  have  been  compelled 
to  wait  for  the  re-entry  of  the  Southern 
States  into  their  old  relations  with 
the  Union,  they  should  not  have  been 
brought  in  with  constitutions  forced 
upon  them  by  an  outside  power;  like 
all  the  other  States,  they  should  have 
constitutions  made  and  adopted  by 
themselves. 

Schurz  was  a  senator  from  Mis- 
souri when  he  was  forty  years  old. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  Republican 
party.  He  believed  in  it  as  the  party 
of  the  Union  and  the  party  of  good 
government.  It  was  in  1869  that  he 
entered  the  Senate,  and  from  the  first 
was  the  nearest  friend  of  the  body  to 
Charles  Sumner.  General  Grant  had 
been  elected  President  in  1868,  and 
Schurz  had  faith  in  him,  in  the 
righteousness  of  his  intentions,  and  in 
his  courage  to  carry  out  his  purposes 
against  any  opposition.  The  federal 
service  was  filled  with  the  enemies  of 
the  new  administration,  and  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  Congress  was  to  relieve 
the  President  of  the  restrictions  of 
the  tenure  of  office  act  in  order 
that  he  might  have  a  free  hand  in 
removing  from  office  the  enemies  of 
the  administration  and,  therefore,  of 
Congress  and  the  whole  Government. 
No  one  was  more  ready  than  Schurz 
to  give  this  power  to  General  Grant, 
and  no  one  was  more  disappointed 
than  he  in  the  conduct  of  his  hero  in 
civil  office. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons for  his  change  towards  General 
Grant,  perhaps,  for  Mr.  Blaine  in  his 
**  Twenty  Years  of  Congress  "  has  as- 
cribed it  to  an  erratic  and  unstable 
character.  On  the  contrary, thechange 
was  due  to  the  stability  of  Schurz  *s 
character  and  to  his  adherence  to  his 
principles  and  his  ideals.  In  his  con- 
versations of  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Schurz 
spoke  frequently  of  the  Grant  admin- 
istration, and  he  used  to  recount  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  of  those  to 
whom  just  and  law-abiding  govern- 
ment was  dear.  They  strove  to 
befriend  the  President,  who  was  a 
novice  in  public  life,  and  who,  with 
rare  exceptions,  due  to  the  sound 
advice  of  Mr.  Fish  and  a  few  others, 
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remained  a  novice  to  the  end.  The 
manners,  the  habits,  and  the  methods 
of  the  military  commander,  and  the 
military  virtue  of  steadfastness  to 
those  who  stood  by  him  in  good  and 
in  evil  report,  were  carried  into  the 
White  House.  The  law  was  often  an 
order,  as  was  illustrated  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  A.  T.  Stewart  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
request  of  the  President  that  the  law 
be  suspended  by  the  Senate  to  enable 
him  to  appoint  his  friend  a  member  of 
his  political  family.  The  President 
was  then  saved  from  his  mistake 
mainly  by  the  good  offices  of  Schurz, 
who  was  on  amicable  terms  with  him 
until  the  Motley  incident  and  the 
attempt  to  purchase  San  Domingo. 
Then,  when  General  Grant  asked  for 
the  removal  of  Sumner  from  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  he  also  asked  for  the  re- 
moval of  Schurz  from  that  Com- 
mittee. 

It  was  very  soon  that  Schurz  found 
himself  in  antagonism  to  the  Grant 
administration  and  to  the  Republican 
senators  who  were  the  supporters  of 
the  President.  He  was  now  entering 
upon  a  new  conflict,  the  conflict  for 
good  government,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  1872  he  had  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  best  citizens, 
and  of  the  generous  and  ingenuous 
youth  of  the  country.  It  was  Schurz*s 
conviction  to  the  end  of  his  days  that 
the  folly  of  a  party  of  self-seeking 
politicians  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
prevented  the  building  up  of  an  op- 
position party  which,  in  standing  for 
honest  government  and  for  republican 
ideals,  would  have  been  of  enormous 
advantage  to  the  country  by  giving  to 
it  the  services  of  statesmen  and  poli- 
ticians of  two  virtuous  and  patriotic 
parties.  His  opinion  on  this  subject 
can  be  best  given  in  his  own  words. 

The  government  of  this  republic  [he 
wrote  in  1904  to  the  Parker  Independent 
Clubs]  must  be  a  government  of  law,  not 
a  government  of  adventure. 

It  must  be  a  government  for  the  general 
benefit,  not  a  government  for  the  pro- 
motion of  special  interests. 


It  must  be  a  government  not  perma- 
nently controlled  by  one  political  party, 
but  by  different  parties  alternating  in  the 
possession  of  power. 

He  was  a  Republican  so  long  as  he 
believed  that  the  party  best  served 
the  republic,  which,  to  his  mind,  must 
be  the  object  of  all  patriotic  endeavor. 
**I  remained  its  enthusiastic  adher- 
ent,** he  said,  "so  long  as  it  was  the 
party  of  liberty  and  human  rights — 
as  it  proudly  called  itself,  *the  party 
of  moral  ideas. '  *'  Having  concluded 
that  it  had  departed  from  the  old 
path,  and  that  it  had  become  the 
party  of  greedy  politicians  and  ad- 
venturers, he  thought  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  the  country  to  which  he  was 
always  **  profoundly  and  gratefully 
devoted"  to  seek  to  put  another 
party  in  the  possession  of  power. 

He  believed  in  the  early  years  of  his 
senatorship,  and  throughout  his  ser- 
vice, that  General  Grant  was  not  keen 
enough,  or  not  sufficiently  experienced 
in  the  wiles  of  the  politicians  of  the 
day,  to  encounter  them  successfully 
or  to  carry  out  his  own  purposes.  He 
never  thought,  for  instance,  that  the 
President  would  be  permitted  to  carry 
out  his  worthy  plan  to  reform  the 
civil  service.  He  used  frequently  to 
meet  George  William  Curtis  at  the 
much  frequented  dirtner  table  of 
Charles  Sumner,  and  the  three  were 
agreed  on  the  necessity  of  the  reform 
and  of  supporting  the  President.  But 
Schurz  never  believed  that  the  poli- 
ticians would  permit  the  plan  to 
succeed,  and  he  was  right.  Curtis 
optimistically  disagreed  with  him,  and 
he  was  disappointed. 

No  American-born  orator  has  spo- 
ken more  scholastic  or  purer  EngUsh 
than  Mr.  Schurz.  Very  few  English 
or  American  publicists  have  written 
such  strong  and  clear  English  as  this 
German  whom  love  of  popular  liberty 
drove  from  his  native  land,  and  who 
at  first  in  England  was  so  perplexed 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  tongue  in  the 
use  of  which  he  became  so  expert, 
that  he  feared  that  he  would  never 
be  able  to  master  it.  In  his  years  in 
the    Senate    there   were    many    men 
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whom  the  country  still  regards  as 
among  its  first  public  speakers;  but 
Schurz  was  one  of  the  keenest  and 
most  expert  debaters  among  them  all. 
Roscoe  Conkling  was  proudest  of  his 
talent  in  debate,  and  he  once  said 
that  there  was  no  one  in  the  Senate 
except  Mr.  Schurz  who  was  a  match 
for  him.  He  rose  to  the  front  rank 
of  American  statesmen  in  the  Senate, 
and  it  was  there  and  in  its  contests 
that' he  found  his  greatest  pleasure 
in  public  life. .  He  was  once  asked 
what  public  place  had  given  him  the 
most  pleasure  and  the  greatest  op- 
portunity, and  he  replied  that  a 
career  in  the  Senate  was  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  any  other  in  public 
life.  Tempting  and  satisfying  as  it 
was,  however,  he  willingly  abandoned 
it  when  he  believed  that  the  party 
which  elected  him  was  no  longer 
serving  the  best  interests  of  the 
country. 

He  went  back  willingly  to  his 
editorial  chair  and,  with  his  pen  and 
his  voice,  continued  to  serve  the 
country.  He  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  Liberal  Republican  move- 
ment to  drive  the  comiptionists  out 
of  power,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
sectional  bitterness.  Malign  influen- 
ces wrecked  the  effort.  From  this 
time  on  to  the  end  of  his  career,  he 
was  without  a  party.  Mr.  Hoar  said 
that  herein  Mr.  Schurz  was  guilty  of 
the  mistake  of  his  career;  but  Schurz 
differed  from  him,  and  his  opinion 
is  worthy  of  respect.  He  held  that 
in  the  condition  of  the  parties,  when 
each  was  seeking  an  advantage  over 
the  other  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the 
offices,  the  patriot  who  put  the 
country  not  only  above  party,  but  far 
above  his  own  ambitions,  should  be 
an  independent.  The  political  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  he  used  to  say, 
depended  on  its  independents.  Once 
when  these  were  called  **  Scratchers," 
in  New  York,  and  when  they  had 
manifested  their  power,  he  said:  **The 
time,  I  hope,  has  come  when  the 
parties  must  reckon  with  us  *  Scratch- 
ers,  *  when  we  shall  continue  to  hold 
the  balance  of  power,  when  we  shall 
compel  them  to  be  decent  in  their 


nominations  and  their  conduct. "  At 
another  time  he  said:  "In  the  end 
we  independents  are  the  best  poli- 
ticians, for  we  are  unselfish;  we  have 
no  axes  to  grind;  we  seek  only  the 
public  good,  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
or  of  the  State,  and  the  people  trust 
us,  and  will  grow  to  trust  us  more.  *' 
Again  he  said  to  a  younger  friend  who 
thought  that  he  might  serve  the 
country  best  by  remaining  a  partisan: 
**You  are  a  Democrat:  it  is  better  to 
be  an  independent.  If  you  are  a 
partisan  you  must  often  compromise, 
and  sometimes  you  must  compromise 
with  your  conscience ;  we  independents 
may  never  fill  the  offices,  but  we  can 
make  you  partisans  deserve  to  fill 
them.'* 

He  was  guided  by  his  sense  of  what 
was  good  for  the  country  in  all  that 
he  did,  in  his  inspiring  teaching,  in 
his  splendid  example  of  unselfish 
devotion,  in  the  votes  that  he  cast, 
and  in  the  reasons  that  he  gave  for 
them.  He  voted  for  Hayes  in  1876, 
partly  because  he  could  not  accept 
Tilden  as  a  leader  of  reform .  and 
partly  because  he  recognized  in  Hayes 
the  man  who  stood  for  sound  cur- 
rency. As  a  member  of  his  Cabinet, 
he  was  able  to  do  what  he  hoped  to 
accomplish  through  the  Liberal  Re- 
publican party,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
misrule  resulting  from  sectional  jeal- 
ousies. In  1880  he  voted  for  Gar- 
field, for  Hancock  was  not.  to  his 
mind  a  serious  candidate.  In  1884  he 
voted  against  Blaine  because  he  did 
not  think  him  worthy,  and  he  voted 
for  Grover  Cleveland  because  he 
believed  in  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions, in  his  courage,  and  in  his  in- 
telligence. He  voted  against  him 
in  1884  because  he  thought  that  he 
had  been  untrue  to  the  cause  of  civil 
service  reform.  He  voted  for  Mc- 
Kinley  in  1896  and  in  1900,  because 
he  believed  in  "sound  money,"  as 
the  gold  standard  was  called.  But 
he  was  an  anti-imperialist  and  he 
opposed  the  Spanish  and  the  Philip- 
pine wars,  because  he  believed  that 
expansion  was  hostile  to  the  interests 
and  the  institutions  of  the  republic 
which   he   loved   and  for  which   he 
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deliberately  sacrificed  his  political 
hopes  and  ambitions  that  he  might 
serve  it  better  in  private  life,  and  as 
an  independent  teacher.  He  was  an 
enemy  of  war,  a  devout  lover  of 
peace,  and  he  opposed  Roosevelt 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  Governor 
of  New  York  because,  as  he  said,  an 
election  to  the  governorship  would 
mean  election  to  the  presidency,  and 
he  did  not  want  Roosevelt  to  be 
President.  He  thus  greatly  offended 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  had  long  been 
his  admirer  and  his  disciple;  but  the 
last  months  of  his  life  were  glad- 
dened by  a  correspondence  with  the 
President  in  which  the  aged  servant 
of  good  government  found  a  hope 
that  Roosevelt  himself  would  some 
day  urge  disarmament. 


His  services  to  the  cause  of  civil 
service  reform  were  but  part  of  the 
great  services  which  he  rendered  to 
the  republic.  He  was  the  ardent 
teacher  of  high  thinking  and  pure 
purposes  in  public  affairs.  His  elo- 
quent voice  and  his  persuasive  pen 
have  given  to  right  thinking  an  army 
of  thousands.  There  was  never  a 
moment  in  his  life  when  he  did  not 
put  country  above  himself  as  h^  put 
it  above  party;  and  whether  it  was  on 
the  platform,  or  in  the  columns  of  the 
press,  or  sitting  among  his  books  in  his 
study,  he  uttered  the  noble  sentiments 
of  a  patriot  who  longed  for  a  purer 
state,  or  expressed  the  splendid  indig- 
nation of  a  citizen  against  corruption 
that  was  assailing  a  country  freighted, 
in  his  mind,  with  the  hopes  of  men. 


VERIFIED 


By  W.  L.  Alden 


When  Geoi^e  Neale's  cousin,  who 
was  a  person  of  influence  in  the  City, 
procured  for  him  an  appointment  in 
the  service  of  the  Niger  Company, 
it  was  not  without  a  hope  that  the 
climate  would  put  an  end  to  an  un- 
lucky career.  For  Neale  had  been 
especially  unlucky,  and  his  was  a 
temperament  ill-adapted  to  bear  ill 
luck  with  credit  to  himself  and  com- 
fort to  his  friends. 

He  had  lost  his  small  patrimony 
by  trying  to  increase  it  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  young  lady  to  whom 
he  had  been  engaged  had  gently 
thrown  him  over  when  she  found  he 
was  penniless,  explaining  with  the 
utmost  kindness  that  her  sense  of 
duty  would  not  permit  her  to  marry 
a  man  who  could  not  support  her  in  a 
way  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  her 
parents.  He  was  without  a  relative 
nearer  than  an  uncle  who  disliked 
him,'  and  the  cousin  in  the  City, — 
a  man  for  whom  he  had  always  had 
an  instinctive  dislike. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Neale 
tried  hard  to  earn  a  living,  but  no- 


body seemed  to  require  the  services  of 
a  man  whose  only  qualifications  were 
skill  at  bridge,  a  fluent  acquaintance 
with  French,  and  a  colloquial  know- 
ledge of  Arabic,  picked  up  during  a 
winter  in  Egypt.  His  creditors  were 
unwilling  to  extend  his  credit.  His 
friends  grew  gradually  shy  of  him. 
He  dropped  out  of  his  club  when  his 
clothes  became  obtrusively  shabby. 
There  were  days  when  he  was  ex- 
tremely hungry,  and  others  when  he 
breakfasted  at  a  coffee  stall,  and 
dined  on  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of 
beer.  Later  on,  he  found  that  whiskey 
could,  to  some  extent,  take  the  place 
of  food — or  at  least  he  imagined  that 
it  could.  He  was  rapidly  going 
down-hill,  morally  as  well  as  socially, 
when  his  cousin  told  him  that  after 
infinite  effort  he  had  secured  for  him 
the  post  of  manager  of  a  trading 
station  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Niger.  Neale  accepted  it  with  the 
feeling  that  all  was  over  for  him  in 
England,  and  that  he  might  as  well 
die  in  Africa  as  in  an  English  work- 
house. 
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The  station  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  was  a  small  one,  of  trifling 
importance.  It  consisted  of  a  store 
for  the  company's  goods,  a  house  for 
the  manager,  and  a  collection  of 
native  huts  inhabited  by  negroes  who, 
in  intervals  of  sobriety,  made  a  pre- 
tence of  collecting  ivory  and  India- 
rubber,  and  clamored  for  more  rum. 
The  trade  of  the  place  was  little 
more  than  nominal.  Once  a  month  a 
steamer  stopped  at  the  station  on  its 
way  up  the  river,  and  on  those  oc- 
casions Neale  was  able  to  exchange 
words  with  his  fellow  white  men,  and 
to  borrow  the  purser's  copy  of  a  six 
weeks'  old  Morning  Chronicle.  Cer- 
tainly the  station  was  a  most  depress- 
ing place.  In  front  of  Neale 's  house 
flowed  the  Niger,  that  river  once  so 
full  of  mystery  and  fascination; — 
the  river  that  had  lured  so  many 
European  explorers  to  their  death. 
Neale  hated  the  river,  for  he  had  a 
fancy,  bred  of  whiskey  and  loneliness, 
that  its  swift  current  was  incessantly 
carrying  farther  and  farther  away 
from  him  all  that  could  make  life 
worth  living.  There  was  a  thick 
fringe  of  bush  behind  the  little 
settlement  and  on  the  other  bank 
of  the  river;  and  still  farther  away, 
but  not  so  far  that  its  sickly  smell 
could  not  reach  the  station,  was  a  vast 
swamp,  in  which  the  African  fever 
had  its  home.  Neale  had  few  books 
with  him,  for  even  in  his  prosperous 
days  he  had  never  cared  for  books. 
He  had  no  companion  and  he  had  no 
hope.  It  is  not  strange  that  he  took 
to  drink  in  good  earnest.  He  no 
longer  made  a  pretence  that  alcohol 
was  a  help  to  a  starving  man.  He 
drank  because  h^  had  nothing  else 
to  do;  nothing  to  look  forward  to, 
except  an  early  death  from  fever;  not 
a  soul  to  cheer  and  encourage  him. 
He  kept  sober  during  the  day,  but  in 
the  evening  he  shut  himself  up  with 
his  pipe  and  the  whiskey  bottle,  and 
rarely  went  sober  to  bed. 

About  two  months  after  Neale 's 
arrival  at  the  station  he  noticed  for 
the  first  time  a  tall  handsome  Arab 
girl  carrying  water  from  the  river 
to  a  hut  on  the  edge  of  the  bush.    Her 


superb  figure,  and  the  warm  chocolate 
color  of  her  skin,  separated  her  from 
the  coal-black  prognathous  negro 
girls,  as  sharply  as  if  she  had  been  a 
white  woman.  Neale  roused  himself 
sufficiently  to  make  inquiries  about 
her.  She  was  a  half-caste,  whose 
mother  was  a  black  woman,  and 
whose  father  was  an  Arab.  She  and 
her  mother  had  come  to  the  station 
from  a  long  distance  in  the  interior, 
footsore  and  starving,  and  had  taken 
possession  of  an  empty  hut.  That 
was  all  that  he  could  learn  and  he 
soon  ceased  to  think  about  the  new- 
comars.  He  saw  daily  the  young 
girl  bringing  water,  and  he  admired 
in  a  listless  way  her  lithe  figure,  and 
the  superb  manner  in  which  she 
carried  herself ;  but  he  had  long  since 
ceased  to  admire  anything  with 
enthusiasm.  The  blight  of  failure, 
of  drink,  and  of  the  African  climate 
was  on  him.  He  was,  as  he  thought, 
incapable  of  any  strong  emotion. 

But  one  day  he  heard  shrieks  from 
the  hut  where  the  Arab  girl  lived. 
Walking  rapidly  in  that  direction  he 
found  the  old  negress  beating  the  girl 
savagely  with  a  whip.  He  took  the 
whip  from  her,  and  with  a  voice 
hoarse  with  anger  told  her  that  if 
ever  again  she  laid  a  hand  on  the  girl 
he  would  have  her  flogged  with  a 
kurbash.  He  patted  the  weeping 
girl  on  her  bare  shoulder,  and  told 
her  to  come  to  him  for  help  if  her 
mother  used  any  further  violence 
towards  her.  He  went  back  to  his 
house  trembling  with  excitement 
and  naturally  sought  to  calm  himself 
with  whiskey. 

There  still  survived  in  him  a  sense 
of  shame  sufficient  to  make  him  care- 
ful to  conceal  his  drinking  habit  from 
the  natives.  No  one  had  admittance 
to  his  house  after  nightfall,  and  al- 
though the  more  intelligent  of  the 
negroes  knew  from  his  appearance  in 
the  morning  that  he  had  spent  the 
dark  hours  in  the  company  of  the 
bottle  no  one  had  actually  seen  him 
drunk.  But  that  day,  after  his 
rescue  of  the  Arab  girl,  Neale  forgot 
his  caution.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
he  fancied  that  he  heard  a  noise  out- 
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side  of  his  house,  and  staggered  out 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  matter. 
He  was  too  far  gone  to  keep  his 
balance  when  once  in  the  open  air, 
and  falling  from  his  verandah,  lay 
partly  stunned,  and  in  a  drunken 
slumber,  at  the  foot  of  the  verandah 
steps. 

When  he  returned  to  consciousness 
he  found  that  some  one  was  trying 
to  raise  him  to  his  feet.  He  pulled 
himself  together  and  sat  up.  The 
Arab  girl  was  beside  him,  and  it  was 
she  who  was  trying  to  help  him. 
Standing  a  few  yards  from  them 
were  half  a  dozen  negroes,  grinning 
to  see  the  white  man  in  such  a  shame- 
ful plight.  Neale  was  now  quite 
sober.  He  got  to  his  feet  and  walked 
slowly  towards  the  negroes,  ordering 
them  at  once  to  go  to  their  quarters. 
They  laughed  impudently  and  stood 
their  ground.  Suddenly  the  girl 
threw  herself  in  front  of  him  and, 
telling  him  to  go  into  the  house,  let 
loose  a  cataract  of  abuse  on  the 
negroes.  Her  fierce  words  and  fiercer 
manner  cowed  them.  If  they  had 
intended  to  lay  hands  on  either  the 
white  man  or  the  girl  they  abandoned 
that  intention,  and  slunk  away  pur- 
sued by  the  sharp  voice  and  derisive 
gestures  of  the  girl. 

Neale  had  not  followed  her  counsel 
to  go  at  once  into  the  house.  He 
had  remained  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
tecting the  girl  if  necessity  should 
arise.  But  he  was  feeling  terribly  ill. 
His  head  swam  and  he  could  no  longer 
keep  his  feet.  He  would  have  fallen 
if  the  girl  had  not  caught  him  in  her 
strong  arms.  She  carried  him  into 
the  house  and  laid  him  on  the  bed. 
Then  he  lost  consciousness  again. 
This  time  it  was  not  the  oblivion  of 
whiskey.  The  fever  had  claimed  him 
for  its  own,  and  the  merciful  uncon- 
sciousness with  which  it  softened  its 
surgery  was  to  last  for  many  days. 

Neale  ought  to  have  died  of  the 
fever,  for  he  had  neither  the  physical 
nor  the  spiritual  force  with  which  to 
combat  it.  But  he  did  not  die.  He 
awoke  to  find  himself  in  bed,  much 
thinner  than  he  had  ever  been  before, 
weaker  than  he  had  thought  it  possi- 


ble to  be.  The  Arab  girl  was  sitting 
by  his  side  with  a  fan,  keeping  off  the 
persistent  flies.  She  greeted  him  with 
a  smile  through  which  flashed  her 
white  teeth  like  the  gleaming  of  sun- 
shine on  the  river. 

**My  lord  has  been  very  ill,"  she 
said.  **But  he  will  soon  be  well.  He 
must  lie  still  and  be  as  a  little  child, 
and  I  will  be  his  mother." 

** What's  been  the  matter  with 
me  ? '  *   asked  Neale . 

'  *  The  fever/ '  she  replied.  *  *  And  the 
rum  that  my  lord  had  drunk  made 
the  fever  angry.  Thou  wilt  never 
again  drink  it?     Is  it  not  so?" 

*  *  Hast  thou  taken  care  of  me  all  the 
time?"  asked  Neale. 

**Onlv  for  two  weeks,"  answered 
the  girl.  "My  lord  will  soon  be  well, 
and  then  his  slave  will  go  to  her  own 
hut." 

**You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
my  girl,"  said  Neale  in  English. 
*'You  're  the  first  human  being  that 
has  cared  whether  I  lived  or  died. 
You  're  not  going  to  leave  me  to  my- 
self again." 

**What  desirest  thou?"  asked  the 
girl  timidly.     *  *  Thou  are  not  angry  ? ' ' 

* '  Angry  ? ' '  replied  Neale.  *  *  I  never 
could  be  angry  with  thee.  Listen! 
I  swear  by  Allah  the  Compassionate, 
the  Merciful,  never  again  to  touch  the 
rum.  And  thou  shalt  never  leave 
me  unless  thou  wilt." 

* '  Thy  speech  is  the  speech  of  a  man," 
said  the  girl.  *'Thy  words  are  good. 
I  will  be  thy  slave  forever." 

A  week  later  Neale  was  able  to 
leave  his  room  supported  by  Zannu- 
ba's  arm,  and  the  two  were  married. 
There  was  no  ceremony.  Neale  paid 
the  girl's  mother  twenty  dollars,  and 
took  his  bride  to  his  house.  It  was 
the  only  sort  of  marriage  known  in 
the  settlement.  The  girl  was  happy. 
It  is  true  that  when  he  first  asked  her 
to  marry  him  she  refused,  saying  that 
it  was  not  fit  that  an  Englishman 
should  marry  a  half-caste,  and  bid- 
ding him  go  back  to  his  own  country 
and  marry  one  of  his  countrywomen. 
But  at  the  same  time  she  said,  with 
the  frank  ingenuousness  of  a  child, 
that   she   should   die   the   very  day 
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when  he  left  her.  And  so,  Neale, 
believing  that  he  should  never  see 
Europe  again,  and  that  he  could  not 
do  better  than  to  marry  a  woman 
who  loved  him,  and  would  make  him 
a  home  even  if  it  was  in  Africa, 
would  not  listen  to  her  refusal,  but 
took  her  as  his  wife,  and  felt  that  for 
once  in  his  life  he  had  acted  wisely. 

The  event  proved  that  he  was  right 
in  so  thinking ;  Zannuba  was  the  most 
devoted  of  wives,  the  most  intense 
of  lovers.  She  worshipped  the  white 
man  who  had  taken  her  from  the 
squalor  and  misery  of  life  with  her 
mother.  She  was  at  once  his  com- 
panion, his  slave,  his  plaything,  his 
support.  She  set  herself  resolutely 
to  help  him  to  keep  his  promise  to 
give  up  the  drink.  She  brightened 
his  life  until  hope  came  once  more, 
timid  and  trembling,  to  his  threshold. 
He  found  himself  becoming  interested 
in  things  which  had  previously  been 
non-existent  for  him.  He  made  a 
small  garden  in  front  of  the  verandah, 
and  soon  it  flamed  and  glowed  with 
the  glory  of  tropical  flowers.  He 
worked  in  his  little  counting-room  and 
amazed  his  superiors  at  home  by  his 
reports  as  to  existent  and  possible 
trade  in  Nigeria.  He  even  -began  to 
write  a  book  concerning  the  region 
of  the  upper  Niger,  saying  to  himself 
that  he  would  make  journeys  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  thoroughly  ex- 
plore the  country.  Neale  had  be- 
come a  new  man,  and  a  happiness, 
cooler,  fresher,  better  than  the  happi- 
ness that  he  had  known  in  England 
was  slowly  gathering  about  his  soul. 
Sometimes  when  he  was  sitting  at  his 
window  with  his  after-dinner  pipe, 
he  would  hear  Zannuba  singing  in 
her  kitchen.  It  was  a  weird  sort  of 
ihusic.  The  average  European  would 
have  denied  that  it  was  music  at  all. 
But  the  voice  sank  into  Neale's  heart, 
filling  and  warming  it  as  with  a  tropi- 
cal rain.  The  tears  came  into  his 
eyes  as  he  listened,  and  love  for  the 
girl  and  pity  for  himself  mingled  in  a 
sad  contentment. 

As  for  Zannuba,  only  one  thing 
ever  dimmed  her  perfect  happiness. 
She  had  told  Neale  that  she  had  fled 


from  a  village  two  months  away  to 
escape  from  an  Arab  slave-trader 
who  had  demanded  her  in  marriage. 
Her  mother  would  have  accepted  him 
as  a  son-in-law,  for  he  was  rich  and 
would  have  paid  handsomely  for  his 
bride,  but  Zannuba  hated  and  feared 
him  as  she  feared  nothing  else.  She 
had  witnessed  scenes  of  cruelty  of 
which  the  slave-trader  had  been 
guilty,  and  she  would  have  died 
sooner  than  place  herself  in  his  power. 
So  she  fled,  dragging  her  unwilling 
mother  with  her.  She  had  heard 
nothing  from  her  people  since  her 
flight,  but  she  was  haunted  by  the 
fear  that  the  slave-trader  would  track 
her  down,  and  either  kill  her,  or  carry 
her  'away.  Sitting  at  Neale's  feet, 
with  her  head  resting  on  his  knee 
she  would  tell  him  her  fears,  but  when 
he  laughed  and  told  her  that  he  was  a 
match  for  any  Arab  scoundrel  in  Africa, 
she  was  for  the  time  consoled.  Was 
he  not  a  white  man,  and  were  not  all 
white  men  powerful  beyond  all  other 
men?  But  her  fears  always  came 
back  to  her,  and  often  Neale  would  see 
her  gazing  steadily  at  the  dark  outline 
of  the  bush,  as  if  she  expected  to  see 
Achmet,  the  slave-trader,  spring  out 
like  a  leopard  and  seize  her. 

Neale  had  been  married  nearly  two 
years.  His  wife  had  made  him  a 
man  of  whom  no  woman  need  have 
been  ashamed.  With  the  revival  of 
hope  and  energy  within  him  had 
come  a  renewed  conscience,  and  a 
sense  of  duty  which,  if  it  had  existed 
in  his  younger  days,  he  had  managed 
to  keep  out  of  his  sight.  He  had  no 
longer  any  desire  to  return  to  civiliza- 
tion. He  had  found  his  place,  and 
the  place  suited  him.  He  asked  for 
nothing  better  than  to  live  and  die 
with  Zannuba  on  the  banks  of  the 
hurrying  river  that  in  his  new  mood 
seemed  to  have  carried  away  on  its 
turbid  bosom  the  weaknesses  and 
vices  that  he  had  brought  with  him 
to  Africa. 

One  spring  morning  the  whistle  of 
the  steamer  was  heard  far  down  the 
river,  and  Neale  dressed  himself  with 
care,  and  made  ready  to  meet  her. 
Rarely  did  the  steamer  bring  him  a 
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letter,  and  never  once  had  it  landed  a 
white  man  at  the  station.  But  this 
time  the  steamer  brought  him  a 
letter,  and  with  it  also  came  a  white 
man, — an  American  missionary, 
from  a  missioi^  station  two  hundred 
miles  down  the  river.  Neale  put  the 
letter  in  his  pocket  unopened,  while 
he  welcomed  the  new  arrival.  The 
missionary  had  been  sent  to  see  if 
it  would  be  desirable  to  start  a 
mission  at  Neale's  station  and  was 
to  return  when  the  steamer  should 
stop  for  him,  three  days  later,  on  her 
return  trip.  Neale  was  sincerely  glad 
to  meet  a  fellow  white  man  once  more. 
He  brought  the  missionary  to  his 
house,  and  gave  him  of  his  best,  which, 
to  speak  plainly,  consisted  of  tinned 
salmon,  and  mild  Sumatra  tobacco. 
When  the  missionary  had  had  his 
dinner,  and  was  comfortably  seated 
with  a  pipe  and  a  fan,  Neale  remem- 
bered his  unopened  letter,  and  asked 
his  guest's  permission  to  read  it. 

**Why  not?**  demanded  the  mis- 
sionary. **  Guess  we  don't  need  to 
put  on  much  style  here  in  Africa. 
Read  your  letter  and  welcome,  and  I 
only  hope  it  will  have  good  news  for 
you." 

Neale  read  it.  The  letter  came 
from  a  firm  of  London  solicitors, 
whose  name  he  very  well  remembered. 
It  told  him  that  by  the  death  of  three 
persons,  who  had  stood  between  him 
and  a  baronetcy,  he  was  now  Sir 
George  Neale,  and  entitled  to  an  in- 
come more  than  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  live  in  luxury.  He  had  never 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
windfall.  His  uncle,  the  late  baronet, — 
a  hard  miserly  man,  with  whom  Neale 
had  not  been  on  speaking  terms, — was 
a  hale  man  of  sixty  when  Neale  left 
England,  and  he  had  two  sons  in 
perfect  health.  A  railway  accident 
had  killed  the  eldest  son.  The  second 
son  had  accidentally  shot  himself,  and 
the  baronet  had  died  of  a  sudden  at- 
tack of  pneumonia.  And  now  Neale, 
the  penniless  exile,  the  husband  of 
an  illiterate  Arab  woman,  was  an 
English  baronet,  and  a  rich  man. 

For  a  few  moments  after  reading 
the   letter   Neale   stood   motionless, 


holding  the  bit  of  paper  in  his  numbed 
hand;  looking  out  from  his  window 
on  palm,  and  hut,  and  bush, but  seeing 
nothing.  Then  he  came  to  himself 
again,  and  saying  quietly  to  the  mis- 
sionary that  he  must  go  to  his  count- 
ing-room for  a  short  time,  he  went  out, 
and  walking  swiftly  down  to  the 
river,  threw  himself  on  the  ground 
under  a  big  tree,  and  tried  to  think. 
The  river  was  flowing  as  steadily  and 
invincibly  as  ever,  but  to  Neale  its 
swiftness  seemed  to  call  on  him  to 
follow  it  to  the  sea,  and  thence  to 
journey  back  to  England,  and  what 
awaited  him  there.  Once  more  he 
would  see  that  dear  land.  Once 
inore  he  would  be  an  English  gentle- 
man, honoured  and  sought  after. 
His  old  friends  would  crowd  around 
him  when  he  returned  to  take  up  his 
heritage.  The  club,  which  he  had 
deserted  when  poverty  overtook  him, 
would  gladly  open  its  doors  to  him 
again.  He  would  dine  at  the  Carl- 
ton. He  would  drink  the  best  wines 
— for  his  promise  to  Zannuba  only 
barred  spirits.  He  would  go  to  the 
theatres,  and  to  Ascot,  and  the  Oaks. 
His  long  African  nightmare  was  over. 
At  last  he  was  awake  and  watching 
the  dawn  of  a  splendid  day. 

**My  lord  is  blessed  with  the  letter 
that  has  come  to  him?" 

He  looked  up.  There  at  his  side 
stood  his  wife;  the  barefooted,  un- 
civilized Lady  Neale.  A  sudden  chill 
flowed  through  his  veins,  where  the 
hot  current  of  hope  and  ambition  had 
just  been  flowing  so  rapidly.  Was 
he  to  take  Zannuba  to  England  with 
him?  How  could  he  possibly  present 
her  at  Court  as  his  wife  ?  How  could 
he  introduce  her  into  English  society? 
Would  an  Englishwoman  recognize 
this  wild  creature  from  the  heart  of 
Africa  as  an  English  lady?  Would 
the  poor  thing  be  able  to  fill  in  any 
possible  way  the  place  to  which  she 
would  be  legally  entitled?  What 
could  he  do  with  her  in  England 
except  to  keep  her  shut  up  in  his 
house,  companionless,  seeing  no  one 
but  servants,  .and  himself?  What 
had  she  done  that  he  should  inflict 
such  a  bitter  punishment  upon  her? 
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To  take  away  her  freedom;  to  con- 
demn her  to  listless  loneliness,  and 
to  the  derision  of  English  servants! 
To  show  the  world  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  wife! 

But  was  she  his  wife?  Certainly 
she  was,  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
toms of  a  barbarous  country;  but 
there  had  been  no  marriage  cere- 
mony that  English  law  would  regard 
as  binding.  In  reality  he  would  be 
free  to  marry  again  after  he  should 
have  returned  home. 

He  grew  hot  as  he  thought  of 
the  possibility  that  he  should  discard 
Zannuba.  But  for  her  he  would  not 
now  be  living.  But  for  her  he  would 
have  died  a  wretched  drunkard.  She 
had  saved  him,  and  made  him  a 
decent  English  gentleman.  What  an 
unspeakable  hound  he  would  be  to 
desert  her!  **  Never  that,"  he  thought. 
**Let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
may,  I  can  never  leave  her." 

**The  letter  was  nothing,  dear  one," 
he  said  presently.  **Go  back  to  the 
house  and  wait  for  me.  I  will  come 
very  soon." 

The  deep  note  of  a  native  war 
drum  came  down  the  breeze.  It  was 
faint  and  far  away,  but  persistent, 
menacing,  inexorable.  He  saw  that 
it  made  Zannuba  catch  her  breath, 
while  a  frightened  look  came  into  her 
eyes.  **It  is  Achmet!"  she  cried. 
**I  have  heard  the  drum  when  my 
people  feared  that  he  was  coming  to 
kill  them." 

**Achmet  is  far  away,"  replied 
Neale.  **He  does  not  know  that 
thou  art  here.  Have  no  fears. 
Neither  Achmet  nor  anything  else 
can  ever  part  us." 

The  woman  went  slowly  back  to  the 
house.  Neale  still  lay  on  the  ground. 
The  breeze  rustled  in  the  palm  trees. 
The  notes  of  the  drum  had  ceased, 
and  the  only  sounds  below  the  tree 
tops  were  the  gurgling  of  the  river, 
the  plunging  of  a  fish,  the  slight 
crackling  of  a  dry  twig  in  the  bush, 
under  the  tread  of  some  wild  thing. 
The  sunshine  rained  down  heavily, 
fiercely,  through  the  branches. 
Where  it  fell  on  the  bare  feet  of  the 
Englishman  it  se$;))^4  1^^  h^v^  t^he 


weight  of  rain-drops.  There  was  a 
scent  of  wild  flowers,  and  from  time 
to  time  the  sickening  smell  of  the 
swamp  penetrated  through  the  pure 
air,  like  the  stealthy  advance  of  a 
tiger  through  a  jungle  of  flowers. 
By  and  by  Neale  rose  up  suddenly, 
as  if  a  bugle  had  summoned  him. 
**  I  can't  take  her  with  me,  and  I  can't 
leave  her!"  he  said  aloud.  "Well! 
That  settles  it."  He  returned  to  his 
house  with  a  quick,  light  step,  and 
a  smile  on  his  face.  The  light  came 
back  to  Zannuba's  heavy  eyes  as 
she  met  him  at  the  door.  He  took 
her  hand  in  his  and  interlaced  his 
fingers  with  hers.  *  *  Zannuba, ' '  he  said, 
**if  I  were  to  leave  you  and  go  back 
to  England,  what  would  you  do?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  wild  fear. 
**If  thou  goest  to  the  English  towns  I 
shall  drown  myself,"  she  replied.  **I 
never  lived  until  I  knew  thee.  I  will 
not  live  if  my  lord  leaves  me.  I  know 
that  I  have  brought  him  no  son.  If 
he  leaves  me  I  cannot  complain." 

**Fret  not  thyself ,  dear  one,"  said 
Neale  putting  his  arm  around  her 
waist.  **Were  it  not  for  thee,  I 
should  be  worse  than  dead.  I  would 
not  leave  thee,  not  even  to  be  king 
in  my  own  land.  Now  get  me  paper 
and  pen,  for  I  must  write  an  answer 
to  the  letter  that  came  this  mom- 
mg. 

Neale  wrote  rapidly,  as  a  man  writes 
who  knows  precisely  what  he  needs  to 
say.  The  letter  purported  to  come 
from  another  man,  and  this  is  what  it 
contained. 
**  Messrs.  Smith  &  Brown,  Solicitors. 

**  Gentlemen, 

*'  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  28th  ult., 
opened  by  me  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  late  Mr.  Neale,  I  beg 
to  say  that  Mr.  Neale  died  on  the  3d 
instant.  He  was  shot  by  an  Arab, 
who  disappeared  immediately  after 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime  and  has 
not  since  been  seen.  It  is  thought 
that  jealousy  was  the  cause  of  the 
crime.  Mr.  Neale  survived  the  shot 
only  half  an  hour.  A  small  box 
containing  his  effects  is  in  my  charge 
unopened,  and  I  await  instructions 
in  regard  to  it.     Mr.  Neale  was  greatly 
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regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.     Any- 
further  information  in  regard  to  the 
matter  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  if  re- 
quested, and  in  my  power. 
"  Very  truly  yours, 
"  Henri  Chabral. 

"(Agent  in  Charge.)" 

"That  cousin  of  mine  is  the  next 
heir,"  thought  Neale,  as  he  sealed  the 
letter.  "He  will  be  too  glad  to  take 
possession  of  the  title  and  estate  to 
waste  time  in  making  inquiries  about 
me.  Besides,  he  will  think  that  some 
Frenchman  has  been  put  in  charge 
of  the  station,  and  he  hates  French- 
men too  much  to  care  to  correspond 
with  one.  I  'm  as  good  as  dead  when 
that  letter  gets  to  England,  and  there 
won't  be  a  soul  to  mourn  over  my 
sudden  end." 

Having  finished  his  letter,  Neale 
sought  the  missionary.  "Mr.  Thayer," 
he  said,  "I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
favor.  I  'm  married  to  this  woman 
according  to  the  customs  of  this 
place,  but  it  is  n't  an  English  mar- 
riage, you  know.  Will  you  kindly 
marry  us  in  the  regulation  way  that 
will  be  a  legal  marriage  in  England, 
and  anywhere  else  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  will,"  responded  the 
missionary.  "Your  wish  to  be  regu- 
larly married,  Mr.  Neale,  does  you 
credit,  I  presume  the  lady  is  a 
Mohammedan,  for  I  see  she  wears  a 
veil." 

"  She  thinks  she 's  a  Mohammedan ," 


said  Neale,  "but  there  is  n't  a  better 
Christian  in  all  Africa." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  the  mis- 
sionary. "She  is  not  of  our  fold, 
but  it  was  our  Lord  Himself  who 
said,  'Other  sheep  have  I  which  are 
not  of  this  fold.'  Shall  we  be 
wiser  than  He?" 

When  the  brief  marriage  ceremony 
was  over,  Neale  lifted  Zannuba's  veil 
and  kissed  her  in  the  presence  of  the 
missionary,  greatly  to  her  confusion. 
Then  he  led  her  out  on  the  verandah. 
The  moon  was  up,  and  filled  the 
space  in  front  of  the  house  with  cool 
liquid  light,  and  intense  barbarous 
shadows.  The  hum  of  tropical  in- 
sects was  in  the  air.  The  murmur  of 
the  river  was  low  and  soft. 

"Zannuba,  habeebi,"  he  whispered, 
leaning  his  cheek  against  her.  "This 
is  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life. 
Thou  art  the  best  and  sweetest 
woman  in  the  world." 

A  slight  rustling  sound  was  heard 
near  the  end  of  the  verandah  where 
the  shadows  were  deepest.  Neale 
turned  quickly.  "What  was  that?" 
he  demanded. 

A  gun,  fired  within  ten  paces  of 
him,  split  the  night  with  its  report. 
Neale  dropped  in  a  loose  wet  heap 
on  the  floor.  The  gleam  of  a  white 
robe  vanished  behind  the  house  where 
the  thick  brush  was  close  at  hand, 

Achmet  had  had  his  revenge,  and 
Neale's  letter  its  verification. 
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IV 

N  his  will  Franklin 
bequeathed  to 
George  Washing- 
ton a  fine  crab- 
tree  walking- 
stick,  with  a  gold 
head  curiously 
wrought  in  the 
form  of  the  cap 
of  Liberty.  He  had  received  it  from 
Madame  de  Forbach,  the  dowager 
Duchess  of  Deux-Ponts.  Another 
present  from  the  same  gracious  source 
was  a  pair  of  scissors,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  which  Franklin  wrote 
the  following  letter: 

**I  received  my  dear  Friend's  kind 
present  of  the  Scissors,  which  are 
exactly  what  I  wanted,  and  besides 
their  usefulness  to  me  have  a  great 
additional  value  by  the  Hand  from 
which  they  came.  It  is  true  that  I  can 
now  neither  walk  abroad  nor  write  at 
home  without  having  something  that 
may  remind  me  of  your  goodness 
towards  me;  you  might  have  added, 
that  I  can  neither  play  at  Chess  nor 
drink  Tea  without  the  same  Sensation: 
but  these  had  slipt  your  memory. 
There  are  People  who  forget  the 
Benefits  they  receive:  Mad*  de  For- 
bach only  those  she  bestows.  But 
the  Impression  you  have  made  on 
my  Mind,  as  one  of  the  best,  wisest 
and  most  amiable  Women  I  ever 
met  with,  renders  iwery  other  means 
to  make  me  think  of  you  unnecessary. 
**My  best  wishes  attend  you  to 
Germany  and  wherever  else  you  may 
happen  to  be,  being  with  the  sin- 
i  cerest  Esteem  and  Respect  (will  you 
permit  me  to  add  Affection?), 


**  Your  most  obliged  and  obedient 
and  htunble  servant, 

**B.  Franklin." 

John  Adams  records  another  of 
Franklin's    admirations.      He    says: 

'*Mr.  Franklin,  who  at  the  age  of 
seventy  odd  had  neither  lost  his  love 
of  beauty  nor  his  taste  for  it,  called 
Mademoiselle  de  Passy  his  favorite, 
and  his  flame,  and  his  love,  which 
flattered  the  family  and  did  not 
displease  the  young  lady.**  This 
girl,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
France,  was  betrothed  to  the  Marquis 
de  Tonnerre  (Thunder).  When  the 
engagement  was  announced,  Madame 
de  Chaumont  said  to  Franklin,  **  Alas, 
all  the  lightning-conductors  of  M. 
Franklin  could  not  prevent  the  thun- 
der bolt  from  falling  upon  Mile,  de 
Passy.**  In  a  like  spirit  of  pleas- 
antry, Franklin  wrote  to  the  bride's 
mother,  Madame  de  Boulainvilliers, 
the  following  letter,  which  until  now 
has  remained  without  an  address, 
among  the  unidentified  and  unknown 
letters  in  the  Franklin  collection. 

**  It  gives  me  great  Pleasure,  Madam 
my  respected  Neighbour,  to  learn  that 
our  lovely  Child  is  soon  to  be  married 
with  your  Approbation,  and  that  we 
are  not,  however,  to  be  immediately 
depriv'd  of  her  Company.  I  assure 
you  I  shall  make  no  Use  of  my 
Paratonnerre  to  prevent  this  Match. 
I  pray  God  to  favour  it  with  his 
choicest  Blessings,  and  that  it  may 
afford  many  occasions  of  Felicity  to 
all  concerned.  I  wish  you  and  yours 
a  thousand  happy  Returns  of  this 
Season,  and  am,  with  affectionate 
Respect,  etc., 

**B.  Franklin." 
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Many  futile  conjectures  have  Jbeen 
made  concerning  the  identity  of  an 
anonymous  correspondent  who  was 
called  by  Franklin  his  **  petite  femme 
de  poche.  *'  Many  letters  of  an 
** intimate"  character  written  by  her 
and  without  signature,  usually  in 
the  third  person,  were  preserved  by 
Franklin  and  are  still  in  existence. 
In  one  of  these,  written  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1787,  she  complains  of  the 
unkindness  and  infidelity  of  her 
husband,  and  gives  her  name  as 
Mme.  LeRoy,  nie  Baronne  de  Messey, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  she 
was  the  wife  of  Franklin's  friend, 
M.  LeRoy,  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  letter  in  question  is 
in  reply  to  the  following  from 
Franklin: 


«<  T»- 


J'ai  regu  la  charmante  petite 
Billet  de  ma  trfes  bonne  petite  femme 
de  poche.  Je  ne  Tai  pas  oubli^, 
comme  elle  suppose,  quoique  ma  long 
silence  donne  quelque  semblanse 
k  cette  Id^e;  mais  j'ai  €t€  trop  em- 
barass^  des  Affaires  de  toute  espece, 
qui  ne  m'ont  pas  permis  d'ecrire  Let- 
tres  a  mes  Amis.  N^anmoins  j'ai 
pens6  souvent  de  vous,  et  de  votre 
ancienne  Amiti6  pour  moi,  avec  les 
Sentiments  le  plus  vive  d'estime  et 
d*Affection.  Vous  etiez  bien  Coura- 
geuse  de  monter  si  haut  en  Tair 
par  le  Ballon.  Et  vous  etiez  bien 
bonne,  qu'^tant  si  pr^s  des  Cieux, 
vous  n'avez  pas  pens^  de  vous 
quitter  et  rester  chez  les  Anges. 
Je  vous  embrasse  bien  tendrement, 
et  je  vous  souhaite  toute  sorte  de 
Felicite.     Adieu.  '* 

(  Translation  of  the  preceding  letter ) 

"I  have  received  the  charming 
little  letter  from  my  very  good  little 
'femme  de  poche. '  I  have  not  for- 
gotten it,  as  she  supposes,  though 
my  long  silence  gives  some  sem- 
blance to  that  idea;  but  I  have  been 
much  embarrassed  by  many  affairs 
which  have  not  permitted  me  to 
write  letters  to  my  friends.  Never- 
theless, I  have  often  thought  of  you 
and  of  your  old-time  friendship  for 
me,  with  sentiments  of  the  greatest 


esteem  and  affection.  You  were  very 
brave  to  ascend  so  high  in  the  air  in 
a  balloon.  And  you  were  very  good, 
being  so  near  Heaven,  that  you  did 
not  think  of  leaving  us  and  remaining 
with  the  angels.  I  embrace  you  very 
tenderly,  and  wish  you  every  happi- 
ness.    Adieu." 


To  this  Madame  LeRoy  replied  in 
a  letter  of  which  a  translation  is 
appended. 

Mme.  LeRoy  to  Dr.  Franklin 

**You  compliment  me,  my  dear 
good  Papa,  on  my  courage  in  having 
gone  up  in  a  balloon.  Alas!  it  only 
served  to«  make  me  regret  that  I 
could  not  go  very  far  away  in  it,  for 
if  that  vehicle  could  have  transported 
me  towards  you,  I  would  have  been 
delighted,  and  I  would  have  re- 
mained near  you  and  would  have 
given  you  proofs  of  the  consideration 
and  esteem  which  you  have  inefface- 
ably  engraved  upon  my  heart.  I  am 
glad  that  you  are  well,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  may  live  long 
with  perfect  health.  Great  men 
should  be  immortal  for  the  good  of 
humanity,  and  the  advancement  of 
science,  of  which  you  have  brought 
about  the  triimiph.  I  am  thanldul 
to  you  for  all  the  happiness  you  wish 
me.  Alas!  I  have  no  more  happiness,  I 
have  lost  it  all,  I  have  no  longer  a 
husband,  he  does  not  live  for  me,  he 
has  given  himself  over  to  persons  and 
things  which  should  not  possess  him. 
He  has  abandoned  everything  good; 
honor  and  true  sentiments,  are 
nothing  more  to  him.  He  only  loves 
what  has  brought  about  my  mis- 
fortune; I  assure  you  that  as  long  as  I 
have  a  breath  of  life  I  shall  love  you. 
I  embrace  you  with  all  my  heart. 

**June  23rd,  1787.     Rue  Denfer 

NEAR  THE  LUXEMBOURG,  No.   122. 

• 

"If  you  do  me  the  favor  to  write 
to  me  again  the  above  is  my  address 
— to '  Mme.  LeRoy,  nie  Baronne  de 
Messey,'  and  the  rest  as  above. 

**I  saw  last  Saturday  yotir  friend, 
Mme.  Helvetius,  and  we  talked  a  good 
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deal  about  you,  I  assure  you  of  her 
friendship;  she  is  indignant  at  the 
conduct  of  my  husband  towards 
me;  she  knows  better  than  any  one 
that  I  do  not  deserve  such  treatment. 
He  avoids  her  and  all  those  who 
love  me,  and  only  loves  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  make  me  hated  by 
him,  and  who  do  not  like  virtuous 
women.  *' 


I  am  tempted  to  add  one  more 
gallant  fragment  of  this  correspon- 
dence. It  is  Franklin's  reply  to  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  his  ''petite 
femme  de  poche.**     He  answers: 

**Assurement  je  ne  manquerai  pas 
de  me  rendre  chez  vous  mercredi 
prochaine.  J'ai  trop  de  plaisir  en 
vous  voyant,  en  vous  entendant 
parler,  et  trop  de  Felicity  quand  je 
vous  ai  entre  mes  bras  pour  oublier 
une  Invitation  si  pr^cieuse. "  (**  As- 
suredly I  shall  not  fail  to  be  with  you 
Wednesday  next.  I  have  too  much 
pleasiire  in  seeing  you,  in  listening 
to  your  talk,  and  too  much  happiness 
when  I  hold  you  in  my  arms,  to 
forget  so  precious  an  invitation.'*) 


But  it  is  time  now  to  return  from 
other  loves,  denying  ourselves  merry 
afternoons  at  Auteuil  with  Madam 
Helvetius  (whom  her  enemies  com- 
pared to  the  ruins  of  Palmyra) 
and  sumptuous  entertainments  at 
Sanois  with  Rousseau's  friend  Mme. 
d'Houdetot,  to  the  faithful  Madame 
Brillon.  I  have  reserved  to  the  last 
a  budget  of  letters  to  her  from  Dr. 
Franklin,  all  of  which  have  until  this 
hour  lain  perdu  in  the  vast  collection 
of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, for  the  most  part  undated, 
unaddressed,  and  tmidentified. 

Mmb.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"Accept  still  another  token  of 
your  daughter's  remembrance,  my 
kind  Papa;  accept  it  at  the  hands  of 
our  good  friend  Le  Veillard,  who  is 
delighted  at  having  been  able  to 
accompany  you  as  far  as  Havre,  and 
how  I  envy  him  his  lot!     Oh,    my 


worthy  and  respected  friend,  my 
heart  wings  its  way  in  your  footsteps, 
it  takes  its  flight  over  the  vast  ele- 
ment which  divides  you  from  us.  For 
many  a  long  day  the  thought  of 
your  approaching  departure  afflicted, 
saddened  me ;  the  reality  tortures  my 
soul.  Forgive  me,  I  beseech  of  you, 
if  I  augment  your  own  regrets.  You 
are  bound  to  find  consolation  in  the 
embrace  of  your  daughter;  you  will 
have  the  society  of  your  grand- 
children; everything  will  distract  you; 
everywhere  you  will  find  women  far 
worthier  than  myself.  But  where  shall 
we  find  a  friend  like  you!  never, 
never!  My  husband,  my  two  daugh- 
ters bid  me  tell  you  that  they  shall 
love  you,  respect  you,  cherish  you 
always;  as  for  me,  my  good  Papa, your 
kindnesses  to  me  will  be  prized  by 
me  even  in  the  tomb.  I  shall  recall 
them  unceasingly,  and  if  in  another 
life  we  are  destined  to  recover  all 
that  was  dearest  to  us  in  this  one, 
I  shall  fall  in  the  arms  of  my  good 
Papa,  never  to  part  again.  Accept 
my  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  voyage, 
never  cease  loving  her  who  will 
always  love  you  with  all  the  strength 
of  her  affections;  think  of  her  once 
in  a  while,  and  remember  most  of 
all  that  she  will  never  cease  thinking 
of  you,  of  your  happiness,  of  all  that 
concerns  you;  yes,  my  worthy  friend, 
all  the  days  of  my  life  you  will  fill 
my  thoughts  and  my  heart;  it  is 
and  ever  shall  be  devotedly   yours." 


Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"  Passy,  July  the  loth. 

'*I  could  not  bring  myself  to  bid 
you  a  final  farewell,  my  good  friend. 
My  heart  was  so  overflowing  on 
leaving  you  that  I  feared  that  for  you 
and  for  me  another  such  grievous 
experience  would  but  add  to  the 
deep  sorrow  which  this  separation 
causes  me,  without  adding  further 
proof  of  the  tender  and  unalterable 
friendship  I  have  pledged  to  you  for 
all  time.  Every  day  of  my  existence, 
memory  reminds  me  that  a  great 
man,  a  sage,  once  deigned  to  be  my 
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friend.  My  thoughts  accompany  him 
whithersoever  he  goes,  my  heart 
mourns  him  unceasingly;  unceasingly 
I  shall  say,  always.  *  Eight  years  I 
spent  in  the  company  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  they  are  passed  and  I  shall 
never  see  him  more!'  Nothing  in  the 
world  can  ever  console  me  for  that 
loss,  unless  it  be  the  conviction  of 
that  peace  and  hanpiness  you  must 
experience  in  the  bosom  of  your 
family,  and  that  fame  which  you 
surely  enjoy  in  the  land  that  owes 
you  its  liberty.  O,  my  friend,  my 
good  friend !  I  pray  you  may  be  happy ; 
tell  me  that  you  are;  let  me  hear 
from  you  occasionally,  and,  if  it  be 
sweet  for  you  to  recall  the  woman 
who  loved  you  most  dearly,  think  of 
me,  think  of  all  those  members  of  my 
family  who  were  and  always  must 
be  your  best  friends.  Goodby,  my 
heart  fails  me,  it  cannot  bear  being 
torn  asunder  from  you;  but  that 
it  shall  never  be,  my  loving  Papa; 
you  will  often  realize  its  presence 
near  you;  question  it,  and  it  will 
answer  you." 


Mmb.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

**Aug.  9,  1785.  ^ 

"Our  good  friend  Monsieur  Le 
Veillard  has  just  told  me  that  your 
fellow  countryman,  Monsieur  Ban- 
croft, leaves  tomorrow  for  Phila- 
delphia. I  avail  myself  of  this 
early  opportunity,  my  dear  Papa, 
to  forward  you  a  token  of  your  friend 
so  soon  after  your  homecoming. 
I  thank  you  for  the  touching  note 
you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me 
just  before  sailing.  I  have  put  it 
in  the  same  treasury  with  all  your 
other  letters;  you  are  the  saint  whose 
relics  I  preserve;  your  image,  which 
we  cherish,  will  likewise  remind  us 
unceasingly  of  that  sage  who  was 
once  our  friend;  and  if  in  his  spare 
mojnents  his  thoughts  sometimes 
revert  to  a  family  which  will  never 
cease  to  love  him  dearly,  he  will 
render  them  doubly  happy  by  assur- 
ing them  of  his  happiness  and  unfad- 


ing affection.  Adieu,  my  good  and 
worthy  friend ;  accept  my  best  wishes 
and  those  of  my  household,  nor  do 
we  forget  the  grandson." 


Mmb.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"Paris,  Nov.  5,  1785. 

**At  last  we  are  assured,  my  dear 
Papa,  that  you  have  arrived  in  your 
native  land,  in  good  health;  that  you 
have  received  all  the  honors  which 
are  your  due;  that  you  are  in  the 
good  care  of  Madame  yotir  daughter, 
surrounded  by  your  grandchildren 
and  your  friends — in  a  word,  that  you 
are  happy !  My  heart  has  accompanied 
you  on  your  voyage  with  deep  con- 
cern, and  its  tender  cares  for  you 
yearned  to  be  assured  of  your  safety; 
that  lightens  somewhat  the  unbear- 
able burthen  of  being  separated  from 
you.  My  friend  is  contented,  I  keep 
saying  to  myself,  over  and  over!  so 
I  too  ought  to  be  also ;  but,  my  worthy 
friend,  I  am  so  far  from  possessing 
your  philosophy,  I  am  so  far  from 
having  attained  wisdom  in  matters  of 
friendship,  that  always  this  distance 
which  divides  us  must  sensibly  wound 
my  heart.  At  least  recall  occasionally 
the  one  among  your  friends  who 
loved  you  best,  and  write  to  her  a 
few  lines  in  what  you  call  your 
wretched  French.  For  my  part,  I 
shall  keep  you  informed  concerning 
a  family  you  once  held  dear!  We 
have  but  recently  married  otir  younger 
daughter  to  a  young  man,  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  an  estimable  fellow, 
gentle  and  loving  (he  will  take  charge 
of  Monsieur  Brillon),  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  hope  that  she  will  be 
as  happy  as  her  elder  sister;  both  of 
them  wish  to  be  remembered  to  you; 
my  eldest  is  expecting  the  birth  of 
a  second  child,  and  her  little  girl 
whom  you  have  seen  is  growing  every 
day  prettier  and  more  interesting; 
the  health  of  good  papa  Brillon  is 
excellent,  as  is  mine  also. 

"  We  are  all  living  together,  our 
home  becoming  gradually  more  like 
that    of   a   patriarchal  tribe;  peaoe 
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and  happiness  encircle  us;  we  know 
both  where  to  find  them  at  our  own 
fireside  and  how  to  concentrate  them 
about  our  dear  ones;  recollections  of 
you  often  add  to  these  charms;  we 
rehearse  with  pleasure  and  feeling 
all  that  we  once  said  to  you  and 
what  you  repUed;  we  dwell  gratefully 
on  our  past  privileges;  those  moments 
spent  with  you  shall  be  ever  dear  to 
us,  they  have  left  a  profound  impress 
in  our  souls;  the  present  moment 
and  the  future  prospect,  though 
bringing  regrets  in  their  train,  have 
still  some  sweetness,  because  we  can 
keep  repeating,  *  He  is  happy ! '  We  too 
are  happy  in  having  been — ^in  being 
evermore — the  friends  of  that  kindly 
sage  who  could  bear  his  greatness 
without  outward  show,  so  unosten- 
tatiously a  philosopher,  devoid  of 
austerity,  sensitive  though  without 
weakness — ^yes,  my  good  Papa,  your 
name  shall  be  graven  on  the  temple 
of  Memory,  but  each  one  of  our 
hearts  is  a  temple  of  Friendship  for 
you. 

**A11  our  friends  wish  to  be  re- 
membered to  you.  Don't  fail  to 
remember  us  to  Monsieur  your  grand- 
son as  well,  whom  we  are  so  fond  of, 
and  to  Benjamin;  if  I  dared  I  should 
ask  you  to  bear  some  pleasant 
message  to  Madame  your  daughter. 
I  appreciate  her  great  worth,  and 
surely  she  should  love  me  a  little  in 
ret\im  for  the  affection  I  feel  for  you.'* 


Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

"Paris,  October  29,  1787. 

"You  have  been  informed  of  all 
my  sorrows  through  my  neighbor 
Le  Veillard,  my  good  Papa ;  the  loss 
of  Monsieur  Brillon  and  that  of  my 
granddaughter,  who  at  the  age  of 
three  was  a  model  of  beauty,  charming 
ways,  and  sweetness,  have  together 
so  overwhelmed  my  soul  and  my 
faculties  that  there  is  no  room  left 
for  aught  save  grief;  time  and  again 
I  have  seized  my  pen  to  seek  in  your 
precious  friendship,  in  your  phil- 
osophy, that  support  which  I  have 


needed  so  greatly,  but  my  tears 
stopped  me;  I  was  forced  to  lay  it 
aside  and  defer  to  some  calmer 
moment  my  longing  to  commune 
with  you.  Oftentimes  I  gaze  at 
your  portrait  with  deep  emotion; 
the  distance  which  separates  me  from 
you  still  further  increases  my  woes. 
I  keep  recalling  Passy,  and  the  short 
way  I  had  to  go  when  I  wanted  to 
find  the  best  of  friends  and  the  wisest 
of  mankind ;  ah,  my  friend !  the  further 
one  proceeds  along  life's  journey,  the 
harder  't  is  to  bear,  and  the  less  one 
relishes  it,  when  one  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  of  a  sensitive  tem- 
perament; there  are  so  few  moments 
of  happiness  and  so  many  occasions 
of  grief,  that  anyone  who  dies  young 
would  seem  to  me  the  least  to  be 
pitied:  my  poor  darling  doubtless 
has  been  spared  many  a  trial!  Alas, 
she  had  already  grown  very  sensitive! 
Never  did  my  poor  heart  dream  that 
she  was  not  destined  to  solace  my 
declining  days.  Forgive  me,  my  kind 
Papa;  I  am  distressing  you:  the 
thought  of  my  being  so  grievously 
afflicted  will  deeply  touch  your  kind 
and  tender  soul;  but  it  is  such  a 
consolation  to  pour  my  troubles  into 
the  breast  of  my  friend.  Time  will 
doubtless  soften  them;  but  the  more 
he  sounds  the  depths  of  my  feelings, 
the  better  will  he  judge  of  that 
most  constant  friendship  which  I 
have  sworn  to  him  during  this 
life,  if  nothing  awaits  us  beyond, 
and  for  eternity,  if  we  be  destined 
to  exist  forevermore  in  the  great 
hereafter. 

**I  shall  not  speak  either  of  politics 
or  passing  events,  my  dear  Papa;  I 
have  little  understanding  of  the 
former  subject  and  the  latter  lacks 
interest  to  anyone  absent  from  the 
surroundings:  I  will  tell  you  rather 
about  my  daughters,  who  cherish  a 
deep  feeling  of  respect  and  attach- 
ment to  you.  The  elder  is  nursing 
her  baby,  now  three  months  old, 
the  sole  remnant  left  her  of  a  most 
charming  family;  in  her  husband 
she  is,  as  always,  perfectly  happy: 
they  worship  each  other,  and  as  he  is 
endowed  with  both  energy  and  feeling, 
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he  has  helped  her  bear  the  fearful 
sorrows    which    have    pierced     her 
maternal  heart.  My  younger  daughter 
has  as  yet  no  children;  she  too  is 
happy,  though  her  husband  be  not 
of  such  exceptional  merit  as  is  her 
sister's;  he  is,  however,  an  upright 
man    and    sufficiently    agreeable    in 
daily   intercourse.     We  are   keeping 
house  together;  they  live   with   me 
until  they  shall  decide  that  a  separate 
establishment  would  be  more  accept- 
able: a   moment  which  I  foresee  is 
destined  to  arrive  soon  for  my  second 
son-in-law,  who  is  much   fonder  of 
society   than   I    am,    and   who   will 
eventually  come  into  a  great  fortune ; 
but  in  the  same  city,  when  people 
are  united  in  feeling,  that  does  not 
prevent    their    seeing    one    another 
almost  daily.    In  all  likelihood  Paris 
and  his  wife  will  always  live  with 
me:  they  have  an  estate  in  a  region 
at    once    fertile    and    wild,    on    the 
seashore,  where  we  shall  spend  part 
of  the  year  together;  they  are  fond 
of  study  and  care  but  little  for  the 
whirlwind  of  society.    My  son-in-law 
has  come  to  be  my  best  friend;  he 
shows  me  those  heartfelt  attentions 
which  nothing  can  replace  and  are 
so  necessary  when  one  has  lived  and 
suffered.     My  health   is   fairly  good 
despite  the  soul's  afflictions;  my  in- 
come  without    being   remarkable   is 
still  very  fair   and   far   exceeds  my 
needs;  it   permits  of  my  bestowing 
pleasures  on  my  children,  and  helping 
some  few  unfortunates.     I  have  sold 
my  pretty  home  at  Passy,  finding  it 
an  expensive  and  useless  possession 
for  me,  as  I  have  one  in  Paris  and 
am  planning  to  pass  the  summers  in 
the  country  with  m/  son-in-law.  Here, 
my  dear  Papa,  here  you  have,  some- 
what   at    length,    all    that    concerns 
me;  it  will  bring  us  closer  to  one  an- 
other at  least   in   thought.     If   you 
love   me   always,  as   my  changeless 
friendship  warrants  my  hoping,  write 
me  just  a  little  note.    I  hear  of  you 
through  our  good  friends  Grand  and 
Le  Veillard,   but  it  would  be  such 
a  delight  to  get  my  news  straight 
from   the    source:    it   would   be    an 
addition   to   my   treasures,   for   you 


know    I    have    always    kept    your 
letters. 

**I  have  hung  your  portrait  in  a 
pleasant  room  which  I  have  arranged 
as  a  repository  for  my  books  and 
instruments.  I  have  had  it  framed 
excellently;  it  is  an  admirably  faithful 
likeness;  at  times  it  delights  me,  again, 
sometimes  distresses  me,  when  I 
think  of  how  far  away  you  are;  but 
I  never  look  at  it  with  any  but  the 
keenest  feeling. 

*'Do  not  forget  to  convey  my  re- 
gards to  Madame  your  daughter, 
whom  I  esteem  without  knowing  her, 
or  to  your  amiable  grandson  and  to 
Benjamin.     Adieu,  my  good  Papa." 


Mme.  Brillon  to  Dr.  Franklin 

•'  Paris,  March  6,  1789. 

"  My  neighbor  Monsieur  Le  Veillard 
assures  me,  my  dear  Papa,  that 
he  has  fotmd  very  reliable  means  of 
communicating  tidings  of  us  to  you 
and  has  given  us  your  news  up  to 
December  last;  you  may  well  fancy 
what  intense  pleasure  it  excited  to 
hear  of  your  well-being  at  that  time, 
wherefore  I  have  given  thanks  to 
Providence,  which,  if  it  be  really 
endowed  with  that  justice  one  is 
accustomed  to  attribute  to  it,  ought 
to  leave  you  here  on  earth  as  an 
example  to  mankind  and  as  a  model 
of  wisdom,  at  least  to  as  ripe  an  old 
age  as  that  of  the  patriarch  Matusalem 
[sic]f  who  surely*  was  not  worth  as 
much  as  you,  and  who,  tradition 
asserts,  lived  900  years.  You  would 
then  behold  your  country,  whereof 
you  have  been  both  restorer  and  law- 
giver, waxed  great  in  population,  in 
wealth;  you  would  behold,  perhaps, 
our  own  likewise  regenerated.  We 
are  at  a  critical  stage,  wherein  evil 
at  its  height  ought  to  (or  at  least  it 
behooves  us  to  hope  so)  usher  in 
at  last  the  good:  if  the  new  order 
of  things,  which  is  proposed,  be- 
come a  reality,  your  unsullied  pray- 
ers (since  those  of  the  just  alone  are 
pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Being)  will  be 
most  needful  to  us;  pray  for  us,  my 
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good  Papa.  You  love  France,  the 
French  people:  be  our  Saint,  and  if 
these  gentlemen  did  but  resemble  you 
I  would  become  their  devout  follower! 
I  am  yours,  my  dear  Papa;  I  revere 
you,  honor  you,  love  you;  not  a  day 
passes  that  my  heart  does  not 
draw  nigh  you  at  least  in  thought; 
not  one  wherein  I  fail  to  recall  yotir 
friendship,  so  precious  to  me  that 
nothing  can  ever  rob  me  of  it,  and 
the  memory  of  the  days  during  which 
I  enjoyed  it  more  closely,  more 
intimately,  makes  one  of  the  bright 
spots  of  happiness  in  my  life. 

**My  neighbor  informs  me  that, 
desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  cares 
of  office  (perchance  weary  of  a  too 
prolonged  glory),  and  longing  for 
a  little  rest  at  last,  you  mean  to  retire 
to  the  country  in  the  company  of 
your  worthy  grandson.  Oh,  how  I 
congratulate  him  on  the  happiness 
he  will  experience  so  keenly!  Do 
give  him,  my  kind  Papa,  some  feeling 
message  from  me  and  from  my 
daughters;  we  often  speak  of  him 
when  together,  of  his  wit,  his  high 
spirits,  his  attachment  to  you,  which 
is  his  highest  praise.  Tell  him  that, 
should  business  or  pleasure  bring 
him  back  some  day  to  our  country, 
he  may  rest  assured  of  finding 
friends  who  have  never  forgotten 
him,  and  who  shall  always  feel  the 
same  real  attachment  to  him;  say 
also  some  sweet  words  for  us  to  that 
kind  Benjamin  whom  everyone  must 
love  who  sees  him,  because  of  his 
resemblance  to  his  grandpapa.  I 
dare  not  add  any  message  for  Madame 
your  daughter,  who  does  not  know 
me.  Deeply  do  I  sympathize  with 
her  on  account  of  the  resolution  you 
have  taken!  Perhaps  this  conformity 
of  sentiments  may  win  for  me  some 
benevolent  feeling  from  her. 

**You  will  learn,  not  without  in- 
terest I  am  sure,  that  my  elder  daugh- 
ter in  the  month  of  October  gave 
birth  to  a  son  whom  she  is  nursing; 
that  he  is  hearty  and  handsome,  and 
that  the  cares  she  lavishes  on  him 
as  well  as  on  a  little  girl  of  twenty 
months  who  is  very  charming,  if  they 
do  not  quite  console  her  for  the  loss 


of  her  two  first-bom  children,  do 
daily  mitigate  her  regrets;  my  younger 
daughter  has  not  been  brought  to 
bed  since  her  unfortunate  confine- 
ment. I  dare  not  tell  her  that  I  am 
far  from  being  sorry;  she  is  so  delicate 
that  I  should  prefer  her  having  no 
children  to  having  many:  her  health 
would  not  bear  up  under  it.  She  is 
established  now  in  her  own  house: 
her  husband,  after  having  lived  three 
years  in  my  household,  wanted  to 
have  a  place  of  his  own.  In  itself 
the  matter  was  quite  what  one 
expected:  we  see  one  another  every 
day  and  our  reciprocal  union  is 
very  strong;  but  it  is  no  ordinary 
affection  I  feel  toward  my  daughters, 
and  our  hearts  have  suffered  because 
of  this  separation.  My  elder  daughter 
and  her  husband  will  never  leave 
me:  it  is  much  to  have  been  able  to 
retain  one  of  them  and  to  possess  in  , 
one  of  my  sons-in-law  an  intimate 
friend;  and  yet  when  one's  heart  is 
too  tender,  is  it  ever  completely 
contented.^ 

**I  too  expect,  not  like  you,  my 
good  Papa,  to  retire  entirely  into 
the  country,  but  to  spend  at  least 
half  of  the  year  there.  The  region 
where  I  shall  reside  is  lonely;  there 
Nature  is  both  grand  and  beautiful. 
You  know  that  there  has  been  ever 
a  bit  of  the  savage  about  me:  age  has 
but  increased  this  trait  in  me;  my 
children,  my  old  friends — ^there  you 
have  all  I  ask  for.  By  combining  the 
sweets  of  affection  with  the  devotion 
to  various  occupations  which  I  have 
always  cherished,  were  it  not  for  the 
calls  of  one's  affairs  and  the  necessity 
of  revisiting  from  time  to  time  those 
of  my  friends  who  cannot  travel 
fifty  leagues  to  see  me,  I  would 
willingly  imitate  you  and  linger  the 
rest  of  my  days  amid  the  fields, 
where  pleasures  are  less  varied  but 
pure,  one's  sphere  of  reflections  less 
extended  but  sweet,  where  one  can 
do  much  good  with  a  little  money, 
where,  in  fine,  man  is  what  he  is, 
what  he  ought  to  be.  Adieu,  my 
good  Papa.  If  in  your  reveries 
you  encounter  memories  of  me  once 
m  a  while,  remember  at  the  same 
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time  that  of  all  your  friends  I  am 
the  one  who  loves  you  most  tenderly. 
My  children  beg  you  to  accept  their 
respect  and  affection;  my  grand- 
daughter, to  comfort  me,  were  that 
possible,  for  the  loss  of  her  sister, 
knows  your  portrait  already  and 
throws  lasses  to  you. 

**  Messieurs  Sanson,  Pagin,  my 
brother,  Madame  des  Deux-Ponts 
(whom  I  see  quite  often  when  she  is 
in  Paris,  because  her  daughter  has 
married  an  intimate  friend  of  my 
elder  son-in-law),  all  bid  me  re- 
member them  to  you. 

**Tell  me  more  in  detail  of  all  that 
concerns  you:  such  news  is  so  precious 
to  me. 

"My  neighbor  has  shown  me  your 
musical  compositions  printed  in  Amer- 
ica. I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
typography,  which  is  clear,  but  the 
paper  is  too  flimsy;  there  are  one  or 
two  airs  which  I  would  have  played 
for  my  good  Papa,  who  is  fond  of  them 
from  what  Monsieur  Le  Veillard  tells 
me.  That  occasions  both  regrets 
and  very  sweet  recollections.*' 


It  was  a  gallant  life  and  a  bril- 
liant society  that  are  mirrored  in 
the  correspondence  of  Paris,  Passy, 
and  Auteuil.  A  faint  perfume  lin- 
gers yet  about  the  letters  which  once 
throbbed  with  passion,  or  smiled 
with  joy,  in  the  days  when  amid 
the  statues  and  fountains  of  Ver- 
sailles fair  women  had  crowned  with 
flowers  an  Ambassador  who  seemed 
to  embody  all  the  promise  of  the 
alluring  future.  A  few  years  passed 
by,  and  the  last  picture  that  dwells 
with  us  is  that  of  an  old  and  crippled 
man  seated  in  his  garden  in  Franklin 
Court,  waited  upon  by  a  fat  and 
rather  vulgar  daughter,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  young  and  boisterous 
grandchildren,  and  visited  by  stran- 
gers attracted  by  curiosity  or  prompted 
by  reverence.  A  few  steps  away  is 
the  State  House  where  liberty  was 
proclaimed.  His  thoughts  wander 
across  the  sea.  His  mind  is  busy 
with  the  recollection  of  friends  a 
thousand  leagues  away  across  whose 
lives  the  shadow  of  impending  doom 
even  then  was  falling. 


CUBA   IN   AMERICAN  POLITICS 

By  Charles  M.  Harvey 


THE  first  article  in  the  first  series 
of  Putnam's  Monthly  was  en- 
titled *  *  Cuba. ' '  Cuba  was  a  very 
interesting  subject  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  when 
that  article  appeared,  in  January, 
1853.  It  is  a  far  more  interesting 
subject  to  them  in  January,  1907. 
From  Pierce  to  Roosevelt  is  the  time 
which  is  covered  by  this  span.  Where 
is  the  American  issue  that  is  older 
than  this?  But  the  Cuban  question 
dates  much  farther  back  than  Pierce's 
days. 

A  century  ago,  Cuba  began  to  have 
an  especial  concern  for  the  United 
States.  Its  location  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  gave  Americans 
particularly  strong  reasons  for  wishing 
it  to  remain  in  Spain's  feeble  hands, 


rather  than  fall  into  the  grasp  of  such 
a  powerful  and  warlike  nation  as 
England  or  France.  And,  in  the  Na- 
poleonic wars  of  1803-15,  in  which 
Spain  appeared  successively  as  an  ally 
and  as  an  enemy  of  France,  there  was 
danger  that  one  or  other  of  those  ag- 
gressive countries  would  seize  the 
island.  Jefferson  was  aroused  early 
to  this  peril.  To  William  C.  C.  Clai- 
borne, Governor  of  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory, whose  post  brought  him  into 
close  contact  with  the  people  of 
Spain's  American  dominions,  he  said 
that  we  **  shall  be  well  satisfied  to  see 
Cuba  and  Mexico  remain  in  their 
present  dependence;  but  very  unwil- 
ling to  see  them  in  that  of  either 
France  or  England,  politically  or  com- 
mercially.    We    consider    their    in- 
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terests  and  ours  as  the  same,  and 
that  the  object  of  both  must  be  to 
exclude  all  European  influence  from 
this  continent."  This  was  in  1808, 
in  the  last  year  of  Jeiferson's  service 
as  President. 

Jefferson's  words  have  a  double 
significance.  They  are  the  first  semi- 
official expression  of  our  hostility  to 
any  transfer  of  Cuba,  by  conquest  or 
purchase,  from  Spain  to  any  other 
European  nation.  They  also  contain 
the  germ — although  not  its  earliest 
formulation — of  that  hands-off-the- 
American-continent  warning  which 
Monroe  sent  out  to  the  world  a  decade 
and  a  half  later. 

In  1809,  just  after  he  retired  from 
the  presidency,  Jefferson  declared  he 
would  like  to  see  Cuba  annexed  to  the 
United  States.  To  the  objection  that 
no  limit  could  then  be  drawn  to  the 
country's  future  acquisitions  he  said: 
"Cuba  can  be  defended  by  us  without 
a  navy,"  and  added:  **  Nothing  should 
ever  be  accepted  which  would  require 
a  navy  to  defend  it."  All  of  this 
Jefferson  said  to  President  Madison. 
At  that  early  day,  through  the  words 
of  this  most  prescient  of  American 
statesmen  of  that  age,  Cuba's  ac- 
quisition by  the  United  States  began 
to  be  thought  of  as  an  eventuality. 

After  the  annexation  of  Florida  in 
182 1,  which  gave  us  a  coast  line  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Altantic 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  at  the 
State  of  Louisiana's  western  border, 
Jefferson's  interest  in  Cuba,  as  a 
possible  possession  of  the  United 
States,  increased.  **I  candidly  con- 
fess," said  he  to  President  Monroe  in 
1823,  **that  I  have  ever  looked  on 
Cuba  as  the  most  interesting  addition 
which  could  ever  be  made  to  our 
system  of  States.  The  control  which, 
with  Florida  Point,  this  island  would 
give  us  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  countries  and  the  isthmus  border- 
ing upon  it,  as  well  as  all  those  whose 
waters  flow  into  it,  would  fill  up  the 
measure  of  our  political  well-being." 

In  Jefferson's  mind  the  Cuba  of  the 
future  figured  not  as  a  dependency  of 
the  United  States,  such  as  the  Philip- 
pines are  now,  but  as  an  equal  partner 


in  the  Union,  with  the  power  to  make 
her  own  local  laws  and  to  assist  in 
governing  the  country.  In  his  politi- 
cal scheme  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ference, in  authority  or  prerogative, 
between  the  State  of  Cuba  and  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  or  New  York. 

Jefferson's  dream  of  a  Cuba  under 
the  stars  and  stripes  was  shared  by 
Madison,  Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  many  other  of  their  contempo- 
raries, North  and  South.  But  shortly 
after  Jefferson's  death  the  annexation 
idea  encountered  the  slavery  issue, 
with  its  supplementary  phase  of  a 
balance  between  the  slave  and  the 
free  States.  This  weakened  annexa- 
tion sentiment  in  the  North  and 
strengthened  it  in  the  South.  The 
South  saw  that  in  the  making  of 
States  out  of  the  existing  territory  it 
would  soon  be  passed  by  the  North, 
and  thus  lose  its  veto  in  the  Senate 
on  legislation  hostile  to  its  peculiar 
interests.  It  had  lost  its  hold  on  the 
House  long  before,  through  represen- 
tation in  that  chamber  by  population. 
Hence  the  South  was  anxious  to  gain 
additional  territory  in  the  slavery 
latitude,  in  which  to  extend  that  in- 
stitution, and  maintain  the  balance 
in  the  Senate.  The  same  considera- 
tion incited  opposition  in  the  North. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  North 
opposed  and  the  South  favored  Texas 
annexation,  for  the  Texas  republic  had 
slavery,  and  would  retain  it  as  a  State 
of  the  Union.  Another  reason,  of 
course,  why  the  North  was  against 
Texas's  admission  was  that  Texas's 
boundary  dispute  with  Mexico  would 
precipitate  war  between  the  United 
States  and  that  country. 

The  sentiment  which  impelled  the 
South  to  insist  on  yoking  a  slave  State 
with  a  free  State  in  the  creation  of  new 
members  of  the  Union  began  to  be 
shown  early,  as  will  be  noticed  by 
these  lines,  which  were  printed  in 
many  papers  dtuing  John  Adams's 
presidency : 

Kentucky  to  the  Union  given, 
Vermont  will  make  the  balance  evenj 
Still  Pennsylvania  holds  the  scales. 
And  neither  South  nor  North  prevails. 
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But  the  astute  statesmen  of  the 
South  of  Tyler's  and  Polk*s  days  saw 
that  even  with  Texas,  which  was 
annexed  in  1845,  ^^^  admitted  as  a 
slave  State,  that  section  would  soon 
be  left  behind  by  the  rapid  extension 
of  free  commonwealths  throughout 
the  Northwest.  This  made  Cuba, 
which  had  slavery  under  Spanish 
sway,  particularly  attractive  to  the 
South  as  a  possible  slaveholding  State 
and  incited  attempts  by  the  Demo- 
crats to  obtain  the  island — ^by  pur- 
chase if  possible,  by  force  if  necessary. 
Before  the  Civil  War  the  dominant 
Democracy  was  the  expansionist  and 
imperialist  party,  as  the  Republican 
party  has  been  in  our  day. 

Now  enters  **  manifest  destiny"  as 
an  expansionist  force.  By  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  (1845),  of  Oregon 
(1846),  and  the  conquest  of  New 
Mexico  and  California  (1846-48),  and 
the  Gadsden  purchase  (1853),  the  pre- 
sent national  area  west  of  the  Sabine 
River,  the  Red  River,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  obtained,  and  the 
country's  boundary  pushed  to  the 
Pacific.  *  *  Manifest  destiny*  *  sang  for 
us  a  siren  song.  It  told  us  that  we 
were  to  spread  all  over  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  islands  adjacent 
thereto,  including  Hawaii,  and  said 
that  we  must  get  Cuba  at  once. 

President  Polk,  in  whose  adminis- 
tration all  these  accessions  of  territory 
had  been  made,  promptly  set  out  to 
obey  the  call  for  further  expansion. 
Through  our  minister  at  Madrid,  Mr. 
Romulus  M.  Saunders  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Polkjin  1848, offered  $100,000,000 
for  Cuba,  but  Spain  indignantly  said 
she  would  rather  see  the  island  sunk 
in  the  ocean  than  to  sell  it.  This 
aroused  the  South's  wrath,  and  in- 
cited several  piratical  expeditions  to 
capture  the  island,  beginning  with 
those  of  Lopez  and  Crittenden  in  1849 
and  1850. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
command  of  one  of  these  filibustering 
raids  on  Cuba  was  successively  offered 
to  two  men — ^Jefferson  Davis  and 
Robert  E.  Lee — ^who  afterward  figured 
prominently  in  American  history. 
Davis   at   this   time   was   a   United 


States  senator,  but  he  had  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  Mississippi 
volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
he  was  a  West  Point  graduate.  He 
refused  it,  and  suggested  Lee,  who 
was  then  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and 
had  made  a  good  reputation  in  the 
war  against  Mexico.  Lee  also  re- 
fused, and  on  nearly  the  same  ground 
as  Davis,  that  his  duty  to  the  United 
States  forbade  him  to  make  war  on  a 
friendly  nation. 

Thinking  that  our  Government 
intended  to  seize  Cuba,  the  Govern- 
ments of  England  and  France  proposed 
to  us  in  1852  that  we  should  join 
them  in  promising  not  to  attempt 
its  conquest.  Edward  Everett,  Fill- 
more's Whig  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
sponded by  disclaiming  any  designs 
against  the  island,  but  said  that  under 
the  Monroe  doctrine  this  was  an 
American  issue,  in  which  foreign  in- 
terference would  be  resented  by  the 
United  States.  Fillmore,  voicing  the 
conservative  Whig  sentiment,  which 
pervaded  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  free  States,  said  in  his  message  to 
Congress  in  1852  that  not  only  did  the 
United  States  intend  no  conquest 
of  Cuba,  but  that  he  would  **  regard 
its  incorporation  into  the  Union  at 
the  present  time  as  fraught  with 
serious  peril." 

This  was  the  situation  at  the  time 
the  article  on  Cuba  appeared  in 
Putnam's  Monthly  for  January, 
1853.  The  Cuban  issue  was  in  a  very 
interesting  phase  for  Americans  at 
that  date.  But  it  was  destined 
immediately  afterward  to  become, 
for  two  or  three  years,  much  more 
engrossing. 

On  February  28,  1854,  an  Ameri- 
can vessel,  the  Black  Warrior,  on  one 
of  her  regular  trips  from  New  Orleans 
to  New  York,  by  way  of  Havana,  was 
seized  and  confiscated,  with  her  cargo 
of  cotton,  by  Spain's  customs  officers 
at  that  port,  because  her  manifest 
said  she  had  no  cargo.  A  blaze  of 
resentment  against  Spain  was  aroused 
in  the  South,  loud  calls  were  made  by 
Southern  politicians  and  newspapers 
for  drastic  action,  and  President 
Pierce    sent    a    special    message    to 
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Congress,  saying  he  had  demanded 
of  Madrid  immediate  redress,  with  an 
indemnity  of  $300,000  to  the  owners 
of  the  vessel. 

In  the  slow  steam  communication 
of  those  days,  and  in  the  absence  of  an 
ocean  telegraph,  Spain  was  a  little 
more  leisurely  even  than  usual  in  act- 
ing in  any  way.  Moreover,  her  anger 
at  the  recent  forays  of  the  freebooters 
from  the  United  States  on  Cuba  made 
her  averse  to  any  sort  of  action  which 
would  be  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
Pierce  administration  and  the  South. 

Meanwhile  several  expeditions  for 
the  invasion  of  Cuba  were  fitted  out 
in  the  United  States,  the  most  for- 
midable of  which  was  to  be  com- 
manded by  Gen.  John  A.  Quitman, 
an  ex-officer  of  the  Mexican  war  and 
an  ex-governor  of  Mississippi.  Pierce 
issued  a  proclamation  which  headed 
off  Quitman  and  the  other  filibus- 
ters. 

Pierce  also  directed  the  American 
ministers  to  Spain,  France,  and  Eng- 
land (Pierre  Soul^,  John  Y.  Mason, and 
James  Buchanan)  to  meet  at  some 
convenient  spot  and  discuss  the  Cu- 
ban situation.  This  was  just  before 
Spain  granted  the  redress.  They  met 
at  Ostend,  Belgium,  on  October  9, 
1854,  adjourned  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Prussia,  and  from  there  sent  the 
confidential  communication  to  Pierce 
which  figured,  in  the  expansive  termi- 
nology of  the  day,  as  the  Ostend 
manifesto.  This  recommended  the 
purchase  of  Cuba,  and  urged  its  seiz- 
ure by  force  if  Spain  refused  to  sell. 
For  Pierce  and  his  New  York  Secre- 
tary of  State,  William  L.  Marcy,  this 
counsel  was  a  little  too  belligerent, 
and  they  rejected  it.  Spain,  how- 
ever, ultimately  made  reparation  to 
the  owners  of  the  Black  Warrior. 

A  very  interesting  **what-might- 
have-been  "  here  steps  forward.  Had 
Polk,  the  instigator  of  the  Mexican 
war,  been  President  in  1854  instead 
of  Pierce,  the  Black  W^arrior  incident 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  seized 
as  a  pretext  for  an  invasion  of  Cuba 
and  a  war  on  Spain,  which  would,  af- 
ter many  sacrifices  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, have  placed  the  island  forever 


in  American  hands.  This  is  what  the 
South  called  on  Pierce  to  do. 

Congress  was  against  war  in  the 
Cuban  affair,  and  the  North  was  op- 
posed to  it,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
Mexican  case.  But  a  Polk  could  have 
baited  Spain  in  1854,  as  he  did  Mexico 
in  1846,  into  striking  a  blow  which 
would  have  made  a  war  fever  sweep 
over  Congress,  and  the  North  would 
have  been  compelled  to  vote  supplies 
and  furnish  volunteers  for  the  army 
and  navy,  as  it  did  in  the  earlier 
aggression. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  political 
situation  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time.  On  February  28,  1854,  when 
Havana  confiscated  the  Black  War- 
rior, Stephen  A.  Douglas,  backed  by 
the  South,  was  pushing  his  Kansas- 
Nebraska  territorial  organization  bill 
in  Congress.  It  had  not  yet  passed 
the  Senate,  and  three  months  were  to 
elapse  before  it  would  pass  the  House. 
That  measure,  with  its  fatal  removal 
of  the  barrier  of  1820  (the  repeal  of  the 
Missoiui  Compromise)  which  had  shut 
slavery  out  of  the  Territories  north  of 
Missouri's  southerly  line,' was  destined 
to  kill  the  Whig  party,  and  to  put  in 
its  place  the  party  of  freedom — the 
party  of  Fremont,  Lincoln,  and  Roose- 
velt,— which  had  for  the  cardinal 
principle  of  its  creed  the  preservation 
of  the  Territories  for  free  labor. 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  voicing 
the  dominant  sentiment  of  its  section, 
said,  approvingly,  that  the  Ostend 
manifesto's  **sole  object  was  to  ac- 
quire Cuba,  out  of  which  two  or  three 
slave  States  could  be  formed."  It 
added  that  Cuban  annexation  was  a 
**  Democratic  aspiration  that  would 
not  be  given  up."  In  many  of  his 
acts  Pierce  showed  himself  to  be  what 
John  Randolph  would  have  called  a 
Northern  man  with  Southern  prin- 
ciples, but  he  failed  in  that  crisis  to 
meet  the  demands  of  that  definition. 
If  Pierce  had  dropped  what  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  of  Georgia  called  his 
**  fatal  timidity,"  obeyed  the  South's 
mandate  in  the  Black  Warrior  case, 
and  pushed  Spain  into  war,  this 
**  Democratic  aspiration"  would  have 
been  realized,  Cuba  would  have  been 
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obtained,  and  the  South  would  have 
gained  its  additional  **two  or  three 
slave  States." 

This  would  have  allowed  Douglas 
to  cut  out  the  calamitous  slavery 
admission  feature  from  his  territorial 
ofganization  bill,  and  that  Kansas 
rock  on  which  the  Democratic  party 
was  destined  to  split,  and  on  which 
Douglas's,  the  South's,  and  slavery's 
fortunes  were  fated  to  be  wrecked  in 
i860,  would  have  been  escaped. 

Even  if  the  slavery  admission 
clause,  which  enraged  the  North  and 
created  the  Republican  party,  were 
left  in  Douglas's  bill,  the  Democrats 
would,  in  seizing  the  Black  Warrior 
pretext,  still  have  been  masters  of  the 
situation.  The  Whig  party — which 
had  carried  only  four  States  for  Scott 
for  President  two  jrears  earlier,  as 
compared  with  twenty-seven  which 
declared  for  Pierce  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats— ^was  dead ;  and  the  Republican 
party  was  not  yet  born. 

In  Europe,  too,  the  situation  was 
favorable  for  the  carrying  out  of  a 
Cuban  plot.  England,  France,  and 
Russia  had  their  hands  tied  in  the 
war  which  the  two  former  were  waging 
against  the  latter.  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, armed  and  in  waiting  for  possi- 
bilities of  menace  to  their  interests 
in  Eastern  Europe,  had  no  concern 
in  Cuban  affairs.  Victor  Emmanuel's 
Sardinia  was  engaged  with  Eng- 
land and  France  in  fighting  Russia, 
while  the  Italy  of  our  day  was  still, 
as  in  Mettemich's  time,  only  a  geo- 
graphical expression.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  on  this,  there 
was  nothing  to  molest  the  Democratic 
party  or  make  it  afraid.  Cuba  could 
have  been  obtained,  slavery's  life 
could  have  been  prolonged  another  de- 
cade or  two,  and  much  of  the  current 
of  subsequent  history  in  the  United 
States  might  have  been  altered. 

This  would  have  been  piracy,  but  an 
assault  on  Spain  in  1854  would  have 
been  no  worse  in  morals  than  was  the 
assault  on  Mexico  in  1846.  It  is 
fortunate  for  the  United  States's 
reputation  as  a  civilized  nation  that 
the  ** timid"  Pierce  instead  of  the 
audacious  Polk  was  in   the  White 


House    during    the    Black    Warrior 
episode. 

Many  of  the  prominent  jotimals  of 
London,  Paris,  and  other  European 
capitals  denounced  the  object  of  the 
Ostend  manifesto,  when  they  learned 
its  import.  The  New  York  Tribune, 
which  was  to  become  the  leading 
Republican  journal  of  the  country,  as 
it  had  been  the  most  prominent  Whig 
paper  during  the  lifetime  of  that 
party,  dubbed  the  Buchanan-Mason- 
Sould  proposition  the  **  manifesto  of 
the  brigands."  The  first  Republican 
national  convention,  that  of  1856, 
which  nominated  Fremont  for  Presi- 
dent, styled  it  **the  highwayman's 
plea  that  might  makes  right,"  and 
declared  that  **it  was  in  every 
respect  unworthy  of  American  di- 
plomacy, and  would  bring  shame 
and  dishonor  upon  any  government 
or  people  that  gave  it  their  sanc- 
tion." This  sentiment  was  applauded 
throughout  the  free  North. 

Nevertheless,  had  the  Pierce  ad- 
ministration in  1854  obeyed  the 
command  of  its  Southern  supporters 
the  Cuban  steal  could  have  been 
perpetrated,  regardless  of  the  thunder- 
ings  of  the  conscience  of  Europe  and  of 
the  free  portion  of  the  United  States. 
And  if  the  flag  had  been  put  up  in 
Cuba  it  would  have  stayed  up. 
Neither  Europe  nor  America  quarrels 
with  facts. 

•  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Democratic  party  in  1854  had  as 
much  prestige  as  the  Republican 
party  of  to-day.  It  had  governed  the 
country  from  the  accession  of  Jeffer- 
son in  1 80 1  onward ,  except  during  the 
eight  years  of  the  Harrison-Tyler 
and  the  Taylor-Fillmore  presidencies, 
and  it  controlled  Congress  during  half 
of  the  life  of  these  Whig  administra- 
tions. Moreover,  the  outlook  for  the 
maintenance  of  Democratic  sway  for 
many  years  to  come  was  as  bright 
then  as  is  that  of  the  Republican 
party  now. 

In  their  convention  of  1856  the 
Democrats  did  not  openly  declare  for 
Cuban  annexation,  but  they  nomina- 
ted for  President  one  of  the  signers 
(Buchanan)  of  the  Osteud  circular. 
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Europe  and  America  received  this  as 
an  indirect  sanction  of  the  Cuban 
idea.  Attempts,  moreover,  were  made 
by  Buchanan,  while  President,  to  buy 
Cuba.  In  i860  the  Democratic  party, 
in  the  Charieston  convention,  split 
into  two  sections.  But  in  practically 
identical  language  the  Northern,  or 
Douglas,  end  of  the  party  and  the 
Southern,  or  Breckinridge,  section  of 
it  declared  for  the  annexation  of  Cuba. 

Shortly  before  the  Charleston  con- 
vention Toombs  of  Georgia  exclaimed 
in  a  speech  in  the  Senate:  "Give  us 
Cuba,  give  us  the  West  Indies,  and 
we  shall  command  all  the  other  wants 
of  the  human  race."  By  getting  this 
foothold  in  what  Maury  already  had 
admiringly  styled  the  **  American 
Mediterranean,"  the  United  States 
could,  said  Toombs,  **make  first  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  then  the  Carib- 
bean a  mare  clausum,'' 

But  Lincoln's  election  in  i860, 
Southern  secession  in  1861,  and  Ap- 
pomattox and  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment in  1865,  made  a  sweeping 
change  in  the  situation  in  the  United 
States.  With  slavery  abolished  the 
original  incentive  for  the  acquisition 
of  Cuba  was  dead.  With  the  Democ- 
racy out  of  power  the  sceptre  of  im- 
perialism was  passed  over  to  the 
Republican  party.  For  several  years 
after  the  Republicans  entered  power 
in  i86i,  however,  they  had  larger 
things  than  Cuba  to  concern  them- 
selves with. 

But  after  the  passage  of  the  recon- 
struction act  over  Johnson's  veto  on 
March  2,  1867,  under  which  the  Con- 
federate States  were,  within  the  next 
few  years,  restored -to  their  old  rela- 
tions to  the  rest  of  the  Union,  the 
Republican  party's  thoughts  began 
to  turn  lightly  to  national  expansion. 
Four  weeks  after  the  passage  of  that 
act,  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  Johnson,  signed  the  treaty 
through  which  Russia  ceded  Alaska 
to  us  for  $7,200,000. 

Seward  was  one  of  the  few  old-time 
Republicans  who  had  imperialist 
ideas.  In  1867  he  also  attempted  to 
annex  Denmark's  West  India  islands 
of  St.Thomas  and  St.  John,  the  treaty 


agreeing  to  pay  $7,500,000  for  them, 
and  though  Denmark  and  the  islands 
themselves  ratified  the  treaty  the 
Senate  in  Washington  refused  its 
assent.  This,  however,  was  largely 
due  to  the  war  which  the  Republican 
Congress  was  waging  on  Johnson, 
which  resulted  in  the  impeachment  of 
Johnson,  and  which  came  near  ac- 
complishing his  deposition.  Seward 
favored  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  but 
he  said  he  would  prefer  to  postpone  it 
until  after  slavery  was  abolished  in  the 
island.  Abolition  in  Cuba  did  not 
come  until  1886,  seventeen  years 
after  Johnson's  and  Seward's  retire- 
ment from  office,  and  fourteen  years 
after  Seward's  death. 

During  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing our  Civil  War  not  much  was 
heard  in  the  United  States  about 
Cuban  acquisition,  but  the  subject 
came  up  when  Grant,  in  1869,  wanted 
to  give  belligerent  rights  to  the 
Cuban  rebels.  Sumner,  who  was  per- 
sonally hostile  to  Grant,  opposed  re- 
cognition, and  defeated  it. 

But  the  annexationist  talk  was  re- 
vived in  a  far  more  conspicuous  way 
by  the  Virg^nius  incident.  In  the 
Cuban  rebellion  of  1868-78  the  fili- 
bustering spirit  in  the  United  States 
became  as  active  as  it  had  been  in 
slavery  days.  The  steamer  Virginius 
sailing  under  an  American  flag,  but 
suspected  of  carrying  men  and  arms 
to  aid  the  Cuban  insurgents,  was 
captured  by  the  Spanish  gunboat 
Tordado  on  the  high  seas,  near  Ja- 
maica, in  1873,  ^^d  conveyed  to  Cuba, 
and  Captain  Fry  and  thirty-five  of 
his  crew  and  four  Cuban  passengers 
were  executed  by  the  Spaniards. 

A  wave  of  war  feeling  swept  across 
the  United  States  which  was  more 
menacing  than  that  which  was  aroused 
by  the  Black  Warrior  seizure,  for  it 
extended  through  the  North  as  well  as 
the  South.  Only  eight  years  had 
elapsed  since  Appomattox.'  The  vic- 
tor at  Appomattox  was  in  the  White 
House.  More  trained  soldiers  were 
in  civil  life  in  the  United  States  than 
were  in  the  armies  of  any  two  Euro- 
pean nations  at  that  date.  From 
South  as  well  as  from  North  volim- 
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teers  by  the  tens  of  thousands  offered 
their  services  for  war  against  Spain. 
While  proceeding  at  Madrid  in  a 
dignified  way,  through  the  regular 
diplomatic  channels,  Grant  prepared 
for  possible  eventualities.  He  planned 
that  in  case  of  war  not  only  would 
Cuba  be  seized,  but  a  column  of  Amer- 
ican troops,  under  Sheridan,  was  to 
be  sent  to  invade  Spain.  But  Spain 
surrendered  the  Virginius,  granted 
reparation,  liberated  the  remaining 
prisoners,  and  the  episode  closed 
peacefully. 

Annexation  talk  subsided  after  the 
Virginius  settlement,  but  did  not 
wholly  die  out  till  the  end  of  the 
rebellion  on  the  island  in  1878.  It 
was  revived  in  1895,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  insurrection  which  led  to 
American  intervention  three  years 
later.  In  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Spain  in  1898  the  Teller 
resolution  committed  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  after  the  expul- 
sion of  Spain  and  the  pacification  of 
the  island.  That  promise  was  car- 
ried out,  in  spirit  and  in  letter,  by 
President  Roosevelt  when,  on  May 
20,  1902,  General  Wood  hauled  down 
the  American  flag  at  Havana,  and, 
with  his  troops,  sailed  for  the  United 
States.  The  Republican  government 
which  the  Cubans,  under  American 
protection,  had  framed  went  into 
operation  on  that  day. 

The  collapse  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment in  the  latter  part  of  1906, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent,  is 
regrettisd  by  nobody,  in  or  out  of  the 
island,  more  ardently  than  it  is  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Probably  some 
of  the  **  inspiration,"  financial  as  well 
as  political,  for  the  rebellion  which 
incited  President  Palma  to  resign,  and 
which  thus  necessitated  our  inter- 
vention, under  the  obligations  im- 
posed on  us  by  the  Piatt  stipulations, 
came  from  the  United  States,  from 
persons  who  would  be  benefited  by 
annexation.  As  Palma,  however, 
asked  for  intervention  several  weeks 
before  President  Roosevelt  sent  Secre- 
tary Taft  to  the  island  in  his  vain 
attempt  to  head  off  a  collapse  of  the 


Havana  Government,  the  world  sees 
that  the  Washington  administration 
lived  up  to  the  promise  which  we  had 
made  to  assist  in  founding  and  main- 
taining a  government  of,  by,  and  for 
the  Cuban  people. 

What  will  be  the  end?  Europe 
says  annexation.  And,  unlike  the 
situation  in  the  Lopez,  the  Black 
Warrior  and  the  Virginius  days,  a 
large  part  of  Europe  seems  to  be 
rather  favorable  to  annexation.  Ap- 
parently, too,  this  is  wanted  by  most 
of  the  foreigners  on  the  island— Span- 
iards, Germans,  British  and  Ameri- 
cans— ^and  likewise  by  many  of  the 
native  Cubans  who  are  in  business 
life.  Ex-President  Palma  also  urges 
it. 

In  the  United  States  most  of  the 
people  of  the  East  are  undoubtedly 
against  annexation.  So  are  the  cane 
sugar  interests  of  Louisiana,  the  beet 
sugar  men  of  the  West,  the  fruit- 
growers of  Florida  and  California, 
and  the  tobacco-raisers  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
West  and  the  South  probably  favor 
annexation. 

President  Roosevelt  is  using  his 
influence  to  set  the  Cuban  republic  on 
its  feet  again.  The  elections  for 
President,  Vice-President,  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  take  place  a  few 
months  hence,  under  the  direction  of 
the  American  Government,  but  by  the 
machinery  provided  by  Cuban  law. 
Word  has  gone  out  from  Washington, 
however,  that  until  a  fair  election 
is  held  American  control  of  the  isl- 
and will  continue.  When  annexation 
comes,  if  it  does  eventually  come,  it 
will  have  to  be  through  the  request 
of  a  majority  of  the  Cuban  people  ex- 
pressed through  the  legally  provided 
forms. 

Meanwhile  this  oldest  issue  in  Am- 
erican politics  (or  oldest  except  the 
tariff,  which  began  to  be  dealt  with 
when  President  Washington  signed 
Madison's  tariff  and  revenue  bill  on 
July  4,  1789)  will,  for  us  and  for  the 
world,  be  in  a  decidedly  interesting 
stage. 


THE  TYRANNY   OF  CLOTHES 


By  Mrs.  John  Lanb 


CLOTHES  and  their  little  acces- 
sories are  without  doubt  the  in- 
vention of  the  devil.  After 
that  historic  interview  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  in  which  Adam,  though  the 
first  man  on  earth,  emphatically 
proved  that  he  was  not  the  first  gen- 
tleman, it  was  the  serpent  who  in  one 
last  frantic  effort  to  annihilate  the 
human  race  reached  the  climax  of 
wickednessbyintroducing  the  fashions 
into  this  peaceful  world.  And  as  he 
was  on  exceedingly  bad  terms  with  the 
lady  of  the  Garden  it  is  natural  enough 
that  he  made  the  new  fashions  dread- 
fully trying  to  her,  and  so  they  have 
remained  ever  since.  Along  with  the 
fashions  the  serpent  at  the  same  time 
bestowed  on  us  our  profound  reverence 
for  the  Unimportant,  and  inculcated 
in  us  that  supreme  article  of  faith, 
** Judge  every  one  by  his  clothes." 
And,  to  be  honest,  so  most  of  us  do! 

But  clothes,  like  everything  else, 
have  succumbed  to  the  democracy  of 
the  age.  Once  people  dressed  ac- 
cording to  their  trade  or  their  rank, 
but  in  these  days  that  has  all  disap- 
peared except  in  legends  and  the 
Earl's  Cotut  Exhibition.  Instead,  the 
world  has  one  universal  costume, 
which  for  men  consists  of  a  top  hat, 
made  tie,  ready-made  garments,  and 
giraffe  collar,  and  these  form  the 
crown  and  summit  of  poetic  fancy, 
and  they  have  made  their  triimiphant 
way  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  They  have  astonished  the 
polar  bear  gambolling  in  the  icy 
north,  while  in  the  south  we  know 
they  have  found  their  way  to  those 
blameless  savages  who,  in  their  efforts 
to  compete  with  civilization,  we  are 
told,  simply  and  unostentatiously  ar- 
ray themselves,  if  in  nothing  else, 
at  least  in  the  top  hat  of  a  bygone 
fashion,  contributed  by  the  righteous. 


The  top  hat  represents  th^  univer- 
sal language  of  attire.  It  wails  and 
weeps  against  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  it  turns  up  in  the  solitudes  of 
the  desert;  even  the  loneliest  moun- 
tain peaks  are  not  safe  from  its  demo- 
cratic simplicity.  Once  I  met  a  silk 
hat,  probably  rescued  from  some 
benevolent  dust-bin,  milking  a  cow 
in  a  London  park.  The  hat  nearly 
caused  a  riot ;  each  and  every  passer- 
by turned  and  stared  indignantly. 
The  eccentric  cowboy  in  the  top  hat 
finished  his  allotted  task,  and  in 
company  of  his  cow  and  the  milk-pail 
he  ambled  placidly  out  of  sight. 
Still,  one  can't  help  asking  in  the 
interest  of  personal  liberty  why 
should  n't  a  silk  hat  be  permitted 
to  milk  a  cow.^  The  cow  doesn't 
mind,  so  why  should  we?  After  all, 
it 's  only  a  convention! 

The  other  day  I  was  at  a  garden- 
party,  and  there  I  realized  as  perhaps 
never  before  the  appalling  nature  of 
the  top  hat.  It  is  only  custom  that  has 
reconciled  us  to  its  ponderous  mon- 
strosity. In  towns  one  accepts  it  as 
one  does  motor-'buses  and  traction 
engines,  but  when  it  meanders  among 
trees,  and  does  the  polite  with  slop- 
py ices,  and  tea  that  spills  its  way 
to  its  destination,  one's  soul  cries  out 
against  it. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  bowler  hat! 
I  shall  never  forget  two  bowler  hats 
tilted  back  against  an  ancient  yew 
tree,  so  old  that  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Doomsday  Book,  while  the 
well-meaning  gentlemen  under  the 
hats  smoked  huge  cigars,  and  were 
quite  unconscious  of  what  a  bUght 
they  were  on  the  quiet  English 
scene.  Really  one  owes  a  duty  to 
the  landscape! 

There  are  things,  it  is  a  comfort  to 
know,  which  even  a  man  cannot  do, 
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and  a  man  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
do  almost  anything.  Now  a  novelist 
may  put  his  heroine's  hat  on  her  head 
at  any  angle  he  chooses — ^it  is  one  of 
the  few  privileges  of  womanhood — • 
and  leave  her  not  a  bit  less  charming 
or  dignified,  but  I  defy  him  to  put  his 
hero's  hat  at  a  lowdy  angle  over  his 
ear  at  a  crucial  point  in  his  career, 
arid  leave  him  still  heroic!  The 
Achilles  heel  of  a  man  is  his  hat.  He 
must  guard  that  as  he  does  his  reputa- 
tion, for  it  is  at  once  his  strength  and 
his  weakness.  It  would  hurt  an 
archbishop-r-and  an  archbishop  ne- 
cessarily stands  for  all  that  is  good  and 
great — less  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
to  commit  a  crime  than  to  wear  his 
hat  on  the  back  of  his  sacred  head — 
real  back! — ^and  so  exhibit  himself  to 
his  distressed  diocese.  He  may  have 
all  the  known  virtues,  and  many  that 
are  not  known,  but  even  an  arch- 
bishop cannot  with  impunity  defy 
convention.  Still,  if  he  is  so  inclined, 
why  should  not  a  good  and  great  man 
wear  his  hat  over  his  nos^  without 
creating  unfavorable  comment.?  The 
fact  is  he  cannot.  He  is  ruled  by 
convention,  and  convention  is  the 
red-tape  of  society.  The  cast-iron 
laws  of  fashion,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  convention,  are  such  that  if 
the  greatest  man  in  England  were  to 
walk  with  all  his  accustomed  dignity 
from  the  Marble  Arch  to  the  Bank 
with  a  trailing  peacock's  feather 
attached  to  the  band  of  his  immacu- 
late silk  hat,  he  would  be  followed  by 
a  mob  in  two  seconds,  and  by  the 
time  he  reached  Vere  Street  the  out- 
raged majesty  of  the  law  would  take 
him  into  custody  as  a  suspicious 
character. 

Every  policeman  is  an  arbiter  of 
fashion.  To  him  any  originality  in 
clothes  means  either  crime  or  in- 
sanity. You  may  be  a  very  great  man 
indeed,  but  you  are  not  great  enough 
to  defy  convention.  It  is  the  aim  of 
all  himian  creatures  to  look  aUke. 
If  it  were  not  so,  each  would  dress 
as  he  pleased.  As  it  is,  we  spend  half 
our  life  trying  to  look  like  everybody 
else.  How  monotonous  the  world 
would  be  if  it  were  only  full  of  human 


beings !  The  sameness  of  their  clothes 
is  only  equalled  by  the  sameness  of 
their  expression  or,  rather,  want,  of 
expression.  To  have  no  expression  is 
the  aim  of  the  highest  civilization, 
and  it  is  our  proud  boast  that  we 
represent  the  highest  civilization. 
There  is,  also,  nothing  so  vulgar  as  to 
show  one's  feelings.  In  fact,  to  be 
conspicuous  is  nearly  a  crime,  and  for 
this  reason  we  so  frantically  pursue 
the  fashions. 

It  is  humiliating  to  think  how  the 
world  wastes  its  limited  and  precious 
hours  in  considering  its  clothes  rather 
than  its  immortal  soul.  How  short 
even  is  the  time  we  devote  to  our 
intellects  compared  to  the  time  we 
devote  to  our  wardrobes!  Now  is  it 
not  absurd  to  expect  us  poor  women, 
who  madly  pursue  the  fashions, — ^and 
whose  trials  are  like  the  rock  of  Sisy- 
phus which  never  got  to  the  summit, — 
to  reach  even  the  intellectual  plane  of 
that  other  descendant  of  Adam  whom 
fashion  requires  to  look  like  nothing 
more  poetic  than  an  animated  stove- 
pipe? Think  of  the  years  he  has 
saved!  In  those  cycles  of  time,  when 
he  was  not  required  to  match  colors, 
and  choose  fabrics  and  fashions,  with  a 
conscientious  eye  to  economy,  he  was 
usefully  employed  in  cultivating  his 
mind.  Now  how  can  we  poor  martyrs 
to  clothes  compete  with  him.?  It 
is  n't  that  we  have  n't  the  intellect, 
it  is  simply  that  we  have  n't  the  time! 
Abolish  the  tyranny  of  clothes  and  see 
how  great  we  women  will  become! 
But  here  observe  what  we  are  pained 
to  be  obliged  to  call  the  duplicity  of 
men.  They  do  not  wish  us  to  be  on 
an  intellectual  level  with  themselves, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they 
create  the  fashions  on  which  our 
intellects  wreck !  For  it  is  not  women 
but  men  who  four  times  a  year  so 
cruelly  tell  us  what  to  wear  and  how 
to  wear  it,  and  just  when  we  think 
we  can  take  breath,  man  decrees  a 
new  fashion,  and  the  awful  chase 
begins  again.  Eve  is  probably  the 
only  woman  on  record  who  could 
dress  just  as  she  pleased,  and. for  that 
reason  she  is  the  only  woman  we 
know   of     since    the    world    began 
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who    had    leisure    to    cultivate    her 
mind. 

To  think  of  the  amount  of  time  a 
woman  wastes  on  her  clothes!  Why, 
if  men  were  to  spend  as  much  time  at 
their  tailors  or  buying  their  neckties 
the  world's  work  would  never  be  done. 
So  one  would  modestly  suggest  to 
those  female  pioneers  who  clamor 
for  the  advancement  of  women  that 
they  should  first  abolish  the  wicked 
tyranny  of  clothes.  After  that,  wo- 
men will  occupy  any  positions  they 
may  choose. 

One  must  acknowledge  that  nature 
sets  us  a  rather"  bad  and  frivolous 
example  in  the  matter  of  one  sex 
putting  on  pretty  things  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  other.  In  his  *  *  Descent 
of  Man"  Darwin  alludes  to  the  fine 
feathers  of  the  rooster  who  takes  this 
legitimate  but  questionable  way  to 
make  himself  irresistible  to  the  sus- 
ceptible hens.  Once  during  a  periodi- 
cal cleaning  of  our  library  I  came  in 
unexpectedly  and  found  that  the 
housemaid  had  paused  in  her  dusting, 
and  was  reading  this  particular  pas- 
sage aloud  to  our  old  cook,  who  had 
come  up  from  the  kitchen  to  lend  a 
helping  hand,  and  who  shook  a  re- 
proachful feather-duster  at  her. 

**You  just  shut  that  book  up," 
cook  cried  in  outraged  propriety  to 
the  blushing  housemaid.  **He  'd 
oughter  to  be  ashamed  of  himself, 
saying  such  things."  By  which  she 
meant  the  great  Darwin. 

Since  then,  by  an  odd  association 
of  ideas,  I  always  connect  virtue  with 
a  feather-duster. 

In  the  case  alluded  to  by  Darwin, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  rooster  who  is 
decorated  by  alltiring  feathers,  while 
among  human  beings  it  is  usually  the 
feminine  creature  who  is  arrayed  in  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  for  the  same 
purpose  for  which  nature  gives  the 
rooster  his  magnificent  tail-feathers 
and  his  flamboyant  comb.  Not  that 
the  human  rooster  is  above  making 
himself  attractive  by  a  judicious  ap- 
plication of  outward  decoration — far 
from  it,  on  the  contrary ;  but  his  choice 
of  personal  adornment  is  mercifully 
restricted  by  sober  modem  fashion, 


with  the  result  that  he  has  time  to 
govern,  to  fight  battles,  to  earn  his 
bread  and  butter,  and  to  devote  some 
attention  to  science,  art,  and  litera- 
ture. Even  in  the  past,  when  he 
was  more  decorative,  he  was  spared 
the  trial  of  constructing  his  own 
decorations. 

When  one  looks  back  on  one's  life — 
one's  feminine  life — it  is  melancholy 
to  realize  how  much  of  one's  troubles 
are  owing  to  one's  clothes.  I  remem- 
ber the  despairing  cry  of  a  woman, 
looking  hopelessly  through  her  ward- 
robe: **I  should  have  been  a  better 
woman  if  I  had  been  bom  with 
feathers!" 

How  well  I  knew  just  what  she 
meant!  She  was  examining  disconso- 
lately a  shabby  white  satin  dress — the 
kind  of  satin  that  betrays  its  plebeian 
cotton  origin.  **I  wish  I  were  a 
guinea-hen,  with  respectable  speckled 
feathers,"  she  cried,  as  she  gave  a 
discouraged  slam  to  the  wardrobe 
door;  ** then  I  would  n't  use  up  three 
quarters  of  my  intellect  getting  the. 
wrong  things  cheap! " 

The  horrible  tyranny  of  clothes,  no 
matter  how  solemn  the  occasion !  We 
are  not  permitted  to  mourn  except  in 
black  cloth  and  crape.  It  would  be 
most  indecent  in  us  to  break  our  hearts 
in  our  ordinary  clothes.  Are  we  not 
obliged  to  pause  in  our  anguish  to 
have  our  mourning  tried  on?  If  we 
should  clothe  our  breaking  hearts 
in  red  we  should  become  a  byword  and 
a  reproach,  and  yet  how  much  un- 
affected joy  has  been  covered  by  the 
most  expensive  kind  of  crape.  I  never 
could  understand  why  bugles,  the  dull 
kind,  should  be  so  popular  among  the 
afflicted,  nor  why  it  is  considered 
right  and  proper  to  be  garlanded — 
under  such  distressing  circumstances 
— ^by  all  the  flowers  that  grow,  only 
thev  must  be  black! 

There  is  one  day  a  week  sacred  to 
clothes.  On  that  day  one  can't  es- 
cape their  baleful  tyranny.  That  is, 
of  course,  Sunday.  Who  has  not 
been  kept  from  attending  divine  ser- 
vice, when  it  rained,  by  a  hat  that 
refused  to  get  wet.?  Who  has  not 
suffered  tmder  the  tyranny  of  an  out  of 
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date  dress  that  simply  revolted  against 
being  seen  in  chiirch?  Yes,  Sunday 
clothes  are  the  most  tyrannical  in  the 
world!  Sometimes,  of  course,  a  gar- 
ment gets  self-righteous  and  clamors 
to  be  seen  in  the  sanctuary,  and  who, 
my  weak  sisters,  can  refuse  the  coax- 
ing of  one's  prettiest  dress,  when  it 
implores  to  be  taken  to  church?  On 
the  other  hand,  it  takes  a  heroic  wo- 
man to  go  to  church  in  anything  but 
her  best.  It  is,  apparently,  impos- 
sible to  get  one's  mind  in  a  fitting 
religious  condition  unless  one's  clothes 
can  triumphantly  sustain  the  scrutiny 
of  the  righteous.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  right-minded  woman  going  to 
church  in  her  old  clothes?  And  who 
has  not  heard  that  familiar  reproach, 
**My  dear,  you  really  can't  go  to 
church ;  you  have  n't  anything  fit 
to  wear!"  On  the  other  hand,  who 
has  not  owned  some  self-righteous, 
perfectly  fitting  dress  which  has  given 
its  wearer  on  a  Sunday  that  sense 
of  peace  and  holy  contentment  which 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  sermon 
to  bestow?  Of  course,  there  are  some 
heroic  souls  who  don't  mind  going  to 
church  in  the  rain,  but  on  inquiry  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  always  in  their 
** second  best."  Now  the  tyranny 
of  the  **  second  best"  is  a  mellowed 
despotism. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  follow  the 
religious  feminine  mind  when  dealing 
with  articles  of  attire.  I  remember  a 
very  pious  lady  of  our  acquaintance 
who  had  a  terrible  weakness  for  hats. 
She  could  not  see  a  new  hat  without 
its  being  engraved  on  her  memory, 
clamoring  to  be  reproduced.  On 
Sunday  she  went  devoutly  to  church 
surrounded,  so  to  speak,  by  a  kind  of 
St.  Anthony's  temptation  of  hats. 
Did  she  succumb?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Indeed,  she  once  severely  rebuked  a 
young  unregenerate  who  had  allowed 
her  attention  to  wander  from  the 
sermon  to  the  hat  of  a  very  stylish 
sinner.  We  so  felt  the  reproof  be- 
stowed on  us  in  rather  acid  tones  that 
we  chewed  our  Sabbath  roast-beef  in 
contrite  silence.  However,  the  next 
day  being  Monday  and  sacred  to 
nothing  in  particular,  then  were  the 


flood-gates  of  memory  Opened,  and  the 
righteous  one  favored  us  with  a  de- 
tailed account  of  every  hat  within 
range  of  her  pew,  with  an  estimate  of 
its  possible  cost  and  its  probable  age. 

**  Where,"  the  unregenerate  one 
cried,  awe-struck,  as  we  finally  met 
under  the  hat-rack, — **  where  was  her 
mind  during  the  sermon?" 

Where,  indeed? 

Now  this  is  what  the  learned  mean 
when  they  try  to  describe  subcon- 
sciousness. Subconsciousness  is  the 
precious  faculty  bestowed  on  a  privi- 
leged few  of  hearing  the  sermon  and 
at  the  same  time  studying  the  hats. 

Who  of  us  has  not  suffered  under 
the  awful  tyranny  of  a  ball-dress — a 
tyrant  that  simply  won't  give  you 
any  peace  until  you  've  taken  it  to  a 
dance  when  you  really  ought  to  have 
been  in  bed  with  a  mustard  plaster  on 
your  chest?  I  have  known  a  tulle 
dress — ^the  sweetest  and  most  inno- 
cent-looking thing  in  the  world — go 
out  on  an  icy-cold  winter  night- 
would  go,  you  know! — and  kill  the 
girl  inside.  The  cruelty  of  clothes! 
And  it  is  the  frail  ethereal  kind  that 
are  the  most  dangerous.  I  daresay 
if  we  had  statistics  we  should  find 
•them  mainly  responsible  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  medical  profession. 

To  refer  to  another  part  of  one's 
wardrobe:  Probably  nothing  in  our 
human  attire  can  contain  such  an 
amount  of  concentrated  suffering  as  a 
pair  of  tight  boots.  It  is  a  part  of 
their  refinement  of  cruelty  that  these 
tyrants,  when  moving  in  society, 
require  one  to  suffer  with  a  smiling 
face.  Cinderella's  sisters,  who  in 
turn  chopped  off  a  heel  and  a  toe 
in  their  efforts  to  capture  the  prince, 
are  common  enough  everywhere.  Slip- 
pers, too,  have  a  great  deal  to  answer 
for!  The  other  day  a  pair  with  very 
high  heels,  and  in  the  immoral  com- 
pany of  X)penworked  stockings,  got 
themselves  preached  against.  But 
of  course  we  know  who  would  get 
the  best  of  that! 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  feel  that, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree,  man  also 
suffers  from  the  tyranny  of  clothes. 
Even  more  than  a  woman,  he  is  the 
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victim  of  clothes  that  won't  go  to- 
gether. Show  me  that  great  and 
independent  man  who  would  dare  to 
go  down  Piccadilly  in  a  frock-coat  and 
straw-hat,  or  who  will  venture  to  dis- 
turb the  severe  propriety  of  the  scene 
by  wearing  a  top  hat  and  a  Norfolk 
jacket!  What  heroic  soul,  not  a 
waiter,  dares  to  venture  forth  in  the 
early  morning  in  his  dress  clothes  and 
a  white  tie?  There  is,  however,  one 
thing  in  which  man  is  supremely 
blessed,  in  whatever  else  his  clothes 
may  be  deficient,  and  that  is  pockets. 
Again  I  assure  those  feminine  pio- 
neers who  clamor  for  their  rights 
that  above  everything  else  they 
should  demand  an  equality  of  pockets. 
Instead  of  asking  for  the  right  to 
vote,  demand  pockets.  If  granted, 
it  would  probably  have  such  an 
amazing  effect  on  women's  intellects 
that  they  would  get  suffrage  the  very 
next  thing. 

Just  consider!  The  most  ordinary 
kind  of  man  has  at  least  sixteen 
pockets,  while  a  woman  of  transcend- 
ent intellect  generally  has  none,  or  if 
she  has  one  it  is  where  she  can't  get 
at  it.  Now  try  to  imagine  a  man 
doing  his  errands  with  a  purse,  hand- 
kerchief, and  shopping  list  in  one 
hand,  the  tail  of  his  skirt  in  the  other, 
his  umbrella  under  one  arm,  making 
an  effort  meanwhile  to  keep  his  head 
clear  for  business  problems,  and  at 
the  same  time  keeping  a  wary  eye 
out  for  motors.  He  could  n't  do  it! 
There  really  is  no  doubt  that  man 
owes  his  superiority  to  women  en- 
tirely to  his  pockets.  If  the  worthy 
ladies  who  have  so  much  enthusiasm 
and  such  very  bad  manners,  and  who 
will  interrupt  our  great  orators  while 
they  are  busy  being  eloquent,  would 
only  demand  a  law  requiring  every 
woman  to  have  sixteen  pockets,  what 
a  splendid  service  they  would  do 
their  bothered  sex! 

Though  a  man  does  not  suffer  under 
the  tyranny  of  clothes  so  much  as  a 
woman,  yet  it  is  only  the  exceptional 
man  who  has  the  courage  of  his  clothes 
and  who  would  venture  on  any  inde- 
pendence in  dress.  The  laws  that 
govern  him  are  so  simple  and  yet  so 


rigid.  There  are  certain  conven- 
tions he  would  not  defy — not  even  for 
a  V.  C.  A  woman  will,  if  she  has  a 
great  and  cheeky  soul,  rejoice  to  come 
out  in  something  awfully  daring — that 
is,  if  she  is  perfectly  sure  of  herself — 
but  what  man  would  have  the  heroism 
to  do  that.''  There  have  been  cer- 
tain  great  historic  characters  who 
have  set  the  fashions  and  who  have 
inmiortalized  themselves  by  help  of  a 
necktie,  the  roll  of  a  silk  hat,  or  the 
cut  of  a  Waistcoat,  but  these  are 
lonely  instances,  and  the  exceptions 
that  prove  the  rule.  No,  no  man  is 
ever  heroic  about  his  clothes,  but  such 
instances  of  liberty  as  he  does  enjoy 
are,  to  be  quite  just,  entirely  due  to 
the  bold  Americans.  Columbus  dis- 
covered America,  but  the  Americans 
discovered  the  straw-hat.  It  is  a 
question  which  discovery  has  been  of 
the  most  vital  importance. 

There  is  nothing  an  Englishman  so 
much  dreads  as  to  be  conspicuous; 
to  be  noticeable  above  his  fellow-men 
is  his  horror.  For  this  reason  he  loves 
convention.  For  this  reason,  too, 
no  man  in  the  world  is  so  well  dressed 
as  the  Englishman:  it  helps  him  to 
pass  unnoticed,  and  so  his  correct 
soul  is  at  peace.  Even  the  artists  of 
the  divine  arts  in  Great  Britain  have 
so  succumbed  to  the  prevailing  ty- 
ranny that  nowadays  a  poet  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  a  prosperous  stock- 
broker. However,  there  seems  to  be 
no  real  reason  why  a  man  must  ap- 
proach the  Muses  in  a  velvet  coat, 
long  hair,  and  a  flowing  necktie. 
How  reluctantly  the  Englishman  re- 
signed himself  to  the  picturesque 
inelegance  of  the  slouch  hat!  Nor  is 
it  so  very  long  since  no  self-respect- 
ing silk  hat  would  permit  itself  to 
climb  to  the  top  of  a  'bus. 

And  yet,  oddly  enough,  though  the 
Englishman  is  the  most  conventional 
of  men,  he  is  the  most  unconventional. 
It  is  dangerous  to  judge  him  by  his 
clothes,  even  if  one  is  so  inclined. 
There  is  a  class  punctilious  to  tears 
about  their  coats  and  hats,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  the  most  distinguished. 
The  Englishman  is  not  only  the  apo- 
theosis of  the  perfectly  dressed,  but 
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he  can  reach  a  degfree  of  shabbiness 
which  is  phenomenal.  Not  the  poor 
and  obscure,  but  the  rich  and  usually 
the  great.  Who  has  not  seen  the 
great  shabby  and  spotty  to  a  degree  ? 
Still,  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
being  great  that  one  can  afford  to 
have  samples  of  bygone  repasts  on 
one's  waistcoat.  Before  I  had  learnt 
by  experience,  I  remember  being  in- 
troduced to  the  shabbiest,  spottiest 
kind  of  old  gentleman,  in  Regent 
Street,  who  was  shuffling  along  in 
company  of  an  aged  greeny-brown 
umbrella.  He  looked  as  if  a  shilling 
charitably  bestowed  would  have  been 
a  godsend.  I  took  a  hasty  inventory 
of  his  spots,  his  draggled  necktie,  his 
frayed  wristbands,  his  down-trodden 
boots,  and  felt  rather  superior.  It 
was  therefore  with  a  start  that  I 
heard  a  very  famous  name  indeed,  and 
found  myself  shaking  the  limp  hand 
of  a  very  great  man.  He  saw  that  I 
was  deeply  impressed,  but  great 
though  he  was  he  could  not  guess  the 
real  reason.  I  watched  him  shuffle 
down  Regent  Street,  the  threadbare 
seams  of  his  coat  boastfully  outlining 
his  bent  back,  and  it  struck  me  that 
he  looked  modestly  triumphant  as  he 
climbed  the  *bus  that  passes  the 
palace  in  which  he  lives.  If  ever  a 
man  was  tyrannized  over  by  a  mean 
umbrella,  a  threadbare  coat,  and 
frayed  trousers — the  kind  that  hitch 
up  behind — that  was  the  man. 

Did  you  ever  come  across  a  martyr 
spending  a  **week  end"  who  has  lost 
his  dress-suit  case,  and  who  has  to 
appear  at  a  dinner-party  in  blue 
serge  and  a  red  tie  ?  It  takes  a  great 
and  independent  mind  to  rise  superior 
to  such  a  tragedy.  Mostly  it  does  n't. 
The  blue  serge  martyr's  jokes  all 
fall  flat,  he  becomes  self-conscious, 
confused,  and  apologetic;  he  resents 
being  the  object  of  universal  sym- 
pathy, and  well  he  realizes  that  he  is  a 
blight  on  the  occasion,  and  that  he 
quite  spoils  the  color  scheme  of  the 
table  decorations. 

Once  I  met  a  man  who  was  lured 
from  the  joys  of  Piccadilly,  just  as  he 
stood  in  frock-coat  and  top  hat,  to  a 
rural  retreat,  five  miles  from  a  railway 


station.  I  never  saw  anything  so  un- 
becoming to  a  landscape  as  that 
wretched  top  hat  and  that  super- 
latively rigid  coat.  It  was  in  vain 
that  we  took  him  for  walks  and 
showed  him  the  hills.  He  persisted 
in  sitting  disconsolately  on  a  stile, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  abysmal 
gloom  with  which  he  watched  the 
innocent  gambols  of  a  litter  of  young 
pigs.  A  man  not  without  a  sense  of 
humor,  and  if  his  distinguished  head 
had  been  covered  by  a  straw-hat  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  love  the 
Httle  pigs.  As  it  was,  he  wandered 
tragically  through  the  village  street 
entirely  out  of  drawing,  and  a  terror 
and  perplexity  even  to  the  chickens. 
He  rather  rudely  refused  the  loan  of  a 
straw-hat  as  being  humanly  impossible 
with  a  frock-coat,  and  he  only  cheered 
up  the  next  day  when  he  climbed  into 
the  train. 

'*  Good-bye,"  he  said  in  an  impolite 
burst  of  rapture;  **I  fear  my  soul  has 
not  been  in  harmony  with  nature." 

** Don't  blame  your  soul,"  I  said 
cheerfully,  as  he  shook  hands;  **your 
soul  was  all  right,  but  you  had  on  the 
wrong  hat." 

Yes,  when  one  comes  to  think  about 
it,  men  too  are  the  victims  of  clothes. 
To  be  sure  their  wardrobe  is  simpler 
and  they  have  n't  so  many  things  to 
be  uncertain  about,  but  within  their 
limited  range  it  is  instructive  to 
observe  how  they  also  can  become  the 
victims  of  doubt.  Question  the  taste 
of  a  man's  necktie  or  his  gloves,  and 
you  see  him  writhe.  Say  you  don't 
like  the  color  of  his  new  suit,  and 
you  rouse  the  slumbering  lion.  Have 
you  ever,  in  the  pursuit  of  your  social 
studies,  fastened  your  eyes  on  a  man's 
boots?  As  an  experiment,  like  put- 
ting a  pin  through  a  beetle,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  the  student.  It  causes 
a  man  unexplained  suffering.  Look 
at  his  feet  in  gentle  meditation,  and 
the  greatest  philosopher  will  find 
neither  comfort  nor  support  in  his  own 
philosophy.  He  becomes  at  once  a 
monument  of  self-consciousness.  Look 
into  his  eves,  and  the  chances  are  that 
he  can  stand  that  as  long  as  you  can, 
but  if  you  wish  to  reduce  him  to  an 
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abject  state  of  doubt  and  wretched- 
ness stare  at  his  boots.  It  is  curious 
how  shy  men's  feet  are! 

Such  is  the  tyranny  of  clothes  that 
though  we  may  be  obliged  to  starve, 
we  dare  not  be  out  of  fashion.  We 
had  a  poor  old  charwoman  to  whom 
a  good  Samaritan  gave  a  nice  warm 
coat.  It  was  in  that  year  of  grace 
when  fashion  decreed  tight  sleeves, 
and  the  coat  rejoiced  in  the  roomy, 
overflowing  kind  of  a  previous  season. 
Now  what  heroic  soul  dares  to  wear 
big,  floppy  sleeves  when  fashion 
decrees  they  must  be  tight?  Our 
charwoman  had  n't  that  kind  of  a  soul 
and  so  she  devoted  a  whole  weary 
day,  when  she  should  have  been 
scrubbing  our  basement,  to  reducing 
her  sleeves  to  the  size  demanded  by 
fashion. 

**  Cook  said  I  could  n't  wear  'em  so," 
she  explained  to  me  later  on.  **Cook 
is  rather  dressy,"  she  admitted,  **and 
I  know  I  ain't.  But  they  said  down- 
stairs that  I  looked  just  as  if  I  'd  come 
out  of  the  ark.  Now  that,"  she 
concluded  defiantly,  as  she  climbed 
down  into  the  area,  *'that  I  really 
could  n't  stand." 

It  was  with  clothes  undoubtedly 
that  Tragedy  first  came  into  the 
world,  but  of  course  we  owe  them  to 
Satan,  and  he  has  had  his  grip  on 
them  ever  since.  What  dramas  lurk 
behind  an  unpaid  dressmaker's  bill! 
What  awful  temptations — when  one 
stops  to  think  of  it — ^lie  in  the  paths 
of  a  woman !  Men  have  other  temp- 
tations, but  they  are  not  lured  to 
destruction  by  diamonds  and  sable, 
— ^unless,  of  course,  indirectly.  The 
French  in  the  presence  of  a  mystery 
say,  in  their  subtle  way,  Cherchez  la 
femnte;  yet  it  is  not  only  the  woman 
one  must  go  in  search  of,  but  also  her 
wardrobe :  her  clothes,  in  most  cases, 
will  solve  the  mystery.  Is  not  every 
woman  in  the  clutches  of  a  little 
private  serpent  who  urges  her  to  want 
the  things  she  ought  n't  to  have?  It 
is  all  that  is  left  to  her  of  the  Gar- 


den of  Eden  except  Adam,  and, 
really,  the  less  said  about  Adam  the 
better. 

Talk  of  your  kings  and  queens  and 
socialists  and  the  gentlemen  who  long 
to  blow  you  up  with  dynamite !  Why, 
is  there  one  of  them  whose  merciless 
tyranny  equals  the  last  thing  in  Paris 
hats  which  persists  in  being  bought, 
or  that  dress  from  Paquin's  before 
whose  cruel  fascinations  one  suc- 
cumbs? Then  there's  Adam  who  de- 
clares he  has  n't  had  new  dress  clothes 
since  the  days  of  his  trousseau,  but> 
goodness  knows,  one  has  but  very 
little  sympathy  with  Adam — he  de- 
serves the  oldest  and  shabbiest  kind 
of  clothes.  I  am  glad  whenever  they 
make  him  uncomfortable!  I  rejoice 
when  he  wears  brown  boots  with  his 
frock  coat,  and  all  the  rest  of  those 
awful  anachronisms,  for  Eve,  the  ill- 
treated,  is  strong  within  me!  In  his 
ungentlemanly  way,  did  he  not  say  it 
was  my  fault  that  day  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden?  The  only  solace  I  have  in 
the  tyranny  under  which  I  languish 
is  that  Adam  languishes  too.  I  love 
to  see  him  when  his  necktie  has 
slipped  under  his  ear.  I  rejoice  to 
watch  his  struggles  into  a  pair  of 
tight  new  gloves.  It  is  a  real  comfort 
to  study  him  when  far  away  from  a 
tailor  and  the  one  he  loves  best,  to 
observe  his  anguish  when  a  nail  plays 
havoc  with  his  only  pair,  and  he  is 
reduced  to  a  spectacle!  I  was  so 
pleased  the  other  day  at  a  dinner- 
party, when  Adam  came  bashfully 
down  in  a  dress  coat  and  shepherd's 
plaid  trousers — the  guardian  angel 
who  had  packed  his  kit-bag  having 
been  a  little  absent-minded. 

And  yet,  after  all  's  said  and  done. 
Eve  is  to  blame.  There  is  no  getting 
over  that.  But  how  she  has  suffered 
ever  since!  Consider  the  tragedy  of 
every  milliner's  bill,  and  the  awful 
moment  when  she  has  to  confess  to 
Adam! 

If  she  had  only  left  that  apple 
alone! 


MADAME  ADELAIDE  RISTORI 

By  J,  Ranken  Towse 


With  the  exception  of  Sarah  Sid- 
dons,  who  in  her  prime  must  have 
been  one  of  the  noblest  female  figures 

that  ever  adorned  the  stage,  nature 
was  perhaps  more  prodigal  in  her 
gifts  to  Adelaide  Ristori  than  to  any 
of  the  great  actresses  known  to 
modern  theatrical  history.  Her  face 
was  remarkable  not  only  for  the 
beauty  of  its  outlines  but  for  its  in- 
finite eloquence  in  expression;  her 
form  was  a  model  of  dignity  and  grace, 
her  carriage  distinguished,  and  her 
voice  powerful,  rich,  flexible,  and 
melodious.  She  was  therefore  fully 
equipped  with  the  necessary  means  to 
give  the  fullest  interpretation  to  the 
ideals  suggested  by  her  indisputable 
histrionic  genius.  Moreover,  she  had 
the  inestimable  advantage,  in  her 
formative  period,  of  that  arduous 
training  in  the  school  of  labor  and 
poverty  which  has  so  often  proved 
itself  most  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  art. 

On  the  boards  almost  from  infancy, 
the  whole  of  her  girlhood  was  devoted 
to  acting  in  every  variety  of  character 
from  which  she  was  not  absolutely 
debarred  by  her  youth  and  sex,  and 
it  was  in  this  way  that  she  acquired 
the  technical  dexterity  which  gave 
so  perfect  a  finish  to  her  imaginative 
creations  in  her  most  brilliant  period. 
When  she  was  only  fourteen  she  won 
her  first  great  success  as  Francesca 
da  Rimini;  at  sixteen  she  had  estab- 
lished a  reputation  in  many  leading 
parts  in  high  and  low  comedy  and 


classic  tragedy;  at  twenty-three  she 
played  an  emotional  scene  with  such 
pathos  that  she  drew  tears  from 
Salvini,  as  he  himself  has  testified. 
By  1850,  when  she  was  twenty-nine, 
her  performance  of  Myrrha,  in  Alfi- 
eri's  tragedy,  had  made  her  famous 
throughout  Italy  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  renown  that  was  soon  to 
be  world-wide.  Five  years  later  she 
carried  Paris  by  storm,  with  her 
Myrrha,  Francesca  and  Mary  Stuart, 
shaking  even  Rachel  on  her  pedestal, 
and  winning  the  rapturous  plaudits 
of  such  exacting  critics  as  Theophile 
Gautier,  Jules  Janin  and  Legouv^, — 
not  to  speak  of  Scribe  and  the  elder 
Dumas.  Legouv6  wrote  for  her  the 
"Medea,"  in  which  she  made  some  of 
her  most  superb  tragic  eEEects.  Many 
good  judges  put  her  impersonation  on 
a  level  with  Rachel's  masterpiece, 
Ph&dre.  Napoleon  III.  begged  of 
her  to  join  the  company  of  the 
Theatre  Franjais,  than  which  no 
greater  tribute  could  have  been  paid 
to  an  artist.  Thenceforward  for 
many  years  her  career  was  one  con- 
tinuous blaze  of  glory.  She  travelled 
a))  over  the  European  continent,  pro- 
voked an  almost  Latin  fervor  in  the 
phlegmatic  English,  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic to  conquer  New  York  and  other 
North  American  cities,  and  then  pass- 
ed on  to  South  America,  where  she 
was  received  with  positive  adoration. 
Australia  in  its  turn  was  added  to 
her  conquests ;  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  pursue  her  course  further. 
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Only  the  oldest  playgoers  in  this 
country  can  remember  her  as  she 
was  at  her  best*  When  she  last 
played  in  New  York,  advancing  years, 
though  powerless  to  affect  her  art, 
had  somewhat  dimmed  her  fire.  She 
suffered,  perhaps,  through  comparison^ 
with  her  earlier  self.  Undoubtedly 
she  made  a  mistake  in  playing  Lady 
Macbeth  in  English.  The  strange 
tongue  acted  as  a  check  upon  her  in- 
spiration; and  then  there  was  the 
memory  of  Charlotte  Cushman.  Her 
most  popular  successes  were  as  Queen 
Elizabeth — ^a  most  notable  exhibition 
of  imperious  temper  and  intellectual 
force,  with  fine  touches  of  comedy 
and  pathos — and  as  Mary  Stuart,  in 
which  only  Modjeska  has  approached 
her.  Her  differentiation  of  these 
two  characters  was  a  most  striking 
proof  of  her  versatility.  Another 
brilliant  royal  study  was  her  Marie 
Antoinette.  She  was  so  closely  iden- 
tified with  tragedy  during  the  greater 
part  of  her  career  that  her  powers 
as  a  comedian  were  not  generally 
known,  yet  she  used  to  play  the  part 


of  Mirandolina  in  **Le  Locandiera" 
with  a  brilliancy  which  even  Duse 
could  not  surpass.  But  it  was  in  the 
loftiest  flights  of  poetic  tragedy,  as 
Medea,  Ph^dre  and  Myrrha,  that  her 
imagination  and  power  were  most 
manifest,  and  she  was  never  so  great 
as  when  playing  with  some  kindred 
genius  like  Salvini.  It  was  in  her 
support  that  the  latter  first  leaped 
into  fame  with  his  Oreste.  He  said  at 
that  time  that  she  reminded  him  of 
one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas.  Where 
could  such  another  pair  of  actors  be 
found  to-day  .** 

Ristori  was  wont  to  say  that  it  was 
her  ambition  to  unite  the  passionate 
intensity  of  the  Italian  stage  with  the 
naturalism  of  the  French  method. 
But  naturalism,  in  the  strict  meaning 
of  the  word,  plays  but  a  small  part 
in  such  characters  as  she  chiefly  por- 
trayed. She  never,  indeed,  exceeded 
the  modesty  of  nature,  but  in  nearly 
all  her  best  work  there  was  the  glow 
and  color  of  romance,  and  herein 
lay  a  large  part  of  the  irresistible 
charm  of  her  acting. 
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When  I  visited  Madame  Ristori,  last  June,  I  was  so  much  impressed  by  her  enthusiastic 
recollection  of  America,  and  by  her  high  esteem  for  our  stage,  that  the  idea  occured  to 
me  to  suggest  that  she  should  write  some  articles  especially  for  America.  I  am  grateful 
that  the  eminent  tragedienne  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  translate  and  publish  the 
following  paper,  which  was  finished  only  a  few  weeks  before  her  death.  The  topic  with 
which  it  deals  will  interest  students  of  the  drama;  and  her  last  thoughts  'will,  I  think,  be 
of  interest  to  the  general  reader. — Dirc6  St.  Cyr. 


I  HAVE  read  in  the  theatrical  news- 
papers that  there  is  a  project  on  hand 
for  establishing  in  New  York  an  en- 
dowed national  theatre.  The  same 
question  is  simultaneously  interesting 
us  in  Italy.  I  am  induced  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  discussion,  both  by  my 
great  love  of  the  dramatic  art,  and 
the  keen  interest  I  have  always  taken 
in  everything  pertaining  to  America — 
that  beautiful  country  where  I  re- 
ceived so  much  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness and  so  much  true  appreciation  of 
my  artistic  efforts  that  the  remem- 


brance is  a  joy  to  me  in  my  old  age. 
I  should  be  very  happy  if  my  few 
suggestions  might  be  of  assistance 
as  well  to  mv  dear  fellow-artists  in 
Italy  as  to  those  in  America. 

It  is  certain  that  dramatic  art  has 
now  become  a  liberal  profession,  es- 
teemed and  appreciated  like  its  sister 
arts,  music  and  poetry.  In  fact,  many 
talented  and  cultured  young  people 
are  to-day  entering  this  life,  which  is 
full  of  emotion,  of  study  and  trepi- 
dation, of  triumph  and  disappoint- 
ment, enthusiasm  and  disillusionment. 


'»\Q  OTTANTESIMO  A 
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The  Stereotyped  comedian  of  the 
older  Italian  comedy — gay,  thought- 
less, jesting,  penniless  most  of  the 
time,  but  rich  in  talk  and  in  adven- 
ture, able  to  pass  with  ease  from  the 
glitter  of  the  metropolitan  theatre  to 
the  modest  theatre  of  the  province  — 
is  now  to  be  found  only  in  the  archives 
of  the  stage. 

Some,  perhaps  many,  corresponded 
to  *the  type,  but  how  many  were 
greater  than  their  fame?  The  low 
moral  level  of  the  majority,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  was  due  to  many  circum- 
stances. The  actors — kept  apart,  as 
they  were,  from  the  better  social 
classes  —were  obliged,  in  order  to 
attract  the  public,  to  resort  to  various 
means,  not  always  decorous  or  digni- 
fied. Art  cannot  live  and  prosper 
where  there  is  no  liberty,  and  our  poor 
artists  were  driven  to  a  continuous 
fight  with  the  censorship,  which  was 
different  in  every  state,  but  every- 
where was  exacting  and  ignorant. 
An  interesting  page  in  the  history  of 
our  revolution  might  be  written  by 
one  who  could  remember  all  the  little 
tricks  employed  by  the  dramatic 
artists,  to  escape  the  claws  of  the 
censorship.     When    liberty    was    at 


last  obtained,  and  when  the  taste  of 
the  public  had  grown  more  refined, 
with  increasing  culture,  a  more  fa- 
vorable environment  was  secured  for 
a  rational  development  of  our  theatre 
and  for  the  betterment  of  the  moral 
conditions  of  our  actors. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  the  life  of  the 
stage  has  continued  to  be  a  hard  and 
a  poor  one.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
great  cost  of  constant  travelling  and 
of  the  elaborate  wardrobe  necessary 
for  a  varied  repertoire.  Moreover, 
the  short  stay  at  each  place  prevents 
the  perfect  preparation  of  new  plays. 
When,  therefore,  the  first  night  comes, 
the  performance  shows  poor  stage- 
management.  This,  of  course,  is  mere- 
ly a  general  statement;  there  are,  as 
we  all  well  know,  many  stars  who 
are  most  careful  and  conscientious 
with  their  mise-en-sccne.  Considering 
all  these  hardships  can  we  expect  our 
players  to  live  the  truly  artistic  life? 
Have  we  any  right  to  expect  an  actor- 
manager  to  go  into  bankruptcy  to 
keep  up  to  his  ideals,  beautiful  and 
noble  though  these  may  be? 

Still  another  fault,  and  that  a  great 
one,  has  developed  in  late  years.  As 
soon   as   an   artist   receives    from    a 


dramatic  critic  a  few  words  of  en- 
couragement, more  or  less  sincere  and 
disinterested,  or  when  public  interest 
in  him  increases,  even  a  little,  then 
he  feels  himself  complete.  No  more 
study,  no  more  perfecting  himself. 
To  be  leading  man  or  leading  woman 
in  a  first-class  company  is  nothing. 
One  must  be  a  star!  Then  begin  re- 
sponsibilities, troubles,  sorrows  from 
which  one  cannot  escape  without 
hurting  one's  dignity.  In  this  way 
dramatic  companies  multiply  to  ex- 
cess and  with  the  worst  possible 
results.  The  really  good  actors  are 
scattered,  and  each  in  his  own  little 
company  is  so  surrounded  by  incom- 
petent actors,  that  their  talents  are 
dulled  in  the  atmosphere  of  general 
mediocrity.  The  evil  has  become  so 
pronounced  that  critics,  actors,  and 
the  public  have  begun  to  study  out 
a  way  of  repairing  the  mischief. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  to  lead  to  the 
question  of  the  advantage  of  having 
an  endowed  theatre,  based  on  the 
return  to  the  old  idea  of  stock  com- 
panies.    Rome  was  the  first  oi  our 


Italian  cities  boldly  to  face  the  prob- 
lem. Thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
the  royal  family,  the  nobility,  and 
lovers  of  art  in  general,  she  created 
an  endowed  national  theatre  based 
on  the  plan  of  the  ComMie  Fran^aise. 
Following  the  lead  of  Rome,  Milan 
also  has  formed,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Society  of  Dramatic  Authors,  a 
resident  company,  which  is  success- 
ful both  financially  and  artistically. 
Many  other  important  cities  are  plan- 
ning to  follow  in  the  steps  of  these 
leaders. 

The  plan  is  to  produce  many  dif- 
ferent plays,  to  which  a  great  deal  of 
study  will  be  devoted.  Later  in  the 
season  the  companies  will  go  on  the 
road,  presenting  the  same  produc- 
tions. There  is  no  doubt  that  such 
changes  of  environment  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  the 
artistic  talent  of  the  actors,  since  each 
ditferent  public,  with  its  different 
sympathies  and  its  several  criticisms, 
will  stimulate  the  actor  to  perfect  his 
art.  A  stock  company,  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  word,  is  possible  on 
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the  Continent  only  in  Paris,  for  there 
alone  is  to  be  found  the  continually 
shifting  public  which  I  consider 
necessary  for  the  education  of  the 
actor. 

Should  the  example  of  Rome  and 
Milan  be  generally  followed,  the  art  of 
acting  will  steadily  advance;  we  shall 
have  fewer  stars,  but  more  really  good 
companies.  This  is  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty  that  we  have  reached 
in  Italy,  and  I  shall  be  deeply  inter- 
ested in  seeing  hnw  the  same  problem 
is  solved  in  America — a  country 
glorious  not  only  for  its  economical 
development,  but  also  for  the  vigorous 
way  in  which  every  problem,  social, 
moral,  or  artistic,  is  met  by  a  body 
of  serious  men  who  invariably  arrive 
at  practical  solutions.  It  is  with  the 
deepest  concern  that  I  follow  the  new 
movement  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
1  hope  it  will  benefit  and  bring  pros- 
perity to  the  theatre  which  I  love 
with  an  atTection  that  does  not  grow 
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less  strong  with  years.  Do  I  not  owe 
to  the  theatre  the  very  best  moments 
of  my  life?  the  deepest  joys  I  have 
ever  tasted?  the  sweetest  moments 
of  my  old  age?  Is  it  not  from  the 
stage  that  I  have  seen  the  public  cry 
and  quiver  and  smile  with  me?  Have 
I  not  felt  a  clear  sympathetic  union 
between  the  public  and  myself,  one 
life  pulsating  between  us?  One  who 
has  experienced  those  instants  of 
sincere  and  great  emotion  will  always 
love,  as  I  do,  the  theatre  and  the 
artists  of  the  drama.  With  such 
emotions  and  memories  clustering 
about  the  stage  of  the  past.  I  watch 
eagerly  for  the  results  of  this  revolu- 
tion of  the  theatre. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  a  public 
taste  every  year  becoming  more 
difficult  and  refined,  a  more  exact 
production  of  dramatic  works  may 
be  looked  for.  An  audience  in  our 
day  can  no  longer  be  expected  to 
endure  the  bareness  of  the    Shake- 
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spearian  theatre.  In  those  days  a 
simple  sign  announcing  a  "Court" 
was  sufficient  to  induce  the  public, 
rich  in  imagination,  to  believe  that  it 
was  admiring  the  most  gorgeous  halls 
of  royal  palaces.  One  likes  to  know, 
nowadays,  that  such  a  piece  of 
furniture  has  been  copied  from  the 
original,  preserved  in  such  and  such 
a  museum;  that  the  arms  have  been 
furnished  by  a  celebrated  collector, 
that  the  costumes  have  been  pro- 
duced from  etchings,  miniatures,  doc- 
uments of  the  period.  Exaggerating 
the  importance  of  such  things  more 
and  more,  we  have  finished  by  con- 
sidering these  details  as  the  principal 
thing.  We  now  entertain  the  public 
with  the  marvels  of  the  mise-en-scene . 
transforming  thus  the  performance 
of  a  masterpiece,  which  should  be  an 
enjoyment  for  the  soul,  into  a  fairy- 
like "f^erique"  performance  which 
is  an  enjoyment  for  the  eye. 

Again,  an  endowed  theatre,  such 
as  we  have  been  considering,  will 
give  the  actors  themselves  the  benefit 
of  an  assurance  for  their  future,  thus 
making  them  subject  to  less  preoccu- 
pation. They  will  have  more  time 
for  study  and  preparation,  and  they 


will  have  an  environment  better 
adapted  to  such  study.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  benefits  arising 
from  an  endowed  theatre  is  that  a 
resident  stock  company,  not  depend- 
ing entirely  upon  speculation,  will  be 
able  to  give  a  trial  to  new  dramas;  it 
will  encourage  the  author  in  those 
experiments  which  to-day,  according 
to  the  prevailing  system,  are  im- 
possible. The  author  will  be  no 
longer  the  slave  of  public  taste,  but 
its  educator. 

In  these  several  ways,  by  its  effect 
on  the  production  of  plays,  on  actors, 
and  on  authors,  I  believe  that  the  new 
system  of  an  endowed  theatre,  with 
a  permanent  company  of  well-trained 
talented  actors,  will  end  the  com- 
plaints of  the  critics  and  o£  the  public, 
and  will  be  effectual  in  restraining 
the  manv  slovenly  and  vulgar  mani- 
festations of  the  contemporary  stage. 

I  trust  that  the  new  theatre  to  be 
opened  in  New  York  will  correspond 
to  the  ideals  which  inspired  its 
foundation  and  to  the  hopes  which. 
it   has  raised. 

With  this  hope  I  send  my  best 
wishes  to  the  old  and  the  young  com- 
panions of  Art  in  far-away  America. 


|[The  Lounger  11 


This  snapshot  of  Mr.  Hopkinson 
Smith  sketching  in  his  gondola  in 
Venice  was  made  by  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges,  the  American,  not  the  Eng- 
lish poet.  The  picture  was  taken 
in  Venice  during  the  past  summer. 
The  gondolier  silhouetted  in  the 
background  has  been  Mr.  Smith's 
gondolier  for  seventeen  years. 


brated  their  seventieth  birthday  on 
the  eleventh  of  November  last — ■ 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  and  Henry  M. 
Alden.  Mr.  Aldnch's  birthday  was 
celebrated  quietly;  while  that  of  Mr. 
Alden  was  celebrated  by  many  people 
and  with  much  festivity  at  the  Harper 
homestead  in  Franklin  Square,  for  Mr. 
Alden  is  more  or  less  of  a  public  man. 


K  SNAPSHOT  OP  UR.  P.   HOPKJNSON  SMITH  IN  VENICE 


My  predictions  in  regard  to  Mme. 
Nasimoff,  who  is  hereafter  to  be  known 
as  Mme.  Nazimova,  have  been  ful- 
filled. The  appearance  of  this  Russian 
actress  in  an  English-speaking  play 
has  put  her  in  the  front  rank,  and 
very  near  the  head  of  the  line  of 
English-speaking  actresses.  Her  man- 
agers are  to  b$  congratulated  upon 
their  foresight.  Up  to  the  present  time 
Mme.  Nazimova  has  appeared  only  in 
"Hedda  GabIer"^one  of  the  most 
unpleasant  of  Ibsen's  many  unpleas- 
ant plays;  nevertheless  she  has  won  a 
genuine  triumph  in  an  odious  part. 

M 

One  of  our  best-known  poets  and 
one  of  our  best-known   editors  cele- 
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having  edited  Harper's  Magazine  for 
some  forty  years.  It  is  almost  forty 
years  since  I  first  met  Mr.  Alden  in  the 
little  room  up  many  flights  of  winding 
stairs  where  he  sat  in  a  big  chair  in 
front  of  a  big  desk,  reading  manu- 
scripts and  wielding  the  blue  pencil. 
It  was  a  dingy  little  office  with  one  big 
window  looking  out  upon  the  noisy 
street.  But  Mr.  Alden  did  not  seem  to 
mind  the  dinginess  or  the  noise.  With 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth  he  slouched  down 
among  the  leathery  billows  of  his 
chair  and  discovered  authors.  From 
that  coign  of  vantage  he  has  seen  the 
first  glow  of  many  a  rising  genius  and 
fanned  it  into  flame.  On  his  birth- 
day night  some  of  these  flames  shed 
their  light  about  him.     Miss  Edith  M. 


FbotOfTipfaa]  far  Fvtnah's  Montrlv  by  Van  dcr  Weydc 
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Thomas  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Ho  wells 
celebrated  their  friend  in  serious  verse, 
while  Miss  Carolyn  Wells  paid  her 
tribute  in  humorous  lines: 

A  health  to  H.  M.  Alden. 

Of  Editors  the  Dean; 
What  does  the  H.  M.  stand  for? 

Why,   Harper's  Magadne  I 

A  health  to  H.  M.  Alden. 

The  God  of  the  Machine; 
He  is  a  Living  Issue 

Of  Harper's  Magaiittet 

And  who  are  all  these  people 
Who  grace  this  festive  scene? 

Oh,  we  're  the  Living  Index 
Of  Harper's  Magazine  I 

That  "Sidney  McCall"  is  Mrs. 
Ernest  FenoUosa  has  long  been  an 
open  secret.  I  do  not  think  that' 
the  statement  of  her  identity  made 
some  time  ago  in  The  Critic  was  ever 
positively  denied,  but  it  is  only  now 

Eublicly  admitted.  PubHshers  still 
Elieve  in  the  advertising  value  of 
anonymity  or  of  pen-names,  though 
I  doubt  the  efficacy  of  either,  except 
in  unusual  cases.  "The  Bread- 
winners" and  "The  Anglomaniacs " 
are  conspicuous  cases  of  success  in 
anonymity,  but  would  not  the  names 
of  John  Hay  or  of  Mrs.  Burton  Har- 
rison have  had  as  great  a  commercial 
value,  even  on  a  first  novel? 

Miss  Hester  Ritchie,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie  and 
the  granddaughter  of  Thackeray,  will 
make  her  d^but  as  a  writer  in  the 
February  number  of  this  magazine. 
Miss  Ritchie's  friends  have  long  told 
her  that  she  ought  to  put  her  talent 
for  writing  to  account,  but  she  has 
been  rather  shy  about  it.  The  article 
she  has  written  deals  with  Americans 
in  London.  It  is  altogether  charm- 
ing and  quite  what  one  might  expect 
from  the  daughter  of  her  mother 
and  the  granddaughter  of  her  grand- 
father. Miss  Ritchie  knows  her  sub- 
ject, for  her  home  is  the  Mecca  of 
some  of  our  most  interesting  fellow- 
countrymen.     The  Ritchies  used  to 


live  just  outside  of  London,  at 
Wimbledon,  but  for  the  past  few 
years  they  have  be^n  at  home  in 
a  big  old-fashioned  house  in  St. 
George's  Square,  S.  W. 

Already  trouble  is  brewing  in  Mr. 
Upton  Sinclair's  Jungle — I  beg  its 
pardon,  —  colony!  Undesirable  ele- 
ments have  knocked  at  the  doors 
of  Helicon  Hall,  and  the  papers 
have  been  filled  with  unfortunate 
discussion.  A  Hebrew  applied  for 
admission,  and  although  the  colony 
insists  that  it  dearly  loves  a  Jew. 
they  cast  him  out — not  because  he 
was  a  Jew,  of  course,  but  because 
his  personality  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  majority  of  the  Helicon 
Hallers!  They  did  these  things  better 
at  Brook  Farm.  II  the  members 
of  that  famous  community  had  dirty 
linen  to  wash,  they  washed  it  in  their 
own  laundry,  and  hung  it  out  of 
sight  to  drv. 

.*» 

I  give  herewith  a  picture  of  the  little 
hut  or  shanty  up  a  tree  where  Mrs, 


"WICKIDP"   WHEBK   MKS.    * 


Mary  Austin  works.  "Wickiup"  is 
the  name — Indian,  or  punning — she 
gives  this  little  re  tiring -pi  ace.  The 
only  other  writer  within  my  recol- 
lection who  had  a  writing  room  in  a 
tree  was  Joaquin  Miller,  who  when 
he  was  a  resident  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  had  a  room  built  among  the 
branches  of  a  great  tree,  which  was 
the  Mecca  of  all  the  lion-hunters  who 
visited  the  nation's  capital. 

The  portrait  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 
published  in  the  December  number 
of  this  magazine,  was  reproduced  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity  and  not  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  genuine  portrait. 
The  Cornhiil  Magazine  believed  it 
to  be  all  that  was  claimed  for  it,  but 
Dr.  Robertson  NicoU,  who  knows 
a  good  deal  about  the  Brontes, 
denied  its  authenticity  immediately, 
and  Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  another 
Brontfi  expert,  jumped  into  the 
breach    and    expressed    his    opinion 


against  the  genuineness  of  the  por- 
trait in  language  more  emphatic 
than  diplomatic.  Politicians  in  an 
exciting  campaign  seldom  get  more 
excited  over  the  issues  for  which  they 
stand,  than  do  literary  experts.  Mr. 
Shorter  conceived  the  clever  idea  of 
writing  to  M.  H^ger,  whose  father 
was  supposed  to  be  the  artist  who 
made  the  portrait,  and  if  there  had 
been  any  doubt  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  picture  the  present  M. 
H^ger's  letter  would  have  dispelled 
it.  If  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  hus- 
band of  Charlotte  Bronte,  is  still 
living  (and  I  do  not  remember  having 
heard  of  his  death)  he  could  at  least 
say  whether  it  is  a  likeness  of  Char- 
lotte Bront§.  Even  this  quality  Mr. 
Shorter  denies  it.  It  certainly  does 
not  look  like  any  known  pictures  of 
her,  nor  do  I  imagine  that  they 
are  very  striking  as  likenesses. 
Some  of  them  look  just  about  as 
all  the  writing  women  of  that  day 
looked. 

461 


f  RICKERT  IN  PKOVBNCB 


I  am  permitted  to  quote  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  by  Miss 
Edith  Rickert  to  a  friend  in  New 
York,  in  regard  to  the  photograph 
here  reproduced: 

What  can  I  tell  you  about  that  photo- 
graph? It  was  taken  inasort  of  courtyard 
belonging  to  the  hotel  at  Saint  Remy.  It 
was  taken  by  the  landlord's  cousin.  I  think, 
and  his  wife  lent  the  garments.  The  fichu 
is  of  exquisite  lavender  silk.  I  was  afraid 
to  wear  it,  because  it  looked  as  if  nobody 
had  ever  had  it  on  before ;  but  I  learned  af- 
terwards that  it  was  fifty  years  old  and  had 
belonged  to  the  landlord's  grandmother. 
When  the  bonne  had  done  my  hair — and  a 
complicated  process  it  was,  of  twisting  and 
winding  and  knotting — she  stood  back  and 
exclaimed,  "  But  you  have  the  face  of 
here! "  We  tested  the  matter  further. 
Somebody  said  that  if  I  walked  along  the 
street  in  that  dress,  nobody  would  ever 
take  me  for  a  stranger  unless  I  spoke:  and 
when  I  found  courage  to  try  it,  I  found  it 
was  so.  In  my  own  dress  I  was  a  curiosity ; 
in  the  Aries  dress,  I  was  accepted  at  once 
as  a  countrywoman.  The  fact  is  very 
curious  in  connection  with  the  ease  with 


which  I  learned  to  read  Provenf  al.  French 
I  have  always  stumbled  over;  but  the 
Provenpal  seems  to  penetrate  my  brain  in 
a  curious  way,  so  that  I  get  the  sense  of  a 
passage,  the  author's  attitude  of  mind, 
even  when  I  cannot  translate  the  individual 
words.  Often  when  a  sentence  has  been 
laboriously  explained  to  me,  I  have  known 
all  along  that  the  meaning  would  be  as  it 
was.  But  there  is  nothing  in  my  ancestry, 
as  far  as    I  know,  to  account    for  this. 


From  the  original,  faded  and  torn,  I 
reproduce  the  programme  of  a  Frank- 
lin birthday  celebration  given  in  this 
city  in  1851.  There  was  music  and 
feasting  and  speaking.  Judge  Ed- 
munds of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
livered the  oration,  and  an  original 
ode  was  sung.  The  original  music 
■s  not  given,  but  the  original  words 
are.  Here  is  the  first  of  the  six  stan- 
zas, with  the  chorus: 

Come  1    hail    to-night    a    Conqueror,  that 

steadily  goes  on. 
From  victory  to  victory,  refulgent  as  the 
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Dispersing— e'en  as  be  the  mists  that  dim 

the  rising  day — 
The  darkness  that  imprisons  and  enslaves 

the  mental  ray. 

A  Conqueror  !  a  Conqueror  I 
Without  the  wail  and  din  of  war, 
It  goeth  on,  and  shall  go  on, 
While  still  a  triumph  's  to  be  won. 

The  late  Blcx)dgood  H.  Cutter,  Poet 
Laureate  of  Long  Island,  could  not 
have  done  better  than  that.  Among 
the  vice-presidents  on  this  auspi- 
cious occasion  were  General  George 
P.  Morris,  Moses  S.  Beach,  George 
P.  Putnam,  and  Benson  J.  Lossing. 
Tickets  were  to  be  had  at  G.  P. 
Putnam's  bookstore,  155  Broadway, 
and  at  Appleton*s,  200  Broadway. 

cat 

The  200th  birthday  anniversary 
of  Franklin  is  celebrated  by  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  sumptuous  and  lim- 
ited edition  of  the  autobiography, 
one  of  the  greatest  human  docu- 
ments ever  written.  The  text  is  that 
authenticated  by  the  Hon.  John 
Bigelow,  who  some  thirty  years  ago 
discovered  Franklin's  autograph  man- 
uscript, a  treasure  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  well-known  collector. 
This  new  edition  of  the  autobiography 
would  make  a  dozen  of  the  original 
book.  Besides  being  printed  in 
large  type  on  heavy  paper,  it  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  reproductions 
of  portraits  and  facsimiles  of  title- 
pages  and  documents. 

We  are  indebted  to  Brentano's  for  a 
most  attractive  edition  of  the  late 
John  Addington  Symonds's  transla- 
tion of  Benvenuto  Cellini's  audacious 
and  delightful  autobiography.  Mr. 
Royal  Cortissoz  introduces  this  Amer- 
ican edition  in  appreciative  words. 
Benvenuto  himself,  could  he  see  it, 
would  be  enchanted  with  the  beau- 
tiful setting  that  the  Merrymount 
Press  has  given  his  masterpiece — a 
masterpiece,  by  the  way,  that  comes 
second  in  my  affections  to  Franklin's 
Autobiography.  They  were  very  hu- 
man, those  two  great  men. 


Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  is  dividing 
her  time  between  the  exacting  duties 
of  her  new  editorial  position  and 
the  exacting  pleasures  of  her  farm. 
Miss  Tarbell  recently  purchased  a 
farm  of  some  forty  acres  in  the  town 
of  Redding,  Connecticut,  and  there 
she  has  spent  every  day  during  the 
past  summer  that  she  could  spend 
away  from  her  New  York  office. 
There  is  a  small  but  pretty  house 
on  the  farm,  with  a  trout  stream 
running  past  its  door,  and  wooded 
hills  running  up  behind  it.  At  the 
present  moment  Miss  Tarbell  is 
wrestling  with  the  knotty  problem 
of  a  water  supply.  Whether  to  put 
a  ram  in  the  brook,  to  sink  a  well, 
or  to  lay  pipes  2000  feet  down  the 
hillside  and  syphon  the  water  into 
the  house,  is  the  burning  question. 
When  Miss  Tarbell  discusses  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
these  various  methods  with  her  fel- 
low-farmers, she  forgets  the  world, 
the  fiesh,  and — Rockefeller! 

Miss  Marjorie  Bo  wen,  author  of 
**The  Viper  of  Milan,"  wrote  that 
much  advertised  story  when  she  was 
seventeen  years  of  age.  She  has  now, 
I  believe,  arrived  at  the  advanced  age 
of  nineteen.  Dr.  Robertson  NicoU 
scouts  the  idea  that  she  was  **  dis- 
covered," by  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 
He  gives  the  credit  to  her  English 
publisher,  but  so  long  as  she  is  **  dis- 
covered," why  quarrel  as  to  the 
Columbus? 

This  portrait  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
in  the  act  of  threading  her  needle 
shows  her  as  she  appears  in  **  Cap- 
tain Brassbound's  Conversion,"  the 
play  with  which  she  will  revisit  Amer- 
ica, this  season.  In  the  picture  the 
actress  seems  to  be  having  some 
difficulty  in  finding  the  eye  of  her 
needle,  but  in  the  play  she  has  none. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
Miss  Terry  having  wanted  to  play 
**  Alice  Sit  by  the  Fire"  in  America, 
and  having  had  the  play  taken  from 
her  and   given  to   Miss  Barrymore. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact.  Miss  Terry  never  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving's  latest  book  is 

wanted  to  play  "Alice  Sit  by  the  Fire."  "Occasional    Papers.    Dramatic    and 

Mr.  Barrie  wrote  it  for  her,  and  she  Historical,"     It  is   made   up  of  lec- 

played  it  in  London,  but  under  pro-  tures   on  the  English    stage   in   the 

test.     She  did  not  like  the  fiart  and  eighteenth   century   which   were   de- 

positively  refused  to  play  it  in  this  livered  before  the  Royal  Institution. 


S   CONVERSION  " 


country.     So  all  this  talk  about  her  Mr.    Irving   is   a   serious   and   grave 

bitter  disappointment  at    not  being  writer.      There   is   no   humor  in   his 

able    to    appear    over    here    as   the  touch.     He  takes  his  profession  seri- 

middle-aged  Alice  is  stuff  and  non-  ously,  and  when  he  writes  of  it  he 

sense.  writes    seriously.     In    this   book    he 


s  UoxTHLV,  by  A.  E.  SprauU 

MR.  HENRV  B.  IRVING 
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argues  that  the  eighteenth  century 
was  the  centurv  of  the  actor,  the 
reason  being  that  the  plays  were  so 
poor  that  the  actor  came  to  the  fore. 
He  does  not  think  that  we  could  en- 
dure to  see  acted  to-day  the  trage- 
dies that  were  the  staple  of  the 
eighteenth-century  theatre.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  the  actor  disap- 
peared behind  the  play.  To-day  the 
actor  disappears  behind  nothing.  He 
is  always  in  the  lime-light.  I  say  this, 
not  Mr.  Irving;  nor  do  I  mean  him. 
He  is  as  modest  as  he  is  gifted,  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

«^ 

BERKELEY  THEATRE  """-"-""* 
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3590  Bryant. 

••THE  DAY  BEFORE"  or 
THE  THAW-WHITE  TRAOBDY 

Evelyn  Nesbit  Thaw Ethel  Hunt 

Harry  Kendal  Thaw Wm.  D.  Corbett 

Stafford  White Al.  M.  De  Lisaer 

— followed  by — 
MAY    YOHB     in    MAMZELLE     CHAMPAONE 

The  above  outrageous  advertise- 
ment was  cut  trom  a  New  York 
newspaper  only  a  few  weeks  after 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Stanford  White, 
while  his  murderer  was  still  in  jail 
awaiting  trial.  Even  the  hardened 
sinners  of  this  free-and-easy  town 
revolted,  and  the  disgraceful  ex- 
hibition was  closed  before  the  general 
public  had  time  to  realize  what  an 
insult  had  been  flung  in  the  face  of 
decency. 

OS 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers  has 
written  an  absorbing  story  in  **The 
Fighting  Chance,"  and  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  managers  and  the 
dramatizers  are  after  it.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  on  the  stage  Mr. 
Chambers's  characters  should  seem 
more  **the  real  thing"  than  did 
those  of  Mrs.  Wharton.  And  yet 
between  covers  the  men  and  women 
of  **The  House  of  Mirth"  have  more 
the  air  of  the  so-called  ** smart  set" 
than  those  of  Mr.  Chambers  have, 
even  though  he  not  only  gives  us  their 
thoughts,  but  permits  us  to  read 
from  the  pages  of  their  account-books. 
We  know  now,  if  we  never  knew 
before,    the    brands    of    cigars    and 


cigarettes  smoked  by  the  multi- 
millionaires, the  names  of  their  fa- 
vorite wines  and  whiskeys,  and  the 
varied  duties  of  their  servants.  All 
of  this  is  useful  in  a  country  where 
the  poorest  man  hopes  to  be  among 
the  richest  in  time,  notwithstand- 
ing  his  loudly  expressed  socialistic 
sentiments. 

at 

This  is  the  latest  portrait  of  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps  Ward.  It  was 
taken  in  September  at  her  home  in 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.  It  is  many 
years  since  Mrs.  Ward  has  had  a 
picture  taken,  and  I  think  our  readers 
will  be  interested  to  see  how  one  of 
their  favorite  authors  looks.  The 
collie  in  the  picture  is  the  original  of 
the  one  in  her  new  novel,  "The  Man 
in  the  Case,"  and  the  other  dog  is 
**Trixy." 

Of 

A  lady  who  signs  herself  **A 
Georgian"  sends  me  this  interesting 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  Owen  Wister's  popular  novel: 

After  reading  the  excellent  criticism 
of  "Lady  Baltimore"  in  your  magazine 
for  November,  by  Selene  Ayer  Armstrong, 
I  feel  constrained  to  tell  you  the  facts  about 
the  much-talked-of  cake.  The  cake  was 
first  made  in  Baltimore  by  Miss  Buchanan, 
a  lady  famous  for  many  excellent  cakes. 
She  gave  the  recipe  to  Miss  Ravenel  of 
Charleston.  When  Miss  Ravenel  first  of- 
fered the  cake  to  some  of  her  friends,  they 
exclaimed,  '*How  delicious!  What  do  you 
call  it?"  Miss  Ravenel  replied,  "I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  it ;  the  recipe  was  given 
to  me  by  a  lady  in  Baltimore."  **Why, 
then,  we  will  call  it  Lady  Baltimore,"  they 
all  said  in  a  chorus.  And  this  is  the  true 
explanation  of  this  name,  now  so  famous. 

All  Southerners  echo  every  word  of 
praise  that  has  been  given  to  this  charming 
story,  so  full  of  sympathy  and  comprehen- 
sion of  Southern  problems.  In  the  whole 
book  there  is  but  one  "slip  up,"  and  that  is 
when  the  author  speaks  of  a  "black  ser- 
vant." To  a  Southerner  that  is  tautology. 
There,  one  never  thinks  of  a  servant  as 
anything  but  blackl 
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Two  among  the  most  successful 
plays  on  the  boards  in  New  York 
to-day  are  by  American  authors, 
and  ar6  their  first  plays.  One,  "The 
Great  Divide,'*  is  written  by  a  man, 
Mr.  William  Vaughn  Moody,  and  the 
other,  **The  Three  of  Us,"  by  Miss 
Rachel  Crothers ;  and  both  are  mining 
plays,  that  is,  the  scenes  are  laid  in 
the  mining  countries  of  the  West, 
and  the  principal  characters  are 
mining  people.  When  I  first  heard 
that  Mr.  Moody  had  written  a  play 
I  naturally  supposed,  judging  by 
what  he  had  already  published, 
that  it  would  be  a  poetic  drama. 
Instead  of  that  it  is  a  prose  melo- 
drama. When  it  was  finished  he  sent 
it  to  a  friend  in  Chicago,  who  gave 
it  to  Miss'  Anglin,  who  was  then 
playing  in  that  city,  to  read. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  Miss 
Anglin  had  accepted  it;  within  forty- 
eight  hours  she  had  put  it  on  the 
stage  for  a  trial  performance.  It  made 
a  sensation,  but  in  its  construction 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory  to 
the  author  or  the  actress;  so  Mr. 
Moody  put  it  under  his  arm  and 
went  off  to  Windsor,  Vermont,  for 
the  summer,  and  amid  the  encour- 
aging suriKJundings  of  that  inter- 
esting colony,  he  not  only  rewrote 
but  renamed  the  play.  Its  first 
name  was  **  A  Sabine  Woman"  which 
did  not  fit  it  exactly;  but  "The  Great 
Divide"  not  only  fits  it  but  is  a 
much  more  attractive  name  and  has 
done  its  part  to  help  the  play.  The 
Princess  Theatre,  where  Miss  Anglin 
and  Mr.  Miller  are  playing  in  "The 
Great  Divide,"  is  one  of  the  smallest 
in  town,  but  nevertheless  it  holds 
more  money  each  week  than  almost 
any  other  theatre.  Mr.  Moody  used 
to  be  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  but  he  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship a  year  or  two  ago,  and  as 
far  as  the  earning  of  money  goes  I 
think  he  is  very  well  satisfied  with 
having  left  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing for  the  profession  of  play-writing. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Moody 
is  not  as  enthusiastic  an  admirer 
of  his  play  as  is  the  general  public, 
and  intends  to  write  a  poetic  drama 


before  long  that  will  be  more  pleasing 
to  himself  than  is  his  melodrama. 
Whether  it  will  be  more  pleasing 
to  the  general  public  is  another 
question. 

Miss  Crothers,  whose  play,  "The 
Three  of  Us,"  has  made  such  a  great 
success,  was  a  teacher  in  Mrs.  Wheat- 
croft's  dramatic  school.  She  oc- 
casionally tried  her  hand  at  short 
plays  for  the  pupils  of  the  school  to 
act  in;  when,  finally,  she  wrote  "The 
Three  of  Us,"  she  took  the  MS.  to 
Miss  Marbury,  the  well-known  pla}''- 
broker;  to  dispose  of  for  her.  Miss 
Marbury  had  the  play  for  nearly  two 
years,  but  she  could  not  convince 
any  of  the  managers  that  it  was  a 
good  one.  Some  liked  it  a  little  and 
came  almost  to  the  point  of  accepting 
it;  others  did  not  like  it  at  all;  and 
Miss  Crothers  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  all  thoughts  of  writing 
plays  and  going  back  to  teaching. 
She  felt  very  much  discouraged,  but 
Miss  Marbury  told  her  there  were 
still  other  managers  and  to  keep  up 
her  spirits.  One  day,  when  she  was 
feeling  particularly  blue,  she  was 
walking  up  Fifth  Avenue  with  Miss 
Marbury,  and  talking  about  her  dis- 
couragements, when  a  clean,  crisp 
one-dollar  bill  came  sailing  through 
the   air   and    fell    at    her    feet. 

She  looked  all  round:  there  was 
no  one  near  who  could  have  dropped 
it.  She  looked  up  at  the  windows 
and  saw  no  one.  "That  is  meant 
for  you,"  said  Miss  Marbury.  "It 
is  a  good  omen;  it  means  that  money 
will  be  thrown  at  your  feet.  Pick 
it  up,  and  see  if  things  don't  change 
from  now  on.  "  Miss  Crothers  cheered 
up,  put  the  dollar  bill  in  her  pocket, 
and  later  in  the  day  called  at  Miss 
Marburv's  orlice,  where  she  learned 
that  Mr.  Walter  N.  Lawrence  had 
accepted  her  play  and  was  going 
to  produce  it  with  Miss  Carlotta 
Nillson  in  the  leading  part.  "The 
Three  of  Us"  made  an  instant 
success,  and  Miss  Crothers  has  more 
engagements  to  write  plays  than 
she  can  fulfil  for  many  long  months. 
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UR.  WILLIAM  VAUGHN   MOODY 

Author  o(  "Th*  Crtu  Dl™le'" 

(Sksuhed  from  life  by  B.  M.  Rabjuaa) 
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With  these  stories  of  success,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  men  and  women 
peg  away  at  play-writing;  but  the 
stories  of  discouragement  and  failure 
are  so  many  more  that  I  think  the 
best  advice  that  one  could  give  to 
the  embryo  playwright  is  to  go  into 
some  other  business. 

In  his  new  play,  **  Kate,  a  Comedy," 
first  published  as  a  book,  Mr.  Bronson 
Howard  tries  a  new  and  suggestive 
experiment.  He  has  not  altered  his 
dialogue,  but  gives  it  with  the  omis- 
sion of  all  the  usual  stage  directions,  in 
place  of  which  there  is  a  running  com- 
ment intended  to  explain  the  action 
to  the  reader.  If  plays  are  again  to 
be  considered  as  literature,  something 
of  this  sort  must  be  done. 

You  will  often  hear  it  said  that  no 
one  can  make  a  reputation  nowadays 
by  writing  essays,  and  yet  the  con- 
trary has  been  proved  more  than 
once.  We  have  a  number  of  bril- 
liant essayists — not  only  brilliant, 
but  popular — and  the  number  is 
increasing.  The  most  difficult  form 
of  writing  to  make  a  reputation  by 
is  book-reviewing,  and  yet  Miss  Mary 
Moss  has  made  a  widespread  repu- 
tation for  herself  as  a  critic  of  books. 
Most  of  Miss  Moss's  criticisms  appear 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  They  are  not 
cut-and-dried  reviews  of  books,  nor 
are  they  gentle  amblings  along  the 
pleasant  paths  of  literature,  such 
as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crothers  indulges  in. 
They  are  rather  slashing  reviews,  for 
Miss  Moss  has  no  fear  of  speaking 
her  mind  about  certain  novelists  be- 
fore whom  the  average  reader  bows 
down  and  worships. 

Miss  Moss  lives  in  a  pretty  suburb  of 
Philadelphia — ^which  city  is  the  home 
also  of  another  well-known  woman 
writer  of  essays,  Miss  Agnes  Repplier. 
Miss  Moss  will  tell  you  that  the  only 
unusual  thing  about  her  is  that  she 
still  lives  in  the  house  she  was  bom 
in.  This,  with  a  natural  taste  for 
roving,  has  probably  caused  the 
internal    commotion    which     makes 


restless  people  take  to  pen  and  ink. 
It  has  also  led  her,  whenever  possible, 
to  frequent  the  society  of  practical 
rovers — gypsies  and  the  like.  The 
gypsies  in  her  novel,  '*The  Poet  and 
the  Parish,"  were  more  or  less  studied 
at  first  hand,  not  in  Borrow,  Leland, 
or  Whyte  Melville,  but  on  the  road. 
Miss  Moss  tells  me  (confidentially) 
that  the  object  of  her  secret  am- 
bition is  to  foster  an  emotional  ex- 
pression in  American  fiction.  Being, 
however,  quite  as  emotionally  hide- 
bound as  the  rest  of  her  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  chances  are  all 
against  fulfilment,  but  she  at  least 
hopes  to  accomplish  something  by 
constant  iteration  of  the  fact  that 
emotion  (not  sentimentality)  is  a 
thing  rather  to  desire  than  to  subdue. 

Of 

England  has  only  recently  dis- 
covered our  Dr.  Crothers,  and  it  finds 
him  just  what  we  have  found  him  to 
be — *'  a  causeur,  a  chatter,  a  cultivated 
person  who  takes  you  aside  and 
talks  as  he  will,  starting  from  a  given 
topic,  but  leaving  it  when  he  wishes 
to,  talking  round  and  about  it, 
always  freshly,  usually  with  some 
pleasing  paradox,  sometimes  bril- 
liantly." From  America,  continues 
the  Academy y  come  more  books  of  such 
essays  than  from  all  the  English 
publishers  put  together.  The  essay 
or  occasional  paper,  it  adds  sor- 
rowfully, **is  becoming  rarer  and 
rarer  in  England."  Yet  England 
still  has  her  Andrew  Lang — and 
long  may  he  wave! 

And  does  England  forget  Mr.  A.  C. 
Benson,  the  gifted  son  of  the  late 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  .»*  Could 
our  own  Dr.  Crothers  write  more 
delightfully  than  Mr.  Benson  has 
done  in  '*  From  a  College  Window," 
and  **The  Upton  Letters"?  The 
Bensons  are  all  writers,  but  very 
unlike;  for  where  could  you  find 
two  books  more  unlike  than  "The 
Upton  Letters"  and  ''Dodo"?  and 
yet  they  were  written  by  broth- 
ers.     The  clergyman  brother  writes 
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also,  but  neither 
"  Upton  Letters  " 
nor  "  Dodos." 

Mr.  Enoch 
Knight,  bom  in 
New  England  but 
living  in  Califor- 
nia, writes  from 
his  home  in  Los 
Angeles : 

"The  tables  given 
by  a  contributor 
concerning  the 
reading  habit,  ap- 
pearing in  your 
November  num- 
ber, do  not  seem 
to  me  conclusive, 
or  very  convincing, 
.  although  they  flat- 
ter my  pride  as 
a-  New  Englander. 
If  one  community 
be    old    and   rich, 

with  its  households  snapshot  of  miss  mary  moss 

stored  with  books, 

Lmi?v  Hh™r?«  ^■"^'^  and  poor,  and  almost  universal  student  habit  where 
t  na^u  a[rv  \  **'"'^'  °J  the  uture.  cold  reigns  two  thirds  of  the  year. 
It   naturally   happens    that,    if   each     and  the  hearth  becomes  the  centre  if 

bS;  w7hr.\P"^''^  ''^^^^>''  "'''''  "^^  '^'  '^"^^  --^^'^^  boys  and  2r 

.hT„  ■      u   b?,t^'*'^n  o«t  in  the  new  gather,  hungry  for  books/' 

than  in  the  old  community.     Indeed 

a  careful  study  of  library  circulation  ^ 

howTver  thkt  oeonl"''-     '^'^  /'"T"'  ^  ^^"  ^^^"^  London  that  Mr.  John 

simpl7becaus?  Sev  tL^'"'^';'^'^''''  Galsworthy,  the  author  of  that  clever 

•books  WtT  ou?Ll,^        *  ""^V^  "°'''^''  "'^he  Island  Pharisees."   and 

be  muHr^l,;  If                u^'^^'  '^'''''^  that  later,  cleverer  novel,  "  The  Man 

cLnHnL'S  :"reg;onl  'inha^biS  "^  ^^^^^''^  '^!,^^'^^^"  ^  P'^^''^'"" 
merely  because  they  g,"  ma?nly  o  the  Tnd  W  ''1°'^'''^  °"  ^^P^^"'"^^^  ^Sth. 
town  p  ,      ^if  ,,pp,/  %l';^     Tt^:k'rnntT.rZZ:fi:L''7t 

rS  ,h        "  ™>' ''.'•"^'hold  a  read-  bratish  man  out  of  work  2o  ?e?eTve 

Sr-Xsocda'lK  "S  °  "'"T"  °'  ""'  y'-^'diHe.^.t  treatment  fir  praSa  11^ 

th/rT^?.'^      .t5        ,f  "T''*' '"■""■  i<ientical  misdemeanors.     Tlic  youne 

M™rs    fife    Jr  I    '   "!'"     °"™  E="«™an.   Master  Jacl<   Bartit'wkk^ 


Phoiagraph  by  H.  Abbon.  Lindlicld 

Mr.  A,  C.  B™»ii  The  Rev.  S 

sents  a  temptation  to  the  hungry 
husband  of  the  caretaker,  who  robs 
him  of  his  silver  cigarette-case,  and 
a  purse  containing  seven  sovereigns, 
which  as  a  matter  of  fact  young  Jack 
nad  himself  appropriated  in  a  spirit  of 
troJic  from  the  above-mentioned  lady. 
The  poHce  are  put  on  the  trail  of  the 
silver  box  and  the  history  of  the  purse 
very  nearly  comes  to  hg'ht.     A  clever 


solicitor,  however,  saves  the  honor  of 
the  Barthwicks  and  the  charwoman's 
husband  is  sent  up  for  a  month,  thus 
dragging  the  hard-working  wife  and 
her  children,  from  their  already  hope- 
less poverty,  down  one  more  stage 
on  the  bottomless  ladder  of  miserj'. 
Everyone  in  the  play  is  kindly;  no 
one  means  any  harm;  and  the  scenes 
move  with  quiet  naturalness.  Those 
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who  have  read  "The  Island  Phari- 
sees" will  know,  however,  that  this 
play  must  be  a  grim  and  searching 
indictment  of  modem  society.  **The 
Silver  Box"  has  been  well  received  by 
critics  and  playgoers,  and  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy, who  has  only  recently  dis- 
covered that  he  could  write  novels, 
may  yet  find  himself  in  the  first  rank 
of  dramatists. 

OS 

Mr.  E.  Hamilton  Bell  is  one  of 
many  who  took  exception  to  **The 
Anglo-Saxon  Myth,"  published  some 
months  ago  in  The  Critic.  Mr.  Bell 
has  been  particularly  annoyed  by  the 
insinuation  of  rudeness  on  the  part 
of  the  late  William  Morris,  and  he 
ventures  to  take  issue  with  the  writer 
of  the  article  on  the  point  concerning 
**one  who  was  both  an  artist  and  a 
gentleman  ": 

I  knew  Mr.  William  Morris  personally 
during  a  good  many  years,  and  knew  him 
too  well  to  believe  anyone's  assertion  that 
he  spoke  of  any  master  of  any  craft  **  with 
a  sneer,"  still  less  of  one  who  was  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land  at  his  own — Mr.  Morris's 
— invitation.  For  all  that  was  bad  or  mean 
he  had  a  noble  scorn  and  a  magnificent 
faculty  of  annihilatory  wrath,  but  he 
never  sneered  even  at  what  he  de- 
spised. 

It  is  claimed  that  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes, 
the  young  English  poet,  is  one  of  the 
few  who  have  found  it  possible  in 
these  days  to  earn  a  livelihood  by 
writing  poetry.  The  number  of  poets, 
English  or  American,  who  make 
anything,  much  less  a  livelihood, 
out  of  their  poetry,  you  could  count 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Of 
living  American  verse  -  writers,  Mr. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  is  invariably 
quoted  as  the  one  who  makes  a 
living,  and  a  good  one,  by  writing 
poetry.  The  best -known  woman 
poet  in  America  told  me  not  long 
ago  that  she  never  made  a  dollar 
from  her  books.  Her  verse  when 
published  in  magazine  form  of  course 
pays  her  somethmg;  but  there  has 


never  been  any  money  for  her  or  her 
publishers  in  her  books.  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips,  in  England,  is  supposed  to 
make  money  by  his  poetry ;  not  wholly 
as  poetry,  but  mainly  as  drama.  If 
young  Mr.  Noyes  can  make  money 
by  his  verse  he  is  to  be  congratulated. 

English  critics  are  very  enthusiastic 
over  his  work;  more  enthusiastic 
than  are  the  American  reviewers.  A 
volume  of  his  verse  has  just  been 
published  over  here,  and  it  contains 
much  that  is  striking.  It  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  me  particularly 
original  verse,  though  it  is  pleasing 
and  clever.  There  is  more  fire  and 
flame,  more  of  the  real  thing,  in  one 
poem  of  the  late  Laurence  Hope, 
than  in  a  whole  volume  of  Mr.  Noyes's 
verse,  and  there  is  more  of  the  classic 
touch  in  one  verse  of  Mr.  William 
Watson,  though  I  am  not  among  his 
most  ardent  admirers,  than  in  a 
whole  bookful  of  Mr.  Noyes's  poetry. 
Mr.  Noyes  has  been  compared  to 
this  one  and  that  one  among  the 
great  poets,  but  I  think  this  is  simply 
because  the  reviewers  have  found 
an  echo  of  the  dead  and  gone  great 
in  what  he  has  written.  I  would  not 
belittle  his  verse,  because  I  like  all 
that  I  have  read  of  it;  but  I  am  yet 
of  the  opinion  that  the  great  poet 
is  still  to  come. 

«3« 

The  late  Carl  Schurz  must  have 
** smiled  among  the  shades,**  on  the 
evening  of  November  21st,  when  his 
memory  was  celebrated  at  a  great 
meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 
The  occasion  was  made  noteworthy 
by  the  distinction  of  the  speakers 
who  bore  tribute  to  the  remarkable 
qualities  of  one  of  the  foremost 
public  men  of  his  day — easily  first 
among  foreign-bom  American  citi- 
zens of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr. 
Choate,  who  presided,  said  it  was  not 
a  memorial  service,  but  a  celebration; 
Mr.  Cleveland — introduced  as  the 
foremost  American  citizen  of  to-day, 
— President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  Mr. 
Bonaparte,  Dr.  Washington,  and  two 
distinguished  German  professors  vied 
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with  one  another  in  eulogizing  a  picture,  but  in  reading  her  Remin- 
political  leader,  orator,  and  author  iscences,  a  delightful  book  full  of 
whose  achievements  in  two  countries     gossip  of  the  past.     The  book  is  not 
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had  made  him  fainous  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
Mr.  Schurz,  an  ardent  lover  of  music, 
would  have  appreciated  the  singing 
of  the  Liederkranz  Society  and  the 
playing  of  the  Symphony  Society 
orchestra.  Mr,  Gilder's  poem,  read 
on  this  occasion,  will  be  found  on 
Another  page. 

I  have  recently  spent  a  few  pleasant 
hours  with  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill.  Not 
in  the  presence  of  the  original  of  this 


all  gossip  however.  It  contains  some 
moralizing  on  changes  in  manners 
and  in  customs  which  is  particularly 
interesting.  "What  was  luxury 
fifty  years  ago,"  she  says,  "is  now  the 
merest  comfort,  A'hilst  what  was  then 
considered  comfort  is  now  called 
squalor, "  Lady  Dorothy  knew  Glad- 
stone and  "Dizzy"  quite  intimately 
and  she  tells  us  all  the  pleasant  things 
she  knew  of  them.  There  is  no  bitter- 
ness in  her  book:  it  is  perfectly  amia- 
ble and  not  without  its  touches  of 
humor. 
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We  are  somewhat  prone  to  consider 
that  Americans  hold  a  monopoly  of 
puritan  virtues,  and  that  other  na- 
tions, more  especially  the  French, 
have  absorbed  all  the  cardinal  vices. 
But  Th.  Bentzon  (Mme.  Blanc)  does 
not  share  our  opinions,  for  she  says 
in  the  Reviie  des  Deux  Mondes  that 
Mrs.  Wharton  deserves  double  praise, 
"first  because  she  has  written  per- 
haps the  best  novel  that  has  ap- 
peared this  year  in  English,  and 
then  because  she  has  furnished  an 
excellent  reply  to  .the  accusations  of 
immorality  that  continue  to  shower 
on  our  French  novels,  'the  wicked 
French  novels.  *  " 

If  painting  very  bad  morals  with  the 
detachment  and  accent  of  personal  in- 
difference that  characterize  the  school 
of  Flaubert  constitutes  what  is  called 
immorality,  **The  House  of  Mirth"  is  as 
immoral  as  the  boldest  Parisian  novel. 
A  self-styled  grand  monde  .  .  .  adds  the 
w^orst  coarseness  to  the  other  vices  gener- 
erally  attributed  to  the  group  which, 
in  all  the  capitals  of  the  world,  lives  only 
for  pleasure.  It  appears  that  in  New 
York,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  men  are  capable 
of  coveting  other  men's  wives,  but  for  that, 
they  must  be  under  the  excitement  of 
cocktails  or  whiskey;  the  women  will  be 
coquettish  and  easy  on  occasion,  but  when 
they  cojnpromise  themselves,  it  is  only 
in  order  to  pay  the  bills  of  their  dress- 
makers, if  the  natural  banker,  the  husband, 
proves  insufficient  for  the  occasion. 

This  is  good  hitting;  but  there  is 
still  another  evil  that  we  complain 
of  in  Europeans,  but  which,  never- 
theless, we  have  adopted  ourselves, 
and  with  national  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm have  carried  to  a  point  that 
has  caused  Europe  to  turn  upon  us 
as  the  authors  of  the  offence. 

The  tip  [continues  Mme.  Blanc]  holds 
a  large  place  in  social  intercourse.  There 
aie  special  agents,  who  have  no  other 
lesourceF,  but  who  thus  succeed  in  leading 
easy  lives,  while  no  serious  reprobation  is 
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attached  to  their  manoeuvres.  This  spe- 
cies of  intrigue  is,  however,  of  a  nature 
to  outrage  decent  people  much  more  than 
the  hackneyed  treachery  of  the  old 
adultery,  against  which  Anglo-Saxon  pru- 
dery has    battled,    and    which    may,    at 

least,  have  the  excuse  of  passion 

In  "The  House  of  Mirth,"  the  men  drink 
too  much,  and  the  women  show  too 
plainly  that  money  and  the  clothes  it 
permits  come  before  everjrthing. 

In  Selden,  she  sees  a  resemblance 
to  Mr^.  Wharton  herself,  in  that  they 
both  live  in  the** smart  set* 'without 
being  of  it.  The  others,  she  says,  are 
like  flies  who  have  got  into  a  bottle, 
but  for  whom  getting  out  is  another 
affair.  **The  characteristic  trait  of 
Selden,  and  apparently  of  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton, is  that  they  have  never  lost 
sight  of  the  outlet."  The  vulgarity 
of  wealth  in  America  has  also  made 
an  impression  on  our  French  critic; 
nor  is  she  the  first  who  has  been 
so  impressed.  There  are  vulgar  nou- 
veaux  riches  everywhere,  but  most  of 
the  characters  in  **The  House  of 
Mirth"  would  scorn  being  considered 
*'nouveaux,"  as  they  would  despise 
not  being  rich;  but  outsiders  cannot 
see  much  difference  between  them. 

Rosedale  gravitated  towards  the  beau- 
tiful Lily,  but  instinctive  repugnance  .  .  . 
made  her  repulse  this  Jew  as  "impossible." 
Later  on,  when  we  come  to  know  some  of 
the  men  who  compose  the  beau  monde 
of  New  York,  we  ask. ourselves  why.  .  .  . 
Elsewhere  than  in  the  land  of  the  dollar 
the  distinctions  of  caste  may  sometimes 
seem  impertinent,  but  they  are  founded 
on  plausible  reasons,  while  here  the  line  is 
drawn  in  so  singularly  arbitrary  a  manner 
that  one  cannot  help  laughing  at  the  pre- 
judices of  a  false  aristocracy.  They  are 
thus  particularly  explained  by  a  young 
girl: — "I  have  within  me  aspirations  in- 
herited from  my  ancestors;  the  puritanism 
of  New  Amsterdam  ,is  a  burden  to  me- 
I  feel  boiling  within  me  an  atavism  that 
goes  back  to  the  Court  of  Charles  II."  An 
ingenious   way   of    saying   that   she    feels 
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herself  made  for  a  life  of  gallantry!  .  .  . 
All  these  American  husbands  seem  to  be 
drawn  from  the  same  model,  Gus  Trenor 
with  his  heavy  shoulders  and  carnivorous 
jaw,  George  Dorset,  dyspeptic  and  jealous; 
.  .  .  and  all  this  gay  world  is  swollen  with 
pride — not  the  pride  that  might  naturally 
be  inspired  in  its  possessor  by  so  much 
money,  but  by  a  really  amusing  aristo- 
cratic pride,  a  pride  that  makes  those  rich 
by  birth  pitilessly  repulse  the  newly  rich, 
whose  turn  will  soon  come,  doubtless, 
to  be  insolent  for  the  same  reason. 

But  the  most  offensive  things;  in 
Mme.  Blanc's  sight,  are  the  women's 
selling  themselves  for  love  of  dress; 
and  the  men's  love  of  drink.  **  Doubt- 
less there  are  some  women  in  Paris 
who  get  their  dressmakers'  bills  paid 
by  their  male  friends,  but  the  thing 
must  still  be  rarer  than  is  adultery 
in  the  American  grmtd  ntonde,  so 
abominably  corrupt  otherwise.  .  .  . 
Lily  received  .  .  .  just  enough  to 
return  Gus  Trenor  the  money  that 
he  boasted  of  having  given  her, 
for  the  discretion  of  this  gentleman 
was  not  proof  against  a  cocktail." 
The  writer  of  these  caustic  remarks 
on  le  monde  ou  I  'on  s  \imtise  in 
America  does  not  judge  us  solely 
by  '*The  House  of  Mirth.*'  She 
has  spent  many  months  among  us 
intimately. 

Happily  we  really  knew  many  Americans 
before  meeting  the  icy  Selden  and  Gus 
Trenor,  the  scarcely  responsible  brute, 
.  .  .  and  the  crazy  Dorset,  too  cowardly 
to  disown  his  wife  when  she  behaves  in- 
famously. .  .  .  and  Jack  Stepney,  the 
viveur,  who  accepts  money  for  introducing 
people  to  society,  .  .  .  and  Xcd  Silverton 
.  .  .  During  long  periods  passed  in  the 
United  States  we  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  guests  of  this 
house,  either  men  or  women;  it  is  true 
that  we  have  seen  a  certain  number  of 
them  in  Paris,  but  they  have  given  us  the 
impression  of  being  voluntary  exiles,  who, 
incapable  of  living  a  serious  life  in  their 
own  country,  came  to  spoil  our  morals 
by  their  miserable  examples.     And  must 


we  not  here  insist  on  the  debt  of  gratitude 
that  the  parents  of  French  daughters,  a 
little  too  Americanized,  owe  to  Mrs. 
Wharton?  Far  from  forbidding  these 
girls  to  read  the  scandalous  history  of 
Lily  Bart,  they  should  hold  it  up  to  them 
as  a  warning;  they  would  see  what  they 
would  lose  in  imitating  the  dazzling 
American  and  her  like  ....  Only  the  neces- 
sity of  working  can  legitimately  emancipate 
our  young  girls,  because  work  itself  is  the 
best  of  protections;  the  others  will  not 
only  lose  happiness,  like  Lily  Bart,  but 
also  a  grace  that  nothing  can  replace.  This 
is  the  moral  that  we  in  France  draw  from 
Mrs.  Wharton's  book;  and  England,  also, 
poisoned  by  bridge,  will  find  good  advice 
addressed  to  her  dowagers  and  young 
people.  As  for  America  herself,  she  is 
justly  proud  of  being  able  to  add  to  the 
list  of  her  novelists  the  name  of  an  ex- 
quisite writer,  above  all  a  woman;  she 
rejoices  also  that  the  vices  of  the  few  are 
exposed  once  with  such  cruel  frankness. 
All  that  she  might  have  wished  is  that  in 
the  background  of  "The  House  of  Mirth," 
in  which  only  an  infinite  fraction  of 
society  appears — what  she  voluntarily 
calls  bad  company — the  mass  of  respect- 
able people  might  have  been  seen. 

It  is  thus  that  our  "smart  set" 
strikes  the  people  to  whom  we  are  so 
virtuously  superior.  It  is  refreshing 
to  see  ourselves  held  up  as  warnings 
to  French  demoiselles,  and  patterns 
of  the  evils  of  unlimited,  undigested 
wealth.  But  it  is  not  likely  to  reach 
the  ears  of  the  dwellers  in  **The 
House  of  Mirth,"  for  apparently  not 
one  of  them  ever  reads  a  book;  nor 
would  they  have  intelligence  enough 
to  recognize  their  own  portraits  if 
they  did.  And  there  is  hope  for  us, 
for  we  are  still  a  very  new  people, 
and  in  time  rich  Americans  will  be- 
come accustomed  to  their  money, 
and  learn  the  vulgarity  of  flinging 
it  away  on  senseless  amusements. 
Meanwhile,  we  cannot  wonder  if 
Europe  occasionally  gives  us  a  few 
digs,  nor,  with  **The  House  of 
Mirth"  before  us,  can  we  indignantly 
repel  her  accusations. 
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The  latest  Life  of  this  great 
traveller  and  student  is  that  consci- 
entious but  provoking  thing,  an  im- 
partial biography.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  an  excellent  memoir  can  be 
written  except  with  enthusiasm  or  at 
least  sympathy  —  Boswell's  ** John- 
son" and  Carlyle's  "Cromwell"  are 
instances  that  come  at  once  to  mind. 
Soon  after  his  death  Lady  Burton 
wrote  a  Life  of  her  husband  which, 
although  inaccurate  and  adoring, 
makes  us  at  least  see  him  as  he 
was.  Mr.  Wright  has  given  his  sub- 
ject patient  research,  and  has  treated 
it  so  exhaustively  that  his  work  is 
valuable;  but  no  man  ever  needed 
more  than  Burton  to  be  dealt  with 
by  one  who  loved  and  understood 
him,  and  while  a  carving-knife  is  an 
extremely  useful  implement,  its  judg- 
ment as  to  a  Damascus  blade  could 
hardly  be  final. 

If  ever  there  was  an  extraordinary 
man,  it  was  Richard  Francis  Burton — 
a  being  entirely  out  of  place  in  Middle- 
Victorian  England.  Mr.  Wright  calls 
him  *'  the  last  of  the  demi-gods,*' 
but  is  sadly  troubled  because  he 
would  not  conform  to  mortal  rules. 
In  short,  his  mental  attitude  reminds 
one  of  Thackeray's  remark,  that 
when  a  woman  begins,  *'I  love  Jane 
as  a  sister,"  one  may  always  expect 
blame  to  follow.  Burton  was  rather 
the  last  of  the  heroic  wanderers  and 
chroniclers,  among  whom  are  Herod- 
otus and  Marco  Polo,  with  this 
difference,  that  his  tales,  except  when 
he  chose  to  exaggerate  against  hm- 
self,  may  be  trusted.  Certainly  no 
boy  could  have  had  a  more  un- 
fortunate bringing  up,  and  as  to 
this  all  accounts  agree  with  his  own. 
His  father,  who  had  served  imder  the 
much-buried  Sir  John  Moore  in  Sicily, 
and  afterwards  left  the  army  because 
of  illness,  cannot  have  been  altogether 
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commonplace,  as  we  are  told  that, 
having  fought  and  woimded  a  brother 
officer  in  a  duel,  he  nursed  him 
tenderly  till  he  ^was  well,  and  then 
called  him  out  again,  wounding  him 
the  second  time  so  seriously  that 
although  the  nursing  was  repeated, 
the  officer  remained  a  cripple  for 
life.  Burton  inherited  his  nomadic 
instinct  from  this  persistent  parent, 
who  dragged  his  family  about  Europe 
in  search  of  a  climate  that  suited  him, 
always  pulling  them  up  as  soon  as 
they  had  struck  root  anywhere. 

Richard,  the  eldest  of  three  children 
who  were,  as  he  says,  "devilets," 
was  bom  in  1821,  and  at  nineteen 
was  a  good  rider,  an  accomplished 
swordsman,  at  ease  in  a  lady's 
drawing-room,  and  able  to  chaff  the 
street  boys  of  France  and  Italy  in 
their  local  dialects,  besides  knowing 
Spanish,  B^amais,  Provencal  and 
modem  Greek.  His  father  had  the 
delightfully  humorous  idea  that 
these  acquirements  would  fit  him 
for  the  life  of  an  English  clergyman, 
but  when  he  went  up  to  be  examined 
at  Oxford  he  was  found  to  be  lam- 
entably deficient  as  to  classics,  he 
barely  knew  the  Lord's*  Prayer,  broke 
down  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  had 
never  even  heard  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

Skilful  coaching  and  his  own  gifts 
for  study  and  of  memory  got  him 
into  what  he  called  *' dog-holes  ot 
rooms"  at  Trinity  College,  and  there 
he  spent  his  first  months  in  tolerable 
content — rowing,  fencing,  shooting 
the  college  rooks  with  an  air-cane,  and 
walking  with  a  beloved  bull-terrier 
to  visit  a  pretty  gypsy  girl  who  held 
court  in  Bagley  Wood.  Presently  it 
occurred  to  him  to  study  Arabic  and 
Hindustani,  in  case  he  should  ever  be 
able  to  realize  his  dream  of  entering 
the  Indian  army ;  but  when  he  applied 
to  the  Regius  professor  of  Oriental 
Languages,    he    was    told    that     a 
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Professor  could  only  teach  a  class, 
not  a  single  pupil,  and  as  his  fellow 
undergraduates  were  not  troubled 
by  the  same  desire,  he  went  to  work 
alone.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
his  method  of  study,  but  one  needs 
also  to  catch  the  hare  of  his  talent. 

I  got  a  simple  grammar  and  vocabulary, 
marked  out  the  forms  and  words  which 
I  knew  were  absolutely  necessary,  and 
learnt  them  by  heart.  I  never  worked 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time, 
for  after  that  the  brain  lost  its  freshness. 
After  learning  some  three  hundred  words, 
easily  done  in  a  week,  I  stumbled  through 
some  easy  book-work,  and  imderlined 
every  word  that  I  wished  to  recollect. 
Having  finished  my  volume,  I  carefully 
worked  up  the  granmiar  minutiae,  and 
then  chose  some  other  work  whose  subject 
most  interested  me.  The  neck  of  the 
language  was  now  broken,  and  progress 
was  rapid.  If  I  came  across  a  new  sound, 
like  the  Arabic  Ghayn,  I  trained  my  tongue 
to  it  by  repeating  it  so  many  thousand 
times  a  day.  When  I  read,  I  invariably 
read  out  loud,  so  that  the  ear  might  aid 
memory. 

A  long  vacation  on  the  Continent 
made  him  very  imwilling  to  go  back 
to  Oxford,  with  the  prospect  of  holy 
orders  in  the  distance,  and  after  a 
few  more  months  there  he  deliberately 
got  himself  expelled  by  going  to 
some  races  which  were  forbidden,  and 
having  accomplished  his  purpose, 
drove  a  tandem  triumphantly  out  of 
Oxford — that  also  being  forbidden — 
in  April,  1842.  After  this  he  was  al- 
lowed to  choose  the  sword  instead  of 
the  surplice,  and  he  presently  found 
himself,  to  his  delight,  an  ensign  in  a 
regiment  of  Bombay  Native  Infantry. 

In  June  Burton  and  his  bull-terrier 
sailed  for  India;  and  there  he  came  at 
once  into  his  own,  studying  Eastern 
languages  twelve  hours  a  day,  and 
studying  also  native  life  in  all  its 
phases,  so  that  it  became  possible  for 
him  to  disguise  himself  as  a  half-bred 
Arab  peddler,  and  even  to  enter 
private  houses  with  his  pack.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  wanted  to  find 
out  the  truth  about  some  native 
practices,    and    as   Burton   was   the 


only  officer  who  could  speak  Sindi, 
he  was  sent  to  investigate.  He  re- 
ported minutely;  but,  unfortimately, 
this  official  document  found  its  way 
into  hands  for  which  it  was  not 
intended,  and  was  afterwards  used 
against  Burton,  on  the  sagacious 
principle  that,  as  he  described  vice, 
he  must  be  vicious  himself.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  deep  distrust 
of  him,  from  a  conventional  point 
of  view,  which  followed  him  all  his 
life,  and  stopped  his  advancement  at 
every  step.  He  had  the  idea,  many 
years  before  M.  Gamier,  that  mon- 
keys might  have  speech,  so  he 
collected  about  forty  of  them,  talked 
to  them  constantly,  and  compiled 
a  Simian  dictionary,  which  was 
afterwards  burned,  with  many  of 
his  early  collections,  in  a  storage 
warehouse.  When  an  insurrection 
threatened  he  applied  for  the  post  of 
interpreter,  but  although  he  had 
passed  brilliant  examinations  in  six 
native  languages,  his  tmlucky  report 
was  used  against  him,  and  a  man 
appointed  who  could  only  speak  one. 
Overwork  and  rage  made  Burton  so 
ill  that  he  was  shipped  off  to  England 
to  die,  but  men  like  him  are  hard  to 
kill  until  their  time  comes,  and  when 
he  landed  he  was  almost  well.  While 
on  a  long  visit  to  his  family  on  the 
Continent,  he  went  with  his  brother 
to  Boulogne,  and  one  day  he  saw 
some  English  girls  walking  on  the 
ramparts,  one  of  whom  was  a  beauty, 
tall,  with  dark  blue  eyes,  and  **  yards 
of  golden  hair."  He  chalked  on  a 
wall  "May  I  speak  to  you?"  and  she 
wrote  *'No,  mother  will  be  angry"; 
but  she  said  to  her  sister,  "That  man 
will  marry  me."  And  so  he  did, 
but  not  until  ten  years  later.  Lady 
Burton  says,  "He  was  five  feet  eleven 
inches  in  height,  very  broad,  thin 
and  muscular ;  he  had  very  dark  hair, 
black,  clearly  defined,  sagacious  eye- 
brows, a  brown  weather-beaten  com- 
plexion, straight  Arab  features,  a 
determined-looking  mouth  and  chin, 
nearly  covered  by  an  enormous  black 
moustache.  But  the  most  remark- 
able part  of  his  appearance  were  two 
large  black  flashing  eyes  with  long 
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lashes,  that  pierced  you  through  and 
through."  He  was  said  to  have  "the 
brow  of  a  god,  the  jaw  of  a  devil, "  and 
he  had  also  a  wonderful  speaking 
voice,  deep  and  very  musical. 

Although  Burton  admired  his  future 
wife,  the  lightning  of  love  had  not 
struckhim  soconvincingly ,  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  his  leave  prolonged 
he  started  off  to  carry  out  a  plan 
made  before  he  left  Sind,  of  crossing 
Arabia  from  Mecca  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  He  decided  to  visit  Medina 
and  Mecca  in  the  disguise  of  a 
pilgrim,  made  every  possible  pre- 
paration, even  learning  how  to 
make  horseshoes  and  shoe  a  horse, 
and  then  left  England  without  any 
formal  farewells,  which  he  always 
hated.  How  Mirza  Abdullah  of 
Bushire,  carrying  his  life  in  his  hand, 
saw  the  Holy  Places  of  Islam,  he  told 
in  the  **  Pilgrimage  to  Al-Medinah  and 
Meccah,"  which  made  him  known  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  characteristic 
that  he  did  not  go  to  England  when 
it  came  out,  to  be  made  much  of,  but 
remained  in  the  East.  The  Power  of 
the  Desert  was  upon  him,  and  for 
nearly  four  years  he  explored,  wrote, 
and  fought,  when  fighting  was  neces- 
sary, like  a  demon,  although,  like 
most  very  strong  men,  he  was  never 
the  aggressor.  Then  he  came  back 
to  London,  and  met  Isabel  Arundell, 
the  handsome  girl  of  the  ramparts, 
the  first  time  by  accident,  and  after 
that  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  not 
accidentally.  Mr.  Wright  says  rather 
sneeringly:  **  According  to  Lady  Bur- 
ton, it  was  Burton  who  made  the  actual 
proposal,  and  it  is  just  possible." 
She  says  that  he  asked  her  if  she 
could  bear  to  leave  civilization,  and 
go  with  him,  bidding  her  take  time 
to  think  it  over;  but  she  said  **I 
don't  want  time  to  think  it  over — 
I've  been  thinking  it  over  all  these 
years,  and  my  answer  is  yes,  yes,  yes!" 

Mr.  Wright  insists  that  Burton 
was  of  a  cold  temperament  and 
looked  at  women  from  an  Oriental 
point  of  view,  requiring  only  beauty 
and  affection.  Both  of  these  his 
wife  brought  him;  she  was  so  ra- 
diantlv    handsome    that    when    she 


was  in  a  room,  "one  could  not  see 
any  one  else."  She  loved  Burton 
from  the  day  she  first  saw  him  until 
that  of  her  death,  and  the  great  word 
*' devotion, "  so  often  used  trivially, 
is  the  only  one  fit  for  her  magnificent 
self-surrender.  Mr.  Wright  scarcely 
does  her  justice.  After  speaking  of 
her  beauty  and  charm, '  and  saying 
that  she  had  an  excellent  heart,  he 
comments  frequently  on  her  failings, 
and  even  turns  her  to  ridicule.  She 
and  her  husband  were  photographed 
by  a  friend  in  their  garden,  toward 
the  end  of  his  life,  and  Mr.  Wright 
says:  "Lady  Burton  is  seen  nestling 
at  his  side  and  leaning  her  head 
against  his  shoulder.  She  had  grown 
uncomfortably  stout,  and  her  tight- 
fitting  dress  was  hard  put  to  it  to 
bear  the  strain.  Her  glorious  hair 
was  now  grown  gray  and  thin,  and 
it  was  generally  hidden  by  a  not 
very  becoming  yellowish  wig  with 
curls,  which  made  her  look  like  a 
magnified  Marie  Antoinette."  This 
reminds  one  of  the  cold-blooded  com- 
ment of  Froude  on  Mary  Stuart *s 
false  braids,  when  the  executioner 
was  holding  up  her  head. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  Arundells,  who  were  poor,  and 
devout  Catholics,  did  not  approve 
of  the  engagement;  and  as  the 
Geographical  Society  had  induced 
Lord  Clarendon  to  grant  Government 
funds  for  Central  African  exploration, 
at  Burton's  instance,  he  went  off  sud- 
denly, again  without  any  leave-taking, 
and  having  picked  up  Captain  Speke, 
whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  second 
in  command,  they  landed  at  Zanzibar 
in  1856.  They  reached  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika in  1858,  and  Burton  believed 
they  had  found  the  source  of  the 
Nile ;  but  here  his  bad  genius  played 
him  another  trick.  Speke,  while 
exploring  without  him,  foimd  the 
larger  lake  which  Baker  afterwards 
called  Victoria  Nvanza,  and  insisted 
that  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile  were 
there,  and  that  he  was  their  dis- 
coverer. Quarrel  and  estrangement 
followed,  and  when  they  got  back  to 
Zanzibar  the  next  year,  Speke,  who 
was  worldly  wise,  sailed  straight  for 
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England,  claimed  all  the  credit  of 
the  expedition,  and  had  himself 
appointed  to  lead  another,  so  that, 
when  Burton  arrived,  he  fotmd  the 
ground  cut  from  imder  -him.  This 
was  hard — ^but  he  may  have  found 
some  compensation,  although  Mr. 
Wright  does  not  acknowledge  it, 
when  Isabel  Anmdell  **  rushed  into 
his  arms**  when  they  met,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  but  the  shadow 
of  himself,  and  twenty-one  attacks  of 
fever  had  made  him  look  *'  more  like  a 
mummy  than  a  man."  As  Mrs.  Arun- 
dell  still  held  out.  Burton  went  off  to 
Salt  Lake  City  for  some  months,  to 
study  Western  polygamy ;  on  his  return, 
he  and  Miss  Arundell  were  married 
quietly,  in  January,  1861.  Although 
Mr.  Wright  makes  her  out  a  fool, 
she  had  sense  enough  to  adapt 
herself  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a 
man  who  would  have  driven  most 
women  mad  within  a  year,  and  there 
is  not  the  least  proof  that  Burton  ever 
regretted  his  marriage.  He  made 
no  objection  to  her  following  her 
religion  fervently  and  it  seems  scarcely 
necessary  for  his  biographer  to  say, 
in  mentioning  that  Burton  once 
gave  her  five  pounds  to  have  masses 
said  for  the  soul  of  her  dead  brother, 
that  it  was  **  in  a  moment  of  weakness, 
as  one  might  give  a  child  a  penny 
to  buy  a  top."  Biuton  always  re- 
fused to  formulate  his  own  faith, 
but  he  believed  in  God,  and  tried 
to  do  what  was  fair  and  honorable, 
not  for  the  sake  of  reward,  but  because 
it  was  right.  Even  after  his  mar- 
riage, mysterious  rumors  about  his 
researches  into  the  hidden  life  of  the 
East  dogged  him  like  malignant 
afreets,  and  all  he  could  get  was  a 
consulship  at  Fernando  Po,  where 
the  climate  was  so  bad  that  it  had 
earned  the  place  the  cheerful  title  of 
"the  white  man's  grave,'*  and  as  he 
dared  not  take  his  wife,  they  were 
parted  little  more  than  six  months 
after  their  wedding. 

The  captains  of  ships  calling  at 
Santa  Isabel,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  were  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
charging their  cargoes  and  leaving 
again  without  giving  the  merchants 


time  to  answer  letters,  although 
the  ships'  papers  required  that  they 
should  stop  for  eighteen  hours  of 
daylight.  The  merchants  appealed 
to  Burton,  and  when  the  next  cap- 
tain came  into  his  ofl&ce,  saying 
hurriedly,  **  Now,  Consul,  be  quick 
with  my  papers;  I  want  to  be  off," 
Burton,  who  was  writing,  looked  up 
and  said,  **I  haven't  finished  my 
letters."  '*0h,**  said  the  captain 
with  an  oath,  **I  can't  wait  for 
them.**  Burton  mentioned  the  pro- 
vision in  the  papers,  but  the  cap- 
tain said  that  rule,  had  never  been 
enforced,  and  added  with  another 
oath  that  he  did  not  mean  to  stay. 
**Very  well,**  said  Burton,  "I  am 
going  straight  to  the  Governor's,  and 
if  you  go  one  minute  before  the 
prescribed  time  expires,  I  shall  fire 
two  gims,  one  across  your  bows,  and 
the  second  slap  into  you.'*  The 
merchants  had  no  further  trouble,  and 
Burton's  photograph,  taken  that  year, 
explains  why  the  captains  waited 
while  he  was  consul. 

After  various  expeditions  in  Africa, 
including  an  official  mission  to  the 
king  of  Dahomey,  he  was  transferred 
to  Santos  in  Brazil,  where  his  wife 
could  go  with  him,  and  in  1869, 
largely  owing  to  her  ceaseless  ef- 
forts, for  he  would  never  do  any- 
thing towards  his  own  advancement, 
he  was  sent  to  Damascus,  where 
they  spent  two  ideally  happy  years, 
making  many  friends,  including  the 
exiled  Abd  el  Kader.  But  peace  was 
not  yet  for  the  fighting  man.  By 
taking  the  part  of  a  small  native  sect 
which  he  thought  oppressed,  he 
imbroiled  himself  not  only  with  the 
authorities,  but  with  the  Jews,  the 
Greeks,  the  Druses,  and,  worst  of 
all  the  missionaries;  and  between 
them,  after  months  of  strife,  his 
opponents  managed  to  oust  him.  It 
was  then  that  he  sent  his  wife  the 
well-known  message,  **I  am  super- 
seded: pay,  pack,  and  follow/'  and 
rode  away  to  Beirut.  While  in 
Damascus  he  was  once  offered  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  give  an  opinion 
which  would  have  influenced  a  public 
transaction.     His    wife    says:    "My 
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husband  let  the  man  finish,  and 
then  said:  *I£  you  were  an  English- 
man and  a  gentleman,  I  would  pitch 
you  out  of  the  window,  but  as  you 
are  not,  you  may  pick  up  yotir  money 
and  walk  down  the  stair.*" 

For  some  time  after  their  recall  to 
England,  the  Burtons  had  to  endure 
official  neglect,  and  as  money  had 
always  nm  through  their  hands 
like  water,  they  were  very  hard  up, 
being  once  reduced  to  their  last 
fifteen  pounds.  On  their  way  to 
make  a  visit  in  the  country,  while 
alone  in  a  railway  carriage,  one  of 
the  precious  sovereigns  dropped  from 
Lady  Burton's  purse  and  lost  itself, 
whereupon  she  sat  down  on  the 
floor  and  cried,  and  the  man  who  had 
cowed  the  captains  sat  down  beside 
her  and  tried  to  comfort  her.  As  a 
Mr.  Lock  wanted  a  report  on  some 
sulphur  mines  in  Iceland  for  which 
he  had  a  concession,  Burton  took  a 
rim  over  there  to  make  it  for  him, 
and  while  he  was  away  he  was 
offered  the  post  of  consul  at  Trieste, 
just  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Charles 
Lever.  The  salary  was  seven  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  it  was  a  fall  after 
Damascus,  but  still  it  was  something; 
so  there  they  went,  in  1872.  Here 
his  biographer  writes  with  real  feeling: 

His  fate,  indeed,  was  a  hard  one.  The 
first  linguist  of  his  day,  for  he  spoke 
twenty-eight  languages  and  dialects,  he 
found  himself  relegated  to  a  third-class 
port,  where  his  attainments  were  absolutely 
valueless  to  anybody.  The  greatest  of 
travellers,  the  most  indefatigable  of  anthro- 
pologists, the  man  who  understood  the 
East  as  no  Englishman  has  ever  under- 
stood it,  was  set  to  do  work  that  in  those 
days  could  have  been  accomplished  with 
ease  by  any  raw  and  untravelled  govern- 
ment official  possessed  of  a  smattering 
of  German  and  Italian.  But  the  truth 
is,  Burton's  brilliant  acquirements  were 
really  a  hindrance  to  him.  The  morbid 
fear  of  genius  which  has  ever  been  incidental 
to  ordinary  Government  officialdom,  was 
at  that  time  particularly  prevalent.  The 
only  fault  to  be  found  with  Burton's 
conduct  at  Damascus  was  that,  instead 
of  serving  his  own  interests,  he  had  at- 


tempted to  serve  the  interests  of  his 
country  and  humanity.  By  trimming, 
temporizing,  shutting  his  eyes  to  enormities, 
and  touching  bribes,  he  might  have  re- 
tained his  post,  or  been  passed  on  to 
Constantinople. 

When,  time  after  time,  he  saw 
incompetent  men  advanced  to  po- 
sitions of  importance,  his  anger  was 
unrestrainable.  **Why,"  he  asked 
bitterly,  **are  the  Egyptian  donkey- 
boys  so  favourable  to  the  English?*' 
Answer,  **  Because  we  hire  more 
asses  than  any  other  nation." 

In  1877  his  friend,  General  Gordon, 
who  had  been  made  by  the  Khedive 
Governor  of  the  Soudan,  offered  him 
the  place  of  Governor  of  Darfur, 
with  a  much  higher  salary  than  he 
was  getting,  but  as  it  was  not  a 
permanent  position,  he  wisely  de- 
cUned.  His  post  had  at  least  the 
advantage  of  being  almost  a  sinecure, 
so  that  he  could  leave  it  often,  and 
for  almost  any  length  of  time.  When 
in  London  his  favourite  place  was 
the  Athenaeum  Club,  where  he  worked 
at  the  round  table  in  the  library 
for  hours,  writing  in  his  delicate 
hand.  (A  small  handwriting,  he  said, 
always  bespoke  the  man  of  audacity 
and  determination.)  The  Ubrarian 
of  the  Athenaeum  describes  him  as 
a  man  of  great  and  subtle  talent,  and 
very  urbane,  a  mixture  in  his  ap- 
pearance of  the  man-of-letters  -and 
the  soldier,  and  sums  him  up  as  *'a 
compound  of  a  Benedictine  monk,  a 
crusader,  and  a  buccaneer.'* 

Mr.  Wright  says  that  during  one 
of  Burton's  later  visits  to  England, 
he  committed  the  frightful  sin  of  con- 
tradicting Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  while 
dining  at  some  great  house,  under 
took  to  lay  down  the  law  on  Orient- 
al matters.  After  he  had  finished. 
Burton,  who  alone  had  disturbed 
the  respectful  silence  by  fidgetting 
considerably,  turned  to  him  and 
said,  *'I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, that  everything  you  hav€ 
said  is  absolutely  and  entirely  op* 
posite  to  fact."  As  soon  as  the 
rest  of  the  company  could  recover 
from  the  shock,   one   of  them  was 
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seen  scribbling  like  mad  on  a  menu 
card.  Presently  Burton  felt  it  tucked 
into  his  hand  under  the  table.  It 
read;  "Please  do  not  contradict  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Nobody  ever  does.*'  Mr. 
Wright  thinks  this  Itse-majesti  oc- 
curred in  1885,  and  as  Gladstone  was 
Premier  then,  it  may  possibly  have 
been  the  reason  why  Burton  could 
not  get  the  consulship  at  Morocco 
though  his  application  was  signed  by 
fifty  eminent  names.  He  received 
the  tardy  recognition  of  knight- 
hood in  1886,  and  died  at  Trieste 
in  October,  1890,  **the  greatest 
Oriental  scholar  that  England  ever 
neglected." 

His  last  few  years  were  made  com- 
fortable by  the  large  sum  which  his 
translation  of  the  "Arabian  Nights** 
brought  him.  Mr.  Wright  proves 
that  much  of  this  closely  followed 
that  of  his  friend  Mr.  Payne, 
published  shortly  before,  but  the 
voluminous  notes  were  all  Burton's 
own,  and  no  one  else  could  have 
written  them.  His  peculiar  sympathy 
with  the  East  made  him  treat 
everything  connected  with  human 
life,  normal  or  abnormal,  as  simply 
and  freely  as  an  Oriental  would 
have  done,  and  he  wrote  for  students 
of  anthropology  as  physicians  write 
for  students  of  medicine.  Neither 
work  is  meant  for  the  general  public, 
and  a  Latin  nation  would  have 
understood  him,  but  he  raised  a 
storm  of  horrified  protest  in  a  coun- 
try which  had  labelled  the  Song  of 
Songs  as  the  desire  of  the  Church  for 
her  Lord. 

After  her  husband's  death  Lady 
Burton  was  much  blamed  for  de- 
stroying the  manuscript  translation 
of  another  Eastern  book  **  The 
Scented  Garden,*'  which  he  had  just 


finished.  He  had  never  allowed  his 
wife  to  read  his  "Arabian  Nights,** 
saying  it  was  not  meant  for  any 
woman,  nor  for  most  men,  and  when 
she  went  over  his  papers,  as  he  had 
asked  her  to  do,  she  was  much 
shocked  at  this  last  work.  She 
hesitated  to  make  away  with  it,  but 
declared  that  he  appeared  to  her 
three  times,  ordering  her  to  do  so,  and 
only  then  she  threw  it  into  the  fire. 
Students  may  blame  her,  but  one 
should  remember  that,  although  she 
needed  money  badly,  this  foolish 
woman  deliberately  gave  up  six 
thousand  pounds — already  subscribed 
for  the  book, — ^in  order  to  save  her 
husband's  memory  from  further 
blame.  It  is  harder,  however,  for 
those  who  might  have  enjoyed  them 
to  forgive  her  for  destroying  also 
his  many  diaries. 

What  Burton  considered  the  great 
work  of  his  life  must  always  remain 
shut  away  from  general  readers,  but 
his  books  of  travel  are  interest- 
ing and  accurate,  and  his  own  self 
most  interesting  of  all.  In  dis- 
position he  was  moral  and  even 
fastidious,  and  although  his  fiery 
temper  and  his  passion  for  making 
himself  out  worse  than  he  was  made 
him  many  enemies  among  his  equals, 
servants,  children,  and  animals  loved 
and  trusted  him.  On  the  last  day 
of  his  Hfe,  as  he  walked  feebly  in 
his  garden,  the  man  on  whose  body  a 
hundred  scars  were  foimd  stopped  to 
save  the  life  of  a  robin  which  had 
fallen  into  a  fountain.  The  wife  who 
lived  with  him  for  thirty  years  said 
there  never  was  a  better  husband  nor 
a  better  friend,  and  the  motto  which 
he  chose  in  his  youth — "Honor,  not 
honors," — ^he  lived  up  to  imtil 
the  end. 
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Slowly,  very  slowly,  Mark  came 
half  awake.  Thought  or  feeling 
he  had  none;  he  was  no  more  than  a 
broken  bit  of  drift  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  dark  waters  of  mystery  flowing 
at  the  outmost  edge  of  life.  Will 
was  gone  from  him;  he  neither  knew 
nor  cared  where  he  was  or  what 
had  happened;  he  only  waited  in  a 
spiritless  lethargy  while  he  was  borne 
Uttle  by  little  toward  a  living  con- 
sciousness. Feebly  his  eyes  opened, 
and  for  a  long  time  he  lay  staring 
blankly  upward  at  the  sky,  pale 
with  the  first  light  of  dawn.  While 
he  looked,  uncomprehending,  the 
faint  gray  was  streaked  with  opal- 
escence, then  flushed  with  crimson 
and  gold.  Birds  chirped  near  by; 
and  still  nearer  was  the  soft  lapping 
of  water.  Many  minutes  passed, 
and  the  light  strengthened,  yet  that 
deadly  lassitude  held  him,  body  and 
mind.  Once  he  stirred  slightly,  but 
his  every  muscle  protested  in  agony; 
and  after  that  he  lay  quite  still. 

A  new  sound  came  to  him,  seeming 
strangely  familiar,  yet  unreal — the 
soimd  of  voices  calling.  Then  he 
saw  vague  forms  bending  above 
him — faces  strangely  familiar  too; 
yet,  though  he  made  an  effort,  his 
thoughts  would  not  take  hold  of  them, 
and  they  were  gone  again.  After  a 
long  time — ^time  for  which  he  had  no 
measure — they  reappeared,  and  he  felt 
himself  lifted  and  carried,  and  dimly 
he  made  out  that  he  lay  upon  a  rude 
raft  of  poles  and  was  floating  across 
a  width  of  water,  with  those  haunting 
faces  moving  along  on  either  side. 
Again  he  was  lifted  and  borne,  and 
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when  the  supporting  hands  were 
withdrawn  he  sank  gently,  quietly 
down,  down,  and  darkness  closed  over 
him. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  he  rose  from 
the  depths;  and  there  again  were  the 
hovering  faces.  One  he  made  out, 
stooping  close  above  him,  its  eyes 
looking  into  his — eyes  shining  with 
tears  and  lips  quivering  with  the 
soimd  of  a  jojrful  laugh.  Surely  he 
knew  that  face!  Moment  by  moment 
his  mind  cleared,  and  he  strove  to 
make  his  eyes  ask  the  question  his 
lips  could  not  form.  The  laughing 
voice  spoke  in  answer: 

'*Mark!  Thank  God!  Don't  you 
know  me,  Mark — ^Jack?  Never  mind; 
it 's  all  right.    Oh,  thank  God!" 

All  right!  His  groping  mind  seized 
upon  the  words  and  held  to  them. 
All  right!  His  glance  wandered, 
and  there  was  another  face,  framed 
in  a  lustrous  mass  of  fair  hair.  He 
struggled  to  comprehend,  and  tried 
to  smile  a  greeting.  The  face  came 
closer,  closer,  and  he  felt  the  touch 
of  a  light,  cool  hand  upon  his  cheek 
and  forehead.    It  was  very  comforting. 

He  slept  and  waked,  slept  and 
waked  again  and  again,  as  upon  the 
soft,  even  ebb  and  flow  of  a  mighty 
tide;  and  with  every  awakening  his 
sense  of. reality  grew  stronger.  By 
and  by  he  discovered  that  he  was 
lying  upon  a  bed  beneath  a  canvas 
wagon-cover;  and  after  another  in- 
terval his  ears  began  to  catch  sounds 
that  were  known — the  whinny  of  a 
horse,  the  stroke  of  an  ax,  the  stir  of 
wind  in  the  leaves  of  trees.  He 
would  have  liked  to  ask  questions; 
but  when  he  tried,  quieting  fingers 
were  laid  upon  his  lips  and  a  quiet 
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voice  forbade  him — a  voice  which 
he  felt  must  be  obeyed.  So  he 
lay  still,  contenting  himself  with 
trying  to  piece  together  the  broken 
odds  and  ends  of  recollection.  But 
nothing  was  plain  to  him  until  at 
last  Mrs.  Cannon  and  Forrester  came 
to  him  with  water  and  bandages,  bared 
his  breast,  and  set  about  dressing  his 
woimd.  Then  in  a  flash  he  re- 
membered. 

**Good!*'  Forrester  cried  happily, 
when  the  dressing  was  done.  He 
took  Mark's  hand  in  his  and  held 
it  fast,  with  a  fond  pressure,  his  fine 
face  quick  with  feeling.  **It's  all 
right,  Mark, "  he  said  softly.  '*  We  Ve 
got  you  back,  and  we  're  going  to 
keep  you;  but,  God!  I  wasn't 
worth  it.  Even  if  I  'd  needed  you, 
I  wasn't  worth  it."  He  laughed 
with  a  brave  assumption  of  gayety; 
but  the  laugh  carried  a  note  of 
bitterness.  **And  I  was  safe  enough 
all  the  time — hiding  out  yonder. 
I  got  back  when  the  fighting  was  all 
done.     My  luck!" 

"How  long  is  it?"  Mark  asked 
faintly. 

**  This  is  the  eighth  day,"  Forrester 
said.  "Eight  days  we've  been  in 
camp  here,  and  they  've  let  us  alone. 
There  *s  another  train  camped  with 
us  now,  waiting  till  we  go  on.  The 
Sioux  won't  come  again." 

Questions  crowded  to  Mark's  lips, 
but  Forrester  cut  them  off.  **Be 
quiet,  now,  If  you  talk,  they'll 
make  me  go  away.  It's  all  right — 
everything 's  all  right. " 

After  another  day  or  two,  as  his 
weakness  grew  less  and  something 
of  his  old  self  was  aroused  in  him, 
other  faces  looked  in  upon  him  where 
he  lay;  Frick,  Cannon,  the  healthy 
sun-browned  freighters  and  the  friendly 
emigrants,  welcoming  him  back  to  life. 
Then,  after  a  long,  strengthening 
night's  sleep,  Forrester  came  again 
and  sat  by  his  side. 

"Now,  tell  me,  "Mark  said.  "What 
about  our  boys?" 

Forrester's  face  was  sobered.  "We 
buried  five,  Mark,"  he  answered 
simply.  "Do  you  remember  that 
fellow  that  played  the  fiddle  for  us  to 


dance  by,  back  there  at  the  Elkhom? 
They  got  him,  and  three  of  our  own 
men ;  and  they  killed  one  of  the  little 
children.  My  soul!"  he  cried,  his 
voice  harsh  with  feeling.  *  *  We  wanted 
a  fight,  for  the  fun  of  it;  and  now 
we  've  had  it.  God  forgive  us!  That 
fiddler  had  a  wife  and  children,  too, 
and  nothing  besides.  They  *11  have 
to  shift  for  themselves,  somehow. 
Oh,  it's  tough!"  But  he  put  these 
graver  things  aside  with  a  forced  laugh. 
"It.  can't  he  helped  now.  What 
we  Ve  got  to  do  is  to  get  you  well 
again,  so  we  can  go  ahead.  You  *re 
delaying  the  game.  You  think  about 
that  and  rest." 

One  face  he  had  missed,  in  these 
later  days,  save  only  now  and  then 
in  a  fleeting  glimpse.  While  his 
weakness  had  held  him,  forbidding 
speech,  forbidding  everything  but 
passive  quiet,  Dorothy  had  been 
his  faithful  minister,  hovering  about 
him  with  a  watchful  constancy, 
seeming  loath  to  give  the  least  part 
of  her  ministry  into  other  hands. 
It  was  she  who  had  fed  him,  upon 
the  first  return  of  appetite,  with 
dainty  foods  mysteriously  wrought 
from  the  coarse  fare  of  the  camp; 
and  the  sight  of  her  had  fed  his 
hui^^  eyes.  When  in  his  utter 
weakness  even  the  desire  of  life  had 
ebbed  to  the  very  dregs,  it  was  her 
presence,  so  instinct  with  life — the 
living  warmth  of  her  hand,  the  living 
light  in  her  eyes, — that  had  subtly 
drawn  him,  as  by  gossamer  threads 
too  fine  to  be  discovered,  back  to  the 
warmth  and  light  of  life  itself.  With 
heart  and  soul  he  clung  to  her. 

But  as  strength  grew  upon  him,  and 
he  came  out  of  the  shadows,  her  care 
was  surrendered  and  she  came  to  him 
less  and  less,  and  then  only  upon  the 
briefest  errands.  He  knew  that  she 
avoided  him,  for  fear  of  what  she  saw 
trembling  upon  his  lips.  He  could 
not  bear  to  have  it  so. 

One  quiet  evening  she  brought  his 
supper  from  the  campfire,  placing 
it  before  him,  and  standing  for  a 
moment,  her  fair  head  and  slender 
shoulders  framed  in  the  opening  of 
the  canvas. 
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**Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
like?*'  she  asked  gently. 

**  Yes,  '*  he  said  with  simple  earnest- 
ness. **I  want  you  to  stay  where 
you  are,  just  a  minute.  Don't  run 
away."  He  did  not  glance  at  his 
supper;  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
hers,  gravely,  holding  them  until  her 
lids  drooped  and  a  faint  blush  over- 
spread her  cheeks.  He  could  control 
his  voice,  but  he  could  not  keep 
revelation  out  of  his  glance. 

"WaitI"  he  said  again.  "I've 
got  to  talk  to  you  a  little.  But 
you  need  n't  be  afraid.  I  only  want 
to  say  'Thank  you.'" 

She  smiled  upon  him  timidly,  with 
a  look  that  he  took  as  gratitude  for 
his  forbearance,  and  tried  to  speak 
gayly. 

"'Thank you! '"she echoed.  "What 
funny  little  words!  I  don't  believe 
I  know  what  they  mean." 

"They  don't  mean  half  what  I 
want  them  to,"  he  returned.  "Not 
a  hundredth  part.  There  are  n't 
any  words  for  that,  I  reckon.  You  '11 
have  to  try  to  understand  the  best  you 
can.  I  know  what  would  have 
become  of  me,  if  it  had  n't  been  for 
you — you  and  Mrs.  Cannon.  And 
I  wanted  to  live,  too.  I  don't  know 
what  I  'm  going  to  do  with  my  life: 
but  whatever  it  is,  I  'm  not  going  to 
forget  that  I  owe  it  to  you.  And 
I  'd  rather  owe  it  to  you  than  to 
anybody  else  in  the  world." 

Again  her  color  mounted,  and  she 
turned  away  in  real  distress.  "  Hush!" 
she  cried  softly.  "Oh,  you  mustn't 
say  that." 

" I  've  said  it  already,"  he  retorted. 
"  Once  is  all  I  need  to  say  it.  That 
part 's  done  now,  and  neither  one  of 
us  is  going  to  forget.  But  there's 
something  else."  He  hesitated,  dwell- 
ing upon  her  loveliness,  struggling 
to  put  down  the  rising  rebellion  of 
his  longing.  "You  must  listen  to 
me  a  little  while.  I  '11  try  to  say 
nothing  to  hurt  you.  I  've  told  you 
I  love  you,  Dorothy.  I  told  you 
because  I  thought  I  had  a  right.  I 
thought  my  love  was  enough  to  give 
me  the  right.  But  it  made  you 
afraid  of  me,  and  you  haven't  quit 


being  afraid.  I  did  n't  know  why,  at 
first,  but  I  think  I  'm  beginning  to 
understand.  I  don't  want  it  to  be 
that  way,  Dorothy.  It  was  n't  meant 
to  be  that  way,  and  we  must  n't 
let  it."  With  a  curious  shyness  he 
put  out  his  hand  to  where  hers  lay, 
resting  upon  the  edge  of  the  wagon- 
box,  and  let  his  strong  fingers  pass 
lightly,  caressingly,  over  the  velvet- 
soft  flesh.  "  I  need  you, "  he  breathed. 
"  We  need  each  other.  We  '11  always 
need  each  other,  whatever  happens. 
I  wish  you  would  n't  fight  against  it, 
nor  be  afraid  of  it.  We  must  keep 
friends.  Oh!"  he  cried,  with  sharp 
impatience.  "  I  'm  not  saying  it 
right.  I  don't  want  you  to  think 
I  've  quit  caring,  or  care  in  any 
different  way.  I  'm  not  one  that 
changes.  But — I  'm  not  going  to 
worry  you  with  it  any  more.  There!" 
His  hand  gripped  hers  firmly,  and  a 
firmer  note  came  into  his  voice. 
"  I  'm  not  going  to  worry  you  with  it 
any  more,"  he  repeated.  "But  we 
must  keep  one  another,  as  we  used 
to  be — good  friends,  always.  Please, 
Dorothy!" 

She  gave  a  quick,  soft  laugh,  full  of  a 
confusion  of  emotion — relief,  happi- 
ness, tenderness.  "You  are  good  to 
me!"  she  cried,,  and  caught  his 
hand  between  her  own,  pressing  it 
for  a  swift  instant  against  her  breast. 
"You  sha'n't  think  that  of  me  any 
more,"  she  whispered.  She  left 
him  then;  but  in  the  cool,  mellow 
dusk,  an  hour  later,  she  came  again, 
standing  in  her  old  place  at  the 
back  of  the  wagon,  her  chin  resting 
upon  her  crossed  arms,  smiling  down 
upon  him  where  he  lay.  It  was  he 
that  spoke  first,  trying  to  fix  the 
tone  which  he  resolutely  meant  their 
new  relation  should  carry. 

"Oh,  I 'm  a  lot  stronger,  this 
last  day  or  two.  I  wish  they  'd  get 
ready  and  go  ahead  now ;  there  's  no 
use  waiting  any  longer."  The  jocund 
sounds  of  the  evening  occupations 
about  the  camp  were  borne  to  his 
ears,  and  he  stirred  impatiently. 
"I  want  to  look  out,"  he  said. 
"  Please  help  me  to  raise  up,  for  just 
a  minute." 
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She  tried  to  dissuade  him;  but  he 
would  have  it  so,  and  she  aided  him 
to  lift  his  shoulders,  propping  him 
with  blankets,  then  kneeling  at  his 
side  while  he  lay  gazing  upon  the 
bustling  life  about  the  fires  near 
by.  "That's  good!"  he  sighed  con- 
tentedly. "Lord,  but  I'll  be  glad 
when  I  'm  out  there  with  them 
again."  But  after  a  few  moments 
his  glance  strayed  to  the  wide,  dusky 
stretch  of  plain  beyond,  that  was  in- 
vested with  the  gathering  mystery  of 
night  and  to  the  fading  glow  of  purple 
twilight  that  clung  to  the  low  horizon. 
It  seemed  so  short  a  time  since  his 
every  look  toward  that  line  of  the 
West  had  filled  him  with  eagerness, 
inviting  him,  enticing  him;  for  out 
there,  somewhere,  somehow,  he  had 
meant  that  love  should  come  to 
fulfilment — love,  and  the  other  strong 
purposes  of  his  youth.  But  now,  as 
he  gazed,  he  felt  desire  wavering, 
fading  like  the  day-glow.  What 
was  to  come  he  felt  to  be  wholly 
out  of  his  keeping.  Silence  had 
fallen  between  them.  His  hand 
sought  hers  in  the  darkness,  as  though 
for  a  hold  upon  the  realities  that  were 
eluding  him.  But  the  girl  withdrew 
her  fingers  gently. 

"You  mustn't  overtax  yourself," 
she  said.  "You  must  lie  down  again 
now." 

Leave  of  the  fateful  camp  was  not 
long  delayed.  Once  the  healing  of 
his  wound  had  well  begim,  the 
rebound  of  his  superb  young  body 
was  quick  and  sure.  With  every 
hour,  while  he  lay  breathing  the 
rare,  clear  air  of  the  Plains,  he  felt 
strength  flowing  back  to  him.  He 
was  glad  when  the  train  got  in 
motion  again. 

He  wondered  that  he  was  not 
impatient  to  be  upon  his  feet  and 
in  his  place  beside  his  oxen ;  but  Tie 
foimd  himself  quite  content  to  lie 
where  he  was,  rocked  by  the  slow, 
swaying  movement  of  the  wagon, 
dropping  asleep  when  he  would  and 
waking  again  to  lie  through  the  long, 
warm,  tranquil  hours,  soothed  by 
their  every  influence,  wholly  care  free. 
Mrs.   Cannon  and  Dorothy  rode  as 


before  upon  the  forward  seat,  talking 
sometimes,  sometimes  falling  silent, 
always  instantly  ready  to  wait  upon 
his  least  need  or  desire.  Now  and 
then  Dorothy  would  come  of  her  own 
accord  to  sit  by  his  side  for  a  golden 
hour.  A  half-dozen  books  were 
amongst  her  possessions,  and  from 
one  or  another  of  these  she  read  aloud 
to  him.  He  was  not  upon  intimate 
terms  with  books;  life,  with  its  living 
interests,  had  always  held  the  greater 
charm  for  him.  What  she  read  did 
not  often  abide  with  him;  but  always, 
when  the  reading  was  done,  there 
lingered  in  his  memory  the  soft,  full 
music  of  her  voice,  intoning  itself 
over  and  over  again.  What  he  had 
offered  she  seemed  to  have  accepted 
frankly;  their  relation  bore  no  color 
of  embarrassment  or  constraint.  By 
common  consent,  the  future  was  in 
abeyance. 

Day  by  day  health  and  vigor  rose 
in  him  in  a  warm,  rich  flood,  as  his 
buoyant  will  took  a  new  grip  upon 
life.  To  sit  propped  up  in  his  bed 
and  watch  his  strong  and  healthful 
mates  at  their  work  was  tonic,  and 
his  bodily  indolence  became  a  hard- 
ship. It  was  like  a  new  birth  when, 
a  week  after  the  train  resumed  its 
march,  he  was  able  one  evening  to 
take  his  first  weak,  halting  steps 
about  the  camp,  supported  by  For- 
rester's friendly  arm.  But  his  robust 
spirit  was  revolted  when  he  found 
how  feeble  his  big  legs  and  body 
had  become. 

"I  could  n't  crack  my  bull- whip  to 
save  my  soul, "  he  complained.  "Look 
how  my  hand  shakes !  And  my 
legs  feel  like  a  new-dropped  colt's. 
Let's  find  some  place  to  sit  down. 
I  feel  too  far  off  the  groimd." 

They  rested  upon  the  warm  sand  on 
the  river  bank,  at  the  side  of  the 
camp,  where  they  could  watch  its 
bold  movement  in  preparation  for 
night.  What  they  talked  of  in  the 
first  minutes  amoimted  to  nothing — 
it  was  only  a  light,  aimless  drift 
of  speech  in  one  of  life's  back-waters, 
where  the  current  was  turned  aside. 
Forrester's  confirmed,  whimsical  in- 
difference seemed  to  possess  him;  and 
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for  Mark  it  sufficed  to  rest  langtiidly 
at  ease,  with  the  throb  of  his  returning 
vitality  ptilsing  through  his  body. 

**A  man  needs  to  be  knocked  out 
once  in  a  while,  to  know  how  to  set 
the  right  store  by  his  strength," 
he  said  once.  "  I  'd  never  lost  even 
a  day  before." 

The  careless  suggestion  had  more 
effect  than  he  meant.  A  silence 
fell  upon  Forrester,  persisting  against 
Mark's  further  offerings  of  speech. 
Mark's  glance  ttimed  to  the  boy's 
face  presently;  it  was  overcast  by  a 
moody  sadness,  his  shoulders  drooped 
wearily,  and  the  lines  about  his 
lips  were  drawn  tense.  A  little 
qualm  of  misgiving  stirred  in  Mark's 
mind.  Forrester  met  his  look  with 
a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

"A  man  needs  to  be  knocked  out 
once  in  a  while,  to  know  how  to 
measure  his  own  weakness,"  he  said 
dully.  He  sat  for  a  moment  with 
bent  head,  dipping  up  handfuls 
of  the  dry  sand  and  letting  it  slip 
idly  throtigh  his  relaxed  fingers, 
staring  gloomily  at  the  inconstant 
heaps  of  sliding  grains.  By  and  by 
he  abandoned  this  little  effort,  facing 
Mark  courageously. 

"I  told  you  what  I  meant  to  do, 
that  day.    But  it  was  no  use." 

"Jack!"  The  word  was  a  cry, 
vibrant  with  startled  feeling;  his 
heart  bounded.  Quick  upon  the 
sharp  shock  of  surprise,  exultation 
seized  him,  and  he  had  to  shut  his 
lips  hard  to  stifle  a  laugh  of  sheer 
joy.  But  that  feeling  did  not  hold. 
For  a  time  they  sat  looking  into  one 
another's  eyes,  while  neither  spoke. 

**I  don't — ^imderstand, "  Mark  said 
faintly,  by  and  by.  ''No  use! 
Did  she  tell  you  that?" 

Forrester's  lips  parted  with  a  harsh, 
inarticulate  soimd,  that  was  like  a 
laugh  dying  in  birth.  **I  didn't 
go  so  far  as  that.  I  saved  that  pain 
for  both  of  us.  I  went  far  enough 
to  be  perfectly  sure  that  I  needn't 
say  what  I  wanted." 

Mark  waited  a  moment  for  full 
comprehension.  He  seized  Forres- 
ter's arm  and  shook  it  roughly. 

"Jack!"  he  cried,     "You  quitter! 


You  scared  boy!    Is  that  the  sort  of 
stuff  you  're  made  of.?" 

Forrester  was  very  white  and  very 
grave.  "  Quitter! "  he  echoed  bitterly. 
"Yes,  I  guess  you  've  got  a  right  to 
call  me  that.  I  *ve  been  a  quitter, 
all  my  life.  It 's  in  my  blood.  There  *s 
nothing  I  've  ever  really  wanted 
that  I  had  the  courage  to  claim." 
He  began  again  his  aimless  play  with 
the  sand-grains,  the  muscles  of  his 
fine  face  working  convulsively.  "I 
wish  I  could  see  life  as  you  do,"  he 
said  presently.  "I  wish  to  God  I 
could  believe  that  the  good .  things 
belong  to  me,  sometimes.  But  I 
can't.  What  have  I  done — what 
have  I  been?    It's  grotesque!" 

It  was  Mark's  primal  faith  that 
answered.  "You  coward!  You  poor 
fool!    I  thought  you  loved  her." 

Forrester's  breath  was  sharply  in- 
drawn. "Love  her?"  he  sighed. 
"Why,  Mark,  it  was  because  I  loved 
her  that  I  had  the  strength  to  hold 
my  tongue — the  best  strength  I  ever 
had.  It  showed  me  to  myself  for 
just  what  I  am — only  the  poor  half 
of  a  man.  Oh!"  he  fltmg  out  his 
arms  with  a  gesture  of  helplessness. 
"You  can't  imderstand!"  he  cried. 

Mark  set  his  teeth  and  gripped  his 
hands  hard  in  a  grim  effort  at  restraint. 
"And  you  *re  going  to  let  it  go  with 
that  ? "  he  demanded  blimtly .  '  *  Jack, 
if  you  do,  you  *re  less  a  man  than  I 
thought  you." 

"Ah!"  Forrester  returned,  almost 
listlessly.  "Mark,  see  here:  Do  you 
never  question  yourself  about  your 
deserts?  You  take  what  you  can 
get,  don't  you?  You  think  every- 
thing belongs  to  you  that  you  can 
wrest  out  of  life  by  pure  strength?" 

"Yes,"  Mark  retorted  rudely.  "A 
man  deserves  what  his  strength 
can  win  for  him.  That  *s  all  I  know 
about  deserts:  that's  all  there  is  to 
know.  What  is  it  you  're  afraid  of  ? 
What  have  you  seen  that  frightens 
you  so?" 

Forrester  straightened  his  drooping 
posture  slowly,  as  though  the  effort 
gave  him  physical  pain ;  his  eyes  met 
Mark's  fearlessly. 

"I've  seen  what  you've  missed 
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seeing,"  he  said  with  quiet  courage. 
"You  are  the  man.*' 

**Jack!  What  are  you  saying!" 
The  calm  words  were  like  a  knife- 
thrust,  as  full  of  surprise.  Before 
the  man's  eyes  the  dim-lit  earth 
and  sky  appeared  as  through  a  sudden 
haze.  Forrester's  qtiiet  voice  came 
as  from  a  far  distance. 

"You  are  the  man.'  I  know  it. 
If  I  *ve  ever  been  sure  of  a  thing 
in  my  life,  it 's  that.  Oh,  I  *m  all 
you  've  called  me — fool,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  But  there  are  two  of  us, 
and  you  're  the  lucky  one." 

"You  don't  know  what  you're 
saying!"  Mark  said,  with  a  stifled 
groan.  "It  can't  be  true.  Jack,  I 
know  it  is  n't  true." 

"  It 's  the  truest  thing  in  your  life." 
Forrester's  voice  had  the  firmness 
of  certainty.  "If  I've  ever  been 
sure  of  anything  in  the  world,  it's 
that.    She  loves  you." 

Again  Mark  walked  beside  his  team ; 
for  only  a  little  time  each  day,  at 
first,  while  weakness  held  him,  and 
then  for  longer  hours,  with  renewed 
vigor.  The  return  to  labor  was  a 
godsend.  Again  and  again  in  his 
fife  he  had  fotmd  bodily  activity  a 
sure  resource;  and  now  it  did  not 
fail  him. 

He  was  in  a  maze,  wandering, 
groping,  feeling  it  enclose  him.  Not 
of  his  will  had  it  come  upon  him; 
yet  with  the  instinct  of  his  kind  he 
felt  that  by  sheer  force  of  will  he 
must  fight  his  way  out  to  a  clear 
understanding.  He  was  a  stranger  to 
every  mood  but  that  of  the  fighter. 

Was  it  true,  this  that  Forrester 
had  said?  Hope  and  fear,  desire  and 
doubt,  struggled  together  mightily 
within  him.  And  while  the  struggle 
went  on,  he  kept  to  himself,  with 
the  instinct  of  the  half -savage,  avoid- 
ing his  mates,  avoiding  the  girl, 
morose,  implacable.  What  had  come 
to  pass  in  him  in  these  days  surprised 
him  as  he  began  to  realize  it,  in  the 
hours  alone  with  himself.  He  was 
no  longer  a  boy,  with  the  boy's 
ecstatic,  fervid  view  of  love  and  life. 
He  knew  himself  now  for  a  man,  with 


the  man's  sterner  outlook.  It  was 
not  love  alone  that  possessed  him,  but 
the  riot  of  a  man's  passions.  One 
thought  only  gripped  him,  and  would 
not  be  beaten  down — ^weaving  itself 
in  with  the  sturdy  fibre  of  his  will, 
becoming  a  part  of  him:  Love  should 
have  its  way. 

He  was  not  impatient.  He  did  not 
try  to  discover  why,  but  he  knew  that 
impatience  was  wholly  swallowed  up 
in  the  greater  emotion  that  mastered 
him.  "She  loves  you,"  Forrester 
had  said.  Was  it  true?  "I  love  her!" 
his  soul  answered.  Hour  by  hour, 
day  by  day,  as  he  walked  upon  the 
sand  of  the  trail' or  as  he  lay  at  night 
in  his  blankets,  staring  at  the  stars, 
the  words  repeated  themselves,  over 
and  over,  \mtil  they  became  as  the 
rh)rthm  to  which  the  strong  stride  of 
his  feet  and  the  strong  beating  of 
his  heart  kept  time.  "I  love  her! 
She  shall  love  me!"— over  and  over 
again,  over  and  over  again,  until  it 
mounted  to  absolute  conviction.  The 
rest  could  wait.  He  was  not  impatient. 
There  was  time  enough  to  go  to  her, 
by  and  by.  He  would  first  make 
conquest  of  himself,  compel  order 
out  of  the  chaos  that  was  in  him. 
Stubbornly  he  shut  his  lips,  letting 
no  word  pass  them. 

Desolation  had  come  upon  the  land, 
stealthily  but  surely,  as  the  trail  had 
led  ever  and  ever  to  higher  levels. 
Valley  and  plain  alike  were  bare  and 
unlovely.  The  wild  grasses  were 
sparse  and  yellow;  the  great  expanse 
of  sagebrush  was  thick  with  impal- 
pable dust ;  scattered  in  ugly  disorder 
were  ragged,  matted  patches  of  cactus 
and  soap  weed,  shrunken  and  dead- 
ened by  the  dry  heat.  Day  after  day 
this  unvarying  prospect  opened  ahead, 
far  as  the  weary  eye  could  see,  and 
night  after  night  it  closed  behind, 
as  the  shadows  settled  over  it,  in 
sickening  monotony.  Game  had  be- 
come scarce,  as  the  wild  herds  had 
passed  to  the  lower  lands  in  search 
of  fresher  pasturage.  The  very  river 
had  shared  in  the  seasonal  blight,  until 
it  was  hardly  more  than  a  broken 
chain  of  pools,  shallow  and  tepid. 
The  days  were  still  summery,   but 
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the  night  winds  were  cold,  ominous 
of  the  winter  that  drew  near.  Ease 
and  plenty  lay  behind;  ahead,  in  the 
hundreds  of  wide,  vacant  miles,  lay 
Heaven  knew  what  of  hardship  and 
privation,  with  terror  in  their  train. 

Some  amongst  those  of  the  train 
were  growing  anxious,  apprehensive; 
even  Frick,  through  his  impassive 
mask,  showed  signs  of  the  wear  of  an 
increasing  responsibility.  The  rest  of 
the  way  lay  through  regions  peopled 
only  by  hostile  tribes.  There  had 
been  but  the  one  actual  encoimter; 
after  that  the  savages  had  kept  their 
distance — watchful,  but  inspired  by 
a  wholesome  fear  of  the  train's  in- 
creased size  and  strength.  That  was 
the  least  of  the  menaces.  Many  of 
the  emigrant  parties  had  dropped  out 
on  the  lower  prairies,  to  begin  home 
making;  of  those  that  remained, 
many  were  but  poorly  equipped  for 
bearing  the  bnmt  of  a  wilderness 
winter,  with  food  becoming  more  and 
more  scarce,  and  with  grim  Want 
lurking  ahead.  It  was  enough  to 
daunt  the  stoutest. 

But  to  Mark,  in  his  intense  self- 
absorption,  all  this  wore  the  look  of 
a  shadowy  imreality;  nothing  was 
real  but  what  was  going  on,  strong, 
inevitable,  within  himself.  Mere  force 
of  habit,  more  than  contriving,  carried 
him  through  the  days'  routine;  in- 
stinct, not  conscious  need,  dictated 
his  eating  and  sleeping;  in  the  councils 
of  the  train  over  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  he  was  all  but  dumb — ■ 
brooding  heavily  through  the  sunlit 
days,  and  in  the  night  hours  re- 
hearsing in  his  dreams  the  drama 
of  his  passion. 

Not  by  his  planning,  but  quite  by 
chance,  came  his  next  meeting  with 
Dorothy.  It  was  in  the  early  evening, 
after  camp  was  made,  that  he  hap- 
pened upon  her,  face  to  face,  as 
she  walked  down  to  one  of  the  river 
pools  to  bring  water  for  preparing 
supper.  Even  then,  had  there  been 
a  way,  he  would  have  avoided  her; 
but  he  could  not.  If  she  had  seen 
anything  of  his  distraught  mood 
in  these  later  days,  if  she  had  seen 
that    he    was    deliberately    keeping 


away  from  her,  and  if  now  she  read 
anything  to  give  her  uneasiness  in 
the  hard-set  lines  of  his  face  or  in 
the  smothered  glow  of  his  eyes,  she 
ignored  it,  smiling  up  at  him  with 
frank  unreserve. 

*'How  strong  and  well  you  look! 
If  I  did  n't  know,  I  could  n't  believe 
what  you  've  been  through.  How  do 
you  do  it?" 

He  did  not  answer.  He  took  the 
pail  from  her  hand  and  filled  it  at  the 
pool;  then  set  it  down  upon  the  sand 
and  stood  before  her,  square,  erect, 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face.  There 
was  that  in  the  look  which  made  her 
shrink  from  him  timidly. 

"I  must  hurry  back,*'  she  said. 
*'  Mrs.  Cannon  is  waiting  to  get  supper. 
Will  you  carry  the  water  for  me?" 

Again  he  passed  her  question  by. 
''Dorothy!"  he  cried.  The  note 
in  his  deep  voice  was  not  to  be 
misinterpreted. 

"Oh,  please!"  she  breathed,  and 
put  out  her  hand  with  a  gesture 
of  pleading.  But  he  caught  the  small 
hand  in  his  and  held  it  fast,  as 
though  he  did  not  mean  to  let  it  go. 
Though  she  tried  to  escape,  her 
strength  was  as  nothing  against  his. 

**  You  hurt  me! "  she  said.  ** Don't! 
You  must  let  me  go." 

"I  will  not!"  he  declared.  **I  Ve 
waited  for  you  too  long  already. 
I  'm  going  to  keep  you  now  until 
you  've  answered  me.  I  love  you! 
Dorothy,  do  you  love  me?" 

She  had  ceased  struggling,  standing 
helpless  before  him,  her  head  bent, 
her  cheeks  ashen-pale,  her  slight 
body  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 
Bravely  she  tried  to  control  herself, 
but  the  trial  was  a  pitiful  failtire. 
You  are  cruel!"  she  said. 
I  can't  help  it,"  he  retiuned. 
"Do  you  love  me?" 

"You  promised,  and  I  've  been 
trusting  you  not  to  speak  of  this  to 
me  again." 

"I  *ve  broken  my  word,"  he  said, 
"because  I  could  n't  help  that  either. 
Do  you  love  me?" 

"You  are  making  me  hate  you!" 
she  sobbed. 

He  laughed  at  that;  a  triumphant 
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laugh.  "I  believe  you  do  love 
me! "  he  cried.  He  drew  her  to  him, 
tmresisting,  his  arms  about  her. 
** Dorothy,,  why  can't  you  tell  me 
so?" 

"No,  no!"  With  all  her  sUght 
strength  she  sought  to  free  herself; 
but  he  would  not  yield;  his  big  arms 
held  her  as  in  a  vise,  close  against  his 
breast.  Even  the  sight  of  her  tears 
did  not  move  him  to  the  least  relenting. 

"Be  quiet,  Dorothy,  and  listen,'* 
he  commanded.  "I'm  going  to 
say  what  I  want,  before  I  let  you 
go.  There  's  no  other  way.  I  've 
done  my  best,  but  there's  no  other 
way  now.  You  must  n't  blame  me. 
Would  you  blame  a  starving  man 
for  telling  you  he  was  hungry? 
I  *m  starving  for  you.  I  want  you. 
I  've  got  to  have  you.  By  God,  you 
belong  to  me!'* 

She  was  sobbing  bitterly.  When  she 
did  not  speak,  he  held  her  from  him 
at  arm's  length,  his  hands  gripping  her 
shoulders.  As  he  looked  upon  her 
thus,  slowly  the  fire  of  possession 
died  low  in  his  eyes,  and  a  softer  light 
took  its  place. 

"  Dear  girl! "  he  murmured.  "  What 
is  it?  I  love  you.  Can't  you  believe 
that?  I  know  you  do  believe  it. 
What  is  it  that  hurts  you  so?"  He 
laid  his  hands  upon  her  head  and 
compelled  her  to  face  him,  looking 
long  into  her  troubled  eyes.  "Dorothy, 
what  is  it?"  he  asked,  with  a  new 
gentleness. 

Still  she  would  not  answer  him. 
"I  think  I  know,"  he  said.  "Is 
it  your  brother?    Is  it  because " 

"  Stop! "  She  freed  herself,  standing 
away  from  him,  a  sudden  wave  of 
vivid  color  sweeping  her  face.  "You 
must  stop.  You  have  no  right  to 
say  that." 

But  he  went  on  stubbornly.  "  I  've 
made  you  angry,  but  I  've  guessed 
right.  You  're  letting  him  come 
between  us — him,  and  that  damned 
money  of  mine.  You  're  going  to 
let  love  go,  just  for  that.  He's 
played  the  scoimdrel,  with  you  and 
me  too,  and  he  '11  do  it  again.  You  're 
letting  him  spoil  both  our  lives,  and 
it  won't  do  any  good.     If  you  find 


him,  he  '11  still  be  nothing  but  a 
scoimdrel,  and  he  '11  keep  on  being 
one.    You  can't  help  it.    You " 

"Stop!"  she  cried  again,  imperi- 
ously. "Oh,  how  brutal  you  are!  Is 
that  what  love  means  to  you  ?  Is  that 
all  the  strength  you  get  from  it — the 
strength  to  say  such  things?" 

"  It  gives  me  strength  to  say  what 's 
true,"  he  retorted.  "You  laiowit's 
true — all  that  I  've  said." 

She  was  death-white  again,  her 
clear  eyes  dark  with  pain.  But  a 
supreme  courage  was  upon  her. 

"You  are  not  to  speak  of  this  to 
me  again, "  she  said.  "  Do  you  under- 
stand? Never  again.  My  life  is  my 
brother's.  Will  it  comfort  you  if 
I  say  I  think  you  have  told  the  truth 
about  him — the  plain,  dreadful  truth? 
He  has  shown  himself  a  weak,  wicked 
man.  I  know  it  as  well  as  you  do. 
What  he  has  done  has  given  you  the 
right  to  say  what  you  have  about 
him  to  me.  But  I  hoped — "  She 
hesitated,  striving  for  composure; 
then  went  on  resolutely.  "I  hoped 
you  were  going  to  help  me,  because 
I  needed  a  friend ;  and  now  you ' ve 
made  it  impossible — impossible." 

"Dorothy!"  he  cried,  abjectly. 
"Don't,  girl!  Do  you  think  I  was 
trying  to  hurt  you?" 

She  stopped  him  with  a  gesttire. 
"That  doesn't  matter.  We  have 
got  past  all  that.  All  I  ask  of  you  is 
that  you  will  not  speak  another  word 
to  me  about  him,  nor  about — ^that 
other  thing.  You  must  do  what  I 
ask." 

"  You  're  laying  up  a  hard  reckoning 
between  him  and  me,  if  we  ever  get 
together,"  he  said,  wretchedly. 

"That  must  be  between  you  and 
him,"  she  answered.  "I  wanted 
it  different,  but  I  can't  help  it  now. 
Now  you  must  let  me  pass." 

She  stooped  and  lifted  the  full 
pail,  and  he  stood  aside,  looking  after 
her,  motionless,  silent,  as  she  moved 
away  from  him  across  the  cactus- 
strewn  sand.  A  dull  rage  burned 
within  him — rage  at  himself,  at  her, 
and  at  the  hopeless  wrong  of  it  all. 
The  load  she  carried  was  too  heavy 
and    she    stopped,    passing   it    from 
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one  hand  to  the  other.  With  a 
smothered  oath  he  sprang  after  her. 

**Give  me  that  pail,"  he  com- 
manded, and  took  it  from  her  grasp 
with  rude  strength.  "Now  you 
listen  to  what  I  've  got  to  say.  I  We 
been  dead  wrong.  All  I  've  said 
has  been  dead  wrong,  except  just 
one  thing.  I  love  you.  You  can't 
make  me  quit  that,  nor  I  'm  not 
going  to  quit  it;  do  you  hear?  I  *m 
going  to  keep  on  loving  you.  You 
were  made  for  me  to  love,  and 
nothing  you  can  say  or  do. will  change 
it.  I  'm  telling  you  this  once  more, 
so  you  won't  forget.  Dorothy,  do 
you  hear?" 

She  gave  no  sign,  but  kept  stead- 
fastly on,  with  set  Ups,  looking  straight 
before  her.  At  the  camp  he  set 
the  pail  down  and  turned  away, 
choking  with  passionate  anger  and 
passionate  despair. 

Slowly,  sluggishly,  the  train  fared 
onward  across  the  wide  waste,  and 
at  the  week's  end  it  crept,  weary 
and  dust-laden,  up  to  the  grim  walls 
of  old  Fort  Laramie. 

Old  Fort  Laramie !  Never  was  such 
another  paradox.  Outpost  of  law, 
and  refuge  for  every  shade  of  outlawry 
since  Eden;  stronghold  of  hope  for 
wayfarers  hard  beset  in  the  vast 
wilderness,  and  haunt  of  all  the 
nameless  evils  of  a  new,  raw  land; 
a  tower  of  strength,  and  a  ribald 
affront  flaunted  in  the  face  of  Heaven. 
Here,  since  the  days  of  the  fur  traders, 
had  been  a  tiny  oasis  in  the  wilds; 
hither,  year  by  year,  had  come 
trappers,  argonauts,  adventurers  of 
every  sort  from  everywhere,  bent 
upon  every  manner  of  border  pil- 
grimage; and  hereabouts,  in  course 
of  time,  had  gathered  and  clung  the 
sctun  of  this  human  drift.     Federal 


soldiers  were  there — a  mere  handful 
of  weather-beaten  men,  worn  and 
dispirited  by  the  hopeless  task  of 
policing  a  thousand  miles  of  lawless 
frontier;  but  far  the  greater  number 
were  only  wanderers — Indians  of 
many  tribes  and  hunters  and  trappers 
come  in  to  trade,  or  emigrants  and 
freighters  halting  here  by  the  way 
to  relax  from  their  labors,  unbending 
body  and  soid  under  the  spell  of 
rare  companionship.  They  were  va- 
grant humors  that  ruled  the  place — 
humors  without  rule  or  precept  save 
such  as  lightest  whim  might  set. 
There  was  a  plentiful  store  of  whiskey 
leveling  all  ranks;  all  ranks  held 
mad  carnival  of  debauchery. 

It  was  noon  when  the  train  went 
into  camp  on  the  river  below  the  fort. 
Through  the  afternoon  Mark  held 
away  from  his  mates,  who  had  thrown 
themselves  at  once,  with  lusty  aban- 
don, into  the  revelry.  He  wanted 
none  of  it ;  he  wanted  nothing  but  to 
be  alone.  But  at  evening,  as  he  sat 
almost  solitary  over  his  supper  at 
the  freighters'  mess.  Cannon  came  to 
him. 

/* Hello,  Bailey!"  the  giant  hailed 
him.  **I  've  been  lookin'  for  you. 
Come  along  with  me.  There  *s  goin* 
to  be  the  very  devil  to  pay,  before 
we  get  out  o'  this.  The  boys  have 
started  on  the  drink,  bad.  Jack  's  with 
'em  too — ^wild,  with  his  pockets  all 
turned  inside  out.  You  know  what 
that  means.  And,  say,  he 's  here,  too 
— that  big  Braidlaw.  I  seen  him,  a 
little  bit  ago,  with  a  whole  barrel 
o'  whiskey  in  him,  an'  raisin'  h — ^1. 
That  ain't  the  worst  of  it:  Dorothy's 
lookin'  for  him.  /  didn't  teU  her; 
but  she  knows,  somehow.  Come  on: 
we  got  to  kind  o'  keep  arotmd,  you 
an'  me." 


{To  be  continued ) 


A  KEY  TO  IBSEN 

By  Jennette  Lee 


VII 

RELATION   OP   SYMBOLISM    TO    THE 
MEANING   OP   THE    PLAY 

Op  the  leading  motives  of  Wagner's 
dramatic  music,  it  has  been  said: 
"So  close  is  the  union  of  the  poem 
and  the  music  that  in  case  of  doubt  as 
to  the  purport  of  the  poem,  the  leading 
motives  will  throw  light  on  it."  Of 
the  symbolism  of  Ibsen  it  may  be  said 
— ^so  close  is  the  union  between  sym- 
bol and  meaning  that  in  case  of  doubt 
the  symbol  will  throw  light  on  the 
meaning. 

The  test  is  easily  made.  If  one 
takes  an  unfamiliar  play  of  Ibsen's 
and  reads  it  for  the  meaning,  he  will 
perhaps  find  himself  puzzled,  baffled, 
defeated.  He  may  be  unable  to  set 
forth  the  meaning  in  definite  terms—; 
and  not  only  after  one  reading,  but 
after  two,  or  three,  or  four.  If,  how- 
ever, he  turns  to  the  climax  of  the 
play  and  notes  the  symbol,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  play  lies  in  his  hand.  He 
has  only  to  apply  the  symbol  in  detail. 
As  he  applies  it,  the  meaning  con- 
stantly opens  out,  widens  before  him. 
New  phases  of  it  haunt  the  imagina- 
tion. He  is  able  to  see  much  and 
far,  not  because  he  sees  vaguely,  but 
because  he  sees  truly.  Of  the  play 
of  the  "Master  Builder,"  Mr.  Payne 
says,  "When  we  come  to  ask  what  is 
the  problem,  what  the  type  that  the 
author  has  sought  to  portray,  we  are 
somewhat  puzzled  about  our  answer. 
It  is,  as  far  as  the  leading  character 
is  concerned,  a  study  in  morbid 
psychology.  But  the  type  is  highly 
complex,  and  does  not  readily  lend 
itself  to  definition.  .  .  .  The  'Mas- 
ter Builder'  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 


most  puzzling  pla3rs  that  Ibsen  has 
written." 

M.  Faguet,  in  an  article  written  to 
disprove  Georg  Brandes's  statement 
that  there  "is  not  a  symbol  in  the 
whole  of  Ibsen,"  exclaims,  "I  should 
like  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  house 
of  a  hundred  stories  built  by  Solness, 
the  builder,  from  which  he  falls  and 
breaks  his  neck.  Is  it  not  an  image 
representative  of  his  excessive  am- 
bition, of  his  aspirations  toward  an 
ideal  that  cannot  be  realized  ?  Other- 
wise, wherefore  the  house?"  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  house  that  Solness 
built  was  not  a  hundred  stories  high. 
It  was  only  the  dwelling  built  for 
himself  and  his  wife,  from  the  tower 
of  which  he  falls  and  is  taken  up  dead. 
But  if  the  house  is  regarded  as  a 
symbol,  the  meaning  of  the  play  as  a 
whole  is  no  clearer  than  before.  Say 
that  it  represents  Solness's  excessive 
ambitions — is  the  evil  of  excessive 
ambition,  then,  the  theme  of  Ibsen's 
play?  And  what  part  does  "Little 
Hilda"  play,  who  incites  him  to  the 
last  ambition  of  all?  She  is,  surely, 
a  lovable  vision.  Does  Ibsen  mean 
to  present  her  as  an  evil  influence? 
And  Aline,  the  pale,  shadowy  wife, 
caring  only  for  the  things  that  were 
burned  in  the  old  house,  the  old  por- 
traits and  the  "silk  dresses  that  had 
belonged  to  the  family  for  generations 
and  generations"  and  the  lace  and 
the  jewels,  "And  then  all  the  dolls. . . . 
I  had  nine  lovely  dolls," — is  she,  the 
wife,  who  tries  to  hold  Solness  back 
from  his  rash  act,  the  real  heroine  of 
the  piece — ^with  laces  and  jewels  and 
dolls? 

Mr.  Payne  is  puzzled  as  to  the  pro- 
blem of  the  "  Master  Builder,"  because 
it  has  not  occurred  to  him  to  read  it 
through  a  S5mibol ;  and  M.  Faguet,  in- 
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sisting  that  there  are  hints  of  sym- 
bolic intent  in  the  play,  hits  upon 
the  house  of  a  "hundred  stories" 
to  prove  his  point.  But  both  leave 
the  meaning  as  puzzling,  as  confused 
as  before. 

If  one  seeks,  however,  the  moment 
of  decision,  the  climax  of  the  play,  he 
finds  it  when  Solness  takes  the  wreath 
in  his  hand  to  mount  the  tower.  The 
younger  generation  whisper  that  he 
will  not  dare.  His  wife  has  begged 
him  not  to  do  it.  His  physician  has 
warned  him.  Only  Hilda,  ''Little 
Hilda,"  has  said  to  him  passionately, 
**I  will  have  you  do  it!  I  will  have 
it!  (imploringly).  Just  once  more, 
Master  Builder!  Do  the  impossible 
once  again!"  The  moment  of  de- 
cision when  he  obeys  her  is  the  climax 
of  the  play.  The  climbing  of  the 
tower  is  the  symbol.  In  this  play, 
as  in  one  or  two  others,  the  S)mibol 
is  not  an  object  but  an  act. 

Throwing  the  light  of  the  symbol 
upon  the  play,  every  detail  of  the 
meaning  is  etched.  Solness  is  of  the 
old  order.  He  no  longer  advances. 
He  has  no  longer  the  spirit  of  daring. 
He  fears  **the  new  generation"  that 
is  crowding  upon  him.  He  keeps 
them  back.  Ragnar,  at  his  uncon- 
genial office  work,  is  the  new  order 
who  will  some  day  supplant  him. 
Meantime  he,  the  Master  Builder,  lives 
with  fear  in  his  heart.  Then  Hilda, 
the  Spirit  of  Daring,  of  creative, 
vital  courage,  comes  to  him  out  of 
the  past. 

She  recalls  to  him  that  he  had 
sworn  to  build  for  her  a  kingdom. 
She  demands  it  of  him,  **on  the 
table,"  with  a  pretty  imperious  rap 
of  her  knuckles.  She  inspires  him. 
He  forgets  fear,  the  tiraorousness  that 
belongs  to  the  old,  he  forgets  that  he 
has  not  dared  for  years.  He  will 
climb  to  the  top  as  he  climbed  that 
other  morning  to  the  top  of  the  church 
spire  where  he  stood  face  to  face  with 
God  and  defied  him — "Hear  me  now, 
thou  mighty  one!  From  this  day 
forward  I  will  be  a  free  builder — I 
too,  in  my  sphere — ^just  as  thou  in 
thine.  I  will  never  build  any  more 
churches   for  thee — only   homes    for 


human  beings."  Once  more  he  will 
stand  beside  his  maker — "Hear  me. 
Mighty  Lord — Thou  may'st  judge  me 
as  seems  best  to  thee.  But  here- 
after I  will  btiild  nothing  but  the 
loveliest  thing  in  the  world." 

"Put  not  old  wine  into  new  bottles 
lest  they  burst  and  the  wine  be  spill- 
ed." The  old  order  cannot  advance. 
It  will  not  allow  the  new  to  supplant 
it.  It  • ' cannot. "  It " dare  not."  It  can 
only  hold  its  place,  persistently, 
stubbornly,  till,  inspired  by  the  mem- 
ory of  former  deeds,  it  dares  once  more. 
The  feeble  flame  flickers,  flares  high 
in  the  empty  socket,  and  goes  out 
forever. 

One  may  press  the  S3mibol  close: 
back  into  the  farthest  recesses  of 
the  play,  it  fits  at  every  point. 
Without  courage,  without  the  cre- 
ative spirit,  children  may  not  be  bom. 
The  empty  nurseries  are  swept  and 
clean.  The  men  of  the  new  order 
who  are  to  support  him  will  never  be 
those  of  his  own  kin.  That  joy  be- 
longs only  to  men  of  vital  force. 
But  the  women  all  serve  him — the 
Past — each  in  her  own  way.  Aline, 
the  conservative  wife,  in  the  path 
of  what  she  calls  duty,  holds  him 
back  at  every  point — ^a  true  woman, 
with  her  dolls  and  laces  and  hats. 
Kaia  and  Hilda,  although  of  the 
"new  generation,"  serve  him,  Kaia 
in  practical  things  and  Hilda  with 
courage  and  sympathy.  The  men 
of  the  Future  must  look  to  the  Future 
for  help.  Their  womenkind  will  cling 
to  the  Past  and  serve  it,  and  inspire  it, 
and  urge  it  to  repeat  itself;  and  when 
it  fails  and  falls,  Aline  will  mourn  for 
it,  and  Hilda  worship. 

It  is  not  the  tone  of  a  woman-hater. 
Ibsen  neither  hates  nor  loves.  He 
looks  with  clear  eyes  and  sees.  The 
relation  of  woman  to  the  social  prob- 
lem is  a  vital  one.  •  More  and  more 
this  seems  to  have  been  borne  in  upon 
him.  In  "Ghosts"  and  "A  Doll's 
House,"  she  is  more  or  less  a  passive 
sufferer.  But  with  "Rebecca  West," 
she  takes  her  place  as  a  positive  force 
in  the  social  order,  in  the  inevitable 
story — the  struggle  between  old  and 
new.     In  **  Hedda  Gabler  "  she  works 
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upon  the  destiny  of  the  poet,  and  in 
the  ** Master  Builder'*  on  that  of 
the  man  of  affairs. 

So  far  is  the  play  from  being  a 
tract  against  excessive  ambition,  that 
its  clear  meaning  is:  Life  must  be 
lived  with  courage,  climbing,  risks, 
else  there  is  no  happiness,  no  home,  no 
true  success,  no  future.  Solness's  suc- 
cess is  built  upon  the  past  and  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  past.  It  came,  almost 
by  lucky  accident,in  the  destruction  of 
the  old  house;  and  as  it  came,  so 
it  may  go;  there  is  no  life  in  it,  no 
vital  force  that  can  withstand  the 
blow. 

The  symbol  of  the  climbing  of 
Solness  is  not  a  mere  empty  act,  per- 
formed through  vainglory  for  the 
admiring  crowd.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
the  sublime  act  by  which  the  builder 
at  last,  the  plan  conceived  and  carried 
out  to  its  last  detail,  stands  at  the 
summit  of  success,  face  to  face  with 
his  maker  and  demands  of  him  a 
token.  He  has  made  himself  equal 
with  God.  Hereafter  he  will  build 
only  homes  for  human  beings.  But, 
as  he  confides  to  Hilda,  **  building 
homes  for  human  beings  is  not  worth 
six-pence,  Hilda."  It  is  *'  God*s 
turn  now.**  The  spirit  of  daring 
pleads  with  him,  *'Do  the  impos^ 
sible  once  again.** 

The  soul  of  the  builder  confronts 
his  maker.  He  has  built  churches 
in  which  men  might  worship  God,  and 
he  has  seen  that  they  are  as  naught. 
He  has  built  homes,  happy  homes 
for  human  beings;  and  they  are  not 
worth  sixpence.  Now,  at  last,  he  will 
build  for  beauty.  With  this  new  vis- 
ion the  old  generation  passes  away. 
When  a  generation  dares,  swings  out 
into  the  unknown,  its  destruction  is 
written.  Already  the  Future,  the 
spirit  of  the  Future,  has  overtaken  it. 
The  King  is  dead.  Long  Uve  the 
King.  Generations  come  and  go, 
but  the  spirit  is  eternal.  The  new 
generation  stands  by,  ready  to  take 
up  the  work.  It  is  but  slenderly 
equipped;  Rag^ar  has  only  his  hand- 
ful of  drawings,  Hilda  '*the  clothes 
she  stands  in**;  but  within  them  is  a 
mighty  force. 


It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Ibsen 
as  a  pessimist.  There  is  an  air  of 
almost  patronizing  aloofness  that  sets 
his  plays  one  side.  **They  are  dan- 
gerous. They  are  depressing.  They 
are  morbid^  There  is  no  hope  in 
them.**  If  the  interest  centres  in  the 
chief  character  of  the  play,  if  it 
demands  that  a  story  *  *  turn  out  well,  ** 
some  such  criticism  is  inevitable. 
Solness  falls  from  his  tower.  Nora 
leaves  her  home.  "(From  below  is 
heard  the  reverberation  of  a  heavy 
door  closing).**  It  shuts  out  hope, 
Oswald  mumbles,  '*a  helpless  idiot, 
in  his  chair.**  Hedwig  sacrifices  her 
maimed  Ufe.  One  can  go  through  the 
list.  It  is  all  gloom — ^if ,  one  demand 
that  the  play  shall  turn  out  well. 

But  in  each  of  the  plays  a  note  of 
hope  rings — ^faint  and  clear,  like  a 
silver  bell.  And  the  note  of  hope, 
like  the  note  of  tragedy,  has  its 
symbol.  This  S3nnbol,  like  the  main 
symbol  of  the  play,  is  closely  in- 
wrought with  character  and  plot. 
It  is  introduced  early  in  the  play, 
usually  after  the  main  symbol,  and 
it  runs  through  to  the  end — past  the 
main  symbol,  that  is.  Sometimes  it 
is  definitely  presented  in  the  last 
words  of  the  play,  as  in  **A  Doll's 
House** — **the  miracle  of  miracles**; 
in  Oswald's  toneless  murmur — **The 
sun — the  sun" ;  in  Little  Eyolf*s  ** Up- 
ward —  toward  the  peaks  —  toward 
the  stars,  toward  the  great  silence**; 
and  in  Hilda's  ''My,  my  Master 
Builder** — at  last  he  is  hers.  He 
was  hers  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  He  has  missed  her  and 
yearned  for  her  as  she  has  missed 
and  longed  for  him — though  she 
could  not  come  to  him  till  he  called 
her  in  his  heart.  But,  through  all 
his  building,  she  has  been  waiting 
for  him  and  now  at  last  she  has 
claimed  him.  The  note  is  that  of 
optimism.  Throughout  *'The  Doirs 
House,**  Nora  refers,  now  and  again, 
to  a  miracle  that  threatens.  Torwald 
will  take  upon  himself  her  suffering. 
**The  miracle  shall  not  be,'*  she 
declares.  The  moment  for  the  mira- 
cle strikes.  The  drapery  falls  from 
the    god.      He    stands    revealed — ?l 
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sanctimonious  prig.  He  has  no 
power  to  save  or  to  heal.  But  the 
note  is  not  one  of  despair,  only  again 
the  little  ringing  challenge  to  the 
future — **0h,  Torwald,  then  the  mir- 
acleof  miracles  would  have  to  happen.'* 
The  play  does  not  end  with  the 
closing  of  the  door  behind  her.  There 
is  a  peephole  into  the  future — **the 
miracle  of  miracles."  Did  any 
reader  ever  lay  down  the  book  with 
the  sense  that  the  play  is  finished.^ 
The  imagination  follows  Nora  out 
into  the  world,  it  returns  to  Tor- 
wald, seated  with  stiff,  paralyzed 
legs  among  the  ruins  of  his  doirs 
house.  The  play  will  never  be  fin- 
ished so  long  as  there  are  readers. 
Each  day  some  new  soul  opens  the 
book  and  lays  it  away — ^unfinished. 
**  Forever  wilt  thou  love  and  she  be 
fair  .  .  .  happy  melodist,  unwearied, 
forever  piping  songs  forever  new." 

The  main  symbol  in  an  Ibsen  play 
is  retrospective.  It  throws  light  back 
upon  the  play  and  upon  what  has 
taken  place  before  the  play  opens. 
The  double  symbol  that  accompanies 
it  may  be  called  the  prospective 
symbol.  Throughout  the  play  it 
looks  forward  to  what  is  to  come 
and,  at  the  end,  its  light  still  shines 
upon  the  path  ahead.  The  play  of 
"Ghosts"  has  the  two  symbols  cun- 
ningly interwoven.  The  hospital, 
which  is  to  cure  disease,  to  stand, 
a  whitewashed  monument,  to  wrong- 
doing, which  is  to  prove  to  the  world 
forever  that  out  of  evil  good  may 
come,  is  consumed  with  fire.  Over 
against  it,  from  end  to  end  of  the  play, 
stands  another  symbol — ^the  sun, 
source  of  light  and  life,  wholesome, 
health-giving.  When  the  play  opens 
one  catches,  ''through  a  glass-wall  a 
glimpse  of  a  gloomy  fiord-landscape, 
veiled  by  steady  rain."  It  is  a  gray 
world  the  Alvings  live  in.  Oswald's 
plaint  is,  again  and  again,  of  the 
grayness  of  life.  He  longs  for  the 
clear  sunlight.  It  is  his  last  faint 
call  out  of  the  recesses  of  idiocy — 
"Give  me  the  sun,  mother,  the  sun." 
The  far-ringing  little  bell  is  struck. 
It  will  not  down.  What  the  future 
holds,    what    hope    there    is,    Ibsen 


may  not  be  able  to  say — ^he  may  not 
choose  to  say.  But  the  future  is 
there.  Over  it  shines  the  health- 
giving  sun  and  out  of  it  may  come 
the  miracle  of  miracles. 

In  "  Little  Eyolf  "  it  is  out  of  the 
great  silence  that  Allmers  comes. 
It  was  there  that  he  had  gone,  after 
his  sin,  to  escape  the  sight  of  the 
great  eyes  and  the  sound  of  the 
crutch.  Rita:  "Then  that  was  why 
you  went  away  this  simmier?"  All- 
mers (with  shining  eyes):  "Yes!  I 
went  up  into  the  infinite  solitudes. 
I  saw  the  sunrise  gleaming  on  the 
mountain  peaks.  I  felt  myself  nearer 
the  stars — I  seemed  to  be  almost  in 
S5rmpathy  and  communion  with  them. 
And  then  I  found  the  strength  for  it." 
Out  of  the  solitude,  among  the 
mountain  peaks,  he  has  learned  the 
secret  of  living.  He  will  no  longer 
evade  responsibility — ^the  eyes  shall 
be  always  with  him,  and  the  crutch. 
"I  want  henceforth  to  be  father  to 
Eyolf.  ...  I  will  try  to  perfect 
all  the  rich  possibilities  that  are 
dawning  in  his  childish  soul.  I  will 
foster  all  the  noble  germs  '  in  his 
nature — ^make  them  blossom  and 
bear  fruit."  He  will  devote  his 
Ufe  to  making  good  the  "injury  that 
is  incurable."  When  at  last  the  boy 
is  taken  from  him,  lured  out  to  sea 
by  the  Rat- Wife,  he  looks  out  over  the 
fiord,  demanding  of  Asta,  "Where  is 
my  little  Eyolf  now?  (Smiling  sadly 
to  her.)  Can  you  tell  me  that — ^my 
big,  wise  Eyolf?  No  one  in  all  the 
world  can  tell  me  that.  I  know  only 
this  one  terrible  thing — ^that  he  is 
gone  from  me."  This  maimed  soul, 
that  he  had  vowed  his  life  to,  has  been 
taken  from  him,  out  into  the  great 
sea,  and  he  sits  lonely  by  the  fiord. 
"I  like  best  to  be  alone." 

The  play  is  full  of  haunting  sym- 
bolism that  follows  one — ^as  the  rats 
followed  the  rat- wife.  Allmers  has 
left  the  woman  who  could  have  been 
his  soul's  mate,  not  recognizing  her. 
She  is  his  innocence,  the  higher 
nature  with  whom  he  might  have 
Uved  forever,  had  he  not  b^n  blind. 
He  is  won  away  from  her  by  Rita, 
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with  her  gold  and  her  green  forests, 
filling  the  senses  to  the  brim.  Out  of 
this  marriage  is  bom  little  Eyolf,  a 
new  soul,  the  compensation  granted 
by  the  law  of  change.  But  this 
Eyolf,  too,  is  unrecognized.  There 
is  no  intentional  wrong-doing  — 
merely  neglect,  a  turning  away,  a 
giving  oneself  up  to  the  delights  of 
the  body,  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
gold  and  green  forests,  and  forgetting 
the  responsibility  for  the  soul^the 
soul  entrusted  to  them  together — to 
the  body  and  the  spirit;  and  while 
they  take  their  delight  together  the 
soul  is  crippled  forever.  Then  re- 
morse follows  them,  gnawing  always 
— little  Eyolf  with  his  tapping  crutch 
and  haunting  eyes.  He  joins  them 
to  the  host  of  those  who  **  cannot 
keep  soul  and  body  together  on  account 
of  the  rats  and  all  the  little  rat- 
children,  you  understand,  young 
master."  Rita  cannot  bear  to  look 
at  **his  evil  eyes.'*  They  follow 
her,  as  they  follow  AUmers.  He  is 
driven  into  the  wilderness  by  them. 
She  is  driven  to  hatred  of  the  child. 
But  when  AUmers  returns  from  his 
journey,  light  has  come  to  him.  He 
has  grown  weary  of  the  life  of  the 
senses — Rita's  allurements  have  no 
power  over  him.  He  will  devote 
his  whole  life  to  the  child.  He  will 
make  good,  so  far  as  he  may,  his 
terrible  mistake.  Little  Eyolf  longs 
always  for  the  unattainable — to  run 
and  play  like  other  boys,  to  swim 
and  jump,  to  be  a  soldier,  some  day. 
AUmers  will  teach  him  to  be  content 
with  what  life  still  holds  for  him. 
He  will  nourish  the  crippled  chUd 
and  make  of  him  a  happy  human 
being. 

Then  comes  the  Rat- Wife,  the 
beneficent  law  of  change,  who  takes 
away  aU  the  gnawing  things,  who  with 
the  help  of  **Mopseman"  keeps  sweet 
the  earth, — for  all  things  follow  her, 
out  to  the  depths  of  the  sea.  ijista 
has  seen  her  on  the  road,  where  the 
road-maker  is  at  work — the  road- 
maker  who  is  to  carry  her  away  over 
the  great  sea;  AUmers,  in  the  moun- 
tains, has  seen  the  face  of  the  Rat- 
Wife;    and    now    little    Eyolf,    too, 


sees  her  and  slips  away  to  follow  her. 
He,  the  little  gnawing  thing,  the  re- 
morse of  AUmers's  life,  is  drowned 
in  the  depths  of  the  fiord.  Then  only, 
when  remorse  has  been  taken  from 
him,  does  the  man  recognize  what  it 
has  meant.  He  and  Rita  face  each 
other  with  bitter  accusation.  Better; 
far  better,  the  haunting  eyes  than 
this  lonely  separation  of  sotd  and 
body.  But  the  law  of  change  has  tak- 
en the  child,  leaving  empty  loneliness. 
Allmers  says  farewell  to  them  both — 
to  Asta,  his  soul's  mate,  the  ideal 
that  haunted  his  way  and  that  he 
forsook  for  the  joys  of  life,  and  to 
little  Eyolf,  the  sweet  child  of  re- 
morse— ^when  Asta  brings  to  him  the 
lilies,  that  **  spring  up  from  the  depths 
of  the  fiord'* — ^where  it  sweeps  out  to 
the  sea. 

Once  more  soul  and  body  confront 
each  other — earth-bound,  alone.  The 
soul  longs  to  rush  away  into  the  soli- 
tude, to  seek  there  **the  peace  and 
luxury  of  death.  * '  But  the  body  holds 
it.  Here  it  must  work  out  salvation 
— here  where  it  has  sinned,  with  its 
gold  and  its  green  forests.  The  body, 
too,  has  yielded  at  last  to  the  law 
of  change.  Together  they  will  live 
the  life  that  is  appointed.  Here 
"they  will  make  peace  with  the  great 
open  eyes" — not  by  writing  some 
learned  book  on  *'  Hiunan  Responsibil- 
ity," but  by  taking  up-  the  responsi- 
bilities that  touch  them  and  crowd 
upon  them — the  neglected  children, 
the  Eyolf s  of  the  street  who  have  cried 
up  to  them,  "The  crutch  is  floating — 
the  crutch  is  floating."  "Then  per- 
haps they  wUl  be  around  us — those 
whom  we  have  lost — our  little  Eyolf 
and  your  big  Eyolf,  too.  .  .  .  Now 
and  then  perhaps  we  may  still — on 
the  way  through  life — have,  as  it 
were,  a  glimpse  of  them." 

One  cannot  put  the  allegory  into 
words.  As  well  take  a  flower  from 
the  wayside — pistil  and  stamen  and 
petal — and  tear  it  apart,  saying  here 
is  the  heart  of  the  blossom,  this  is 
what  it  meant  when  it  sprang  from 
the  ground  and  hung  swaying  in  the 
wind,  a  tremulous  thing.  The  mean- 
ing hangs  imprisoned  in  the  symbol, 
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swaying  to  the  lightest  breath,  shaking 
out  its  perftune. 

VIII 

ibsbn's  message:  completion  op 

THE    RESURRECTION    GROUP 

After  "Brand'*  and  "PeerGynt," 
Ibsen  had  abandoned  the  field  of 
romance.  For  reasons  that  will  be 
touched  upon  later,  he  could  not 
remain  an  idealist.  He  had  tried  his 
hand  at  prose,  in  "The  Young  Men's 
League,"  and  failed  signally — not 
only  did  it  displease  his  countr5niien; 
it  failed  to  satisfy  his  own  artistic 
sense.  After  ten  years  of  waiting, 
during  which  he  completed  and 
revised  "Emperor  and  Gallilean" — 
which  is  neither  of  the  old  order  nor 
the  new, — he  published  "Pillars  of 
Society";  and  after  this,  every  other 
year  for  twenty  years,  he  produced 
a  prose  drama  of  similar  order.  These 
ten  plays  have  a  special  import,  both 
in  Ibsen's  artistic  career  and  in  his 
spiritual  development.  Up  to  this 
time  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
romance — ^the  Truth  as  it  is  visioned 
in  the  Ideal.  Now  he  turned  him- 
self rigorously  to  the  Real.  Hence- 
forth he  would  worship  only  Truth. 
He  had  bitter  things  to  say. 

In  "Pillars  of  Society"  he  shows 
society  as  it  exists,  hampered  by  con- 
vention and  deceit.  "The  Indian 
Girl,"  unseaworthy  and  dangerous, 
is  Bernick — ^the  symbol  of  all  society, 
seeking  to  cover  up  its  defects  and 
present  a  fair  showing  to  the  world 
under  the  plausible  excuse  that  it  is 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Bernick, 
in  the  end,  comes  to  see  his  danger 
and  confesses  himself.  *  *  Gather  close 
around  me,  ye  true  and  faithful 
women,"  he  says  at  the  last;  "I 
have  learned  this  in  these  days,  it  is 
you  women  who  are  the  Pillars  of 
Society."  "Then  you  have  learned 
poor  wisdom,  brother-in-law,"  re- 
sponds Lona.  "No,  no,  the  spirits 
of  Truth  and  Freedom — ^these  are 
the  ^Pillars  of  Society.'" 

The  last  words  of  the  play — ^Truth 
and    Freedom,    and    the    part    the 


woman  is  to  play,  in  connection  with 
them,  in  the  emancipation  of  society — 
these  are  the  first  words  of  the  new 
message. 

Nora  Helmer,  in  "A  Doll's  House," 
and  Oswald  in  "Ghosts,"  are  only 
fresh  illustrations  of  the  theme  of 
"Pillars  of  Society."  A  rotten  so- 
ciety that  seeks  to  cover  up  rather 
than  to  tear  away  and  expose  to  the 
light  of  the  sun  will  produce  women 
like  Nora  with  her  hidden  wound  and 
melancholy  dance,  and  sons  like 
Oswald,  sin-consumed  and  desperate. 
And  they,  in  turn,  are  society  itself. 
Society  is  a  restless,  flitting  thing. 
It  hides  its  wound,  as  best  it  can, 
and  dances  with  smiling  face.  It  is 
consumed  with  the  sins  of  the  past. 
It  has  no  strength  left  for  the  sins  that 
it  would  sin  itself. 

Norwegian  society  did  not  like  the 
countenance  revealed  in  the  mirror 
held  up  to  Nature.  It  turned  upon 
Ibsen  with  fury.  He  retorted  in  an 
"Enemy  of  the  People."  He  showed 
them  as  choosing  rather  to  drink  the 
polluted  waters  of  the  Baths  of 
Convention  than  to  cleanse-  them  at 
the  cost  of  money  and  convenience 
involved.  They  would  stone  the 
man  who  pointed  out  to  them  their 
faults  and  their  danger.  They  would 
not  correct  the  faults.  The  "Wild 
Duck"  is  Hedvig,  the  Eckdel  family. 
Society  under  the  bonds  of  con- 
vention and  deceit.  Relling,  who 
tries  to  make  her  contented  with  her 
lot,  surrounding  her  in  her  attic  with 
fusty  Christmas  trees  and  "life-lies," 
is  her  worst  enemy.  Gregers,  the 
faithful  dog  plunging  to  rescue  her 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  and 
only  wounding  her  the  more,  is  her 
natural  foe.  But  better,  far  better, 
Gregers  tearing  away  shams  and 
conventions,  exposing,  even  injuring, 
the  naked  flesh  beneath,  than  Relling, 
the  false  idealist,  the  pretender,  who 
would  justify  the  life  of  deceit, 
glorify  it,  till  it  appears,  to  sun- 
darkened  eyes,  the  very  semblance 
of  Nature's  self — till  the  stir  of  pris- 
oned wings  beating  the  air  of  the 
dusty  attic  shall  seem  the  wind  of 
Heaven. 
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"The  Wild  Duck"  has  a  special 
interest,  aside  from  the  part  it  plays 
in  the  general  development.of  Ibsen's 
thought,  in  that  it  is  the  play  in  which 
he  has  drawn  himself  in  the  character 
in  which  he  is,  for  himself,  perman- 
ently to  remain.  Gregers,  the  idealist 
turned  practical,  is  Ibsen,  the  poet — 
turned  prose  writer  and  reformer — 
who  "sits  and  dips  his  fingers  in  the 
purling  stream — to  wash  them  clean — 
gnawed  and  tortured  by  the  thought 
that  never,  never  will  he  succeed. 
Never  in  all  eternity  will  he  attain  to 
freedom  and  the  new  life.  He  will 
remain  forever  prisoned  in  hell." 
Gregers  knows  his  destiny — **to  be 
always  the  thirteenth  at  table." 
He  will  never  succeed.  He  has  left 
the  wild,  free  cotmtry  where  he  has 
Uved,  isolated  from  real  men  and 
women,  interested  only  in  his  dreams 
and  in  **the  claims  of  the  ideal." 
He  has  brought  these  claims  into  the 
life  of  the  real  world  and  forced  them 
upon  men  and  women.  They  are 
hopelessly  muddled  by  his  efforts 
to  save  them.  They  cannot  under- 
stand what  he  is  talking  about. 
But  they  can  no  longer  be  contented 
as  they  were.  He  cannot  explain  to 
them,  if  they  cannot  understand;  and 
he  cannot  return  to  his  solitude  and 
his  dreams.  He  can  never  be  a  poet 
again;  and  as  a  prose  preacher  he 
only  makes  himself  and  every  one 
else  uncomfortable.  He  is  destined 
to  be  forever  thirteenth  at  table — an 
unwelcome  guest,  himself  wretched. 

With  "The  Wild  Duck"  Ibsen  has 
said  his  last  word  upon  the  society  of 
his  own  time — ^its  weakness,  its  pollu- 
tion, its  cowardice,  and  its  blindness. 
The  plays  that  follow  may  apply  to  his 
own  time  and  country,  but  they  apply 
equally  to  society  in  all  times  and 
in  every  place.  The  scene  is  still  laid 
in  Norway,  but  the  problems  are 
those  of  all  himian  nature.  The 
chief  of  these  problems  is  not  a  new 
one  in  Ibsen's  thought.  He  has 
treated  it  at  length  in  "Emperor  and 
Gallilean";  namely,  the  intimate 
relation  of  Past  and  Present — ^the 
inexorable  hand  of  the  Past  ever 
pressing  upon  the  Pj^^ent,  the  fierce 


iconoclasm  of  the  Present  toward  all 
that  has  preceded  it.  In"Rosmers- 
holm  "  the  theme  is  opened  up.  The 
White  Horses  of  superstition  haunt 
the  Ufe  of  Rosmersholm.  Rebecca 
and  Rosmer  would  live  in  the  Ught 
of  freedom  and  truth,  but  the  hand 
of  the  dead  woman  passes  between 
them.  The  Present,  however  pure  its 
motive  and  aim,  cannot  shake  off 
the  Past.  The  conventions  of  the 
past  hold  us.  We  must  make  our 
peace  with  them.  Freedom  and 
truth  will  prevail  at  last,  but  not  till 
many  brave  and  daring  souls  have 
surrendered  themselves  voluntarily 
to  the  gods  of  the  past.  The  con- 
science that  we  carry  is  not  our  own. 
It  comes  to  us  out  of  another  life — 
often  sick  and  feeble — ^but  we  must 
obey  its  voice  for  a  while;  for  we 
ourselves  are  not  our  own.  We,  too, 
have  come  out  of  the  past,  bone  of 
its  bone  and  flesh  of  its  flesh.  We 
may  not  tear  ourselves  too  hastily 
asunder  lest  life  itself  be  endangered. 

Ibsen  recurs  to  this  theme  again  in 
the  "  Master  Builder  "  and  yet  again  in 
"John  Gabriel  Borkman."  It  seems 
to  have  fascinated  him — Past  and 
Present  can  never  live  at  peace,  nor 
yet  can  they  live  apart — ^the  struggle 
and  the  onward  push  of  life  over  dead 
bodies — "the  mixture  of  the  two  is  a 
marvel  and  a  curse,"  but  for  the  most 
part  a  marvel.  Throughout  the  plays 
one  who  reads  beneath  the  surface 
finds  tonic  words.  Life  presses  on, 
seemingly  heartless  and  cruel,  but  the 
struggle  is  beautiful,  could  one  but  see 
it,  and  it  makes  ever  toward  free,  full 
life.  One  must  dare  struggle,  must 
dare  even  to  join  hands  and  be  swept 
over  the  mill-dam,  out  to  the  flowing 
sea,  if  the  struggle  demands  it. 

"The  Lady  from  the  Sea"  stands 
in  significant  relation  to  Ibsen's  work 
as  a  whole.  It  is  the  last  play  of  the 
great  "group."  In  it  he  gives  the 
final  word  of  his  message  as  a  whole. 
The  plays  that  f  oUow— "  Hedda 
Gabler,"  "The  Master  Builder," 
"Little  Eyolf,"  and  "John  Gabriel 
Borkman" — are  isolated  plays,  each 
treating  of  some  phase  of  life  that  he 
has    treated    before.     Up    to    "The 
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Lady  from  the  Sea,"  that  is,  Ibsen's 
work  is  progressive.  Each  new  play, 
whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  has,  up  to 
this  time,  sounded  a  new  note  in  the 
message.  From  this  time  on,  the 
plays  only  repeat  and  elaborate  what 
has  already  been  said.  So  far  as  the 
message  is  concerned,  Ibsen's  work 
stands  complete  with  **The  Lady 
from  the  Sea.**  The  plays  that  follow 
he  himself  has  named  **  portrait 
plays.'*  They  are  rich  in  meaning, 
but  the  structure  of  his  life  work  is 
complete  without  them.  As  a  poet 
he  had  revealed  Love — ^the  beauty  and 
ideality  of  life — the  spiritual  truth 
that  only  love  and  idealism  can 
inspire.  With  his  poetry  this  note 
ceases  and  he  sets  forth  in  his  prose 
plays  the  evils  of  actual  life,  the  sick- 
ness and  foulness  and  desperate  case 
of  society  and  the  hopelessness  of 
health  coming  to  it  from  without. 
Society  will  not  listen,  and  even  would 
it  listen,  the  result  would  be  only 
bewilderment  and  confusion.  The 
remedy,  if  it  is  to  come,  must  come 
from  within.  Human  nature  is  rot- 
ting under  convention  and  sham,  but 
only  from  within  can  come  the  healing 
life  that  is  to  slough  off  the  old  and 
create  for  it  a  new  body.  Nor  is  the 
Past  all  evil.  Present  and  Past  must 
join  hands  in  guarding  the  precious 
Life  that  is  to  come — that  is  to  go  on 
forever.  Each  must  voluntarily  sac- 
rifice something  of  itself — for  the 
Future. 

**The  Lady  from  the  Sea**  is  the 
final  word,  most  hopeful  of  all,  and 
beautiful,  as  the  play  itself  is  beauti- 
ful. The  Lady  is  the  human  soul, 
belonging  by  nature  to  the  wide,  free 
life  of  the  Sea,  belonging  to  elemental, 
primal  things,  who  has  **  wandered  in 
from  the  Sea  and  cannot  find  her  way 
out  again.  And  so  she  lies  dying  in 
the  brackish  waters'* — of  social  con- 
vention. She  longs  always  to  return 
to  free,  open  life.  The  Sea  calls  her 
as  the  solitude  calls  AUmers — ^but  she 
is  not  a  mermaid — a  Thing.  She  is 
a  free  human  being,  with  the  power 
of  choice.  Only  through  free  choice 
does  the  Soul  find  itself.  The  Sea 
calls,  but  the  human  soul  is  stronger 


than  the  Sea.  The  old,  primal,  iso- 
lated joys  of  being  are  sweet,  but  there 
is  a  greater  joy  for  the  Soul — a.  life 
in  which  by  deliberate  choice  it  shall 
**find  itself,"  among  other  souls — one 
in  the  great  sea  of  Humanity.  It  is 
only  for  a  time  that  society  shall  be 
an  evil,  soiled  thing.  For  the  Spirit 
that  works  through  all  things — 
through  sea  and  earth  and  the  human 
soul — shall  work  out  at  last  the  salva- 
tion of  that  soul  and  of  society 
itself.  But  first  there  must  come 
Two — making  ready  the  way — ^Truth 
and  Freedom. 


IX 


PORTRAIT   PLAYS 

The  four  plays  that  follow  the 
great  group  are  "portrait  plays**  in 
many  senses.  They  are,  on  the 
surface,  portraits  of  Norwegian  so- 
ciety. It  is  in  this  sense  that  Ibsen 
refers  to  them  under  the  cover  of 
** portrait  busts."  But  underneath 
them  is  ** something  equivocal,  some- 
thing cryptic.**  They  are  portraits 
of  the  human  soul  in  its  degradation 
and  its  possibilities.  In  "Hedda 
Gabler  "  it  is  the  Poet-nature  of  the 
soul  that  is  studied.  Lovborg,  the 
poet — the  spiritual  side  of  human 
nature, — can  only  come  to  fullest 
realization  of  himself  through  love. 
The  intellect  tempts  him  away.  She 
fascinates  him.  She  stimulates  him  to 
wild  frenzy,  but  she  cannot  inspire  him. 
The  body  tempts  him  to  passion  and 
debauchery,  and  he  yields  to  her,  too. 
Between  the  Intellect  and  the  Body — 
Hedda  and  Diana — he  is  destroyed 
body  and  soul.  Only  the  torn  frag- 
ments of  his  early  vision  are  left. 
And  out  of  these  Thea  sits  trying  to 
piece  together  something  that  may 
yet  stand  for  the  Poet's  soul.  The 
message  of  the  play  came  out  of 
Ibsen's  own  life.  It  is  the  first 
sound  of  a  cry  that  is  repeatejd, 
bitterly, in  "  When  We  Dead  Awaken.** 

The  symbol  of  the  play  has  many 
phases.  The  manuscript  is  Lov- 
borg's  soul.  And  he,  in  turn,  may 
be  the  poet-side  of  humanity,  muti- 
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lated  and  destroyed  by  the  fierce 
touch  of  Intellect  and  degraded  by 
Passion.  Or  the  play  may  be  a 
picture  of  Society  bent,  as  it  were, 
upon  destroying  that  which  is  most 
precious  in  it,  with  only  Love,  meek- 
voiced  and  fluttering,  holding  it  to 
its  own  true  self.  It  may  be  a  vivid 
presentation  of  Woman  and  the  part 
she  must  bear  in  the  regeneration  of 
society.  Man's  destiny — the  destiny 
of  society-depends  upon  her.  He 
will  do  whatever  she  decides.  She 
may  incite  him,  like  Hedda,  to  wild 
daring,  or  degrade  him,  with  Diana, 
or  inspire  him  by  love,  to  give  the 
best  of  himself  to  the  world.  What 
she  chooses  for  him  to  do,  will  be 
done.  For  man  is  like  a  child  in 
her  hands. 

Whichever  meaning  one  selects  and 
follows  out  through  the  details  of  the 
symbol,  he  will  find  that  the  other 
meanings  do  not  conflictwith  it.  They 
only  form  a  medium  about  it — an 
atmosphere.  They  lend  it  color  and 
tone.  Through  all  the  meanings  one 
central  norm  remains — the  soul  of 
the  poet,  a  sensitive  responsive  thing, 
in  contact  with  circumstance,  hard 
and  unyielding  and  destructive. 

The  "Master  Builder"  and  ** Little 
Eyolf '*have  beendiscussed  in  Chapter 
VII,  in  connection  with  the  relation 
of  the  symbol  to  the  meaning  of  the 
play.  In  both  plays,  there  is  por- 
trayed the  falling  away  of  a  soul 
from  its  first  quick  aspiration,  an 
acceptance  of  low  ideals  in  place  of 
high,  and  an  awakening,  at  last,  to  a 
sense  of  failure.  Solness.  who  once 
built  with  daring  in  his  heart,  has 
become  a  comfortable  prosperous 
coward;  but,  at  the  last,  he  dares 
once  more.  AUmers,  who  planned, 
with  Asta's  help,  a  wonderful  life- 
work,  falls  away,  neglecting  the  joys 
of  the  spirit  for  those  of  the  body; 
but,  at  the  last,  he,  too,  faces  the 
future,  willing  in  his  heart  to  go  on. 
Both  plays  render  an  account  of  a 
soul  worsted  in  the  encounter  with 
life  and  both  end  with  a  return  to  the 
ideal  of  an  earlier  time.  The  lesson 
speaks  out  of  Ibsen's  own  life.  He 
reads  it  to  us  from  the  pages  that 


his  fingers  have  turned,  even  now. 
We  can  trust  him  to  the  end  to  tell 
us  clearly  the  lesson  he  finds,  whether 
delight  in  the  sotd's  new  life,  or  un- 
availing regret  for  a  soul  lost. 

Twin  sisters,  Ella  Rentheim  and 
Gunhild,  fought  for  the  possession  of 
John  Gabriel  Borkman  in  his  youth; 
and  Gunhild,  the  one  of  hard,  worldly 
wisdom,  conquered — ^because  he  must 
have  money,  and  money  would  come 
to  him  through  her.  Money  came, 
and  success,  but  his  ambition  outran 
every  achievement  and  led  him  at 
last  to  bankruptcy  and  theft  and 
prison,  where  he  remained  five  years. 
When  the  play  opens,  he  has  retiu'ned 
to  his  home ;  he  passes  his  days  in  an 
upper  gallery,  pacing  back  and  forth 
like  a  sick  wolf.  His  wife,  who  has  had 
no  communication  with  him  since  his 
disgrace,  sits  in  the  room  below, 
brooding  on  her  injuries  and  planning 
how  they  may  be  avenged  in  the  life 
of  her  son.  The  boy  had  been  sent 
away  from  home  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  imprisonment,  to  his  aunt, 
Ella  Rentheim,  who  thus  had  the  care 
of  him  up  to  his  fifteenth  year.  Since 
that  time,  for  eight  years,  he  has 
lived  at  home  —  though  he  spends 
much  of  his  time  at  his  rooms  in 
town.  The  gloom  and  restraints  of 
his  home  irritate  him.  Everything 
there  looks  toward  the  Past  and  its 
failures.  He  belongs  to  the  Present 
and  to  the  Futiu'e.  He  is  secretly 
planning  to  go  away— escape  from  it 
all.  His  elopement,  towards  which 
the  action  of  the  play  moves,  is  its 
symbol. 

Again  the  struggle  between  Past 
and  Present — ^but  this  time  with 
something  of  the  pathos  of  the 
struggle.  The  Present  will  escape. 
Even  now  it  is  planning  a  way.  The 
sledge  with  the  silver  bells  is  ready. 
The  charming  comrade  waits  for  him, 
and  little  Frida.  The  future  sttetches 
before  them,  a  shining  track.  The 
reader  is  glad  that  he  is  to  go — wishes 
him  God  speed  on  the  journey.  He 
belongs  to  his  own.  Let  him  go  with 
them.  But  the  heart  stays  with  those 
that  are  left  behind — shadows,  all 
of  them  —  Borkman  and  Ella  Ren- 
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theim,  facing  each  other  through  dim 
candlelight  in  the  upper  gallery, 
reproaclung  each  other,  out  of  the 
shadows;  standing  together,  at  last, 
out  on  the  open  terrace,  looking 
back  over  the  dreamland  of  life— 
the  land  that  'lies  buried  in  snow 
behind  them.  There  are  the  steam- 
ships and  factories — humming  below, 
"working  night  and  day."  He  can 
hear   the   sound   of  wheels — all   the 


wealth  he  has  created — the  metal 
down  in  the  mines  that  he  longed  to 
set  &ee  and  that  he  still  "loves, 
loves,  loves,"  The  pathos  of  his  cry 
comes  to  one.  It  is  a  bitter  fate  to 
have  outlived  one's  dream,  whether 
of  ambition,  or  ideals,  or  of  cold, 
hard  success — to  be  only  a  shadow 
groping  in  the  cold  that  soon  will 
clutch   the   heart    and    still   it    for- 


{.To  be  Continued) 


PREHISTORIC  MAN  IN  NEBRASKA:  A  Postscript  * 

Thr  following  postscript  to  Protessor  Barboiir's  paperwas  received  too  late  to  be  added 
to  the  article  itself.  Room  is  made  for  it  here,  because  of  the  etriking  theory  advanced  aji 
to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  older  of  the  remains  unearthed  by  Mr.  Gilder  were 
deposited  where  he  fotmd  them.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that,  imme- 
diately on  hearing  of  the  discovery  of  these  primitive  human  remains.  Professor  Henry 
Fairfield  Osbom  of  Columbia  University,  the  newly  chosen  head  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, made  a  flying  trip  to  Nebraska  to  examine  them,  and  has  since  prepared  for 
publication  elsewhere  a  paper  embodying  his  observations  and  deductions. — Thb 
EntTOBS. 


After  writing  earlier  in  the  month  of 
Mr.  Gilder's  important  find,  I  visited 
the  mound  on  November  8th  with 
the  discoverer  himself,  and  began 
critical  investigation.  The  trenches 
were  broadened  and  deepened,  im- 
portant data  secured,  and  a  number 
of  widely  scattered  and  unrelated 
bones  and  bone  fragments  of  interest 
and  of  high  instructional  value  were 
excavated. 

The  hill  on  which  the  indistinct 
mound  is  situated  faces  the  Missouri 
River,  and  rises  just  two  hundred 
feet  above  water  level,  as  measured 
on  this  occasion  by  a  surveying 
aneroid.  The  base  of  the  hill  is 
dark  carboniferous  shale,  upon  which 
rests  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  of  glacial 


clay  containing  occasional  boulders, 
mostly  of  Sioux  quartzite,  and  upon 
the  glacial  drift  rises  just  one  hundred 
and  &fty  feet  of  homogeneous  bright 
buff  loess,  such  as  is  conspicuous  in 
and  around  Omaha  ana  Council 
Bluffs. 

The  hill  is  conical  and  steep,  and 
is  covered  with  young  trees  six  to 
eight  inches  in  diameter;  and  on  its 
very  summit  the  trained  eye  can  see 
indications  of  a  circular  mound  about 
twenty  feet  in  diameter.  That  there 
is  a  deeper  and  older  burial-ground 
at  this  spot,  overlaid  by  a  shallower 
and  more  recent  one,  is  purely 
accidental.  The  older  one  antedates 
the  hill  itself,  while  the  later  one  is 
subsequent  to  the  hill,  and  its  loca- 
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tion  was  determined  by  the  summit 
being  an  attractive  site  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead. 

Our  method  of  excavating  was  as 
follows:  Three  spots  were  chosen, 
one  to  the  north,  one  to  the  south,  and 
one  to  the  east,  each  about  seven  feet 
from  the  centre  of  the  mound.  All 
surface  material  was  carefully  re- 
moved, and  three  wide  shafts  were 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  eight  feet.  This 
made  a  clean  section  through  soil 
and  subsoil.  Each  shovelful  of  earth 
was  scrutinized,  and  each  and  every 
bone  fragment  carefully  preserved, 
and  with  them  large  samples  of  the 
loess  matrix.  Wherever  possible  a 
block  of  the  matrix  was  preserved 
with  the  bone  fragment  still  in  its 
natural  position.  In  each  shaft,  as 
well  as  in  the  deep  trenches  between, 
interesting  bone  fragments  were  found 
from  the  three-foot  level  down  to 
eight  feet,  all  of  them  being  human, 
and  in  undisturbed  loess.  Along 
with  the  fragmentary  and  water- 
worn  bits  of  ribs,  limb  bones,  jaw 
bones,  foot  bones,  skulls,  and  verte- 
brae, were  small  loess  concretions, 
several  bits  of  Anodonta  shell,  and 
well  preserved  Polygyra  and  Suc- 
cinea,  well-known  loess  fossils. 

Just  as  surely  as  there  are  loess 
fossils,  so  surely  do  these  fragments 
seem  to  be  human  fossils. 

The  upper  two  and  a  half  feet  of 
the  mound  is  just  such  a  mixture  of 
black  soil  and  buff  subsoil  as  would 


naturally  result  from  digging  and 
burying.  It  is  loess  which  has  been 
disturbed.  In  this  superficial  .layer 
were  the  three  skulls  of  a  later  type, 
previously  referred  to,  and  adjoining 
them  were  numerous  bones.  Below 
this  layer  comes  clearly  defined  bright 
buff  undisturbed  original  loess,  with 
its  characteristic  lithological  structure, 
its  lime  nodules  and  shells:  and 
through  it,  to  a  carefully  measured 
depth  of  seven  and  one-half  feet, 
are  scattered  bits  of  hiunan  bone, 
as  already  mentioned.  Here  were 
found  the  five  primitive  skulls,  each 
one  being  more  or  less  fragmentary. 

From  the  geologist's  standpoint, 
there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  that 
these  bone  fragments  were  ever 
buried  by  human  hands.  Instead, 
the  bones  were  doubtless  deposited 
with  the  loess,  the  age  of  which  may 
be  safely  reckoned  at  ten  thousand  to 
twenty  thousand  years  or  more,  and 
are  as  ancient  as  that  formation. 
The  ar^ments  substantiating  this 
view,  which  have  been  offered  here 
in  a  general  way,  will  be  presented 
in  detail  at  the  proper  time  and  in 
the  proper  place. 

As  a  fitting  appellation,  the  name 
"  Nebraska  Loess  Man  "  is  proposed 
for  this  ancient  type.  Severely  crit- 
ical and  impartial  examinations,  made 
again  on  November  i6th,  were  com- 
pletely confirmatory  of  the  above, 
and  there  need  be  no  hesitancy  in 
pronouncing  this  Glacial  or  Loess  Man. 
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Reviewed  by  Jeannette  L.  Gilder 


A   DISAPPOINTED   DIPLOMAT 

There  could  hardly  be  a  greater 
contrast  between  two  books  built  on 
somewhat  the  same  lines  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  **  Reminiscences  of  La- 
dy Dorothy  Neviir*  *  and  the  **  Per- 
sonal and  Literary  letters  of  Robert, 
First  Earl  of  Lytton,**  *  edited  by  his 
daughter,  Lady  Betty  Balfour.  Lord 
Lytton  was  a  victim  of  ungratified 
hopes.  He  wanted  to  be  a  poet 
and  because  of  circumstances  he  was 
forced  to  be  a  diplomat.  Poetry  did 
not  pay  and  diplomacy  did;  not  at 
first,  perhaps,  but  ultimately.  It 
was  at  least  a  career,  and  the  writing 
of  verse  was  not.  Lord  Lytton's 
poetry  was  popular — where  could  one 
find  a  novel  more  popular  than  his 
** Lucille"?  and  his  shorter  verse  was 
very  much  liked,  too ;  but  he  could  not 
lay  aside  the  despatch  box  longenough 
to  write.  The  disappointment  of  this 
you  see  in  most  of  his  letters.  Those 
given  in  these  volumes  are  selected 
from  the  great  mass  of  his  private 
correspondence,  with  the  object, 
first,  of  **  setting  forth  as  truth- 
fully and  vividly  as  possible  the 
human  personality  of  the  writer,  his 
thoughts,  feelings,  opinions,  and  out- 
look on  the  world;  and,  secondly,  of 
illustrating  his  poetical  and  literary 
work."  The  more  intimate  of  the 
letters  are  written  to  authors,  John 
Forster  and  the  Brownings,  and  in 
them  it  is  easy  to  see  that  literature 
interested  him  much  more  than  affairs 
of  state. 

During  the  four  years  of  his  Indian 
viceroyalty,  his  daughter  tells  us,  the 
interest   and   overwhelming  amount 
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of  his  official  work  wholly  absorbed 
him,  and  for  the  time  literatiu-e  was 
put  aside.  But,  with  this  exception, 
there  was  no  other  period  when  he 
would  have  regarded  his  public  work 
as  the  most  engrossing  or  the  most 
serious  occupation  of  his  life.  He 
pursued  his  profession  from  a  sense  of 
duty  and  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
but  the  work  which  called  forth  his 
best  energies,  his  deepest  enthusiasm, 
and  his  finest  intellectual  capacities, 
was,  from  boyhood  upwards,  that  of 
poetical  composition. 

It  is  ciu-ious  that  a  man  whose 
tastes  were  all  for  literatiu'e  should 
not  have  cared  for  university  educa- 
tion. "  He  had  no  ambition  for  aca- 
demic distinction,  no  inclination  for 
a  university  coiu-se."  So,  when  his 
uncle,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  who  in 
1850-52  represented  his  country  at 
Washington,  asked  the  yoiuig  man 
to  join  him  as  an  unpaid  attach^,  he 
accepted.  His  father's  consent  was 
somewhat  reluctantly  given,  and  in 
October,  1850,  before  he  had  quite 
reached  his  nineteenth  birthday,  he 
sailed  for  the  new  world.  He  was 
destined  never  again  to  live  in  his 
own  country,  except  for  a  few  holiday 
months,  until  he  reached  the  age  of 
fifty.  In  his  early  youth  he  signed 
himself  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  but 
his  father,  finding  it  inconvenient 
that  his  own  and  his  son's  signature 
should  be  the  same,  desired  that 
** Teddy"  should  be  called  by  his 
second  name,  ** Robert." 

Did  I  tell  you  I  am  to  be  called  Robert? 
[he  wrote  to  Dr.  Perry.]  Vile  name.  The 
only  people  I  recollect  of  the  name  of 
Robert  are  Robert  Peel  (traitor!),  Robert 
Walpole  (horrid  old  fox!),  Robert  the 
Devil  (I  dare  say  the  greatest  gentleman 
of  the  three). 
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At  the  time  he  came  to  Washington 
young  Robert  was  something  of  a 
dandy,  dressed  rather  eccentrically, 
with  abundant  velvet  cuffs  and  collars 
and  shiny  boots;  but  even  at  that 
early  age  he  was  witty  and  original, 
and  a  most  amusing  and  charming 
companion.  While  in  America  young 
Robert  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  who 
did  not  rettirn  his  affection.  His 
uncle's  method  of  consolation  was  to 
assiu'e  him  that  he  had  known  many 
a  man  regret  having  married  his  first 
love,  but  had  never  known  one  regret 
that  he  had  not  done  so. 

All  this  time  in  America  young 
Lytton  had  no  salary,  but  his  father 
allowed  him  £So  a  year,  which  he 
supplemented  by  gifts  from  time  to 
time,  but  even  this  did  not  cover  his 
expenses,  and  he  had  to  run  up  bills 
for  gloves  and  boots  and  other  neces- 
saries of  apparel.  For  a  youngster 
Robert  Lytton  was  a  clever  observer. 
He  writes  to  John  Forster: 

What  a  nice  fellow  Longfellow  seems. 
People  here  talk  more  of  his  wife  than  they 
do  of  him.  The  women  are  the  oligarchy 
of  this  country,  they  carry  everything 
their  own  way;  the  cleverest  fellow  is 
only  the  husband  of  the  charming  Mrs. 
So-and-so. 

From  America  young  Lytton  went 
to  Italy,  and  there  he  fell  in  with  the 
Brownings.  When  he  arrived  at 
Florence  he  presented  himself  at  the 
Casa  Guido  with  an  introduction  from 
John  Forster.  Browning  was  kind 
to  the  young  poet,  and  wrote  him 
letters  of  criticism  and  encourage- 
ment. 

After  the  publication  of  **  Lucille*' — 
which  poem,  by  the  way,  Lord  Lytton 
lived  to  regret,  though  it  really  was 
the  one  which  made  his  fame — Brown- 
ing wrote  to  him: 

The  end  is — if  you  don't  make  a  poet,  you 
will  have  murdered  a  real  specimen  of  that 
same.  I  wish  also  your  men  were  stronger; 
is  it  in  nature  to  truly  say  every  now  and 
then  to  a  woman,  "  Had  you  held  out  a 
hand  to  me  then,  I  should  have  been  saved, 
whereas,  etc.,  etc.?"  Did  ever  man  or 
woman  really  save  so  strong  a  man?     It 


seems  to  me  like  the  point  in  cockney 
horsemanship  of  pulling  your  horse  up  by 
the  curb  when  he  stumbles — it  being  still 
doubtful  to  me  whether  your  curb  does 
it  or  the  brute's  resolution  and  resource. 

Then  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  to  him 
about  the  poem,  which  one  in  reading 
between  the  lines  can  see  that  she  did 
not  altogether  admire.  She  tells 
him  frankly  that  she  does  not  like 
the  form: 

It  seems  to  me  a  mistake  altogether, 
nor  do  I  think  you  have  altogether  made 
the  best  of  it.  When  one  winds  such 
silk  one  should  be  careful  not  to  tangle  it, 
because  that  adds  a  sort  of  irritation  to 
the  sense  of  monotony.  See  how  imperti- 
nent I  have  courage  to  be.  But  your 
poem  can  bear  it. 

Lytton  was  glad  to  find  that 
Browning  shared  his  feelings  for  the 
Northern  side  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  a  letter  to  John  Forster  he  says: 

I  cordially  wish  well  to  the  North  in  the 
first  effort  it  has  yet  made  to  shake  off  the 
slough  of  moral  dirt  in  which  it  has  been 
so  long  wallowing,  and  think  of  something 
nobler  than  the  almighty  dollar.  The 
Yankees  are  now  paying,  I  think,  a  heavy 
but  not  an  unjust  price  for  a  bad  past. 

While  an  attache  in  Paris  young 
Lytton  paid  his  respects  to  Lamar- 
tine: 

He  and  his  fine  busts  received  me  with 
great  dignity  and  grace;  there  was  no- 
body else  present  but  Mme.  Lamartine, 
the  cat,  and  a  niece  of  the  poet.  Of  the 
females  the  cat  was  the  most  attractive — 
a  remarkably  fine  Angora.  Lamartine 
himself  is  charming.  There  is  great 
dignity  and  great  sweetness,  and  no  affecta- 
tion in  his  manner.  He  reminded  me  both 
in  appearance,  and  what  Dickens  calls 
deportment,  of  old  Clay,  the  American 
statesman.     .     .     . 

Lamartine  tells  me  that  he  gets  up  at 
4  o  'clock  in  the  morning  and  goes  to  bed 
at  10  in  the  evening.  "Many  authors," 
said  he,  "require  the  excitement  of  the 
day — dinner — and  conversation,  etc.,  be- 
fore writing.  Byron  did;  but  I,  unfor- 
tunately for  myself,  have  so  much  ex- 
citement  in  myself  that  what  I  require 
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is  only  to  calm  and  moderate  it.  Sleep 
is  the  best  cahnant.  This  is  why  I  write 
in  the  morning."  He  appears  to  have 
vanity,  but  no  affectation.-  He  exacts 
homage,  but  receives  it  like  a  great 
gentleman. 

A  very  interesting  book  this,  and  a 
venr  interesting  man  Lord  Lytton, 
ana  one  who  notwithstanding  his 
distinction  as  a  diplomat  earns  our 
sympathy  because  of  his  ungratified 
ambition  in  other  directions. 


II 


A   SPRIGHTLY   OLD   LADY 

Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Lord  Lytton's,  and 
who  is  still  living,*  had  no  bitterness 
in  her  soul,  for  she  found  life  just  what 
she  wanted  it  to  be — ^a  most  interest- 
ing and  entertaining  condition.  Her 
ambitions  were  modest  and  therefore 
easily  gratified.  She  had  hosts  of 
friends  in  the  pas  and  present  gen- 
erations. 

Lady  Dorothy  was  born  at  No.  1 1 
Berkeley  Square,  London,  the  house 
in  which  Horace  Walpole  lived  and 
died.  This  started  her  out  into  life 
with  a  certain  taste  for  literature 
which  she  cultivated  by  her  friend- 
ships with  eminent  writers.  Of  course 
she  knew  Thackeray  and  Dickens. 
One  day  at  a  dinner  where  the  former 
was  a  guest  she  was  placed  next  to  a 
Mr.  Venables  whom  she  met  for  the 
first  time  that  evening. 

He  seemed  a  pleasant  man  and  we  were 
soon  engaged  in  an  agreeable* conversation, 
which  eventually  turned  upon  the  great 
satirist  sitting  some  little  distance  away, 
with  whom  I  observed  my  neighbor  ap- 
peared to  be  well  acquainted.  Thinking 
that  this  was  a  good  opportunity  of  clearing 
up  a  point  about  which  at  that  time  I  was 
completely  ignorant,  I  asked  him:  "Per- 
haps you  can  tell  me  whether  the  mal- 
formation of  Mr.  Thackeray's  nose  is  natural 
or  the  result  of  an  accident?"  To  my 
great  surprise,  Mr.  Venables  seemed  much 
upset  by  my  question,  stammering  out: 

*  For  portrait,  lae  page  475- 


*'It  was  injured  in  an  accident  at  school." 
I  could  not  understand  his  confusion,  but, 
asking  someone  its  reason  after  dinner, 
fully  realized  what  an  unfortunate  question 
I  had  asked,  when  I  learnt  that  it  was 
Mr.  Venables  who,  as  a  boy  at  school,  had 
broken  Thackeray's  nose  in  a  fight. 

In  society  Thackeray  was  not  nearly 
such  a  brilliant  talker  as  Charles  Lever, 
who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  any  party — 
joyous,  good  humored,  and  tmrestrained. 
Thackeray,  on  the  other  hand,  was  inclined 
to  be  satiric  and  severe.  On  one  occasion 
I  recollect  his  administering  a  terrible  ver- 
bal castigation  to  an  unfortunate  individ- 
ual who  had  incurred  his  displeasure,  and 
ever  after  I  was  afraid  of  him. 

Dickens  she  knew  more  intimately 
than  she  did  Thackeray.  He  dinea 
with  her  only  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  and  he  "  simply  bubbled  over 
with  fun  and  conversation."  She 
adds: 

He  laughed  and  chaffed,  telling  me,  I 
remember,  that  he  had  a  great  scheme 
for  writing  a  cookery  book,  and  I  believe 
the  poor  man  really  meant  it;  but,  alas, 
his  death,  which  occurred  shortly  after, 
prevented  the  realization  of  the  idea. 

Samuel  Rogers,  the  banker  poet. 
Lady  Dorothy  remembers  as  "sitting 
crumpled  up,  as  it  were,  in  his  chair, 
a  little  wizened  figure,  dressed  in  a 
blue  coat  and  nankeen  waistcoat. '- 
She  remembers,  too,  Lady  Blessington 
driving  about  London  in  a  barouche! 

She  used  to  wear  a  sort  of  turban-like 
head-dress,  with  her  face  more  or  less 
enveloped  in  a  scarf;  to  me  it  gave  the 
impression  of  one  suffering  from  toothache. 
She  was  then,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  far 
from  retaining  many  traces  of  that  beauty 
which  she  had  formerly  possessed.  I  also 
recollect  Coxmt  D'Orsay,  whom  I  used 
to  meet  later  on  than  this  at  "Dizzy's." 
He  was,  indeed,  a  splendid  figure,  every 
part  of  his  equipment  carefully  thought  out. 
Clever,  handsome — possessed,  indeed,  of 
every  social  charm — in  him  culminated  and 
ended  the  race  of  beaux,  which  to-day  is 
totally  extinct.  • 

And  so  she  chats  pleasantly  through 
the  pages  of  this  book — ^always  in 
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good  humor  and  always  bright  and 
entertaining. 


Ill 


A   MODEST   BROTHER 

All  his  life  William  Michael  Ros- 
setti  has  modestly  placed  himself 
.  behind  his  more  distinguished  brother 
and  sister — Dante  Gabriel  and  Chris- 
tina. Whatever  he  has  written  has 
been  about  them — seldom  about  him- 
self. Now,  however,  he  comes  for- 
ward with  two  stout  volumes  of 
"Reminiscences"  *  in  which  he  is  os- 
tensibly the  central  figure,  but  even 
here  it  is  his  brother,  his  sister,  and 
his  friends  whom  he  thrusts  forv^ard. 
"No  two  brothers,"  he  tells  us, 
"cotdd  be  more  constantly  together, 
or  more  uniformly  interested  in  one 
another's  doings  than  Gabriel  and  I.** 
Until  the  former  quitted  school  the 
brothers  were  hardly  apart  at  all, 
for  they  not  only  occupied  the  same 
room,  but  slept  in  the  same  bed. 
"We  rose,  talked,  walked,  studied, 
ate,  amused  oiu^selves,  and  slumbered 
.  together."  They  read  the  same 
books,  colored  the  same  prints,  col- 
lected woodcuts  for  the  same  scrap- 
book.  Poetry  was  their  chief  reading, 
though  they  did  read  such  novels 
as  those  of  Scott,  Bulwer,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  etc.  Mr.  Rossetti,  how- 
ever, regards  the  reading  and  reread- 
ing of  Shelley,  which  began  in  the 
summer  of  1844,  as  an  epoch  in  his 
life. 

The  same  group  of  painters  and 
writers  are  discussed  in  this  book  as 
in  the  others  written  by  Mr.  Rossetti, 
but  more,  perhaps,  in  their  relation 
to  him  than  to  the  family.  When  he 
first  met  Ruskin,  about  1854,  the  latter 
had  just  separated  from  his  wife.  Ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  him  at 
that  time  he  was  no  beauty: 


Ruskin  was  then  nearly  thirty-six  years 
of  age,  of  fair  stature,  exceedingly  thin  (I 
have  sometimes  laid  a  light  grasp  on  his 
coat  sleeve,  and  there  seemed  to  be  next 

^Scribner. 


to  nothing  inside  it),  narrow-shouldered, 
with  a  clear  bright  complexion,  thick 
yellow  hair,  beetling  eyebrows  (which  he 
inherited  from  his  father),  and  side 
whiskers.  His  nose  was  acute  and  promi- 
nent, his  eyes  blue  and  limpid,  the  geiieral 
expression  of  his  face  singularly  keen, 
with  an  ample  allowance  of  self-confidence 
but  without  that  hard  and  unindulgent 
air  which  sometimes  accompanies  keenness. 
His  mouth  was  unshapely,  having  (as  I 
was  afterwards  informed)  been  damaged 
by  the  bite  of  a  dog  in  early  childhood. 
He  had  a  stumy  smile,  however,  which 
went  far  toward. atoning  for  any  defect  in 
the  mouth.  The  cheek  bones  were  prom- 
inent, the  facial  angle  receding  below  the 
tip  of  the  nose. 

Of  Ruskin's  enemy.  Whistler,  Mr. 
Rossetti  tells  many  amusing  anec- 
dotes.    Here  is  one  of  them : 

He  asked  to  a  d^jetmer  at  his  residence 
a  niunber  of  people,  including  my  wife 
and  myself.  Various  liveried  attendants 
were  visible  at  the  table;  they  were  in 
more  than  sufficient  proportion  to  the  not 
innumerous  guests,  and  they  handed  rotmd 
with  great  assiduity  choice  dishes  and 
palatable  wines.  As  we  were  rising  from 
the  repast  a  lady  observed  to  our  genial 
host:  "Your  servants  seem  to  be  extremely 
attentive,  Mr.  Whistler,  and  anxious  to 
please  you."  '"O,  yes,"  replied  he,  "I 
assure  you  they  would  n't  leave  me." 
They  were  **  men  in  possession,"  the  myr- 
midons of  a  vigilant  landlord  I 

Another  eccentric  of  whom  he 
writes  was  Trelawny,  who  was  so 
intolerant  of  what  he  called  **  small 
sentimentalisms*'  that  he  resented 
so  mild  a  greeting  as  ** good-morning** 
or  *' good-evening.'*  Trelawny  lived 
to  a  ripe  old  age,  attributing  his  fine 
health  to  simple  diet  and  fresh  air. 
Rossetti  knew  the  Brownings  qtiite 
well  but  Tennyson  only  slightly.  He 
was  entertained  on  two  or  three 
occasions  at  Farringford,  and  judged 
by  what  he  saw  that  though  the 
Laureate  could  be  gentle,  even  tender 
and  affectionate,  to  his  intimates,  he 
could  be  very  curt  and  bluff  where  he 
did  not  care  to  be  conciliatory. 
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FRIEND  AND   BIOGRAPHER 

Mr.  Bram  Stoker  was  almost  too 
close  to  Sir  Henry  Irving  to  write 
the  definitive  biography  of  this  fa- 
mous actor.  His  Life  *  of  Sir  Henry 
has,  however,  a  personal  touch  that 
no  other  hand  could  give  it  and  sub- 
sequent biographers  will  be  obliged 
to  consult  its  pages  freely. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Mr.  Stoker 
was  intimately  associated  with  Sir 
Henry  as  his  business  manager  and  as 
his  friend.  He  saw  him  in  his  kingly 
robes  and  in  his  dressing-gown  and 
slippers.  There  was  no  side  of  the 
man  or  the  actor  that  was  not  familiar 
to  him. 

*  Macxnillan. 


I  knew  him  [writes  Mr.  Stoker]  as  well 
as  it  is  given  to  any  man  to  know  another. 
And  this  knowledge  is  fully  in  my  mind 
when  I  say  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  not  in  this  book  a  word  of  his  inner  life 
or  his  outer  circtunstances  that  he  would 
wish  unsaid;  no  omission  that  he  would 
have  liked  filled. 

Mr.  Stoker  has  not  made  his  book  a 
mere  panegyric,  but  it  would  be  more 
than  strange  if,  knowing  Irving  as  he 
did,  he  had  not  dwelt  more  lovingly 
upon  his  virtues  than  critically  upon 
his  faults.  No  concealment  is  made 
of  the  disappointment  that  clouded 
Irving's  later  years.  Perhaps  if  he 
could  have  witnessed  his  funeral 
honors  he  would  have  felt  less  bit- 
terness— though ,  again ,  he  might  have 
felt  more! 


Idle  iviotes 

§y^An  Idle  Reader 


The 
Critical 
Tempera- 
ment 


A  HUMAN  document  of  exceptional 
interest  from  many  points  of  view  is 
*  *  Reminiscences  of  My 
Childhood  and  Youth,  *'  by 
Georg  Brandes,  the  great 
Danish  critic.  It  is  not  a 
book  to  be  left  unread  by 
any  one  to  whom  the  life  of  the  mind 
as  it  developed  in  Northern  Europe 
during  the  last  generation  is  of  inter- 
est. But  I  confess  to  having  found 
less  solid  reasons  for  liking  it.  For 
instance,  it  affords  an  unconscious 
revelation  of  temperament,  of  the 
attitude  of  the  essentially  critical 
mind  when  turned  toward  life  and 
itself. 

Most  people  who  look  back  over 
their  own  lives  at  all,  endeavoring  to 
realize  them  as  a  whole,  exercise  in 
so  doing  the  dramatic  instinct;  they 
see  certain  influences  as  preponder- 
ating; certain  events  as  crucial; 
certain  figures  loom  large;  here,  or 
there,  was  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
That   is  the   way  to  see  a  story. 


and  most  of  us  wish  to  see  the  story 
in  our  lives  and  are  not  satisfied  if 
we  cannot  see  it  take  shape  before 
us.  Few  indeed  have  in  this  matter 
the  philosophy  of  Jane  Barlow's  old 
Irish  woman,  the  one  who  responded 
when  her  crony  was  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  see  the  **  sinse  "  of  some  happen- 
ing, **Och,  dear,  perhaps  there  *s  no 
sinse  in  it  at  all,  at  all.  It 's  just  the 
will  o'  God." 

It  is  not  precisely  in  this  religious 
spirit  that  Brandes  reviews  his  early 
life,  but  he  does  so  with  an  extraor- 
dinary calm  and  detachment  and 
with  no  dramatic  feeling.  People 
and  events  pass  before  us  in  these 
pages  as  in  an  unflawed  mirror.  They 
are  remote,  unexaggerated — all,  ap- 
parently, on  the  same  plane.  One 
may  not  have  the  warm  and  confident 
sense  of  seeing  them  precisely  as  they 
are,  but  one  is  quite  certain  that  they 
are  not  distorted  or  enlarged. 

Now,  youth  naturally  distorts  and 
enlarges.     The  things  that  are  true 
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to  youth  are  vivid,  striking,  larger 
than  life.  Mr.  Chesterton  says  that 
in  cataloguing  the  facts  of  life,  the 
author  must  not  omit  that  massive 
fact,  illusion;  that  **real  people,  ro- 
mantically felt,  are  real  people  as 
real  people  feel  them." 

This  romantic  element,  so  frequent 
in  the  vision  of  youth,  has  httle  in 
common,  certainly,  with  the  lucid, 
critical  visions.  The  very  failure  of 
Brandes  to  possess  the  former  points 
to  the  calling  with  which  he  is  so 
successfully  called. 

But  at  times  the  critical  tempera- 
ment  is   in   abeyance,   even   in   the 

The  Human  ^^^^^  bom.  In  childhood 
Q^j.^  it  is  not  developed;  in 
j~  illness    it    is  inoperative. 

Lucidity  Recalling  the  **Reminis- 

^  cences"  as  a  whole,  there 
are  two  periods  which  have 
about  them  something  of  glamour. 
First,  the  period  of  childhood  and  very 
early  boyhood,  of  which  Brandes 
writes  charmingly;  second  the  pe- 
riod of  a  long  and  severe  illness  in 
Italy,  when  he  was  cared  for  by 
the  simple,  kind-hearted  people,  with 
whom  he  lodged  and  was  obliged  to 
occupy  his  mind  and  pen  with  them. 
The  good  Maria,  Zio  Nino,  and  Filo- 
mena  are  all  warmly  human  and 
natural,  and  very  much  more  "like 
folks''  than  the  studious  or  famous 
people  with  whom  the  author  is 
chiefly  preoccupied  when  he  is  at 
home  and  in  health. 


Yet  all  of  the  famous  Scandinavians 
were  not  dry  and  remote.  Among 
The  ^^^    dozens    of    character 

i7^^s«,s«^     sketches  that  find  place  in 
TemDera-  volume  is  one  of  Mme. 

j^^jj^  '  Magdalene  Thoresen,  the 
writer  and  the  mother-in- 
law  of  Ibsen.  She  is  described  as  a 
woman  of  tropical  nature  who  felt 
strongly  and  thought  much.  *  *  She  had 
lived  a  rich  and  eventful  life,  but  all 
that  had  befallen  her,  she  romanti- 
cized. .  .  .  she  saw  strong  natures, 
rich  and  deep  natures,  in  lives  that 
were  meagre  or  unsuccessful.  .  .  . 
Vague  feelings  did  not  repel  her,  but 


all  keen  and  pointed  intelligence  did. 
Gallicism  she  objected  to;  the  clarity 
of  the  French  seemed  to  her  super- 
ficial; she  saw  depth  in  the  reserved 
and  taciturn  Northern,  particularly 
the  Norwegian,  nature.  She  could 
over-value  and  under-value  people, 
but  was  at  the  same  time  a  keen,  in 
fact  a  marvellous  psychologist,  sur- 
prising one  by  her  accurate  estimate 
of  difficult  psychological  cases.'* 

This  was  a  temperament  the  reverse 
of  the  critic's  own,  and  he  confesses: 

**This  richly  endowed  woman  made 
me  appear  quite  new  to  myself,  inas- 
much as,  in  conversations  with  my 
almost  maternal  friend,  I  began  to 
think  I  was  of  a  somewhat  cold  na- 
ture— a  nature  which,  in  comparison 
with  hers,  seemed  rather  dry,  unpro- 
ductive and  unimaginative,  a  crea- 
ture with  thoughts  ground  keen." 

The  reader  of  the  *' Reminiscences'* 
finds  Brandes  not  dry,  certainly  not 
unproductive f  but  assuredly  **a  crea- 
ture with  thoughts  ground  keen."  It 
is  the  just  phrase  for  that  aspect  of 
the  critical  temperament  presented 
here. 


But  the  critical  temperament,  like 
the  creative,  has  more  than  one  char- 
j^^  acteristic  aspect.     I  incline 

r>i.^^.^^«    to  believe  that  the  broader 

Tempera-  v^^^^^'  *^^  deeper  msignt, 
^^l^'  are  probably  the  constant 
accompaniments  of  such 
detachment  and  intellectual  acuteness 
as  Brandes  displays;  yet  critical 
insight  of  a  high  order  may  manifest 
itself  in  a  diametrically  different  type 
of  mind.  For  instance,  nobody  could 
accuse  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  of  calm 
and  detachment;  restlessness  and  par- 
tisanship are  more  in  his  manner. 
Until  recently,  also,  no  one  has  taken 
Mr.  Chesterton  very  seriously  as  a 
critic.  He  has  been  too  audacious, 
too  high-spirited  and  irreverent — ^in 
short,  too  **flip"  to  warrant  anything 
but  an  amused  consideration  of  his 
ways.  Even  his  Browning  book  had 
the  air  of  a  clever  escapade  rather 
than  of  a  serious  studv.  But  his 
new  book,  a  critical  study  of  Charles 
Dickens,  alters  all  that.     It  is  still 
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paradoxical — ^for  the  leopard  cannot 
change  his  spots,  and  why  should  ^e 
desire  it? — ^but  it  is  ftdl  of  suggestive- 
ness,  insight,  and — me  judice — ^truth. 
What  more  do  we  want?  If  the  root 
of  the  matter  is  in  Mr.  Chesterton,  if 
he  will  give  us  interpretations  that 
convince,  and  make  us  feel  that  he  is 
not  merely  talking  to  hear  his  own 
brilliant  rattle,  he  may  be  as  clever, 
as  hilarious,  as  he  pleases.  Certainly 
we  have  nothing  against  cleverness 
and  hilarity. 

George  Gissing,  whose  book  about 
Dickens  was  the  last  important  con- 
Dickeiia  tribution  to  the  subject. 
Explained  i^^^^^^^  ^j^^t  writer's  gi- 
gantic  and  grotesque  hu- 
mor on  the  ground  that  mankind, 
and  especially  himself,  needed  such  a 
humor,  such  a  genius  for  good-cheer, 
to  keep  its  spirits  up  in  this  deadly 
world.  If  it  was  as  depressing  a  piece 
of  business  to  write  a  Gissing  novel 
as  it  is  to  read  one,  we  admit  the 
argument. 

Mr.  Chesterton  does  not  attempt 
to  justify  Dickens:  he  explains  him. 
His  preliminary  explanation  is  so 
good,  that  it  must  needs  be  true.  We 
are  likely  to  forget  that  the  genera- 
tion immediately  following  the  French 
Revolution  seriously  believed  in  the 
perfectibility  of  human  nature.  It 
was  an  optimistic  age,  an  age  of 
reform,  **with  the  wind  of  hope  and 
hvunanity  blowing  through  it."  **It 
was,  if  you  will, a  coarse  humanitarian- 
ism.  It  was  a  shouting,  fighting, 
drinking  philanthropy,"  but  it  did 
produce  great  men,  and  the  reason 
was  that  it  believed  men  were  great. 
"Its  education,  its  public  habits,  its 
rhetoric,  were  all  addressed  towards 
encouraging  the  greatness  in  every- 
body," and  in  English  literature 
Dickens  was  the  living  expression  of 
this  spirit.  "He  was  the  voice  of  this 
humane  intoxication  and  expansion, 
this  encouraging  of  anybody  to  be 
anything." 

It  is  useless,  says  Mr.  Chesterton, 
for  us  to  attempt  to  imagine  Dickens 
and  his  life,  unless  we  are  able  to 
imagine     this    old     atmosphere     of 


democratic  optimism,  a  confidence  in 
common  men,  for  the  thing  that 
Dickens  chiefly  exaggerates  "  is  ex- 
actly this  old  Revolution  sense  of 
infinite  opportunity  and  boisterous 
brotherhood" — with  which,  nowa- 
days, we  are  somewhat  out  of 
touch. 

Beginning  with  this  view  of  the 
Dickens  period,  the  critic  proceeds  to 
build  up  for  us  a  vivid  and  satisfy- 
ing picture  of  the  man  and  his  work. 
It  seems  to  be  true;  it  is  assuredly 
absorbing,  and  it  has  the  real  Dickens 
merit  of  leaving  the  reader  exhilar- 
ated and  on  better  terms  with  all  the 
world.  Critical  literature  is  not  sup- 
posed to  minister  to  this  particular 
form  of  well-being,  but  if  Mr.  Chester- 
ton can  keep  it  up,  why  not?  Let  us 
consider  him  the  advance  guard  of 
the  Gayer  Criticism,  and  be  glad  in 
the  prospect. 


I  see  that  Messrs.  Doubleday  & 
Page    are    prefacing    advertisements 

Youth  °^  *^®  ^^^  Kipling  book 

^^^  with  the  statement  "The 

Kiidinff  °^^  Kipling  Again ! '  '—and 
^  they  are  both  honorable 
men.  But — and  this  is  important — 
they  make  no  mention  of  restoring  to 
us  our  old  selves  wherewith  to  read 
the  old  Kipling — ^if,  in  truth,  he  has 
been  rettimed  to  us.  After  all,  it 
was  the  combination  that  was  so 
marvellous — the  union  of  Kipling's 
youth  and  our  own.  If  Doubleday 
&  Page  would  give  me  the  brain  on 
fire  falling  like  showers  of  sparks, 
with  which  I  read  "  Plain  Tales" 
years  ago,  perhaps  they  would  illu- 
mine "Puck  of  Pook's  Hill"  to-day. 
until  it,  too,  opened  the  casement  that 
gives  on  magic  seas. 

"Plain  Tales"  was  one  of  half  a 
dozen  books  taken  for  train-reading 
on  a  July  journey  across  the  plains. 
The  others  were  limping  romances  that 
barely  beguiled  the  dusty  miles,  but 
when  "Plain  Tales"  was  opened,  the 
clanking  of  the  car  sounded  no  more, 
the  alkali  desert  burst  into  bloom,  and 
its  misty  blue  horizon  led  straight 
into  the  mind's  Wonderland — ^for 
here  was  a  Man  Who  Knew  How! — 
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and  they  were  rare  on  the  earth  in 
those  days. 

From  thenceforward,  like  the  rest 
I  worshipped  **the  old  Kipling." 
j^  Hanging  among  my  treas- 

Cult  of  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^*  from  a  young 
«*Thc01d  art-worker  dating  from 
jcMiina**  *^*^  time.  It  IS  the 
^*^*  Nicholson  print  of  Kipling, 
close-framed  in  hammered  lead.  The 
conventional  trunks  of  saplings  run  up 
two  sides  of  the  frame;  their  roots 
are  twisted  across  the  bottom,  and  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  entangled  in 
their  tops,  the  significance  of  this 
being  that  here,  we  thought,  was  a 
Man  whose  feet  were  on  the  earth, 
while  his  head  was  among  the  stars. 
Dimly  visible  among  twisted  roots 
ran  a  Kipling  quotation  which  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  his  admirers  in 
those  days  of  industry,  enthusiasm, 
and  spiritual  fervor.     It  reads: 

An  instant's  toil  to  Thee  denied 
Stands  all  Eternity's  offence. 

Were  the  art-worker  choosing  such 
an  inscription  now,  he  would  prob- 
ably take  that  line  from  **The  Palace,** 


After  me  cometh  a  Builder.    Tell  him  I 
too  have  known. 

Or,    if   in   a   more    sardonic   mood, 

Yes,  we  shall  be  perfectly  pleased  with 
our  work. 
And  that  is  the  perfectest  Hell  of  itl 


All  the  above  may  seem  somewhat 
aside  from  the  point,  but  as  a  matter 
**Puck  of  ^'  ^^^^  ^^  explains  per- 
Pook'8  feebly  why  *  *  Puck  of  Pook's 
^m„  Hill,"  whether  by  the  old 

Kipling  or  not,  strikes  one 
merely  as  a  volume  of  pleasant 
children's  stories,  safe  and  instruc- 
tive to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
young, — embodying,  as  it  does,  in- 
teresting facts  and  legends  that  have 
to  do  with  England's  remotest  history. 
The  three  stories  of  Roman  Britain, 
beginning  with  '*A  Centurion  of  the 
Thirtieth,*'  are  something  more  than 
this;  there  is  in  them  so  much  of 
vivid  life,  such  a  keen  realization  of 
remote  and  alien  conditions,  that 
they  come  near  justifying  the  pub- 
lishers' claim — near,  but  not  quite, 
for,  after  all,  Kipling's  youth,  too, 
has  passed  as  irrevocably  as  otu*  own. 
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University  English 

That  the  above  phrase  has  a  strictly 
literary  meaning,  if  any  at  all,  to  American 
ears,  no  one  will  deny;  to  Englishmen, 
on  the  contrary,  it  implies  a  standard  for 
utterance  as  well  as  diction,  as  in  English 
education  it  is  not  considered  possible  to 
separate  the  two.  With  us,  the  diction 
which  is  taught  by  writing  receives  atten- 
tion from  the  English  departments,  while 
the  utterance  is  wholly  neglected. 

The  result  of  this  neglect  is  the  acknow- 
ledged inferiority  of  our  speech — an  inferi- 
ority commented  upon,  not  by  the  English 
alone,  but  by  all  educated  Europeans,  and 
very  generally  recognized  amongst  our- 
selves    While   the   recent   e«say  of   Mr. 


Henry  James  on  "The  Question  of  Our 
Speech"  aroused  a  storm  of  indignation, 
its  truth  hardly  admits  of  denial  by  the 
unbiased  reader. 

The  indifference  of  educators  in  our 
coxmtry  towards  this  matter  makes  for  a 
total  absence  of  a  standard,  and  it  is  this 
latter  fact  that  makes  the  Question  of 
American  Speech,  so  perplexing.  In  all 
cotmtries  there  are  dialects  and  the  errors 
of  the  common  people ;  but  ours  is  the  only 
one  that  has  no  class  whose  tisage  is  ac- 
knowledged as  authoritative,  and  which 
is  so  good  in  itself  as  to  be  a  matter  of 
satisfaction. 

Our  teachers  when  approached  upon  this 
matter  waive  it  lightly  aside,  sajring  it  is 
a  matter   of    home-training  entirely — as, 
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indeed,  it  is;  and  part  of  the  home's  uty 
is  to  call  so  decidedly  upon  the  school  to  do 
its  share,  that  the  latter  cannot  ignore  the 
responsibility.  This,  in  truth,  is  equally 
divided  between  school  and  home :  parents 
should  demand  that  teachers  look  out  for 
the  speech  of  their  children,  and  teachers 
have  a  right  to  ask  reinforcement  from 
parents  in  their  efforts. 

This  is  done  in  well-bred  circles  in  Eng- 
land (and  on  the  Continent  as  well),  and 
the  result  is,  that  a  certain  beauty  of  voice, 
agreeableness  of  pitch,  neatness  of  articu- 
lation, and  correctness  of  vowels  must  be 
attained,  else  a  person  is  not  considered 
educated. 

The  great  English  universities  were  pri- 
marily intended  for  the  education  of  gen- 
tleihen — on  the  other  side  of  the  water  a 
technical  term, — but  no  one  from  a  lower 
class  seeking  an  education  dreams  of  ex- 
cluding good  speech  from  his  scheme  of 
attainment.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  a  man  to  come  from  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge with  a  rude  and  xmpolished  accent. 
The  weight  of  the  equipment  there,  other 
students  included,  makes  for  care  of  speech 
as  a  matter  of  course,  although  there  may 
be  many  shades  of  difference  in  the  pror 
nunciation  of  a  word,  or  the  quality  of 
inflections. 

This  is  sadly  untrue  of  our  own  country 
If  a  child  goes  to  the  best  school  in  the 
land  saying  "wuz"  instead  of  "was,"  he 
will  come  out  of  it  saying  **wuz." 
If  he  goes  to  our  foremost  college 
calling  his  native  land  "Amurica,"  he 
takes  his  degree  with  honors  and  salutes 
**Amurica"  in  his  graduating  essay,  and 
very  probably  talks  about  spreading  the 
glorious  English  language  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  as  well. 

The  educational  course  seems  to  have  no 
effect  at  all  upon  the  speech.  "You  don't 
have  to  speak  well  to  get  into  college,"  said 
one  young  girl  when  approached  on  the 
subject.  She  told  the  truth,  and  she 
might  have  gone  fiuther  and  daid,  "You 


don't  have  to  speak  well    to   come  out 
of  it   with   flying   colors." 

The  facts  are  all  the  more  important 
from  the  consideration  that  only  otir  uni- 
versities are  capable  of  setting  a  standard 
in  America.  Owe  regard  for  education 
amounts  to  worship,,  and  what  they  advo- 
cate succeeds. 

The  two  other  great  influences,  in  the 
matter  of  speech,  the  church  and  the  stage, 
look  to  the  universities.  Did  not  Herr 
Conried  in  his  prospectus  for  the  New 
Theatre  say  that  in  a  case  of  disputed 
pronxmciation  between  actors,  the  decision 
should  be  left  to  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  four  leading  universities?  The  great 
preacher,  too  often,  is  a  man  who  has  had 
no  early  training  in  cultivated  speech, 
and  whose  sole  acquaintance  with  it  is  in 
the  educational  covirse. 

Chairs  in  our  universities  are  often 
filled  by  men  who  have  come  up  from  the 
ranks,  and  who  by  great  personal  force 
have  obtained  their  present  prominence. 
Owing  everything  to  the  strenuous  life,  as 
they  do,  they  are  inclined  to  underrate  the 
graces  that  come  by  leisurely  cultivation. 
If  such  men,  on  entering  the  educational 
course,  had  been  immediately  confronted 
with  the  necessity  for  beauty  and  cor- 
rectness of  speech,  they  would  have  added 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  to  their  attain- 
ments. 

If  spoken  English  were  placed  on  a 
par  with  written  English  in  our  educational 
courses,  many  of  the  problems  incidental 
to  the  great  influx  from  the  dregs  of  other 
countries  in  our  democratic  scheme  of 
education  would  be  solved.  If  a  thorough 
study  of  the  phonic  laws  of  the  English  lan- 
guage were  made  general,  there  would  be 
less  nervous  terror  at  the  scientific  efforts 
being  made  to  simplify  the  spelling,  and  a 
greater,  more  intelligent  discussion  of  the 
principles  involved,  as  well  as  a  vast  im- 
provement in  the  speech  of  our  educated 
classes. 

LovxsB  Karr. 


Engnvnt  by  Chula  K.  Bun 
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By  Francis  Gribble 


VERYBODY  has 
heard  the  story  of 
the  notice  posted 
in  the  far  western 
place  of  worship, 
"Please  do  not 
shoot  the  organ- 
ist; he  is  doing 
his  best."  One  is  almost  ashamed 
to  revive  the  anecdote  in  connection 
with  such  a  man  as  Longfellow,  yet 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  appo- 
site. Not  merely  does  the  reading  of 
Longfellow,  like  listening  to  the  or- 
gan, partake  of  the  nature  of  a  relig- 
ious observance,  but  Longfellow,  like 
the  organist,  is  protected  by  the 
public  against  the  critics. 

Presumably  the  critics  had  a  case 
against  the  organist;  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  no  point  in  the 
appeal  to  them.  It  is  undeniable 
that  they  have  a  case  against  Long- 
fellow. They  deride  the  imagery  of 
"The  Slave's  Dream,"  pointing  out 
that  it  is  impossible  to  "ride  at 
furious  speed  along  the  Niger's  banks," 
which  consist  of  mangrove  swamps, 
and  that,  even  if  it  were,  it  would  take 
the  rider  about  two  years  to  reach 
a  point  at  which  he  could  see  "the 
roofs  of  Caffre  huts."  They  deride 
the    Latinity    of    "Excelsior,"    and 


especially  deride  the  author's  repre- 
sentation that  the  "adverbial  use  of 
the  comparative  adjective"  is  "justi- 
fied by  the  best  Latin  writers."  They 
also  deride  the  mixed  metaphors  of 
the  "Psalm  of  Life,"  insisting  that 
"the  sands  of  time"  are  the  sands  in 
an  hour-glass,  and  that  the  spectacle 
of  a  footprint  in  an  hour-glass  is  the 
last  thing  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  raise  the  spirits  of  a 
shipwrecked  sailor. 

Such  strictures,  however,  do  not 
convince  the  general  reader;  they 
only  make  him  angry.  He  cannot 
see  the  ridiculous  because  his  eyes 
are  dazzled  by  the  sublime.  He 
claims — quite  truly — that  each  of  the 
three  poems  cited  contains  some 
metaphor  or  simile  which  any  poet 
might  be  pleased  to  have  imagined. 
In  the  first  piece:  "It  passed  like  a 
glorious  roll  of  drums  Through  the 
triumph  of  his  dream."  In  the 
second:  "Our  hearts,  though  stout 
and  brave.  Still,  like  muffled  drums, 
are  beating  Funeral  marches  to  the 
grave."  In  the  third:  "A  voice 
fell  like  a  falling  star."  For  the 
sake  of  these  beauties  the  general 
reader  claims  that  the  faults  shall 
be  excused.  A  sense  of  humor,  he 
feels — if  he  does  not  actually  venture 
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to  say, — is  as  much  out  of  place  when 
one  is  reading  Longfellow  as  it  is 
when  one  is  saying  one's  prayers. 
To  laugh  at  Longfellow,  even  though 
cause  be  given,  is  profane,  like  laugh- 
ing in  church.  And  it  is  also  unfair 
and  unkind,  for  Longfellow  *'is  doing 
his  best." 

Perhaps;  and  perhaps  also  the 
safest  way  of  praising  Longfellow  is 
not  to  claim  too  much  for  him.  If 
we  do  not  claim  that  he  was  great, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  upon  his 
charm,  and  shall  not  be  accused  of 
meaning  that  we  prefer  our  metaphors, 
like  our  teas  and  whiskies,  blended. 

A  poet  of  the  first  rank,  Longfellow 
obviously  was  not;  and,  for  obvious 
reasons,  could  not  have  been.  The 
manner  of  his  life  presented  insuper- 
able obstacles.  His  very  virtues 
stood  in  his  way,  since  they  were 
virtues  which  a  great  poet  cannot 
afford.  The  great  poets  have  either 
lived  in  revolt,  like  Byron  and 
Shelley,  or  else  they  have  lived  in 
seclusion,  like  Wordsworth.  Long- 
fellow did  neither  of  these  things, 
but  adopted  a  conventional  middle 
course.  The  one  great  sorrow  of 
his  life  came  after  his  work  was  done, 
too  late  to  be  a  part  of  his  education. 
For  the  rest,  his  life  was  placid, 
happy,  uneventful,  busy,  devoid  of 
exciting  incidents,  but  full  of  trivial 
duties.  First,  he  was  a  traveller, 
rather  homesick,  travelling  only  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  foreign  languages. 
Then  he  was  a  professor,  happily 
married,  spending  most  of  his  time 
in  lecturing  and  looking  over  exer- 
cises, and  the  rest  in  the  cultivated 
gaieties  of  a  University  circle.  Finally, 
he  sat  at  the  receipt  of  homage, 
received  visits  from  admiring  stran- 
gers, and  good-naturedly  wrote  auto- 
graphs at  the  rate  of  seventy  a  day. 
It  was  an  admirably  rounded  life — 
on  the  whole  a  very  useful  life, — 
but  it  was  not  the  sort  of  life  in 
which  a  man  of  genius  can  come 
into  his  kingdom,  or  indeed  the  sort 
of  life  which  one  expects  a  man  of 
genius  to  consent  to  live. 

The  standing  marvel,  indeed,  to  the 
student  of  Longfellow's  work  is  that 


a  man  with  so  commonplace  a  mind 
should  occasionally  write  so  well.  He 
often  clothes  the  commonplace  so 
beautifully  that  one  almost  fails  to 
recognize  it  for  what  it  is;  and  that 
no  doubt  is  one  of  the  explanations 
of  his  popularity.  His  ideas,  as  well 
as  his  language,  can  be  understanded 
of  the  people.  They  roughly  corre- 
spond with  the  ideas  that  the  people 
hear  in  church,  and  yet  they  seem  to 
be  original  through  the  novel  beauty 
of  the  embellishments.  But  any  one 
who  wants  to  know  what  the  ideas 
are  like  when  unembellished,  will 
find  a  short  cut  to  the  discovery  if  he 
turns  over  a  few  pages  of  Longfellow's 
Journal.  It  is  simple,  natural,  sincere 
— but  is  also  commonplace  to  an 
almost  incredible  degree. 

In  his  youth,  Longfellow  travelled 
through  Europe  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Sunday-school  teacher.  He  had  none 
of  the  ready  adaptability  of  Ticknor, 
his  predecessor  in  the  Harvard  chair 
of  Modern  Languages,  who  could 
soon  claim  every  European  celebrity 
as  an  acquaintance,  and  almost 
every  European  acquaintance  as  a 
personal  friend.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  never  quite  happy  unless  he 
was  consorting  with  Amc'ricans,  and 
certain  aspects  of  continental  morality 
were  a  continual  stumbling-block  to 
him,  and  were  continually  moving 
him  to  deplorably  priggish  remarks. 
'*  Perhaps  it  is  hard  to  criticise  man- 
ners and  customs,"  he  writes  to  a 
brother  of  about  his  own  age,  **but 
I  wish  to  mention  one  or  two  facts. 
I  speak  of  the  dissolution  of  manners. 
There  seems  to  be  no  kind  of  shame 
attached  to  it.  Whenever  I  go  to 
the  principal  street  of  the  city  at  the 
hour  for  promenade,  I  see  a  lady  of 
the  highest  ton  driving  in  her  carriage 
with  her  daughter,  her  husband,  and 
her  lover." 

And  then  there  was  the  case  of  the 
Parisian  lady  who  was  introduced  to 
Longfellow  as  Madame  Jules  Janin, 
and  who  turned  out  not  to  be  Madame 
Janin  at  all,  but  a  grisette  from  the 
Quarter  with  whom  the  critic  had 
contracted  a  temporary  alliance. 
'* Janin  thought  it  a  fine  joke,"   is 
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the  comment,  **  but  I  see  no  beauty 
or  decency  in  such  an  irregular  life.'* 
Of  course  not.  The  practice  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  from  the 
ethical  point  of  view.  But  what  are 
we  to  make  of  the  young  man  whose 
correspondence  comments  on  it  in 
these  lugubrious  platitudes.**  He  has 
not  the  dignity  of  the  prophet  de- 
nouncing sin;  he  is  merely  a  prig, 
dealing  out  at  second  hand  the 
formulae  of  the  New  England  school- 
marm.  Hawthorne,  discovering  at 
Rome  that  he  was  shocked  by  the 
nude  in  art,  is  an  original  thinker  by 
comparison. 

It  must  be  added  that  Longfellow 
was  still  a  prig,  though  not  perhaps 
the  same  sort  of  prig,  when  he  came 
to  Europe  for  the  second  time,  in 
the  interval  between  the  professorship 
at  Bowdoin  and  the  professorship  at 
Harvard.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
this  journey  that  his  first  wife  died 
and  that  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  lady  who  afterwards  became 
his  second  wife.  The  relation  of  the 
voyage  is  contained  in  his  novel 
**  Hyperion. "  The  writing  of  the 
romance  was  his  way  of  wooing 
Miss  Frances  Appleton.  It  was  a 
roman  ti  clef  in  which  Miss  Appleton 
figured  as  Mary  Ashburton,  and  her 
father  as  Mr.  Berkley.  Both  the  lady 
and  the  gentleman  were  offended 
and  the  poet  wondered  why.  Yet 
the  reason  lies  upon  the  surface  for 
every  eye  to  see.  Of  Miss  Appleton 
the  suitor  wrote,  totidem  verbis,  that 
she  *'was  not  beautiful";  while  his 
method  of  wooing  his  future  father- 
in-law  was  to  write  that  his  head, 
** being  a  little  bald  on  the  top, 
looked  not  unlike  a  crow's  nest, 
with  one  egg  in  it."  Again  one  asks 
despairingly:  What  is  one  to  make  of 
the  young  man  who  imagines  that 
this  is  the  language  of  passion  .'^  The 
bad  taste  of  it,  which  some  critics 
have  censured,  can  be  forgiven. 
Great  poets  have  often  fallen  into 
errors  of  taste,  and  their  emotion  or 
their  humor  has  been  held  a  sufficient 
excuse.  But  the  tone  here  is  that 
of  a  man  of  whom  women  are  tempted 
to  say  that  he  ought  to  be  shaken; 


and,  if  it  cannot  be  proved  that  Miss 
Appleton,  at  this  stage,  held  that 
Longfellow  ought  to  be  shaken,  one 
feels  instinctively  that  that  only  is 
because  the  evidence  has  been  sup- 
pressed. 

In  the  end,  however,  she  forgave 
him,  and  Mr.  Appleton  forgave  him 
also.  Probably  he  became  a  better 
lover  under  the  influence  of  her  in- 
dignation, and  her  outraged  vanity 
helped  to  educate  him  no  less  than 
his  course  of  foreign  travel.  He 
was  doing  his  best,  and  his  best 
improved  under  her  stimulating  guid- 
ance. They  married;  she  brought 
him  an  ample  dowry;  and  they 
enjoyed  unclouded  happiness  until 
the  day  of  her  tragically  sudden 
death.  Probably  their  marriage  was 
the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened,  even  from  the  literary 
point  of  view.  His  was  a  limited 
genius  of  the  sort  that  needs  to  be 
sheltered  to  reach  its  full  development. 
He  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
but  also  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
orderly.  He  had  nothing  to  say — 
no  message  to  deliver — that  could 
not  just  as  well  be  delivered  from  the 
pulpit.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
would  ever  have  discovered  such  a 
message  in  any  experience,  however 
unusual  or  painful.  He  was  the  type 
of  man  of  whom  one  can  safely  say 
that  it  is  well  for  him  to  settle  down 
early,  seeing  that  that  is  the  ful- 
filment of  his  obvious  destiny.  He 
was  born  to  be  the  poet  of  the  obvious 
and  the  humdrum.  There  have  been 
plenty  of  others;  but  he  towers 
above  them. 

Longfellow  did  settle  down.  The 
rest  of  his  life,  save  for  another  trip 
to  Europe,  was  spent  at  the  American 
Cambridge,  within  a  walk  of  Boston, 
first  as  a  professor  and  the  friend  of 
professors,  then  as  a  man  of  letters 
and  the  friend  of  men  of  letters.  The 
story  of  his  career  is  a  chapter — ^and 
the  proudest  chapter — in  the  literary 
history  of  Boston. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Boston 
was  in  very  truth  the  literary  Mecca 
of  the  United  States.  Not  quite  a.U 
the  men  of  letters,  of  course,  were 
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assembled  there.  Emerson  was  phil- 
osophizing at  Concord;  Thoreau  was 
living  the  simple  life  in  the  woods  of 
Walden;  Poe  was  practising  journal- 
ism at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia; 
Hawthorne  was  dreaming  the  time 
away  in  the  Customs  House  at  Salem. 
The  names  of  the  absentees  are 
perhaps  the  greatest,  but  they  were 
scattered;  Boston  was  the  centre 
which  they  all  approached  from 
time  to  time.  Close  to  Boston  was 
the  University;  in  Boston  were  the 
great  publishing  houses;  at  Boston 
appeared  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  and 
at,  in,  or  near  Boston  resided  a 
permanent  group  of  notable  literary 
men — Channing,  Charles  Sumner, 
Ticknor,  Prescott,  Whittier,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  and  others.  That 
was  the  society  in  which  Longfellow 
became  a  leader. 

The  glory  has  now  departed  from 
Boston,  as  Mr.  Wells  pointed  out 
in  his  recent  account  of  his  American 
explorations;  and,  looking  backwards, 
one  can  see  that  it  was  bound  to  do 
so.  Literatiu"e,  if  it  is  to  live,  must 
follow  life  at  no  long  distance,  and 
Boston  was  in  a  backwater,  outside 
the  general  stream  of  tendency.  Noth- 
ing except  the  pursuit  of  culture 
happened  there,  and  literature  can- 
not live  upon  culture  alone.  When 
it  can,  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion 
will  have  been  solved,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  keep  our  dogs  alive  by 
feeding  them  on  their  own  tails. 
These  things,  however,  do  not  happen ; 
and,  in  the  histories  of  literature,  we 
find  that  the  voice  with  a  message 
to  deliver,  when  it  does  not  come 
from  the  wilderness,  comes  from  the 
places  where  men  strive  and  cry. 
At  all  events  it  hardly  ever  comes  from 
the  places  where  nothing  but  culture 
flourishes  and  abounds.  The  ex- 
perience of  Harvard  in  this  respect 
has  only  repeated  the  experience  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  only 
difference  is  that,  whereas,  in  England 
the  Universities  have  never  monop- 
olized literature.  Harvard  (including 
Boston)  once  had  a  monopoly  which 
it  lost. 

It  was  a  monopoly  which  was  bound 


to  disappear  when  the  rest  of  the 
continent  became  articulate.  The 
calm  of  culture  was  sure  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  irruption  of  some  more 
actual  voice.  There  came,  in  fact, 
an  irruption  of  many  such  voices 
from  many  points  of  the  compass: 
from  the  South,  where  passions  were 
agitated  by  the  color  question; 
from  the  far  West,  where  imagina- 
tions were  fired  by  the  discovery 
of  gold ;  from  the  Mississippi  valley, 
where  new  conditions  developed  a 
new  humor;  from  Chicago,  where 
class  was  embittered  against  class. 
The  Bostonians  supposed — Longfel- 
low actually  declared — that  Ameri- 
can literature  was  only  to  be  the 
supplement  of  English  literature, 
Bostonians  were  the  custodians  of 
the  torch.  But  they  had  reckoned 
without  Bret  Harte  and  Walt  Whit- 
man and  Mark  Twain  and  G.  W. 
Cable  and  **Mr.  Dooley'* — to  name 
but  a  few  of  the  disturbers  of  their 
peace.  The  prophets  of  life  tri- 
umphed over  the  apostles  of  culture; 
and  at  Boston  there  was  plenty  of 
culture,  but  no  life  worth  speaking  of. 
So  Boston  gradually  ceased  to  count. 
It  kept  its  culture,  indeed,  but 
culture  came  to  seem  of  less  and  less 
importance.  The  cultured  Bostonian 
of  the  present  day,  if  Mr.  Wells's 
picture  b3  a  true  one,  is  content  to 
collect  old  books  and  live  upon  the 
past. 

In  Longfellow's  day,  however,  the 
Bostonians  still  lived  in  the  living 
present,  and  their  literary  monopoly 
was  hardly  threatened,  seeing  that 
Concord  was,  as  it  were,  almost  an 
offshoot  of  Boston,  that  Hawthorne 
was  almost  a  Bostonian,  and  that 
they  did  not  think  much  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  They  alone  had  leisure 
and  the  means  of  learning;  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  was  their  organ;  it 
was  they  who  went  forth  as  lecturers 
to  spread  the  light ;  it  was  they  who 
were  acclaimed  by  Europe. 

They  lived,  as  a  happy  band  of 
brothers,  a  quiet  but  decorously 
convivial  life.  If  they  were  dons, 
they  were  not  donnish.  If  they 
took   their    Phi    Beta    Kappa    Ora- 
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tions  rather  too  seriously,  they  could 
at  least  unbend  in  their  alternative 
character  of  men  of  letters.  Dickens 
liked  their  society,  though  he  liked 
little  else  in  the  United  States.  They 
did  not  forget  that  wine  makes  glad 
the  heart  of  man,  and  memories  have 
been  preserved  of  a  famous  '*Nox 
Ambrosiana,"  when  the  party,  after 
dining  at  Parker's,  **  marched  home 
through  the  snow,  chanting  a  chorus 
then  popular  under  the  name  of 
*Puttyrum.  *  *'  Perhaps  it  was  on 
that  occasion  that  (Dliver  Wendell 
Holmes  asked  the  famous  question: 
'*Has  any  old  fellow  got  mixed  with 
the  boys  ?**  Certainly  one  can  think 
of  no  other  occasion  to  which  it  would 
have  been  more  pertinent.  It  is  a 
charming  picture,  and  one  has  only 
to  try  to  reproduce  it  in  an  Oxford 
environment,  with,  say,  Jowett,  Mark 
Pattison,  Dean  Littell,  William  Wal- 
lace, and  T.  H.  Green  for  masters  of 
the  revels,  in  order  to  realize  how 
Harvard  and  Oxford  differ. 

For  years  this  round  of  duty  and 
recreation  made  up  the  routine  of 
Longfellow's  life.  It  is  in  vain  that 
one  searches  the  annals  for  any 
characteristic  anecdote;  and  he  had 
no  characteristic  habit  except  that 
of  decorating  his  person.  His  gar- 
ments were  anything  but  subfusc; 
his  ties  and  his  waistcoats  in  par- 
ticular were  always  highly  colored: 
his  landlady  is  said  to  have  feared 
that  they  were  the  outward,  visible 
sign  of  a  hidden  addiction  to  gallan- 
try. Her  apprehensions,  however, 
were  quite  groundless.  This  was  the 
poet's  only  protest  against  the  sobriety 
of  his  surroundings.  The  waistcoat 
of  many  colors  was,  as  it  were,  a 
safety-valve.  Having  opened  it  and 
let  off  steam,  Longfellow  could,  for 
the  rest,  live  a  wholly  conventional 
life.  Throughout  the  week  he  was 
the  most  diligent  of  teachers;  and, 
like  his  own  Village  Blacksmith,  he 
went  on  Sundays  to  the  church. 

One  is  tempted  to  pause  and 
enquire  whether  church-going  is  good 
for  poets — considering  the  question 
purely  from  the  literary,  and  not  at 
all  from  the  religious,  point  of  view. 


Certainly  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
poems  of  church-goers  which  recalls 
what  Horace  said  about  the  poems 
of  water-drinkers;  certainly,  too,  the 
great  poets  have  not  been  much 
addicted  to  worshipping  in  temples 
made  with  hands.  Even  Words- 
worth was  not,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  his  orthodox  Christianity  has 
lately  earned  him  the  diatribes  of 
Professor  Georg  Brandes.  That  po- 
etry is  **a  substitute  for  religion" 
is  a  formula  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
which  might  very  well  have  been 
deduced  from  the  practice  of  the 
poets  themselves.  They  may  be — 
they  sometimes  have  been — caught 
by  the  contagion  of  the  prayer 
and  praise;  but  they  cannot  stand 
the  sermons,  for  they  have  not  docile 
minds.  That  is  the  rule  which  one 
infers  from  the  comparison  of  a 
large  number  of  cases. 

The  case  of  Longfellow  is  some- 
times quoted  as  an  exception  to  it; 
but  the  exception  is  only  apparent. 
In  reaHty  it  illustrates  and  illuminates 
the  rule.  Nothing  irritates  the  reader 
of  Longfellow's  Diary  more  than  the 
recurring  hebdomadal  references  to 
the  Sunday's  sermon.  They  are  al- 
most abject;  anybody  might  have 
written  them.  Once  a  week,  with 
distressing  punctuality,  we  observe 
Longfellow  putting  on  his  best  clothes 
and  going  somewhere  to  be  edified, 
and  expressing  satisfaction  at  the 
edification  which  he  has  received, 
just  like  a  church-warden,  a  sidesman, 
an  elder,  or  a  deacon — or  even  an 
old  woman.  It  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  the  poet  is  no 
less  a  teacher  than  the  divine,  and 
that  it  is  his  function  to  seek  for 
the  eternal  truths  which  the  rigid 
formulae  of  the  chiu*ches  and  the  vague 
phrases  of  the  theologians  conceal 
from  the  serious  enquirer.  One  reads 
the  record,  sighing,  *'If  only  this  wor- 
shipper would  go  out  before  the 
sermon!  Then,  and  not  otherwise, 
there  might  be  hope  for  him."  But 
one  sighs  in  vain.  Longfellow  never 
went  out  before  the  sermon.  He  had 
far  too  docile  a  mind  for  that. 

And  of  course  he  paid  the  price  of 
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his  docility.  His  limitations  as  a 
poet  are  precisely  the  limitations  of 
the  man  who  is  perpetually  seeking 
edification  from  the  pulpit.  It  would 
be  untrue  to  say  that  he  makes  no 
appeal  to  intellectual  readers,  but 
he  certainly  makes  none  to  their  in- 
tellect. An  intellectual  reader  may 
admire  his  work  as  he  admires  a 
pretty  child,  or  a  pretty  piece  of  em- 
broidery, or  even  a  simple  plaintive 
ballad.  But  the  effect  passes  **like 
the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music,'* 
and  no  permanent  trace  remains. 
There  has,  one  feels,  been  no  new 
thought,  and  no  fresh  reading  of  the 
riddle.  The  Sunday's  sermon  has 
been  versified;  edification  has  been 
set  to  music:  the  conventional  has 
been  restated  less  conventionally, 
the  obvious — or  what  passes  for  such 
with  the  church-goers — has  been  em- 
bellished by  some  beautifully  pathetic 
anecdote.  Longfellow,  in  short,  has 
played  a  suitable  voluntary  at  the 
close  of  the  evening  service. 

No  doubt  it  was  largely  because 
the  obvious  thus  bounded  his  horizon 
that  Longfellow  became  so  quickly 
and  so  widely  popular,  achieving 
instantaneously  the  recognition  for 
which  Wordsworth  had  to  wait 
through  many  weary  years.  His 
readers  had  never  realized  before  how 
beautiful  were  the  implications  of 
their  own  quite  commonplace  ideas; 
and  the  poet  who  had  shown  them 
this  was  rewarded  in  his  later  years 
with  an  almost  embarrassing  homage. 
His  autographs  were  demanded,  as 
we  have  seen,  at  the  rate  of  seventy 
a  day.  Foolish  questions  about  his 
poems  were  rained  upon  him.  **  Please 
inform  me  whether  or  not  your 
feelings  were  in  sympathy  with  your 
immortal  thought  when  you  wrote 
the  poem  of  'The  Bridge,*  was  a 
typical  example  of  such  enquiries. 
Lovers  appealed  to  him  to  write 
poems  for  them  to  help  them  in 
pleading  their  suits,  one  of  them, 
at  least,  inviting  him  to  "send  bill." 
His  "candid  opinion"  was  sought  by 
the  authors  of  worthless  compositions. 
Processions  passed  his  door,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  looking  at  the  old  man, 


as  he  sat  in  his  chair  at  an  upper 
window.  Strangers  came  to  call — 
he  once  received  fourteen  strangers 
on  a  single  morning;  and  he  was 
affable  to  all  of  them,  though  one  of 
them  was  drunk,  and  another  ex- 
plained that  he  had  only  come  because 
there  were  no  ruins  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Nor  was  his  renown  of  a 
purely  popular  character.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  bestowed  honorary 
degrees  upon  him.  The  admiration 
of  the  masses  was  shared  by  such 
judges  of  literature  as  Dickens  and 
Hawthorne,  who  had  "Evangeline" 
read  again  to  him  shortly  before  his 
death. 

Where  Hawthorne  admired,  none 
need  be  ashamed  to  enjoy  or  to 
acknowledge  their  enjoyment;  and 
the  case  is  decidedly  one  in  which 
over-refined  critics  have  gone  astray 
by  trying  to  prove  too  much,  or  by 
supposing  that  their  damaging  demon- 
strations cover  the  whole  ground. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  a 
list — ^a  very  formidable  list — of  Long- 
fellow's deficiencies.  He  mixed  his 
metaphors,  and  he  meditated  too 
much  among  the  tombs  without  being 
inspired  to  any  but  trite  and  obvious 
reflections.  He  was  equally  devoid  of 
humor  and  of  passion,  and  his  intel- 
lectual outfit  consists  of  a  "store 
suit"  from  a  theological  emporium. 
On  these  points  the  hostile  critics  may 
claim  that  the  Court  is  with  them. 
But  when  these  points  have  been 
made  and  admitted,  there  remains 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side. 

Longfellow  may  have  had  as  little 
to  say  as  Keble  or  Dr.  Watts;  but 
he  said  it  infinitely  better.  What- 
ever he  could  not  do,  he  could  at 
least  tell  a  story  and  paint  a  picture. 
That  is  the  secret — to  take  a  minor 
illustration — of  the  vitality  of  his 
Poems  on  Slavery. 

Those  poems  sorely  disappointed 
his  admirers,  who  felt  that  Longfellow 
ought  to  have  '*done  more  for  the 
cause."  Certainly  they  lacked  the 
white  heat  of  indignation  which 
distinguishes  Whittier's  poems,  and 
the     resonant     rhetoric      of     Julia 
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Ward  Howe's  "Mine  eyes  have  seen 
the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord." 
Their  author  neither  banged  the 
drum  nor  thumped  the  tub.  But, 
with  all  their  simple  unpretentious- 
ness,  they  present  closer  analogies 
with  "the  shot  heard  round  the 
world."  Outside  America,  Whittier's 
Slavery  Poems  are  known  only  to  the 
student  of  literature,  and  Julia  Ward 
Howe's  hymn  is  chiefly  known  be- 
cause it  goes  to  the  tune  of  "John 
Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the 
grave."  But  everybody  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  knows  "Beside 
the  ungathered  rice  he  lay,"  and 
"Loud  he  sang  the  Psalm  of  David, 
He  a  negro  and  enslaved."  In  these 
pieces  we  have  at  once  a  story  and 
a  picture,  and  pictures  and  stories  are 
things  in  which  the  world  always 
takes  delight. 

The  qualities  of  the  Poems  on 
Slavery  are  also,  in  a  more  eminent 
degree,  the  quahties of  "Evangeline." 
The  subject  was  first  offered  to 
Hawthorne,  who  refused  it.  There 
was  no  sin,  and  no  ancestral  curse; 
and  nothing  but  ancestral  curses  and 
sins  inspired  his  genius.  For  Long- 
fellow the  story  sufficed.  He  hated 
pessimism,  but  he  loved  pathos,  as 
Dickens  and  all  the  optimists  have 
loved  it ;  he  saw  the  exquisite  pathos 
of  life's  journey  ending  in  a  lover's 
meeting-^too  late,  and  yet  in  time. 
He  saw,  too,  how  he  could  set  it  in  a 
picture — a  characteristic  picture  of 
the  old  America  of  the  days  when 
men  had  leisure  and  had  not  begun  to 
advertise,  and  the  woodsman's  axe 


was  heard  only  on  the  fringe  of  the 
vast  virgin  forests.  He  not  only 
wrote  of  the  forest  primeval,  but  he 
realized  it;  he  not  only  saw  it,  but 
he  made  his  readers  see  it  too. 

Of  course,  there  are  bad  lines  in 
"Evangeline,"  just  as  there  are  bad 
lines  in  almost  everything  that  Long- 
fellow ever  wrote.  "Children's  chil- 
dren sat  on  his  knee  and  heard  his 
great  watch  tick"  has  often  been 
quoted  as  the  worst  hexameter  line 
in  the  whole  of  English  literature, 
and  Longfellow  wrote  others  that 
are  not  much  less  barbarous.  His 
images,  too,  as  in  "The  Psalm  of 
Life"  and  "The  Reaper  and  the 
Flowers,"  are  often  confused  and 
confusing.  Images  crowded  his  mind , 
and  he  did  not  always  stay  to  sift 
and  sort  them.  But  it  is  none  the 
less  his  imagery  that  constitutes  his 
characteristic  excellence. 

The  similes  are  not  obvious,  and 
they  do  illuminate  the  picture. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy  flax, 
Her  cheek  as  the  dawn  of  day. 

And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds 
That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

Only  a  poet  could  have  written 
that;  and  one  could  fill  this  article,  if 
space  allowed,  with  admirable  ex- 
amples of  the  same  art.  "Evange- 
line"— and  not  "  Evangeline  "  only — 
aboimds  with  such  illuminating  im- 
agery. A  true  poet,  even  if  his 
rank  be  not  with  the  greatest,  must, 
in  spite  of  the  hostile  critics,  be  the 
verdict  on  the  writer  from  whose 
brain  they  sprang. 
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By  Maby  Caroline  Crawford 


0  us  of  to-day  Long- 
fellow is  pre-emi- 
nently a   poet   of 
places ;  the  houses 
associated  with  his 
boyhood     and 
young     manhood 
in  Maine,  and  the 
splendid  mansion  on  Brattle  Street, 
Cambridge,  in  which  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  were  spent,  are  visited  an- 
nually by  thousands  of  literary  pil- 
grims who  journey   to    them    as   to 
a  Mecca.     And  it  is  because   Long- 
fellow described    Paul   Revere's  ride 
that    the    house    of    that    patriot     is 
now  to  be  purchased  by  devout  Bos- 
tonians;   because    he   associated    the 
ride  with  the  Old  North  Church,  that 
that  edifice   is  a   favorite  "  shrine " ; 
because   he  wrote   the    "Tales   of   a 
Wayside     Inn,"    that     one     of     the 
most    inaccessible    of   New    England 
hostelries   is    every    summer    sought 
out  by  strangers  from  far  and  near; 
and  because  he  conjured  up  a  "Skel- 
eton in  Armor,"  that  the  old  tower 
at  Newport  is  a  source  of  perennial 
interest. 

It  is,  indeed,  diflicult  to  imagine 
what  might  have  become  of  our  scant 
store  of  American  traditions  had  not 
Longfellow  helped  so  signally  to  pre- 
serve them.  He  created  new  tradi- 
tions, too,  by  writing  poems  potent 
to  endow  comparatively  uninteresting 
incidents  with  romantic  charm.  When 
he  wove  about  the  marriage  of  a 
stout  colonial  governor,  aged  sixty, 
to  a  winsome  serving-maid  just 
turned  twenty,  a  ballad  second  to 
none  in  the  fragrant  atmosphere  of  a 
vanished  day,  in  rich  humor  and  in 
evanescent  beauty,  he  caused  Went- 
worth  House,  Portsmouth,  to  become 
a  hallowed  spot.  When,  out  of  the 
musty   legend    that    Miles   Standish 


once  tried  to  woo  Priscilla  by  proxy, 
he  spun  a  poetic  yam  which  exalted 

that  legend  into  a  picturesque  his- 
torical incident.  Plymouth  values 
rose.  Even  that  forbidding  institu- 
tion, the  Arsenal  at  Springfield. 
draws  its  scores  of  visitors  yearly 
because  it  one  day  drew  a  poem  from 
Longfellow.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  churchyard  at  '  Cambridge, 
the  old  Jewish  cemetery  at  Newport, 
Eliot's  Oak  near  Brook  Farm,  Deer- 
ing's  woods  in  Portland,  and  the 
quaint  Pittsfield  house  which  shel- 
tered the  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 
Moreover,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Amer- 
icans who  visit  Nuremberg,  Heidel- 
berg, the  old  bridge  at  Florence  and 
the  Belfry  of  Bruges,  do  so  under 
associations  they  have  gained  from 
Longfellow's  prose  or  verse. 

This  is  what  comes  of  being  the 
Poet  of  the  American  People.  Yet 
that  was  an  appellation  which  Long- 
fellow himself  by  no  means  coveted. 
Upon  the  red-letter  occasion  when  he 
met  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
and  that  lady  began  graciously  to 
ask  him  about  America  and  his  own 
work,  saying.  "We  speak  of  America 
first  because  you  are  America's  poet, 
as  Tennyson  is  ours."  "Tennyson 
is  the  world's  poet.  Madam."  he 
replied,  bowing  gravely.  And  after 
the  Queen  had  added,  in  evident 
desire  to  be  very  complimentary,  "Ah, 
but  we  shall  not  forget  you^why, 
even  my  servants  read  your  poems," 
Longfellow's  face  was  rueful  enough. 
Not  that  he  failed  in  appreciation  of 
his  popular  audience,  for  he  records 
in  his  journal,  soon  after  "Evange- 
line" was  published:  "In  town  to-day, 
bought  hats  for  the  children.  On  my 
paying  for  them,  the  young  man 
said, '  You  will  get  part  of  your  money 
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back  to-morrow  for  one  of  your 
books.'  .  .  .  Going  to  Mr.  R.'s.  the 
importer   of   shoes,    he    greeted    me 


to  him  that  the  tree  in  question  was  never 
at  that  point  and  had  now  vanished  al- 
together, but  offered  to  show  him  where 


with  beaming  face  and  praised  with 
much  feeling 'Evangeline.' which  his 
wife  had  read  to  him." 

But  what  Longfellow  ardently  de- 
sired was  to  be  acclaimed  a  world's 
poet,  such  as  he  had  pronounced  Ten- 
nyson. Those  entries  in  the  journal 
which  rt;cord  the  translation  of  his 
poems  into  foreign  tongues  are  very 
obviously  proud  ones.  He  was  always 
gratified,  too,  when  sought  out  by 
admirers,  however  humble,  from 
across  the  sea.  He  would  have 
been  frankly  delighted  by  such  a  trib- 
ute as  this,  of  which  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son  tells: 

I  have  seldom  felt  so  keenly  the  real 
worth  of  popular  fame  as  when,  one 
summer  day,  in  passing  Craigie  House.  I 
found  a  young  man  of  somewhat  rustic 
appearance  and  sunburned  took  eagerly 
questioning  two  other  youths  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  "spreading  chestnut 
tree"  mentioned  in  "  The  Village  Black- 
smith."    Coming  to  their  relief,  I  explained 


it  once  was,  and  where  the  blacksmith 
shop  of  Dexter  Pratt  had  stood.  Walking 
down  the  street  with  him,  I  won  his  con- 
fidence, .  .  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  a 
young  Irishman,  arrived  in  this  country 
but  the  day  before,  that  the  first  poetry 
he  had  ever  quite  learned  by  heart  at 
school  was  "  The  Village  Blacksmith." 
and  that  he  had  resolved  that  his  first  act 
on  reaching  Boston  should  be  to  visit 
the  chestnut  tree. 

This,  indeed,  was  fame.  And  it  is 
fame  of  the  most  incontrovertible 
kind  which  impels  a  line  of  steamships 
to  advertise  the  land  of  Evangeline 
as  its  destination,  and  to  distribute 
free  copies  of  that  poem  as  a  lure  to 
its  resort. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
way  of  tracing  Longfellow's  intimate 
connection  with  the  places  exploited 
in  his  poems  is  to  follow  the  simple 
outlines  of  his  life,  which  began  on 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  February, 
1807,   in  a  once    stately  house   still 
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standing  in  the  eastern  quarter  of 
Portland,  Maine.  Here,  at  the  time, 
his  parents  were  visiting  for  the 
winter  Mrs.  Samuel  Stephenson,  sister 
of  Stephen  Longfellow,  the  poet's 
father.  With  the  house  of  his  birth 
the  poet's  career  has  little  to  do, 
for  when  he  was  a  year  old  the  family 
moved  to  the  Wadsworth  house  in 
Congress  Street  in  which  his  childhood 
and  youth  were  spent.  The  first 
simimer  of  the  boy's  life  was  passed 
at  Hiram,  Maine,  in  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Longfellow's  family.  "I  think 
you  would  like  my  little  Henry  W.," 
his  mother  writes.  *'He  is  an  active 
rogue  and  wishes  for  nothing  so  much 
as  singing  and  dancing."  By  singing 
and  dancing  we  must  of  course 
understand  being  danced  and  sung 
to,  as  Henry  was  at  this  time  only 
eight  months  old.  Other  summers 
of  the  boy's  childhood  were  passed 
at  the  Longfellow  farm,  as  it  is  still 
called,  in  Gorham,  Maine. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  pleasant 
mansion  on  Congress  Street — famous 
as  the  first  brick  house  m  Portland 
as  well  as  by  reason  of  its  associations 
with  the  poet — that  the  **  little  Henry 
W."  lived  his  happy,  healthy  boy- 
life.  He  was  fond  of  all  outdoor 
games — ball,  kite-flying,  swimming, 
snowballing,  coasting,  and  skating, 
but  he  could  not  endure  violence  in 
any  form,  and  once  came  home  so 
grieved  over  having  shot  a  robin, 
that  he  never  again  enjoyed  a  gun. 
The  Fourth  of  July  racket  was 
intolerable  to  him;  even  while  a  lad 
the  motto,  Non  clamor,  sed  amor, 
which  later  appeared  on  one  of  his 
book-plates,  seems  to  have  written  it- 
self upon  his  heart.  Of  books  he  was 
of  course  very  fond,  and  in  the  cosy 
study  he  found  ready  to  hand  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Pope,  Dryden,  Gold- 
smith, **  Robinson  Crusoe,"  the  "Ara- 
bian Nights,"  **Don  Quixote"  and 
Ossian ;  he  used  to  go  about  the  house 
spouting  the  misty  utterances  of  the 
latter,  but  his  favorite  volume  was  the 
work  of  a  contemporaneous  American 
whom  he  was  later  to  know  well. 

"Every  reader  has  his  first  book," 
he  writes,  '*I  mean  to  say  one  book 


above  all  others  which  in  early  youth 
first  fascinates  his  imagination  and  at 
once  excites  and  satisfies  the  desires 
of  his  mind.  To  me  this  first  book 
was  the  *  Sketch  Book*  of  Washington 
Irving.  I  was  a  schoolboy  when  it  was 
published,  and  read  each  succeeding 
number  with  ever-increasing  wonder 
and  delight,  spell-bound  by  its  pleas- 
ant humor,  its  melancholy  tender- 
ness, its  atmosphere  of  revery.  .  .  . 
Whenever  I  open  its  pages  to-day, 
I  open  also  that  mysterious  door 
which  leads  back  into  the  haunted 
chambers  of  youth." 

Yet  the  boy  seemed  instinctively 
to  recognize  that  poetry,  rather  than 
prose,  was  his  birthright,  and  when 
he  made  use  of  a  pen,  it  was  in  order 
to  write  verse.  His  first  poem, 
like  so  many  of  his  later  ones,  was 
about  a  place — Lo veil's  Pond.  This 
is  not  far  from  Hiram,  and  is  the 
scene  of  an  event  famous  in  New 
England  history  as  Lovewell's  (or 
Lovell's)  fight  with  the  Indians.  The 
story  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  boy's  imagination,  and  on 
November  17,  1820,  there  appeared  in 
the  poets'  corner  of  the  Portland 
Gazette  a  copy  of  verses  entitled 
"  The  Battle  of  Lovell's  Pond  "  : 

Cold,  cold  is  the  north  wind  and  rude  is 

the  blast 
That  sweeps  like  a  hurricane  loudly  and 

fast, 
As  it  moans  through  the  tall  waving  pines 

lone  and  drear, 
Sighs  a   requiem    sad    o'er   the   warrior's 

bier. 

They  died  in  their  glory   surrounded  by 

fame. 
And  Victory's  loud  trump  their  death  did 

proclaim ; 
They  are    dead;    but    they  live    in  each 

patriot's  breast. 

And  their  names  are  engraven  on  honor's 

bright  crest. 

Henry. 

Crude  as  are  these  first  printed  lines 
of  the  poet,  they  were  not  to  be  freely 
accredited  as  original,  for  that  very 
evening  "Henry"  was  to  hear  Judge 
Mellen,  his  father's  friend,  pronounce 
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the  poem  "stiff,  remarkably  stiff; 
moreover,  it  is  all  borrowed,  every 
word  of  it."  Glad  indeed  must  the 
lad  have  been,  after  this  crushing 
criticism,  that  no  one  except  his  sister 


added  interest  to  literary  pilgrims 
from  the  fact  that  here,  many  years 
afterward,  a  Bowdoin  professor's  wife, 
wrote  that  powerful  novel  which 
accelerated  the  downfall  of  slavery. 


>    MILL   AT    NEWPORT, 


knew  the  verses  for  his.  nor  had  an 
inkling  of  the  alternate  hopes  and 
fears  with  which  he  had  dropped  the 
manuscript  into  the  letter-box  at  the 
Gazette  office  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
before.  For  a  while  after  this  the 
poetic  impulse  lay  dormant.  He  was 
being  prepared  for  college,  and  there 
was  no  time  for  romantic  rhymes. 
It  is  not  until  he  enjoys  the  compara- 
tive freedom  of  the  undergraduate, 
that  we  find  our  young  poet  again 
breaking  into  song. 

Upon  entering  Bowdoin  in  the 
autumn  of  1823,  Longfellow  took 
up  his  residence  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Titcomb  in  a   house   which  has    an 


In  Longfellow's  day,  however,  it  was 
always  poetry  and  never  prose  for 
which  the  candles  here  burned  low 
in  their  sockets.  Gray  was  one  of 
his  enthusiasms  at  this  time,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in 
American  family  letters  than  those 
which  the  collegian  and  his  mother 
exchanged  in  the  spring  of  1823  con- 
cerning this  poet's  claims  to  dis- 
tinction. It  was  from  his  mother 
that  the  lad  had  derived  the  imagina- 
tive, romantic  element  in  his  nature. 
Mrs.  Longfellow  loved  music  as  well 
as  poetry;  people  were  wont  to  gather 
outsidethe.windowsof  the  Wadsworth 
house  to  hear  her  sing,  as  she  accom- 
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panied  herself  on  the  first  piano  ever 
owned  in  Portland.  It  was,  there- 
fore, to  a  kindred  soul  that  the  college 
boy  sent  those  long  letters  about 
Gray.  Once,  in  writing  to  his  father, 
he  records  that  the  class,  is  reading 
Horace,  and  that  he  admires  the  poet 
"very  much  indeed;  in  fact,  I  have 
not  met  with  so  pleasant  a  study 
since  the  commencement  of  my 
college  life." 

Horace,  as  fortune  fell  out,  pro- 
vided Longfellow  with  an  opportunity 
to  escape  from  the  profession  of  the 
law,  for  which  his  father  intended 
him,  into  the  more  congenial  field  of 
belles  kltres.  A  member  of  the  Bow- 
doin  Board  of  Trustees,  happening 
to  see  his  translation  of  one  of  the 
Odes,  was  much  struck  by  its  ele- 
gance and  fidelity  to  the  original,  and 
presented  the  young  graduate's  name 
for  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages 
which  the  college  was  just  then  es- 
tablishing. A  condition  of  the  pre- 
ferment was  that  Longfellow  should 
visit  Europe  for  further  study.  Yet, 
because  spring  and  not  fall  was  then 
considered  the  proper  time  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  a  packet-boat,  the 
professor -elect  put  in  the  winter  of 
1 826  reading  Blackstone  at  his  father's 
office  in  the  lower  northeastern  room 
of  the  pleasant  Portland  home,  and 


scribbling  verse  in  the  six  by  six 
"  little  room  "  adioining.  "  Musings," 
"The  Spirit  of  Poetry,"  "Burial  of 
the  Minnisink,"  "When  from  the 
Eye  of  Day,"  and  "The  Song  of  the 
Birds"  are  the  product  of  this  period. 
While  Longfellow  was  abroad,  this 
"little  room"  was  made  into  a  closet. 
He  deeply  deplored  the  innovation 
and  playfully  connected  it  with  his 
inability  to  write  verse.  "My  po- 
etic career  is  finished,"  he  writes 
his  sister  Elizabeth  from  Gottingen, 
March  29,  1829.  "Since  I  left  Amer- 
ica I  have  hardly  put  two  lines  to- 
gether; .  .  .  and  no  soft,  poetic  ray 
has  irradiated  my  heart  since  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  crossed  the  Rubi- 
con of  the  front  entry  and  turned  the 
Sanctum  Sanctorum  of  the  'Little 
Room' into  a  china  closet."  In  1841, 
while  on  a  visit  to  his  old  home, 
Longfellow  wrote  "The  Rainy  Day" 
on  the  desk  still  cherished  in  the 
"den";  and  in  1858  "Changed" 
came  into  being  under  this  same 
dignified  old  roof -tree.  The  poet 
always  loved  the  old  house,  and  after 
his  parents  had  passed  away,  he 
came  as  often  as  he  could  to  visit 
his  sister  Mrs.  Pierce,  whose  home 
it  was  for  eighty-seven  years,  and 
who  bequeathed  it,  upon  her  death 
in  1901,  to  the  Maine  Historical 
Society  as  an  intimate  memorial  of 
the  Longfellow  family. 

Longfellow's  wartderjakre  in  Europe 
were  marked  by  that  lofty  con- 
scientiousness which  is  one  of  his 
finest  characteristics.  He  had  been 
sent  over  to  study  languages,  and 
study  them  he  did.  From  Havre, 
where  he  landed  after  a  month's 
voyage,  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
Paris,  the  "great  Babylon  of  modern 
times."  In  October  he  made  the 
tramp  along  the  Loire  which  he  has 
delightfully  pictured  in  "Outre-Mer," 
and  then  went  back  to  study  until 
February,  when  he  left  France  for 
Spain.  In  Madrid  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Washington  Irving, 
whom  he  described  in  a  letter  to  his 
father  as  "one  of  those  men  who  put 
you  at  ease  in  a  moment,  ...  all 
mirth  and  good  humor. ...  He  has  a 
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most  beautiful  countenance,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  very  intellectual  one, 
but  he  has  some  halting  and  hesitation 
in  his  conversation,  and  says  very 
pleasant,  agreeable  things,  in  a  husky, 
weak,  peculiar  voice."  Irving,  who 
was  at  this  time  engaged  in  writing 
his  life  of  Columbus,  records  in  his 
dairy  under  March  8,  1827:  "Mr. 
Longfellow  arrived  safely  and  cheerily 
the  day  before  yesterday,  having  met 
with  no  robbers."  For  eight  il- 
lumined months  the  poet  explored 
what  was  to  him  a  veritable  land  of 
enchantment;  he  was  three  times  in 
Europe  in  after  years,  but  he  would 
never  go  again  to  Spain,  being  un- 
willing to  break  the  spell  of  that 
early  time  when 

dreams  romantic  filled  my  brain, 
And  summoned  back  to  life  again 
The  Paladins  o£  Charlemagne, 
The   Cid   Campeador. 

Italy  claimed  the  traveller  for  a 
year.  But  though  Rome  and  Flor- 
ence in  turn  offered  their  allurements, 
and  in  Venice  he  was  the  special  care 
of  a  gondolier  who  had  served  Lord 
Byron  and  had  afterwards  written  a 
sonnet  to  that  divinity,  he  longed 
greatly  to  get  back  to  his  own  coun- 
try. On  Thanksgiving  Day,  i8a8,  he 
wrote  to  his  mother:  "My  thoughts 
turn  homeward  with  double  force  to 
centre  in  the  happy  circle  gathered 
around  your  fireside  to-day." 

His  bodily  presence  was  soon  to 
follow  his  thoughts,  for,  after  a  final 
half-year  in  Germany,  he  reached 
home  in  August,  1829,  and  entered 
at  once  upon  his  duties  at  Bowdoin. 
As  an  instructor  ho  was  very  popu- 
lar; college  boys  of  those  days  re- 
spected poets  and,  to  further  recom- 
mend him,  this  poet  was  not  without 
a  sense  of  humor.  One  anecdote 
i*hich  has  come  down  to  us  inter- 
estingly illustrates  his  method  of 
conducting  class.  A  student  was 
called  who  was  so  evidently  unpre- 
pared that  his  classmates  flew  audibly 
to  his  rescue.  When  the  young  man 
had  resumed  his  seat,  the  professor 
quietly  remarked,   ''Your  recitation 


WENT  WORTH    HALL, 
Tbe  houK  of  which  Mutha  Hilton  beome  the  miitnu 

reminds  me  of  the  Spanish  theatre, 
where  the  prompter  performs  a  more 
important  part  than  the  actor." 

When  Longfellow  returned  for  his 
third  year  as  professor  at  Bowdoin, 
he  took  back  as  his  wife  Mary  Storer 
Potter,  of   Portland, 

the  being  beauteous 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given 
More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me. 

Never  was  a  home  happier  than  that 
under  the  elms  in  Federal  Street, 
Brunswick,  in  which  these  two  began 
to  keep  house.  The  room  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  entrance  was  made 
into  a  study,  which  Longfellow  has 
thus  pictured   (June   23,    1831): 

I  can  almost  fancy  myself  in  Spain, 
the  morning  is  so  soft  and  beautiful.  The 
tessellated  shadow  of  the  honeysuckle  lies 
nwtionless  upon  my  study  floor,  as  if  it 
were  a  figure  in  the  carpet ;  and  through  the 
open  window  comes  the  fragrance  of  the 
wild  brier  and  the  mock-orange.  The 
birds  are  carolling  in  the  trees,  and  their 
shadows  fiit  across  the  window  as  they  dart 
to  and  fro  in  the  sunshine;  while  the  mur- 
mur of  the  bee,  the  cooing  of  doves  from 
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the  eaves,  and  the  whirring  of  a  little 
humming-bird  that  has  its  nest  in  the 
honey-suckle  send  up  a  sound  o£  joy  to 
meet  the  rising  sun. 


hundred  dollars  a  year.  His  duties 
were  to  begin  at  the  end  of  a  year  and 
a  half  in  Europe  for  the  more  perfect 
attainment  of  the  German  lang;uage. 


In  this  study,  after  an  interval  of 
eight  years,  Longfellow  again  began 
to  write  poetry.  His  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
poem,  delivered  at  Bowdoin  in  Sep- 
tember, 1^32,  won  for  him  an  in- 
vitation to  repeat  the  performance 
at  Cambridge  the  next  August,  and 
the  year  following  his  acceptance 
of  this  honor  he  was  offered  the 
chair  of  Modem  Languages  in  Har- 
vard College   at  a   salary   of   fifteen 


"Good  fortune  comes  at  last,"  he 
wrote  his  father  in  communicating 
President  Quincy's  letter,  ' '  and  I 
certainly  shall  not  reject  it." 

For  this  second  European  stay, 
the  poet  set  out  in  April,  1835,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  two 
young  ladies,  her  friends.  After  a 
few  weeks  in  London,  during  which 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Carlyles 
was    made,    the    party    passed    to 
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Sweden.  Thence  they  proceeded  to 
Holland,  where  Mrs.  Longfellow  fell 
suddenly  ill.  That  autumn  she  died, 
"closing  her  peaceful  life  by  a  still 
more  peaceful  death;  and  though 
called  away  when  Hfe  was  brightest, 
yet  going  without  a  mumiur,  and  in 
perfect  willingness,  to  the  bosom  of 
her  God. " 

When  Longfellow  returned  to  Amer- 
ica, in  December,  1836,  after  visit- 
ing the  places  and  undergoing  the 
experiences  almost  photographically 
reproduced  in  "Hyperion,"  he  took 
rooms  in  the  house  in  Kirkland 
Street,  Cambridge,  known  to  hun- 
dreds of  recent  Harvard  men  as 
"Foxcroft. "  But  the  following  sum- 
mer found  him  transplanted  to  Craigie 
House  in  Brattle  Street,  with  which 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  bound 
up,  and  in  which  his  daughter.  Miss 
Alice  Longfellow  (his  "grave  Alice"), 
still  resides.  All  visitors  to  Cam- 
bridge are  familiar  with  the  hos- 
pitable aspect  of  this  spacious,  old- 


fashioned  dwelling,  painted  in  yel- 
low and  white,  which  stands  well 
back  from  the  street  on  grassy  terra- 
ces, surmounting  a  lilac  hedge.  The 
Italian  balustrade  along  the  first 
terrace  is  a  late  addition,  but  the 
similar  railing  which  crowns  the  roof 
belongs  to  the  old  days.  Passing 
through  the  tall  white  pilasters  which 
mark  the  width  of  the  entrance  door, 
one  comes  upon  a  white -wainscoted 
hall,  at  the  back  door  of  which'  is  a 
staircase  with  low,  broad  steps  and 
handsomely  twisted  balusters.  At 
the  left  is  the  drawing-room,  a  fine 
specimen  of  "colonial"  interior,  with 
its  deep  window  seats,  its  arched  re- 
cesses, and  its  architectural  mantel. 
Opposite  to  this  is  a  similar  room  of 
much  simpler,  but  still  substantial, 
style,  sacred  to  the  visitor  because, 
in  all  the  later  years,  it  was  the  poet's 
study,  and  sacred  to  the  poet  because 
in  the  Revolutionary  days  it  was 
Washington's  private  room.  At  the 
time    Longfellow    first    came    to    it. 
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the  house  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Craigie, 
an  eccentric  widow,  of  whom  the  poet 
has  left  a  vivid  picture: 

At  first  Mrs.  Craigie  declined  to  let  me 
have  rooms.     I  remember  how  she  looked 
as  she  stood  in  her  white  turban,  with  her 
hands   crossed   behind   her,   snapping  her 
gray  eyes.     She  had  resolved,  she  said,  to 
take   no   more   students    into   her   house. 
But  her  manner  changed  when  I  told  her 
who  I  was.     She  said  that  she  had  read 
"  Outre- Mer,"  of   which  one  number  was 
lying  on  her  sideboard.     She   then  took 
me  all  over  the  house  and  showed  me  every 
room  in  it,  saying  as  we  went  into  each  that 
I  could  not  have  that  one.     She  finally 
consented  to   my   taking  two  rooms  up- 
stairs. .  .  .  The  back  part  of  the  house  was 
occupied  by  her  farmer.     His  wife  sup- 
plied my  meals  and  took  care  of  my  rooms. 
She  was  a  giantess,   and   very  pious  in 
words ;  and  when  she  brought  in  my  break- 
fast,   frequently   stopped   to   exhort    me. 
The  exorbitant  rate  at  which  she  charged 
my  board  was  rather  at  variance  with  her 
preaching.  Her  name  was  Miriam ;  and  Fel- 
ton  called  her  "Miriam  the  profit -ess.'*.   .   . 
During  the  following  summer  the  fine  old 
elms  in  front  of  the  house  were  attacked 
by  canker  worms,  which,  after  having  de- 
voured  the   leaves,  came   spinning   down 
in  myriads.     Mrs.  Craigie  used  to  sit  by 
the  open  windows  and  let  them  crawl  over 
her  white  turban  unmolested.     She  would 
have  nothing  done  to  protect  the  trees 
from  these  worms;  she  used  to  say,  "Why, 
Sir,  they  are  our  fellow- worms ;  they  have 
as  good  a  right  to.  live  as  we  have." 

One  of  the  earliest  poems  written 
here  was  "The  Psalm  of  Life,*'  com- 
posed hastily  on  a  bright  morning  of 
July,  1838,  upon  the  blank  portions  of 
a  note  of  invitation.  What  this  poem 
has  meant  to  the  world  could  not  be 
written  down  in  many  articles  the 
length  of  this  one.  Charles  Sumner 
has  told  us  of  a  classmate  of  his  who 
was  saved  from  suicide  by  reading 
it;  and  all  through  Longfellow's  life 
there  were  constantly  being  brought 
to  his  attention  cases  in  which  its 
lofty  lesson  was  of  similar  service  and 
inspiration.  To  Longfellow,  no  less 
than  to  his  readers,  the  poem  brought 
a  message.     For  it  came  as  an  answer 


to  a  mood  of  black  despondency. 
We  have  his  word  for  it  that  the 
Psalmist,  over  whom  the  critics  dis- 
puted, was  none  other  than  the  writer 
of  this  Psalm. 

With  the  creation  of  these  verses 
the  real  poet  was  born.  Sorrow  over 
the  death  of  his  lovely  wife  had 
now  been  transmuted  into  a  higher 
kind  of  power  than  had  previously- 
been  his.  Before  he  came  to  Cam- 
bridge, Longfellow  was  a  teacher  who 
had  published  some  promising  verse. 
Henceforward  he  is  a  poet,  bearing 
more  or  less  unwillingly  the  btu-dens 
of  a  professor.  Like  Schiller,  he 
chafed  at  the  monotonous  round  of  a 
university  lecturer  and  longed  in- 
expressibly, during  the  eighteen  years 
he  still  carried  the  work,  to  become 
the  poet  only  he  felt  himself  bom  to  be. 
Yet  he  practised  constantly  his  own 
motto  as  set  forth  in  ** Hyperion,*' 
and  wisely  improved  the  present. 
He  was  a  capable  professor,  a  cheery 
host,  a  sympathetic  friend  and  an 
ardent  student,  as  well  as  a  diligent 
cultivator  of  what  used  to  be  called 
"the  Muse." 

His  summers  were  frequently  passed 
at  Newport,  with  a  group  of  culti- 
vated young  people  who  found  the 
city,  in  that  day,  delightful  as  well 
as  unfashionable.  Frequently  there 
grew  out  of  his  sojoiuTis  here  material 
for  splendid  poems.  Such  was  the 
case  with  a  visit  made  on  horseback 
(in  1838)  to  view  a  skeleton  in  armor 
lately  dug  up  at  Taunton  and  ex- 
hibited at  a  museum  in  Fall  River. 
On  the  home  gallop,  over  the  Newport 
beaches,  Longfellow  challenged  the 
lady  who  is  now  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  to  make  a  poem  out  of  the 
rusty  hauberk  and  grim  bones  they 
had  just  been  inspecting;  and  as 
they  rode  on,  the  poet's  glance 
lighted  on  the  old  tower  of  New- 
port, which  to  this  very  day  is  look- 
ing seaward.  Then,  no  doubt,  there 
flashed  upon  him  the  inspiration  to 
lay  here  the  last  scene  of  his  poem. 
The  ballad  was  actually  composed 
two  years  later. 

Longfellow  had,  however,  been 
made  for  domestic  life,  and  it  was 
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not   until   the   marriage   of  his  ripe  volume    which    appeared    in    1845. 

manhood  that  he  came  fully  into  his  pointed  out,   with  rare  critical   dis- 

powers  as  a  poet.     His  second  wife  cemment,  that  the  accomplishments 

was  Frances  Elizabeth  Appleton,  the  of  this  poet  had  been  greatly  over- 

"Mary  Ashburton"  of    "H>'perion."  rated,  and   classed   him  among   the 

whom  he  had  met,  as  that  romance  "men  of  little  original  poetic  power 


INN.    SUDBURV,   MASS, 


relates,  when  his  heart  was  bowed 
down  with  its  first  great  sorrow.  Now 
six  years  later  Quly,  1843),  he  takes 
her  to  Craigie  House  as  his  wife. 
A  little  before  this,  on  his  birthday, 
he  had  recorded  in  a  sonnet,  published 
after  his  death,  his  keen  realization 
that  he  had  not  yet  done  the  work 
he  aspired  to  do: — 
Half  of  my  life  is  gone,  and   I   have  let 

The  years  slip  from  me  and   have  not 
fulfilled 

The  aspirations   of  my  youth,  to    build 
Some  tower  of  song  with  lofty  parapet. 
Not  indolence,  nor  pleasure,  nor  the  fret 

Of  restless  passions  that  would  not  be 
stilled. 
But  sorrow,  and  a  care  that  almost  killed, 
Kept  me  from  what  I  may  accomplish  yet. 

Margaret  Fuller,  reviewing  in  the 
New    York    Tribune    a    Longfellow 


but  of  much  poetic  taste  and  sensi- 
bility. ,   .  .  These  men  do  no  harm," 

she  continued,  "but  much  good  (if 
only  their  minds  are  not  confounded 
with  those  of  a  higher  class)  by  educat- 
ing in  others  the  faculties  dominant 
in  themselves.  But  Mr.  Longfellow, 
so  sensible  to  the  beauties  of  other 
writers  and  so  largely  indebted  to 
them,  must  know  his  own  compara- 
tive rank  better  than  his  readers  have 
known  it  for  him."  The  sonnet  just 
quoted  shows  that  he  did  not  know  it. 
Now  that  happiness  has  again  come 
to  him.  however,  we  may  expect  to 
find  him  realizing  more  nearly  his 
own  ideals  of  poetry. 

From  the  second  wedding-journey 
— in  the  course  of  which  a  visit  was 
made  to  some  of  Mrs.  Longfellow's 
relatives  then  living  in  the  Plunkett- 
Gold  house,  in  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
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setts — dates  the  inspiration  for  "The 
Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,"  the  very- 
first  Longfellow  poem  in  which  a 
moral  is  not  forced  upon  the  reader. 
Moreover,  the  lyric  element  here 
becomes  more  marked;  the  verses 
fairly  sing  themselves.  To  one  read- 
ing Longfellow's  work  chronologically, 
the  assurance  is  constant,  from  this 
time  on,  that  he  has  been  endowed 
with  the  divine  gift  of  song. 

At  his  marriage,  Longfellow'sf a ther- 
in-law  bought  Craigie  House  for 
him,  and  the  poet  moved  his  books 
down  to  what  is  still  the  study,  and 
there  continued  to  write.  The  au- 
tumn was  always  the  time  upon 
which  he  counted  most  as  a  source  of 
poetic  inspiration,  and  in  the  Journal 
we  see  him  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
its  approach,  and  mourning  if,  at  its 
close,  he  has  no  new  verses  to  his 
credit.  Summer,  though  free  from 
college  duties,  was  always  unproduc- 
tive, for  the  family  usually  went  to 
Nahant, — characterized  by  Longfel- 
low's brother-in-law,  Mr.  **Tom"  Ap- 
pleton,  as  **cold  roast  Boston,"  and 
by  the  poet  himself  as  a  **  salt-water 
cure  for  idle  Bostonians, " — and  en- 
tertained constantly  in  their  pleas- 
ant cottage  on  the  southern  shore. 

Longfellow's  first  great  opportimity 
to  build  his  lofty  parapeted  tower  of 
song  came  in  1845,  when  he  began 
*' Evangeline,"  a  versified  idyl  of  an 
actual  occurrence  "on  the  shores  of 
the  basin  of  Minas. "  **I  do  not 
mean  to  let  a  day  go  by  without 
adding  something  to  my  idyl  in 
hexameters,"  he  wrote  in  his  Journal 
(November.  1845).  The  poem  was 
completed  early  in  1847  and  pub- 
lished late  in  the  same  year.  Its 
success  was  immediate.  It  made 
Longfellow  the  best-known  English 
poet  of  the  day.  Even  now,  sixty 
years  after  its  publication,  it  holds 
its  own  well,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  its  sentimentality  is  rather 
too  pronounced  for  the  taste  of 
twentieth-century  Americans. 

"Hiawatha"  came  seven  years 
later.  The  Journal  records,  under 
date  of  July  5,  1854 :  "I  am  reading 
with  great  delight  the  Finnish  epic 


*Kalevala.' "  At  the  end  of  the  month 
we  find:  "I  have  at  length  hit  upon 
a  plan  for  a  poem  upon  the  American 
Indians,  which  seems  to  me  the  right 
one,  and  the  only  one.  It  is  to  weave 
together  their  beautiful  traditions 
into  a  whole.  I  have  hit  upon  a 
measure,  too,  which  I  think  the  right 
and  only  one  for  such  a  theme." 
The  measure  was  that  of  the  "  Kale- 
vala,"  called  by  the  learned  "trochaic 
diameter."  For  color  and  Indian 
tradition  the  poet  turned  to  School- 
craft's "three  huge  quartos,  ill- 
digested  and  without  any  index. " 
Under  Longfellow's  deft  touch,  the 
Schoolcraft  tales  were  transformed 
into  an  epic.  Even  Emerson,  usually 
cold  to  Longfellow's  verse,  was 
warmed  into  praise:  "This  Indian 
poem  is  very  wholesome,"  he  wrote, 
"sweet  and  wholesome  as  maize;  very 
proper  and  pertinent  for  us  to  read, 
and  showing  a  kind  of  manly  sense 
of  duty  in  the  poet  to  write."  Its 
success  was,  of  course,  greater  than 
that  of  "Evangeline,"  because  it  was 
thoroughly  and  essentially  American. 

An  even  more  American  subject, 
however,  and  one  which  more  closely 
illustrates  our  text,  was  soon  to  be 
used  in  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish,"  begun  December  2,  1856, 
and  finished  March  22,  1857.  This 
poem  has  all  the  virtues  and  none 
of  the  faults  of  "Evangeline,"  and 
it  has,  besides,  humor  and  characters 
of  real  originality  and  charm.  More- 
over, it  is  a  vivid  picture  of  Plymouth 
in  Pilgrim  times.  The  *  *  Paul  Revere 's 
Ride"  followed  apace.  In  the  Jour- 
nal of  April,  i860,  we  find  an  entry 
recording  the  visit  of  Longfellow, 
with  Sumner,  to  "the  old  North 
Church,  which  looks  like  a  parish 
church  in  London.  We  climbed  the 
tower  to  the  chime  of  bells,  now  the 
home  of  innumerable  pigeons.  From 
this  tower  were  hung  the  lanterns 
as  a  signal  that  the  British  troops 
had  left  Boston  for  Concord.  .  .  . 
April  19,  i860,  I  wrote  a  few  lines  in 
'Paul  Revere 's  Ride,'  this  being  the 
day  of  that  achievement." 

The  poet  is  approaching  the  rich 
period  of  the  "Wayside  Inn"  group. 
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But  before  these  supreme  poems 
could  be  written,  Longfellow's  soul 
was  again  to  be  tried  in  the  crucible 
of  sorrow.  For  many  years  after 
the  tragic  death  of  his  second  wife 
there  was  no  original  poetry,  only 
the  tranquillizing  task  of  translating 
Dante,  one  canto  each  day: — 

I  enter  here  from  day  to  day, 

And  leave  n)y  burden  at  this  minster  gate. 

His  friend  Samuel  Ward,  brother  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  tells  us  that 
it  was  the  poet's  habit  to  work  upon 
his  Dante  translation  at  a  standing 
desk,  while  waiting  for  his  morning 
coffee  to  boil.  As  soon  as  the  kettle 
hissed,  he  folded  his  portfolio,  not  to 
resume  that  task  until  the  following 
morning.  *'In  this  way,  by  devoting 
ten  minutes  a  day  during  many  years, 
the  lovely  work  grew,  like  a  coral 
reef,  to  its  completion." 

How  poignantly  Longfellow  suf- 
fered from  his  terrible  bereavement 
one  may  judge  from  the  poem  written 
almost  twenty  years  after  his  wife's 
death,  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day. 
The  manuscript  was  found  among  his 
posthumous  papers.  Its  title  was 
suggested  by  a  picture  of  a  western 
mountain  upon  whose  side  the  snow 
forms  always  the  sign  of  a  cross: 

THE  CROSS  OF  SNOW 

In  the  long  sleepless  watches  of  the  night, 
A   gentle   face, — the   face   of  one   long 

dead, — 
Looks  at  me  from  the  wall,  where  round 
its  head 
The  night-lamp  casts  a  halo  of  pale  light, 
Here  in  this  room  she  died ;  and  soul  more 
white 
Never  through  martyrdom  of  fire  was  led 
To  its  repose ;   nor  can  in  books  be  read 
The  legend  of  a  life  more  benedight. 

There  is  a  mountain  in  the  distant  West 
That,  sun-defying,  in  its  deep  ravines 
Displays  a  cross  of  snow  upon  its  side. 
Such  is  the  cross  I  wear  upon  my  breast 
These  eighteen   years,   through  all  the 
changing  scenes 
And  seasons,  changeless  since  the  day 
she  died. 


Yet,  though  bereft  of  joy,  Lrong- 
fellow,  after  the  first,  wrung  a  kind 
of  peace  from  his  life.  By  1862  his 
favorite  autumn  again  yields  him 
inspiration,  and  we  find  that  he  is 
writing  about  a  wayside  inn.  Some 
days  later  the  Journal  records:  ''Oc- 
tober ends  with  a  delicious  Indian- 
summer  day.  Drive  with  Fields  to 
the  old  Red  Horse  Tavern  in  Sudbury 
— alas,  no  longer  an  inn!  A  lovely 
valley,  the  winding  road  shaded  by 
grand  old  oaks  before  the  house.  A 
rambling,  tumble-down  old  building, 
two  hundred  years  old;  and  till  now 
in  the  family  of  the  Howes,  who 
have  kept  an  inn  for  one  hundred 
and  seventy- five  years.  In  the  old 
time,  it  was  a  house  of  call  for  all 
travellers  from  Boston  westward." 
Ten  days  later  he  writes  Fields: 
"The  Sudbury  Tales  go  on  famously. 
I  have  now  five  complete,  with  a 
great  part  of  the  'Prelude'." 

The  first  series  of  the  poems  was 
published  on  Nov.  25,  1863,  under 
the  title  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn," 
which  title  Charles  Sumner  urged 
upon  their  creator  in  place  of  the 
**  Sudbury  Tales"  of  the  initial  adver- 
tisement. All  the  characters  de- 
scribed in  the  series  are  real,  but  they 
were  never  at  any  inn  together.  The 
musician  was  Ole  Bull;  the  poet, 
T.  W.  Parsons,  the  translator  of 
Dante;  the  SiciHan,  Luigi  Monti;  the 
theologian,  Professor  Tread  well  of 
Harvard;  the  student,  Henry  Ware 
Wales.  Parsons,  Monti  and  Tread- 
well  were  in  the  habit  of  spending 
the  summer  months  at  the  Sudbury 
Inn,  whose  landlord  actually  pos- 
sessed the  coat  of  arms  so  puzzling 
to  many  readers.  Longfellow  him- 
self explains   this  as  follows "An 

English  family  by  the  name  of  Howe 
built  their  country  house  in  Sudbury. 
Losing  their  fortunes,  they  became 
inn-keepers;  and  for  a  century  the 
Red  Horse  Inn  has  flourished,  going 
down  from  father  to  son.  ...  All 
this  will  account  for  the  landlord's 
coat  of  arms  and  his  being  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  his  being  known  as 
'the  Squire,*  things  that  must  sound 
strange  in  English  ears." 
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It  is,  then,  on  this  very  slender  of  narrative  happily  combined  with 
thread  of  fact  that  the  fiction  is  vivid  and  beautiful  pen-pictures. 
woven,  the  tales  coming  from  many     In    these   "Tales"  Longfellow    may 


Hen  LoDst'llaw  in 

and  varied  sources.     The  poet  him-  be  compared  with  Chaucer,     Now  at 

self  supplied  the  plot  for  only  one  last  he  has  become  what   he   all  his 

of  them,  "The  Birds  of  Killingworth."  life  longed  to  be — a  world-poet;  and 

But  in  the  first  series,  as  in  the  second  that  by  reason  of  a  group  of  poems 

and  third,  written  after  an  intei-val  written  with  reference  to  an   actual 

of  ten  years,  we  have  skill  and  grace  place. 


FEBRUARY 

I  AM  lustration  ;  and  the  sea  is  mine! 

I  wash  the  sands  and  headlands  with  my  tide; 

My  brow  is  crowned  with  branches  of  the  pine; 

Before  my  chariot-wheels  the  fishes  glide. 

By  me  all  things  unclean  arc  purified, 

By  me  the  souls  of  men  washed  white  again; 

E'en  the  unlovely  tombs  of  those  who  died 

Without  a  dirge,  I  cleanse  from  every  stain. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 


THE  GHOSTS  OF  PICCADILLY  * 


BYRON  AND  OTHER  TENANTS  OF  THE  ALBANY 

By  George  S.  Street 


I 


In  writing  of  the  Albany,  we  need 
not  linger  overlong  on  the  history  of 
the  building!  There  were  originally 
three  houses  on  the  site,  and  the  most 
eastern  of  them  was  occupied  by  the 
third  Lord  Sunderland,  son  of  that 
arch-traitor  whose  elaborate  disloy- 
alty to  James  the  Second  is  one  of 
the  darker  studies  in  the  psychology 
of  politics.  He  bought  the  other  two 
houses  and  made  one  of  the  three, 
with  a  fine  room  for  a  finer  library, 
now  at  Blenheim.  Stephen  Fox,  the 
second  Lord  Holland,  lived  here  af- 
terwards, who  was  like  his  brother 
Charles  in  most  things  save  genius; 
fat,  good-natured,  fond  of  cards  and 
a  bottle.  It  was  the  birth  of  a  son 
to  him  that  brought  the  Jews  upon 
poor  Charles,  no  longer  next  heir  to 
the  large  family  fortune,  ill-gotten 
by  their  father,  who  speculated  with 
the  country's  money  (in  his  posses- 
sion as  paymaster)  on  his  knowledge 
as  a  minister.  By  no  means  an 
unamiable  ghost  to  collogue  with 
on  a  quiet  night,  Stephen  Fox,  a 
little  breathless  with  bulkiness  and 
good  living,  crossing  Piccadilly,  where 
his  house  was,  to  haunt  Brooks's  in 
St.  James's  Street.  He  sold  it  to  the 
first  Lord  Melbourne,  who  rebuilt  it 
with  a  ballroom  ceiling  by  Cipriani, 
and  then  changed  houses  with  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  son  of 
George  II.,  and  hence  the  name.  It 
was  turned  into  chambers  for  bache- 
lors, the  garden  being  built  over  for 
more  profit,  in  1804. 

There   is  a    rare    and    unaffected 

•See  also  Mr.  Street's  "' Old  Q.,*  the  Presiding 
Genius  of  Piccadilly."  in  Putnam's  for  Deoember, 
x9o6. 


dignity  about  the  Albany  still.  The 
courtyard  and  the  house  do  much  to 
shut  out  the  railway-station  noises 
of  contemporary  Piccadilly;  and  Vigo 
Street  at  the  other  end  is  tolerably 
quiet,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  muse 
there,  even  in  the  daytime.  Walking 
through  the  arcade  with  its  low  roof 
I  have  often  agreed  with  Macaulay's 
remark  when  he  went  to  live  there, 
that  it  was  a  college  life  in  the  west 
end  of  London.  That  is  to  say,  for 
Macaulay,  and  for  me  if  I  were  rich 
enough  to  live  in  the  Albany :  other  fa- 
mous tenants  have  led  lives  there 
not  possible  in  colleges,  **if  ancient 
tales  say  true  nor  wrong  those  holy 
men." 

Many  an  interesting  man  has  lived 
in  the  Albany.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  of  them  all  to  me,  and 
one  who  more  than  most  of  the 
others  may  be  supposed  to  haunt 
Piccadilly, is  Matt  Lewis,  **  the  Monk," 
and  since  his  fame  is  something 
dimmed  now  I  will  treat  him  with 
some  circumstance. 

Most  of  us,  as  we  grow  older, 
abandon  any  feud  we  may  have  had, 
or  been  thought  to  have,  with  Mrs. 
Grundy.  Now  and  then,  however, 
I  still  feel  a  stir  of  my  young  dislike 
of  her  exploits,  and  it  is  an  attraction 
for  me  in  poor  Matt  Lewis  that  he  was 
notable  among  Mrs.  Grundy's  victims. 

Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  was  bom 
in  1775,  the  son  of  a  rich  man,  and 
was  sent  to  Westminster  and  Christ 
Church,  and  after  that  to  Weimar 
and  Paris.  He  plunged  into  writing 
early,  and  had  written  poems,  a 
novel,  a  comedy — ^all  by  seventeen 
and  all  forgotten.     He  was  an  attach^ 
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at  the  Hague  in  1794  and  there  he 
wrote  his  most  famous  work,  now 
also  forgotten,  **Ambrosio,  or  the 
Monk,"  which  was  ultimately  to 
destroy  him  socially.  At  first,  how- 
ever, it  made  him  fashionable,  very 
fashionable,  and  that  precisely  was 
what  Matt  Lewis,  a  harmless,  vain, 
good-natured  creature,  most  wished 
to  be.  A  literary  lion  in  ** Society," 
he  was  a  fashionable  lion  among 
authors.  It  was  a  great  event  for 
an  aspiring  author  to  be  presented  to 
Matt  Lewis,  as  we  know  from  the  con- 
fession of  one  of  them,  namely — ^who 
do  you  think  it  was? — Walter  Scott. 
Of  all  the  revenges  of  time  in  the 
matter  of  authorship,  I  think  this  one 
of  the  oddest — that  Walter  Scott  was 
proud  to  know  Matt  Lewis  and  to 
receive  his  quite  good-natured  pa- 
tronage. 

Matt  was  bringing  out  his  "Tales 
of  Wonder,"  and  Erskine  told  him 
that  one  Walter  Scott,  a  young  ad- 
vocate in  Edinburgh,  had  translated 
some  stirring  things  from  the  German. 
A  correspondence  followed,  and  later 
Matt  went  down  to  Edinburgh  and 
asked  Scott  to  dinner,  and  Scott 
confessed — with  the  utter  absence  of 
conceit  native  to  that  noble  char- 
acter— confessed  thirty  years  later 
that  he  had  never  felt  such  elation 
before.  He  had  seen  Burns  when  he 
was  seventeen,  and  this  was  the 
first  poet  he  had  seen  since.  Poor 
Matt! 

So  Matt  Lewis  was  a  lion  in  the 
literary  world  and  the  fashionable, 
enjoying  it  vastly,  being,  as  Scott 
tells  us,  **  fonder  of  great  people  than 
he  ought  to  have  been,  either  as  a 
man  of  talent  or  as  a  man  of  fashion. 
He  had  always  dukes  and  duchesses 
in  his  mouth,  and  was  pathetically 
fond  of  any  one  that  had  a  title. 
You  would  have  sworn  he  had  been 
a  parvenu  of  yesterday,  yet  he  had 
lived  all  his  life  in  good  society." 
Byron,  too,  has  a  story  of  Lewis  cry- 
ing at  Oat  lands  because  the  Duchess 
of  York  had  **said  something  so 
kind"  to  him.  ** Never  mind,  Lewis, 
don't  cry.  She  could  not  mean  it," 
said  a  brutal  listener. 


Matt  was  also  a  bore,  "a  good  man," 
says  Byron,  **a  clever  man,  but  a 
bore,  a  damned  bore,  one  may  say." 
Scott  tells  us — ^and  it  is  something 
for  a  man's  memory  that  it  is  kept 
alive,  so  far  as  it  is  so,  by  Scott  and 
Byron — of  Charles  Fox  in  his  latter 
days,  very  fat  and  lethargic,  enduring 
an  attack  from  Lewis,  lying  **like  a 
fat  ox  which  for  some  time  endiu*es 
the  persecution  of  a  buzzing  fly,  rath- 
er than  rise  to  get  rid  of  it;  then  at 
last  he  got  up,  and  heavily  plodded 
his  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  room." 

Yet  this  absurd  little  snob  and  bore 
was  the  kindest  creature  alive,  sharing 
his  income  with  his  mother,  who  was 
separated  from  his  father,  and  when 
his  father,  enraged,  cut  it  down  by 
half,  sharing  that;  and  always  do- 
ing good  by  stealth.  Imagination  he 
had,  not  of  a  broad  and  sweeping 
kind, — fantastic,  weird,  rather  mor- 
bid, but  yet  imagination;  and  after 
all  the  hobgoblin  terrors  which  seem 
childish  to  us,  struck  a  serious  note 
for  those  days.  Clever,  too,  was  Matt 
Lewis,  and  a  man  of  taste,  with  a 
notable  ear  for  rhythm. 

We  can  see  him  in  Albany,  K  i,  in 
his  glory,  an  extremely  small  and 
boyish  figure,  "the  least  man  I  ever 
saw  to  be  strictly  well  and  neatly 
made,"  says  Scott,  with  queer  eyes 
which  **  projected  like  those  of  some 
insect,  and  were  flattish  in  their 
orbit."  He  had  the  panels  of  his 
bookcases  filled  with  looking-glasses, 
and  kept  a  black  servant. 

It  was  cruel  and  wanton  in  Mrs. 
Grundy  to  persecute  this  harmless 
little  personage,  with  his  snobbery  and 
tediousness  and  projecting  eyes  and 
kindly  heart — cruel  because,  for  a 
clever  man,  he  must  have  felt  it  so 
bitterly,  and  wanton,  because  she 
really  could  not  have  cared.  Ma- 
thias,  in  the  **  Pursuits  of  Literature," 
attacked  his  famous  book,  **The 
Monk,"  on  the  score  of  blasphemy 
and  indecency;  and  Mrs.  Grundy, 
who  had  never  read  it,  but  had 
exalted  Lewis  on  the  strength  of  its 
brilliant  reputation,  took  alarm.  There 
was  a  fierce  outcry  against  Matt; 
an  injunction  was  moved  for  against 
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his  book  and — 0  dear!  0  dear! — 
"Young  ladies,"  says  the  invaluable 
Captain  Gronow,  "were  forbidden  to 
speak  to  him."     The  Monk,  one  re- 


play, "Castle  Spectre" — a  fine  name, 
is  it  not? — replying  to  Matt's  offer  to 
bet  on  some  occasion  what  Sheridan 
owed  him  for  it  as  manager,  that  he 


members,  though  a  wealthy,  was  not 
a  marrying  man.  and  conceivably  the 
matrons  had  a  spite  against  him.  It 
was  all  very  like  Mrs.  Grundy,  but 
it  was  hard  in  her  to  do  it  to  Matt 
Lewis,  who  so  loved  her  smiles. 

Perhaps  the  Monk  was  embittered 
by  this  treatment,  or  perhaps  he  hated 
Sheridan  anyhow,  but  his  verses  on 
Sheridan  were  not  characteristic  of 
his  good  nature; 

For  worst  abuse  of  finest  parts 

Was  Misophil  begotten; 
There  might  indeed  be  blacker  hearts, 

But  none  could  be  more  rolten. 

I  am  sure  it  was  not  because  Sheri- 
dan  had    scored   oS  him   about   his 


never   made   large   bets,   but   would 
bet  him  what  it  was  worth. 

Matt's  kindliness,  however,  coex- 
isted with  some  capacity  for  quarrel- 
ling, and  indeed  one  commonly  finds 
the  two  qualities  together:  he  who 
never  quarrels  is  apt  to  be  a  little 
cold-blooded  or  so,  and  not  much 
given  to  active  benevolence.  Lord 
Melbourne  told  Charles  Greville  an 
odd  tale  of  the  Monk's  quarrel  witH 
Sir  Henry  Lushington,  It  was  con- 
venient to  Matt  to  stay  with  Lushing- 
ton and  his  sister  at  Naples;  so  he 
wrote  to  suspend  the  quarrel,  and 
after  the  visit  wrote  to  resume  it — 
the  "status  quo  ante  pacem" — and 
did  so  "with  rather  more  acharnement 
than  before."     There  is  a  suggestion 
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of  character  in  this,  I  think, — of 
something  soUd  below  the  folly  and 
vanitv- 

The   Monk's  father  died   in    1812 
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human  breech.     He  also  had  a 
of  feather  in  his  cap." 

This  dear,  ridiculous  creature  went 
again  to  Jamaica  in  1817,  with  the 


Engiavcd  by  W.  H,  HoU 


leaving  plantations  in  the  West 
Indies,  whither  Matt  journeyed  in 
1815.  He  made  Byron  a  parting 
present  of  some  preserved  ginger, 
which  his  affectionate  friend  said  he 
would  never  eat  without  tears — it 
was  so  hot.  He  visited  Byron  at 
Venice  on  his  return,  and  went  riding 
with  the  poet  by  the  Brenta,  the 
greater  and  absent-minded  poet  lead- 
ing the  way,  the  lesser  and  short- 
sighted poet  following — into  a  ditch 
and  into  the  river  and  into  collision 
with  the  diligence,  but  all  the  time 
"talking  without  intermission,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  many  words."  On 
an  expedition  with  Walter  Scott, 
poor  Matt  grew  weary  and  had  to  be 
carried,  "in  his  shooting  array  of  a 
close  sky-blue  jacket,  and  the  bright- 
est red  "pantaloons  I  ever  saw  on  a 


characteristic  intention  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  died 
on  the  voyage  home,  of  yellow  fever. 
They  buried  his  body  at  sea,  but  his 
spirit  must  have  gone  on  to  England, 
and  stayed  awhile  in  Albany,  K  i, 
with  the  mirror- pane  lied  bookcases. 
It  is  strange  that  this  sham  great 
author,  with  his  bubble  reputation  of 
a  day,  should  be  yet  alive  for  us,  not 
pilloried  by  some  Pope,  but  gently 
and  affectionately  recorded  and  pic- 
tured by  two  authentic  giants  of  his 
trade. 

I  would  give  many  a  sugar  cane, 
Monk  Lewis  were  alive  again  ! 

said  Byron,  and  "I  would  pay  my 
share,"  added  Scott.  They  are  gone 
to   him  now,  and  one  fancies  their 
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ghosts  in  Piccadilly,  stumping  with 
the  limp  both  had  in  life,  smiling 
protectingly,  and  this  absurd  little 
figure,  wonderfully  dressed,  strutting 
garrulous  between  them. 

Another  vanished  memory,  so  far  as 
work  of  his  own  is  concerned,  is  that 
of  Henry  Luttrell,  who  lived  in  I  5. 
But  the  Albany  and  Piccadilly  seem  to 
belong  more  to  our  social  than  to  our 
literary  history,  and  from  no  gossip 
that  has  to  do  with  the  social  life  of 
his  time  can  Henry  Luttrell  be  omit- 
ted. Yet  there  is  little  to  say  of 
him  now.  *' Where  are  the  snows  of 
yesteryear.^*'  one  may  ask  of  dead 
wits  almost  as  surely  as  of  dead 
beauties.  Luttrell  was  a  great  wit 
of  his  day,  the  first  half  or  so  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  one  meets 
him  in  memoirs  far  more  respectfully 
noticed  than  poor  M"att  Lewis.  He 
was  one  of  those  men,  unhappily  less 
frequently  met  now  than  then,  who 
are  of  real  and  definite  account  in 
the  society  of  their  day  for  purely 
social  merits — ^without  position  or 
money  or  a  mob-acclaimed  repute. 
He  was  the  author,  it  is  true,  of  the 
*'  Letters  to  Julia,"  which  had  a  fash- 
ionable vogue,  and  were  a  guaran- 
tee of  mental  parts  in  the  eyes  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  his  reputation 
could  not  have  endured  long  on  this 
one  achievement.  By  birth  he  was 
illegitimate — the  son  of  Lord  Car- 
hampton;  but  that  was  not,  I  think, 
generally  known  in  his  lifetime. 
His  means  were  slender  and  he  had 
no  political  importance. 

Luttrell  owed  his  social  position 
simply  to  his  social  qualities:  he 
was  agreeable,  a  good  talker,  and  had 
a  fund  of  sound  sense  at  the  ser- 
vice of  his  friends.  He  and  Samuel 
Rogers  hunted  in  couples;  it  was 
said  they  were  seldom  seen  apart, 
but  that  when  they  were,  each  abused 
the  other.  But  if  he  abused  Sam 
Rogers,  he  abused  no  one  else:  his 
wit  was  said  to  be  as  kind  as  the 
banker-poet's  was  malignant.  It 
is  a  pleasant  memory  to  have  left 
behind  one:  pity  it  should  be 
faded ! 


Greater  men,  of  course,  than  Matt 
Lewis  or  Henry  Luttrell  have  lived 
in  the  Albany.  Of  Byron  I  shall 
write  elsewhere.  Bulwer  Lytton  after- 
wards lived  in  Byron's  rooms,  A  2, 
as  no  doubt  he  was  delighted  to  live. 
You  can  picture  him,  if  you  like, 
putting  on  the  stays  which  so  greatly 
annoyed  Tennyson,  and  otherwise 
making  the  most  of  himself.  Other 
men,  too,  whose  names  mean  some- 
thing; but  either  I  do  not  see  their 
ghosts  on  Piccadilly,  or  I  have  nothing 
to  say  of  them  in  this  sort  of  light 
narration.  It  is  clearly  impossible, 
however,  to  pass  over  Thomas  Babing- 
ton  Macaulay. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  believe,  per- 
sonally, for  a  moment,  that  Macau- 
lay's  ghost  wastes  time  in  haunting 
any  scene  of  his  labour  on  earth. 
Wherever  he  is  I  am  sure  he  is  talking 
hard,  or  writing  earnestly,  for  the 
instruction  of  his  companions,  and 
has  no  leisure  to  muse  on  the  accidents 
of  his  past.  He  is  ready  to  furnish, 
I  am  sure,  the  exact  and  complete 
dates  of  his  residence  in  the  Albany, 
the  amount  of  his  rent — it  was  ;£9o, 
by  the  way,  if  you  care  to  know — and 
a  vigorous  analysis  of  its  advantages 
and  defects.  You  cannot  expect 
any  hovering  from  this  matter-of- 
fact  intelligence,  and  your  illusion 
of  his  presence  must  be  entirely 
subjective.  Still,  if  you  like  to  im- 
agine him  in  the  Albany  it  is  easy  to 
do  so. 

We  know  the  furniture  of  his 
sitting-room  in  E  i,  when  he  went 
to  live  there  in  1840.  He  had.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  tells  us,  *'half  a 
dozen  fine  engravings  from  his  fa- 
vourite great  masters;  a  handsome 
French  clock,  provided  with  a  singu- 
larly melodious  set  of  chimes,  the 
gift  of  his  friend  and  publisher 
Mr.  Thomas  Longman;  and  the  well- 
known  bronze  statuettes  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  (neither  of  them  heroes 
of  his  own)  which  had  been  presented 
to  him  by  Lady  Holland  as  a  remem- 
brance of  her  husband."  And  we 
can  imagine  the  historian  himself 
seated  at  his  desk  amid  these  agree- 
able surroundings,  a  short,  stout  man 
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with  a  homely  face  and  a  fine  fore- 
head. There  he  wrought  the  first 
two  volumes  of  his  history,  and  there 
he  got  for  them  the  ;£2o.ooo  at  which 
later  historians  marvel  and  weep. 
We  can  imagine  htm,  further,  in 
his  dressing-room,  making  clumsy 
efforts  to  tie  his  neckcloth,  and  trying 
to  sha\'e  with  an  unskilful  hand, 
since  these  physical  peculiarities  are 
recorded  of  him.  Completing  his 
toilet  and  looking  round  his  apart- 
ment, he  reflected  with  pleasure  on 
college  life  in  the  West  End  of 
tendon,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  and  also^I  quote  from  the 
same  letter  of  his — on  the  fact  that 
it  was  "in  a  situation  which  no 
younger  son  of  a  duke  would  be 
ashamed  to  put  on  his  card."     It  was 


rather  a  trivial  reflection  for  a  philo- 
sopher, but  the  greatest  of  us  have 
our  trivial  moments. 

Perhaps  it  is  best,  however,  to 
imagine  Macaulay  at  one  of  his  famous 
breakfasts.  There  he  sits,  and  if 
you  have  the  critical  temper  of  Mr. 
Charles  Greville  you  would  notice 
that  his  voice  was  unmusical  and" 
monotonous,  and  his  face  heavy  and 
dull — with  nothing  about  him,  in 
fact,  to  bespeak  the  genius  and  learn- 
ing within.  But  much  evidence  of 
the  genius  and  learning  would  have 
been  given  you  had  you  really 
been  there.  Any  subject  you  men- 
tioned your  host  would  know  all 
about,  and  tell  all  about,  until  some- 
one who  might  take  liberties,  like 
Lady     Holland,    would    say   it    was 
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enough,  when  he  would  stop  as  one 
replaces  a  book  on  the  shelf — and 
take  down  another.  If  you  put  a 
question  to  him  while  the  conversa- 


One  of  them  was  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
"Soapy  Sam,"  renowned  for  saying 
thecomfortingthing;  and  so  when  all 
the  great  denied,  he  admitted  that  he 


tion  was  general  he  would  wait  for  a 
pause,  and  then  repeat  it  and  give 
his  answer  to  the  table:  that,  at 
least,  was  Mrs.  Brookfield's  experi- 
ence. Presently,  if  you  were  lucky, 
you  would  enjoy  one  of  his  "bril- 
liant flashes  of  silence,"  as  Sydney 
Smith  called  them.  One  of  Macaulay's 
breakfasts  is  described  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Argyll.  (It  is  pleasing  to 
know  that  so  very  cocksure  a  per- 
sonage as  Macaulay  was  admired  by 
the  Duke,  who  was  not  diffident.) 
It  was  the  day  of  table-turning,  and 
they  tried  the  experiment  with  a 
heavy  tabic.  Macaulay  pooh-poohed 
the  idea,  but  for  all  that  the  table 
had  the  temerity  to  turn  \'iolencly. 
Did  any  one  give  it  a  push?  was  the 
question  put  to  each  guest  by  the  host. 


might  unconsciously  have  given  a 
slight  push.  It  would  have  been  quite 
insufficient  for  the  effect,  but  Macau- 
lay's  great  mind  was  relieved.  Ascene 
for  an  observer  of  comic  character. 

I  notice  with  regret  that  I  have  not 
written  of  Macaulay  so  genially  as  I 
am  wont  to  write.  His  personality 
does  not  attract  nie,  I  fear,  and  then 
he  was  a  partisan  in  history,  and  in 
my  own  little  reading  I  incUne  to 
be  a  partisan  on  the  other  side.  Well, 
we  all  ha\-e  our  prejudices  and  Macau- 
lay's  memory  can  afford  mine.  Be- 
sides, as  I  said,  I  am  in  no  fear  of 
meeting  his  ghost. 

The  Albany  saw  the  last  of  Byron's 
bachelor  life,  and  139  Piccadilly,  the 
last  of  his  hfe  in  England. 
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Before  I  start  gossipping  of  these  band — made  known  to  the  world  at 

periods  there  is  a  remark  I  feel  bound  large  in  her  old  age  only  by  another 

to  make,  with  the  reader's  indulgence,  person's     indiscretion — and     has    so 

which  is  not   of   a  gossipping   sort,  written  in  ignorance  of  the  evidence 


Since  last  I  wrote  about  Byron, 
.Lord  Lovelace  has  printed,  for  private 
circulation,  a  book  about  his  grand- 
father which  must  have  impressed 
most  profoundly  every  reader  of  it 
interested  in  Byron's  character.  The 
book  was  not  published,  or  published 
only  in  a  technical  sense,  and  there- 
fore one  seemed  to  be  stopped  from 
examining  it  in  public,  even  if  its 
chief  intention  were  one  which  the 
limitations  imposed  on  writing  in 
England  allowed  one  frankly  to 
debate.  There  were  in  it,  it  is  true, 
certain  reflections  on  the  originr.' 
Murray,  Byron's  publisher,  and  on 
the  last  edition  of  Byron's  letters, 
edited  by  Mr.  Rowland  Prothero. 
which  the  present  Mr.  Murray  and 
Mr.  Prothero  had — ^and  exercised — 
the  right  to  combat,  but  the  book 
as  a  whole  could  not  be  conveniently 
discussed.  Something,  however,  I 
feel  compelled  to  say  as  a  person  who 
has  written  in  strong  terms  of  Lady 
Byron's  accusation  against  her  hus- 


■BWIS) 

held  by  Lord  Lovelace.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  Lady  Byron,  if 
one  may  infer  anything  from  her 
letters  at  the  time,  could  have  made 
this  accusation  against  Byron  before 
their  separation,  or  that  it  was  really 
the  cause  of  it.  But  it  does  appear 
to  me  from  the  evidence  Lord  Love- 
lace adduces  that  the  accusation, 
whenever  made,  was  true.  Byron's 
amours  in  England  had  seemed  to  me 
nothing  more  than  a  hot-blooded 
young  man's  follies  in  a  light-living 
society;  but  there  was  one  which 
was  dreadful  and  tragical,  and  By- 
ron's remorse,  which  has  often  seemed 
a  pose,  may  well  have  been — cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  been — most  real. 
Lord  Lovelace's  wisdom  in  circulating 
his  book,  even  privately,  may  be 
questioned;  he  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured; I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  I  sympathize  with  his  wish  to 
clear  his  grandmother's  memory  from 
the  accusation,  which  I  regret  hav- 
ing echoed,  of  having  fabricated  or 
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imagined  a  dreadful  and  untrue  charge 
against  her  husband,  and  his  wish  to 
picture  Byron,  once  for  all,  as  he 
really  was.  As  one  who  desires  to 
know,  even  when  knowledge  is  un- 
pleasant— and  there  are  considera- 
tions which  make  this  fact  in  Byron's 
life  less  shocking  and  psychologically 
more  explicable  than  it  appears  at 
first, — I  confess  frankly  that  I  am 
glad  to   have   read   Lord   Lovelace's 


book.  More  than  this,  if  one  might 
say  it  at  all,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
say;  but,  if  I  am  to  mention  Byron, 
honesty  forbids  me  to  say  less. 

Byron  went  to  live  in  the  Albany, 
in  the  original  house,  on  the  ground 
floor,  set  A  2,  on  March  28,  1814. 
"This  night,"  he  writes  in  his  journal 
of  that  date,  "got  into  my  new 
apartments,  rented  of  Lord  Althorpe, 
on  a  lease  of  seven  years.     Spacious, 
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and  room  for  my  books  and  sabres. 
In  the  house,  too,  another  advantage." 
His  landlord  was  about  to  be  married. 
March  of  the  following  year  saw  him 
also  married,  at  139  Piccadilly,  and 
so  many  references  to  him  in  other 
people's  n:iemoirS  and  stories  refer 
to  his  rooms  in  the  Albany,  where  he 
lived  only  this  one  year,  that  I  imag- 
ine they  are  confused  with  his  other 
lodgings — ^in  Bennet  Street  and  St. 
James's  Street — ^about  town.  His 
life  in  the  Albany  is  t3rpical,  however 
— ^unhappily,  the  reader  may  suppose 
— of  his  bachelor  life  in  London. 

He  continued  there  his  alternation 
between  excess  and  a  frightened — 
lest  he  should  grow  fat — and  unwise 
abstinence.  The  very  night  before 
he  settled  in  the  Albany  he  dined 
t^te-k-tfete  with  his  friend  Scrope 
Davies,  at  the  Cocoa  Tree — 64  St. 
James's  Street,  where  there  is  still  a," 
club  of  the  name;  and,  he  tells  us 
in  the  journal,  **sat  from  six  till 
midnight — drank  between  us  one 
bottle  of  champagne  and  six  of  claret, 
neither  of  which  wines  ever  affects  me. ' ' 
Poor  Scrope  was  less  immune  (it 
was  Scrope  Davies,  by  the  way,  who 
said  that  Byron  was  only  a  **  fair  holi- 
day drinker"),  for  he  became  ** tipsy 
and  pious,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
him  praying  to  I  know  not  what 
purpose  or  pagod."  And  his  first 
letter  from  the  Albany,  April  9th,  to 
Thomas  Moore,  contains  an  ac- 
count equally  distressing  to  us.  **I 
have  also  been  drinking,  and  on  one 
occasion" — he  was  so  proud  of  it! 
which  I  think  in  itself  proves  it  was 
no  habit,  and  remember,  censor,  he 
was  only  twenty-six — **on  one  oc- 
casion, with  three  other  friends  at 
the  Cocoa  Tree,  from  six  till  four, 
yea,  unto  five  in  the  matin.  We  clar- 
eted  and  champagned  till  two — then 
supped,  and  finished  with  a  kind  of 
regency  punch  composed  of  madeira, 
biandy,  and  green  tea,  no  real  water 
being  admitted  therein.  There  was 
a  night  for  you!"  It  would  have 
been  a  last  night  forme! 

Then  he  would  live  for  days  on 
biscuits  and  soda-water,  which  he 
ordered  in,  two  dozen  at  a  time — 


there  is  a  bill  for  it  yet  extant — and 
drank  copiously.  Byron's  genius  as 
a  poet  came  at  the  right  moment 
for  its  ftdl  effect  on  Europe,  but  his 
stomach  was  bom  out  of  due  time. 
Were  he  living  in  our  day,  the  apos- 
tles of  new  diets  would  have  found 
in  him  their  most  attentive  Ustener 
and  enthusiastic  practitioner. 

Whether  claret  or  soda-water  was 
his  drink,  however,  he  satisfied  a 
large  part  of  our  contemporary  mo- 
rality by  severe  physical  exercise.  He 
boxed  for  an  hoi#  a  day  in  the  Albany 
with  Gentleman  Jackson  and  practised 
the  broadsword  with  Henry  Angelo. 
This  famous  master  records  an  oc- 
casion when  they  were  so  engaged 
and  Hobhouse  entered  the  room: 
how  Bjn-on,  characteristically,  **did 
not  desist  from  advancing  on  me,  but 
seemed  more  determined  to  show 
his  friend  how  well  he  could  beat 
his  broadsword  master."  And  he 
adds  this  curious  account:  "His 
preparation  for  his  exercise  was 
rather  singular,  first  stripping  him- 
self, then  putting  on  a  thick  flannel 
jacket,  and  over  it  a  pelisse  lined  with 
fur,  tied  round  with  a  turkish  shawl. 
When  he  had  taken  a  suflBcient  gym- 
nastic soporific,  if  he  did  not  go 
directly  and  increase  it  between  the 
blankets,  he  had  his  valet  to  rub  him 
down."  There  is  a  picture. for  you 
to  imagine,  if  you  visit  Albany,  A  2. 

All  such  things  are  significant  in 
the  life  of  a  great  man,  as  we  know 
on  Carlyle's  authority,  but  let  us  turn 
to  matters  more  immediately  of  the 
spirit — ^although  the  boxing  was  done 
**to  keep  up  the  ethereal  part  of  me." 
There  is  not  much  to  be  gained  from 
the  journal,  however.  He  wrote  no 
more  in  it,  having  kept  it  some  five 
months,  after  April  19th.  There  is  a 
passage  no  bookish  man  can  read 
without  sympathy  in  praise  of  soli- 
tude and  getting  home  to  one's  own 
room.  **I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
happiest  when  alone;  but  this  I  am 
sure  of,  that  I  neyer  am  long  in  the 
society  even  of  her  I  love,  (God  knows 
too  well,  and  the  devil  probably  too,) 
without  a  yearning  for  the  company 
of  my  lamp  and  my  utterly  confused 
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and  tumbledown  library."  Verimus 
laretn  ad  nostrum.  That  big  room  in 
the  Albany  was  a  comfort  to  the  poet, 
though  **Lara"  and  "The  Ode  to 
Napoleon"  were  all  the  poetry  he 
wrote  there.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
first  abdication,  and  Napoleon  was 
much  in  Byron's  mind.  He  and 
other  Whigs  were  of  course  **  pro- 
Boers,"  and  expressed  their  feelings 
with  an  immunity  at  which  our 
extreme  Imperialists  to-day  must 
marvel.  **  April  8.  Out  of  town 
six  days.  On  my  »tum,  found  my 
poor  little  pagod.  Napoleon,  pushed 
off  his  pedestal;  the  thieves  are  in 
Paris."  And  the  Journal  ends  ex- 
citedly on  the  same  subject  (I  cannot 
help  wondering  if  the  poet  had  been 
in  .  the  society  of  Scrope  Davies) : 
**And  to  prevent  me  from  returning, 
like  a  dog,  to  the  vomit  of  memory, 
I  tear  out  the  remaining  leaves  of  this 
volume,  and  write,  in  Ipecacuanha, 
— that  the  Bourbons  are  restored!  !  ! 
— *  Hang  up  philosophy.*  To  be  sure, 
I  have  long  despised  myself  and  man, 
but  I  never  spat  in  the  face  of  my 
species  before — *0  fool!  I  shall  go 
mad.'"  Some  faint  touch  of  the 
Cocoa  Tree  there,  one  is  forced  to 
think;  but  in  no  mental  condition 
did  Byron  forget  his  Shakespeare. 

At  this  time  the  rage  of  his  lioniz- 
ing was  over,  but  he  was  still  going 
much  into  society,  sending  verses  to 
Lady  Jersey,  mixing  with  Rogers  and 
Moore;  making  love  tmwisely,  and  I 
think,  in  spite  of  the  turmoil  he  pro- 
fessed to  dislike,  taking  more  pleasure 
in  life  than  it  gave  him  often.  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb's  affair  was  over: 
Lady  Oxford's  and  Lady  Frances 
Webster's  had  been  since.  Accord- 
ing, however,  to  a  letter  from  Lady 
Caroline  to  Captain  Medwin —  Thack- 
eray's Captain  Stmiph  with  his  banal 
stories  of  the  poet — written  after 
Byron's  death,  it  was  in  the  Albany 
they  parted  for  the  last  time.  "But 
it  is  also  true  that,  the  last  time  we 
parted  for  ever,  as  he  pressed  his 
lips  on  mine  (it  was  in  the  Albany) 
he  said  'Poor  Caro, if  every  one  hates 
me,  you,  I  see,  will  never  change — no, 
not  with  ill  usage!'  and  I  said,  *Yes, 


I  am  changed,  and  shall  come  near 
you  no  more!'  For  then  he  showed 
me  letters,  and  told  me  things  I 
cannot  repeat,  and  all  my  attachment 
went.  This  was  our  last  parting 
scene — well  I  remember  it.  It  had 
an  effect  upon  me  not  to  be  con- 
ceived— 3  years  I  had  worshipped 
him."  It  is  touching,  but  I  hope  the 
lady's  warm  imagination  played  her 
false — as  least  about  the  telling  things 
and  the  showing  letters.  And  yet, 
I  know,  there  were  two  B3nrons — 
he  who  felt  and  thought  deeply  and 
acted  generously,  and  the  unworthy 
Byron  who  was  fanfaron  de  ses  vices 
and  wanted  to  startle  and  shock; 
it  is  possible,  this  showing  of  letters, 
but  I  hope  she  was  mistaken.  Here, 
in  any  case,  is  another  scene  in 
Albany  for  the  reader's  fancy. 

The  letters  of  Byron  from  Albany 
■lare  not  of  any  especial  interest. 
They  are  characteristic,  however: 
there  is  the  authentic  Byron  in  them, 
egotistical,  unselfish,  vain,  modest, 
generous — we  find  him  giving  £3000 
to  his  sister,  Augusta — humorous, 
affectionate.  Much  of  his  tenancy 
of  these  rooms  he  spent  in  the  coun- 
try, and,  as  we  know,  his  ill-fated 
proposal  of  marriage  to  Miss  Milbanke 
was  written  from  Newstead  and  there 
he  received  his  answer.  On  March 
31,  18 1 5,  he  writes  from  Piccadilly 
a  married  man. 

"13  Piccadilly  Terrace"  was  half 
of  Old  Q.'s  house,  and  is  now  139 
Piccadilly.  Old  Q.,  who  died  in  1810, 
left  it  to  "Mie  Mie"  (Lady  Hert- 
ford), but  Byron  rented  it  from  Eliz- 
abeth, Duchess  of  Devonshire.  The 
rent  was  £700  a  year  and  the  pay- 
ment involved  some  correspondence 
when  Byron  was  settled  in  Italy.  A 
short  while  afterwards  the  house 
passed  to  the  family  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery — to  whom  I  believe  it  still  be- 
longs. Old  Q. ,  Byron,  Lord  Rosebery 
— ^to  be  sure  a  house  of  varied  dis- 
tinctions. Lord  Glenesk  lives  in  it 
now,  with  a  distinction  of  a  different 
kind. 

While  Byron  lived  there  he  wrote 
**Parisina"  and  "The  Siege  of  Cor- 
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inth,"  met  Walter  Scott  for  the  first 
time,  served  on  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
mittee, was  served  with  sixteen  writs, 
had  an  execution  in  his  house,  and 
separated  from  his  wife. 

Of  all  these  experiences  perhaps 
the  best  to  tell  of  are  those  on 
the  committee,  of  which  Byron  had 
a  lively  recollection  and  wrote  of 
years  afterwards  in  his  **  Detached 
Thoughts."  His  letters  of  the  time 
are  full  of  the  committee's  perplexi- 
ties, which,  as  any  reader  with  a 
knowledge  of  theatres  may  guess, 
were  many  and  various. 

His  colleagues  on  the  committee 
were  Lord  Essex,  George  Lamb, 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  and  Peter  Moore — 
**all  very  zealous  and  in  earnest  to 
do  good,  and  so  forth."  Of  course 
they  were,  and  the  experiment,  not 
often  seen  since,  of  a  theatre  run  by 
educated  people  with  an  interest  in 
contemporary  literature,  was  cer- 
tainly an  attractive  one.  Committees 
seldom  do  much,  however,  and  this 
had  an  intractable  subject-matter. 
**  We  were  but  few,  and  never  agreed! 
There  was  Peter  Moore  who  con- 
tradicted Kinnaird  and  Kinnaird  who 
contradicted  everybody." 

It  was  not  from  the  actors  that 
their  troubles  chiefly  came.  In  By- 
ron's time  actors  did  not  expect  all 
the  reverence  which  is  not  paid  to 
cabinet  ministers,  and  Byron's  bon- 
homie and-  humor  no  doubt  con- 
ciliated them.  ** Players,"  says  he, 
**are  said  to  be  an  impracticable 
people.  They  are  so.  But  I  manage 
to  steer  clear  of  any  disputes  with 
them,  and,  excepting  one  debate 
with  the  Elder  Byrne  about  Miss 
Smith's  Pas  de  (something — I  forget 
the  technicals),  I  do  not  remember 
any  litigation  of  my  own.  I  used  to 
protect  Miss  Smith,  because  she  was 
like  Lady  Jane  Harley  in  the  face ;  and 
likenesses  go  a  great  way  with  me." 
Byron's  idea  of  impartial  casting  in 
the  interests  of  the  theatre  seems  to 
have  been  odd.  His  colleagues  re- 
proved him  for  "buffooning  with  the 
Histrions,  and  throwing  things  into 
confusion  by  treating  light  matters 
with    levity."     Edmund    Kean    was 


their  star,  and  for  him  Bvron  had  an 
enthusiasm;  his  emotion  over  Kean's 
**Sir  Giles  Overreach"  is  an  old  story. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  it  was  the  authors, 
not  the  players,  who  gave  most 
trouble.  The  committee,  and  Byron 
in  particular,  were  anxious  to  induce 
writers  of  reputation  to  do  something 
for  the  stage.  But  even  then  it 
seemed  already  fated  that  the  stage 
in  England  could  only  be  served  by — 
how  can  one  put  it  inoffensively? — 
well,  by  people  who  were  not  other- 
wise of  account  as  writers.  Here, 
however,  was  a  rare  opportunity 
for  writers  of  account  at  least  to  be 
considered  with  a  bias  in  their  favor, 
and  not  the  other  way,  and  it  was  a 
thousand  pities  it  was  not  taken. 
Walter  Scott  would  do  nothing, 
neither  would  Thomas  Moore,  nor, 
indeed,  Byron.  There  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  consideration  which  now  has 
an  opposite  reason:  to  a  popular  au- 
thor the  stage  offered  nothing  like 
the  money  he  could  make  in  other 
ways.  Walter  Scott  wrote  a  note 
on  the  passage  in  the  **  Detached 
Thoughts,"  in  which  Byron  laments 
that  he  was  asked  in  vain,  recollecting 
the  occasion  and  how  he  declined, 
partly  from  the  probability  of  not 
succeeding  and  partly  from  dislike 
of  being  kept  in  subjection  by  **the 
good  folks  of  the  greenroom:  ceier- 
aque  ingenio  turn  subenuda  neo,*' — 
and  how  Byron  emphatically  agreed 
with  him.  Whereon  Lockhart  has 
a  note  of  his  own  saying  that  this 
was  nonsense:  ** neither  player  nor 
manager  has  lived  in  our  time  that 
durst  have  stood  erect" — they  are 
braver  in  our  time! — *'in  the  presence 
of  either  of  these  men,  &c."  (The 
&c.,  meant  **to  say  nothing  of  money 
matters.")  It  may  have  been  so, 
but  times  are  altogether  changed 
in  this  respect,  and  yet  our  best  men 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  theatre. 
The  trend  of  their  thought  and 
labor  had  set  away  from  it  then,  and 
still  so  sets,  though  there  may  be 
signs  of  a  return. 

However,  Byron  tried  Coleridge 
also,  and  Maturin,  recommended  by 
Scott,  sent  *' Bertram,"  which  after- 
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wards  succeeded,  and  "Mr.  Sotheby 
obligingly  offered  all  his  tragedies," 
and  Byron  got  "Ivan"  accepted  and 
had  a  long  correspondence  with  the 
author,  and  then  Kean  did  n't  like 
it,  and  the  author  was  angry,  and  so 
forth  and  so  on.  It  is  odd  to  think 
of  a  man  who,  criticise  his  poetry  as 
you  will,  had  beyond  cavil  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  masculine  intel- 
lects England  has  known,  frittering 
away  his  time  over  these  futilities. 
But  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  them: 

Then  the  scenes  I  had  to  go  through  I 
The  authors  and  authoresses,  the  milliners, 
the  wild  Irishmen,  the  people  from  Brigh- 
ton, from  Blackwall,  from  Chatham,  from 
Cheltenham,  from  Dublin,  from  Dundee, 
who  came  in  upon  me!  .  .  .  Miss  Emma 
Somebody,  with  a  play  entitled  the 
**Bandit  of  Bohemia,*'  or  some  such  title 
or  production;  Mr.  O'Higgins,  then  resi- 
dent at  Richmond,  with  an  Irish  trag. 
edy,  in  which  the  unities  could  not  fail 
to  be  observed,  for  the  protagonist  was 
chained  by  the  leg  to  a  pillar  during  the 
chief  part  of  the  performance. 

Mr.  0  'Higgins  was  **a  wild  man,  of  a 
saivage  appearance,"  and  Byron  was 
afraid  to  laugh.  Social  pressure  was 
of  course  applied  to  him,  and  we  find 
him  writing  to  Mrs.  George  Lamb, 
who  had  written  to  him  in  behalf  of 
some  proteg^  and  said  she  would 
"try  to  soften"  his  colleagues,  Kin- 
naird  and  George  Lamb,  that  he 
was  the  most  obdurate  and  insisted 
on  being  softened  first.  It  was  alto- 
gether an  amusing  game. 

More  so  tha*i  the  writs,  though 
from  these  too,  Byron  managed  to  get 
instruction  and  an^usement.  When 
the  bailiff  descended  on  139  Piccadilly, 
Byron  wanted  to  know  if  he  had 
nothing  for  Sheridan.  '*  Oh,  Sheridan, 
aye,  I  have  this,"  and  a  "dismal 
pocket-book,"  as  Thackeray  called 
them,.was  produced.  *  *  But,  my  Lord, 
I  have  been  in  Mr.  Sheridan's  house  a 
twelve-month  at  a  time ;  a  civil  gentle- 
man— knows  how  to  deal  with  W5." 
Byron  took  the  hint  and  happily  did 
not  have  the  bailiff  for  a  year  with  him. 
Of  Sheridan,  by  the  way,  he  was 
seeing  much  at  this  time — Sheridan, 


wofuUy  in  his  decline,  drunken,  maud- 
lin, quarrelsome.  Byron  always 
liked  and  admired  him  and  said  "his 
very  dregs  are  better  than  *the  first 
sprightly  runnings*  of  others,"  but 
as  he  appears  in  the  records  of  this 
day  there  seems  to  me  little  value 
in  him.  He  never  laughed ;  he  would 
sit  silent  for  long  and  then  attack 
»  some  fellow-guest,  and  he  would  weep 
and  complain  that  he  had  never  had 
a  shilling  of  his  own — though,  as 
Byron  said,  he  had  extracted  a  good 
many  of  other  people's.  There  have 
been  more  amiable  ruins  than  this, 
but  no  doubt  when  you  have  sup- 
ported a  man  in  his  cups  "down  a 
damned  corkscrew  staircase,  which 
had  certainly  been  constructed  before 
the  discovery  of  feimented  liquors," 
you  feel  kindly  towards  him.  How 
strange  now  and  bo3dsh  seem  these 
orgies  of  orators  and  poets!  The 
dinner  party  in  question  had  been 
"first  silent,  and  then  talky,  then 
argumentative,  then  disputations, 
then  unintelligible,  then  altogethery, 
then  inarticulate,  and  then  drunk." 
What  a  life! 

Well,  it  was  soon  to  end  for  B)rron. 
On  the  loth  of  December,  181 5,  his 
daughter  Ada  was  born;  on  the  25th 
of  April,  18 1 6,  he  sailed  for  Ostend. 
There  has  been  too  much  of  debate 
and  theory  about  Byron's  separation 
from  his  wife  that  I  should  add  to 
it  in  this  casual  place.  A  dreadful 
reason  in  the  background  may  or 
may  not  have  decided  Lady  Byron: 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  from  her 
letters  that  it  was  so.  But  tempers 
which  could  not  agree,  which  were 
doomed  never  to  agree,  were  reason 
enough  for  the  separation.  Many  an 
argiunent,  shot  through  with  pain 
and  heart-biu-ning,  must  there  have 
been  in  that  house  in  Piccadilly, 
many  a  sad  and  anxious  debate  when 
she  had  gone  and  his  sister  and  his 
friends  came  to  him.  If  houses 
harbor  the  passions  and  sorrows  of 
the  dead  I  should  not  like  to  live 
there.  A  great  heart  and  a  great 
brain  stabbed  by  great  trouble, 
racked  by  little  troubles — ^it  is  an 
evil  memory. 
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In  those  last  days  Byron  wrote  the 
beautiful  verses  to  his  wife,  "Fare 
you  well,"  and  the  bitter  verses  on 
her  confidante,  Mrs.  Clermont,  **Bom 
in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred" — 
which  some  fool  or  traitor  sent  to 
the  newspapers,  and  which  was  the 
signal  for  the  public  outcry  on  him. 
The  private  outcry  had  been  long  set 
going,  and  had  barred  him  from  every 
great  house  in  London  but  Lady 
Jersey's.  In  these  last  days,  too, 
that  the  inevitable  touch  of  farce 
should  not  be  absent,  little  Nathan, 
the  Jew  singer,  was  continually  in 
the  house — ^Nathan,  who  had  per- 
suaded him  to  write  the  "Hebrew 
Melodies"  and  drew  Tom  Moore's 
chaff  on  him:  "Sun-burn  Nathan!" 
says  Byron  in  a  letter — ^and  Nathan 


got  £$0  from  him  and  sent  him  a  pres- 
ent of  Passover  cakes.  Byron's  polite 
acknowledgment  of  this  gift  seems  to 
be  the  last  letter  he  wrote  in  London. 
Byron  had  signed  the  deed  of 
separation,  delivering  it  as  "the  act 
and  deed,"  as  a  rare  bit  of  gossip  in  a 
dull  book  of  letters  published  lately 
tells  us,  not  of  himself  but  "of  Mrs. 
Clermont."  He  had  parted  from 
Augusta,  "almost  the  last  being," 
as  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  "whom  you 
have  left  me  to  part  with,"  and  the 
end  of  his  life  in  England  came. 
There  is  a  last  scene  from  139  Pic- 
cadilly; you  see  him  come  out — ^his 
beautiful  pale  face  without  the  light 
that  made  it,  said  Walter  Scott,  "a 
thing  to  dream  of," — ^and  limp  into 
his  carriage. 


INVOCATION 

Spirit  that  winged  away,  return,  return! 

Thou  hast  my  heart,  thou  hast  all  impulses 
For  that  which  most  I  have  when  most  I  yearn 

For  sight  of  thee:  thou  bearest  golden  keys 
To  that  green  pleasaunce  where,  when  life  was  young, 
I  wandered,  hearing  what  the  dryads  sung. 

And  when  I  linger,  longing  after  thee, 

Gazing,  with  tears,  where  thou  did'st  disappear. 

Cheered  by  no  charm,  nor  airy  fantasy, 

Sudden  the  storm  clouds  part,  and  thou  art  here; 

And  hand  in  hand  a  little  space  we  go: 

Thou  canst  not  leave  me  long  who  love  thee  so. 

But  now  all  flowers  are  dead,  arid  bleak  the  air 
That  haggard  Winter  breathes  about  the  lands; 

There  is  no  smile  of  sunlight  anywhere ; 
Dully  I  wait  for  thee  with  idle  hands: 

O  come!  thou  dost  not  need  the  Summer  wind 

To  make  a  lovely  garden  in  the  mind. 

O  come,  as  erst,  and  be  my  being's  mate  ,* 
For  when  I  gaze  on  thy  transcendent  face 

Joy  lights  my  lifted  spirit,  grown  elate. 
And  lends  it  fleeting  glory,  passing  grace. 

Dull  souls  grow  bright  beneath  a  smile  from  thee: 

It  is  thyself  that  thou  dost  love  in  me. 


Danske  Dandridoe. 


Ross  Braks,  Wbst  Virginia. 
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By  Don  Marquis 


IT  was  as  dark  as  the  belly  of 
the  fish  that  swallowed  Jonah.  A 
drizzling  rain  blanketed  the  earth 
in  chill  discomfort.  As  I  splashed  and 
struggled  along  the  country  road,  now 
in  the  beaten  path,  and  now  among 
the  wet  weeds  by  its  side,  I  had  never 
more  heartily  yearned  for  the  dulness 
and  comforts  of  respectability.  Here 
was  I  with  more  talents  in  my  quiver, 
it  pleased  me  to  think,  than  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  burghers  I  had  left 
sleeping  snug  and  smug  in  the  town 
a  few  miles  behind ;  with  as  much  real 
love  of  humanity  as  the  next  man, 
too;  and  yet  shivering  and  ciu-sing 
my  way  into  another  situation  that 
might  well  mean  my  death.  And  all 
for  what. ^  For  fame  or  riches?  No, 
for  little  more  than  a  mere  existence, 
albeit  free  from  responsibility.  In- 
deed, I  was  all  but  ready  to  become 
an  honest  man  then  and  there,  to 
turn  back  and  give  up  the  night's 
adventure,  had  but  my  imagination 
furnished  me  with  the  picture  of  some 
occupation  whereby  I  might  gain  the 
same  leisure  and  independence  as  by 
what  yotu*  precisians  call  thieving. 

With  the  thought  I  stumbled  off 
the  road  again,  and  into  a  narrow 
gully  that  splashed  me  to  the  knees 
with  muddy  water.  Out  of  that, 
I  walked  plump  into  a  hedge,  and 
when  I  sought  to  tiu-n  from  it  at  right 
angles,  I  found  myself  still  following 
its  line.  This  circumstance  showed 
me  that  I  was  come  unaware  upon 
the  sharp  turn  of  the  road  which 
marked  the  whereabouts  of  the  house 
that  was  my  object.  Following  the 
hedge  I  found  the  entrance  to  the 
gravelled  driveway  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  my  last  misstep,  and  en- 
tered the  grounds.  I  groped  about 
me  for  a  space,  not  daring  to  show  a 
light,  imtil  presently  a  blacker  bulk, 
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lifting  itself  out  of  the  night's  com- 
prehensive blackness,  indicated  the 
house  itself,  to  my  left  and  a  bit  in 
front  of  me.  I  left  the  moist  gravel — 
for  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  on 
an  expedition  of  this  sort  by  adver- 
tising the  size  and  shape  of  your 
boots  to  a  morbidly  inquisitive  public 
— and  reached  the  shelter  of  the 
verandah  by  walking  across  the  lawn. 

There,  being  out  of  eyeshot  from 
the  upper  windows,  I  risked  a  gleam 
from  my  pocket-lantern,  one  of 
those  little  electric  affairs  that  are 
occasionally  useful  to  others  than 
night-watchmen.  Two  long  French 
windows  gave  on  the  verandah;  and, 
as  I  knew,  both  of  them  opened 
from  the  reception  hall.  A  bit  of 
a  way  with  the  women  is  not  amiss 
in  my  profession;  and  the  little  gray- 
eyed  Irish  maid,  who  had  told  me 
three  weeks  before  of  old  man  Rolfe's 
stinginess  and  brutality  towards  the 
young  wife  whom  he  had  cooped  up 
here  for  the  past  four  years,  had  also 
given  me,  bit  by  bit,  other  informa- 
tion more  valuable  than  she  could 
guess.  So,  thanks  to  the  maid,  I 
was  aware  that  the  safe  where  the 
Rolfe  jewels  were  kept — ^and  often  a 
substantial  bit  of  money  as  well — 
was  situated  in  the  library;  which 
was  just  beyond  the  hall  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  flight  of  fpur  or 
five  steps.  This  safe  was  my  ob- 
jective point. 

The  wooden  window-shutters  were 
but  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  the 
window-fastenings  themselves  of  only 
a  few  minutes  more.  (I  flatter  my- 
self that  I  have  a  very  coaxing  way 
with  window-fasteners.)  The  safe  it- 
self would  give  me  the  devil's  own 
trouble,  I  knew.  It  was  really  a  job 
for  two  men,  and  I  ached  all  over 
to   be  at  it,   to  be  safely  through 
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with  it,  and  away,  a  good  hour  before 
sunrise. 

The  window  opened  noiselessly 
enough,  and  I  stepped  within  and 
set  my  little  satchel  full  of  necessary 
tools  upon  the  floor.  But  the  damp 
weather  had  swelled  the  woodwork, 
and  as  I  closed  the  window  again, 
though  I  pushed  it  ever  so  gently, 
it  gave  forth  a  noise  something  be- 
tween a  grunt  and  a  squeak. 

And  as  pat  as  the  report  of  a  pistol 
to  the  pressure  of  the  trigger  came 
the  answer — a  sound  as  of  a  quickly- 
caught  breath  from  the  warm  dim- 
ness of  the  room.  I  made  no  motion ; 
though  the  blood  drummed  desper- 
ately through  my  brain  and  my  scalp 
tingled  with  apprehension  and  ex- 
citement. 

For  ten,  for  twenty,  for  •  thirty 
seconds  I  stood  so;  and  then  the 
silence  was  broken  by  the  unmistak- 
able rustle  of  a  woman's  skirts.  The 
sound  came  softly  towards  me  through 
the  darkness.  It  was  my  turn  to 
let  loose  my  held  breath  with  a  gasp, 
and  in  another  moment  I  should 
have  been  through  the  window  and 
running  for  it;  when  a  woman's 
whisper  halted  me. 

"Is  that  you,  Charles?  And  why 
did  you  not  rap  upon  the  shutter.? " 

So  some  one  called  Charles  was 
expected.**  Then,  ticked  off  my 
thoughts  almost  automatically,  the 
lady  somewhere  near  me  in  the  dark 
might  have  her  own  reasons  for  not 
caring  to  alarm  the  house  just  then! 
The  thought  steadied  me  to  action. 

**Shh,"  I  whispered,  feeling  behind 
me  for  the  window,  and  gradually 
opening  it  again.  **S-h-h!  No,  it 
is  not  Charles" — and  I  put  one  foot 
backward  across  the  sill.  **It  is 
not  Charles,  but  Charles  has  sent 
me  to  say " 

Click! — went  something  by  the 
window,  and  the  room  was  flooded 
with  sudden  brilliance  from  a  dozen 
electric  globes.  And  again,  click! — 
and  I  looked  with  blinking  eyes  at  the 
muzzle  of  a  cocked  pistol  held  by  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  bejewelled, 
the  most  determined  looking  youngwo- 
man  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  meet. 


"Who  are  you.?"  she  asked  in  a 
voice  that  was  at  once  hoarse  and 
sweet.  "Who  are  you?  And  what 
do  you  want  ?    And  where  is  Charles  ? ' ' 

As  I  stood  there  dripping  moisture 
upon  the  oiled  floor,  with  my  hands 
in  the  air — they  had  gone  up  quite 
involuntarily, — I  must  have  been  the 
very  picture  of  idiocy  and  discom- 
fitttre.  I  wondered  if  Charles,  who- 
ever the  devil  Charles  might  be,  was 
always  welcomed  with  a  cocked 
pistol.  Probably  not;  but,  I  won- 
dered, how  did  she  happen  to  have  a 
pistol  with  her?  I  wondered  why 
neck,  breast,  hair,  arms,  and  hands 
should  be  ablaze  with  the  diamonds 
that  accentuated  her  lithe  and  vivid 
loveliness.  I  wondered  why,  now 
that  she  saw  I  was  not  Charles,  she 
did  not  alarm  the  house.  I  wondered 
everything;  but  nothing  to  the  point. 
And  as  I  stood  wondering  she  re- 
peated : 

"Who  are  you?  And  what  do 
you  want?" 

"Madame,"     I     stammered,     my    . 
jarred    brain    fastening    upon    the 
sentence  she  had  interrupted,"  Charles 
sent  me  to — to  say  to  you " 

"Charles  who?"  she  asked.  And 
as  tense  as  was  her  face,  a  gleam  of 
merriment  shot  through  her  eyes. 
"Charles   who?"    she   repeated. 

Charles  was%not  one  of  the  points 
upon  which  the  Irish  maid  had  given 
me  information. 

The  lady  with  the  pistol  considered 
me  for  a  moment.  "You  are  not 
very  clever,  are  you?"  she  said. 

"If  you  will  pardon  me,"  I  said, 
"I  think  I  had  better  be  going.  I 
seem  to  have  mistaken  the  house." 

"You  at  least  seem  to  have  mis- 
taken the  proper  manner  in  which  to 
enter  it,"  she  returned. 

"Why,  as  to  the  mode  of  en- 
trance," I  said,  "I  might  plead  that 
the  mistake  appears  to  have  been 
less  in  that  than  in  the  person  who 
employed  it." 

I  could  not  resist  the  retort.  A 
dull  red  crept  slowly  up  her  neck 
and  face;  a  pallid,  olive-tinted  face, 
beautiful  in  itself,  beautiful  for  its 
oval   contotir  and  broad   brow,  and 
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frame  of  black  hair ;  beautiful  in  it- 
self, and  yet  dominated  and  out- 
done by  the  lustrous,  restless  beauty 
of  the  dark  eyes  wherewith  she  held 
me  more  stirely  captive  than  by 
virtue  of  the   pistol. 

"You  will  come  in,"  she  said, 
**and  sit  there."  She  indicated  a 
seat  beside  a  central  table.  "But 
first  you  will  kindly  let  me  have 
whatever  weapons  you  may  possess." 
She  took  my  revolver,  examined  it, 
and  put  her  own  in  the  breast  of  her 
gown.  "Now  you  may  put  yotu* 
hands  down,"  she  said,  "your  arms 
must  ache  by  now.     Sit  down." 

I  sat.  She  stood  and  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment. 

"I  am  wondering  what  you  are 
going  to  do  with  me,"  I  ventured. 

In  all  of  her  quick  actions,  and  in 
the  tones  of  her  voice,  there  was 
evident  a  most  unnatural  sort  of 
strain.  She  may  well  have  been 
excited;  that  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  circumstances.  But 
the  repressed  excitement  in  this  wo- 
man's manner  was  not  that  of  a 
woman  who  is  forcing  herself  to  keep 
her  courage  up ;  not  that  of  a  woman 
who  would  like  to  scream;  but  a 
steadier  nervous  energy  which  seemed 
to  bturn  in  her  like  a  fire,  to  escape 
from  her  finger  tips,  and  almost  to 
crackle  in  her  hair;  ao  intensity  that 
was  vibrant.  I  marvelled.  Most 
women  would  have  screamed  at  the 
advent  of  a  man  in  the  dead  of  night ; 
screamed  and  fainted.  Or  the  ones 
who  would  not,  and  who  were  armed 
as  she,  would  ordinarily  have  been 
inclined  to  shoot,  and  at  once;  or 
immediately  to  have  given  the  alarm. 
She  had  done  none  of  these  things. 
She  had  merely  taken  me  captive.  She 
had  set  me  down  in  a  chair  at  the 
centre  of  the  room.  She  had  not 
roused  the  house.  And  now  she 
stood  looking  at  me  with  a  trace  of 
abstraction  in  her  manner;  looking 
at  me,  for  the  mc«nent.  less  as  if  I 
were  a  human  being  than  as  if  I  were 
a  factor  in  some  mathematical  prob- 
lem which  it  was  the  immediate  task 
of  that  active,  high-keyed  brain  of 
hers    to    solve.     Aiid    there    was    a 


measture  of  irony  in  her  glance,  as  if 
she  alone  tasted  and  enjoyed  some 
ulterior  jest. 

'"I  am  wondering,"  I  repeated, 
"what  you  are  going  to  do  with  me." 

She  sat  down  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table  before  she  replied. 

"I  believe,"  she  said  slowly,  "that 
I  have  nearly  made  up  my  mind  what 
to  do  with  you." 

"Well.?"  I  asked. 

But  she  said  nothing,  and  con- 
tinued to  say  nothing.  I  looked  at 
her  and  her  diamonds — ^the  diamonds 
I  had  come  after! — ^and  wondered 
again  why  she  was  wearing  them; 
wondered  whv  she  had  tricked  her- 
self  out  as  for  some  grand  enter- 
tainment. And  as  the  ignominious 
result  of  my  night's  expedition 
pressed  more  sharply  against  my 
pride  I  could  have  strangled  her 
through  sheer  disappointment  and 
mortification.  The  pistol  she  held 
was  the  answer  to  that  impulse. 
But  what  was  the  answer  to  her 
hesitancy  in  alarming  the  house? 
Why  did  she  not  give  me  up  and  be 
done  with  me.?  At  the  farther  end 
of  the  room  was  a  long  red  curtain, 
which  covered  the  entrance  to  a 
sitting-room  or  parlor,  as  I  guessed; 
and  by  the  side  of  the  curtain  hiuig 
an  old-fashioned  bell-cord,  also  of 
red,  which  I  supposed  to  communi- 
cate with  the  servants*  quarters.  It 
were  easy  enough,  now  that  she  had 
taken  the  whip-hand  of  me  so  cleverly, 
to  pull  that  rope,  to  set  the  bell 
jangling,  to  rause  the  house.  Why 
did  she  not  do  so.? 

Was  she  a  mad  woman?  There 
was  that  in  her  inexplicable  conduct, 
and  in  her  highly-wrought,  yet  gov- 
erned, mood,  as  she  sat  in  brooding 
silence  across  the  table  from  me,  to 
make  the  theory  plausible.  Brood- 
ing she  was,  and  studying  me,  I 
thought;  yet  watchful,  too.  For 
at  any  least  motion  of  mine  her 
hand  tightened  slightly  upon  the 
pistol.  We  sat  thus  while  the  slow 
seconds  lengthened  into  intolerable 
minutes;  and  I  steamed  with  sweat, 
and  fidgeted.  Nor  was  I  set  more  at 
my  ease  by  her  long  searching  glances. 
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In  fact,  my  overthrow  had  been  so 
instant  and  so  complete  that  my 
scattered  wits  had  never  drawn  them- 
selves together  again;  I  continued 
as  one  in  a  haze;  as  a  person  half 
under  the  power  of  the  hypnotist; 
as  a  mouse  must  feel  after  the  first 
blow  of  the  cat's  paw.  And  yet  one 
idea  began  to  loom  clearly  out  of 
that  haze  and  possess  me — the  idea 
that  she  desired  the  alarm  to  be 
given  as  little  as  I  did  myself. 

But  there  was  no  light  in  that. 
It  was  easy  to  understand  why  she 
did  not  wish  the  house  aroused  while 
she  still  believed  me  to  be  Charles — 
whoever  Charles  might  be.  But  now  ? 
— ^it  was  too  much  for  me.  I  could 
not  "find  a  justification  in  reason  for 
my  belief;  and  yet  the  conviction 
grew. 

She  broke  the  silence  with  a  ques- 
tion that  might  have  been  put  with 
full  knowledge  of  my  thought. 

"You  are  still  wondering  why  I 
do  not  give  you  up?**  she  said. 

I  nodded.  She  leaned  towards  me 
across  the  table,  and  if  ever  the 
demons  of  mockery  danced  through 
a  woman's  eyes  it  was  then;  and 
her  \^>s  parted  in  a  kind  of  silent 
laughter. 

She  touched  the  diamonds  about 
her  throat. 

"It  was  these  you  came  after?" 

I  nodded  again.  Evidently  speech 
was  of  no  avail  with  this  lady. 
She  asked  questions  at  her  will,  and 
reserved  the  right  of  answering  none. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  "  why  are  you 
a  thief?     Why  do  you  steal?" 

"'Convey,  the  wise  it  call,'"  I 
quoted.  "Accident,  or  fate,  or  des- 
tiny, I  suppose,"  I  went  on,  wondering 
more  than  ever  at  the  question,  but 
with  a  fluttering  hope.  Perhaps  the 
lady  (in  spite  of  Charles — such  things 
have  been!)  was  an  amatew*  sociolo- 
gist, a  crank  reformer,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  There  had  been  no 
mockery  in  her  tone  when  she  asked 
the  question;  instead,  I  thought,  a 
kind  of  pity.  "Fate,  or  destiny," 
I  went  on,  "or  what  you  please, 
'There  is  a  destiny  that  shapes  our 
ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  will,*" 


I   quoted  again,  in  my  best  actor 
manner. 

"Why,**  she  said,  "you  are  a  man 
with  some  air  of  better  things  about 
you.  You  quote  Shakespeare  as  if 
he  were  an  old  friend.  And  yet, 
you  are  a  thief!  Tell  me,"  she  con- 
tinued, "tell  me — I  dare  say  there 
were  many  struggles  against  that 
destiny?*'  There  was  a  note  almost 
of  eagerness  in  her  voice,  as  if  she 
were  a  leniently-inclined  judge  who 
would  fain  search  out  and  put  in  the 
mouth  of  a  condemned  man  some 
plausible  plea  for  the  exercise  of 
clemency.  "Come — ^were  there  not? 
— I  dare  say  there  were — circum- 
stances of  imcommon  bitterness  that 
forced  you  to  become  what  I  see  you? 
And  even  now  you  hate  the  thing 
you  are?** 

"Why  as  to  that,"  I  said,  pos- 
sessed of  the  sudden  whim  to  be 
honest  with  myself  for  once,  "I  am 
afraid  that  I  can  complain  of  no 
bitterer  usage  at  the  hands  of  the 
world  than  can  the  majority  of  those 
who  reap  where  they  have  not  sowed. 
When  I  think  of  it  at  all,  I  am  used 
to  putting  it  to  myself  that  my  life 
is  devoted  to  a  kind  of  private  warfare 
against  the  unjust  conditions  of  a 
hypocritical  social  order." 

"Warfare!**  she  flouted,  ha.rd  and 
brilliant  as  one  of  her  own  diamonds 
again.  "And  you  could  justify  it, 
too,  could  you  not?**  And  then- she 
asked  me:  "Have  you  ever  killed 
a  man?** 

"Why,  no,*'  said  I,  "but  I  have 
tried  to.** 

"He  lived.? — ^and  you  were  sorry 
that  he  lived?*' 

"No,**  I  said,  quite  out  of  my 
depths  in  all  this  moral  quibbling,  "I 
was  glad  he  lived.** 

"And  yet  you  hated  him?*' 

"I  would  have  taken  his  life  in  a 
rage,**  I  said.  "He  had  wronged  me 
as  greatly  as  one  man  can  wrong 
another." 

"And  yet  you  were  glad  he  lived? 
My  dear  thief *' 

"Higgins  is  the  name,"  said  I. 
"You  may  call  me  Higgins." 

"My  dear  Higgins,"  she  went  on, 
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**you  are  inconsistent.  You  attempt 
to  slay  a  man  in  what  I  should  judge 
to  have  been  a  not  ignoble  passion. 
It  may  have  been  an  anger  that  did 
you  credit.  And  yet  you  are  not 
bold  enough  to  face  the  thought  of 
killing  him.  You  are  glib  with  justi- 
fications of  your  thievery;  and  per- 
haps that  is  also  because  you  are 
too  much  of  a  coward  to  look  steadily 
at  it.  You  creep  along  a  mean  and 
despicable  path  in  life,  contentedly, 
it  seems  to  me,  with  a  dead  soul. 
You  are  what  you  are  because  there 
is  nothing  positive  in  you  for  either 
good  or  evil.  You  are  negative; 
you  were  better  dead.  Yes,  better 
dead." 

Why  should  I  have  felt  as  if  she 
were  seeking  self-justification  in  ad- 
vance for  some  death  she  planned 
for  me?  Certainly,  my  life,  or  death, 
was  not  hers  to  give  or  take;  she 
might  give  me  up,  and  probably 
would.  But  just  as  certainly  she 
had  made  me  feel,  as  she  passed  her 
judgment  upon  me,  that  she  was  likely 
to  turn  executioner  as  well  as  judge. 
My  doubts  as  to  her  sanity  returned. 

*'  Still,"  I  said,  for  the  sake  of  saying 
something,  '*if  I  killed  a  man,  I 
should  not  like  to  think  about  it, 
even  if  he  deserved  death." 

'*Even  if  he  deserved  death?"  she 
repeated,  and  sprang  up,  as  if  the 
phrase  had  touched  her.  "You  make 
yourself  the  judge,  you  do,  of  when  a 
man  *  deserves'  to  lose  his  wealth. 
Come,  what  is  your  idea  of  when  he 
deserves  to  die?" 

Up  and  down  the  room  she  swept; 
yet  still  watchful.  And  the  emotion 
which  she  had  so  long  suppressed  burst 
out  into  a  poisonous  lovely  bloom  that 
suffused  her  being  with  an  awful 
beauty. 

"When  does  he  deserve  to  die?" 
she  repeated.  "Listen  to  me.  I 
knew  a  woman  once — no  matter 
where — no  matter  when — who  was 
sold — sold!  I  say — ^by  the  sordid 
devil  she  called  her  father,  to  the 
veriest  beast  that  ever  trod  this 
earth.  Her  beauty — for  she  had 
beauty — ^her  wit — for  wit  she  had — 
became  this  husband's  chattels  before 


she  turned  her  twentieth  year.  She 
would  never  have  loved  him,  but  she 
would  have  been  faithful  to  him — 
she  was  faithful  to  him,  in  fact,  in 
spite  of  all  his  drunkenness  and 
beastiality — and  abuse!  It  was  not 
neglect  alone  that  she  had  to  com- 
plain of — she  had  never  looked  for 
understanding  or  sympathy.  But  she 
had  not  looked  for  abuse.  Abuse, 
I  say,  and  worse  than  abuse.  Be- 
fore she  had  been  married  a  year  she 
knew  what  it  was,  not  only  to  feel 
the  weight  of  a  heavy  hand  and 
to  hide  the  bruises  from  her  maid, 
but  to  see  other  women  brought  into 
her  very  house.  Pah! — ^hate?  She 
hated  him?  Hate  is  not  the  word. 
She  became  a  live  coal.  But  she 
never  cried  out;  she  found  strength 
to  smile  at  him  even  when  he  beat 
her;  she  was  proud  enough  for  that. 
It  pleased  him,  in  his  hellish  htmior, 
and  because  she  was  made  to  shine, 
to  cage  her  in  a  country  house,  and 
there  to  taunt  her  that  although  she 
was  sold  to  him  she  got  little  of  what 
money  may  buy.  And  still  she 
smiled  at  him,  and  still  her  hatred 
grew  through  all  the  weeks  and 
months  until  it  filled  her  whole  be- 
ing. And  then — ^love  came.  For  Gkxi 
has  ordained  that  love  may  enter 
even  Hell.  Love,  I  say;  and  she 
loved  this  lover  of  hers  with  a  passion 
that  was  measured  only  by  the  de- 
gree in  which  she  hated  her  husband. 
And  she  would  have  left  with  him; 
but  on  the  very  night  they  would 
have  flown  together  her  lord  and 
master " 

She  said  the  words  with  an  inde- 
scribable spluttering  sneer,  sidewise 
from  her  mouth.  It  is  so  a  lioness 
may  snarl  and  spit  before  she  leaps. 

"Her — lord  and  master — found  it 
out,  and  waited  up  to  catch  them ;  and 
coming  upon  her  alone,  tatmted  her. 
Taunted  her,  and  struck  her " 

"Look!"  she  cried,  and  tore  the 
diamonds  from  her  breast,  and  rent 
the  laces,  and  wrenched  the  fastenings 
apart.  A  new  red  weal  that  seemed 
to  throb  and  pulse  with  her  respira- 
tion stood  out  from  the  whiteness 
of  her  bosom. 
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"Tell  me,"  she  whispered  hoarsely, 
"would  it  have  been  murder  if  she 
had  killed  that  man?  Which  were 
the  more  courageous  thing — to  kill 
him,  or  to  step  back  into  her  living 
hell?  If '  she  had  killed  him,  would 
she  have  regretted  it?" 

I  know  not  what  I  might  have 
answered;  but  at  that  instant  three 
raps  sounded  distinctly  upon  the 
window-shutter.  I  leaped  to  my 
feet.    Then  Charles  had  come! 

An  instant  she  stood  as  if  stricken 
to  a  statue  in  mid-rage. 

And  then  she  cried  out,  and  there 
was  a  fiuious  triumph  in  her  voice 
— a.  kind  of  joy  that  matched  itself 
to,  and  blended  with,  the  fierce  and 
reckless  beauty  of  her  shaken  jewels, 
possessed  her. 

"Charles,"  she  cried,  "come  in! 
Come  in!" 

Slowly  the  window  opened  and  a 
man  entered.  He  drew  back  in 
amaze  at  the  sight  of  me,  and  turned 
to  her  with  an  air  that  was  all  one 
question. 

"  I  thought  you  would  never  come," 
she  said. 

He  was  a  big  blonde  man,  and  as  he 
turned  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  us, 
with  his  helpless  enquiring  face,  and 
eves  that  blinked  from  the  outer 
darkness,  he  looked  oddly  like  a  sleepy 
schoolboy  who  has  been  awakened 
from  ap  afternoon  nap  by  the  teacher's 
niler. 

"Miuiel,"  he  finally  stammered, 
"what  is  this?  Who  is  this  man?" 
He  passed  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head as  one  may  do  who  doubts 
whether  or  no  he  dreams;  and 
walked  towards  the  table. 

"Charles,"  she  said,  "I  have  shot 
the  old  man." 

I  have  seen  a  beef  stricken  on  the 
head  with  a  mallet  look  at  its  exe- 
cutioner with  big  eyes  for  an  instant 
before  the  quivering  in  its  limbs  set 
in  and  it  sank  to  the  ground.  So 
this  Charles  looked  with  wide  stupid 
eyes,  and  shivered,  and  dropped  the 
great  bulk  of  him  into  a  chair.  His 
head  sank  upon  his  hand.  But 
finally  he  looked  up,  and  spoke  in  a 
confused  voice,  as  if  through  a  mist. 


"Good  God,  Muriel,  what  do  you 
mean?" 

"I  mean,"  she  said,  framing  the 
words  slowly,  as  one  speaks  a  lesson 
to  a  child,  "I  mean  that  I  have 
killed  the  old  man." 

And  moving  swiftly  across  the 
room  she  flung  back  the  heavy  red 
ctu1;ain  at  the  end  of  it;  and  I  saw 
the  answer  to  my  many  questionings. 

The  body  lay  upon  its  back,  with 
one  arm  bent,  the  hand  across  the 
chest,  and  the  fingers  spread  wide. 
The  face  was  that  of  a  man  of 
sixty  or  thereabouts,  but,  indeed,  so 
deeplylinedand  wrinkled  and  pouched 
with  evil  living  that  the  age  even  in 
life  must  have  been  hard  to  deter- 
mine .  Blood  was  coagulating  about  a 
bullet  wound  in  the  temple,  and  there 
were  powder  burns  on  the  forehead. 
The  shot  had  been  fired  at  close 
range,  evidently  from  the  weapon 
with  which  I  had  been  confronted 
on  my  entrance ;  and  the  sound  had 
been  so  muffled  in  the  curtain  that  it 
was  little  wonder  that  the  servants 
in  the  rooms  above,  and  across  the 
house,  had  not  heard  it.  He  had  a 
monstrous  nose,  that  man  upon  the 
floor,  and  it  must  have  been  a  red 
nose  in  life;  but  now  it  was  of  a 
bluish-white  color,  like  the  skin  of  an 
old  and  scrawny  fowl.  That,  and 
the  thin  drawn-up  legs,  and  the  big 
flabby  paunch  of  the  thing,  robbed 
the  sight,  for  me,  of  all  the  solemnity 
which  (we  are  taught)  exudes  from 
the  presence  of  death.  It  made  me 
sick;  and  yet  I  cackled  with  sheer 
hysteria,  too;  or  rather  my  strained 
nerves  jarred  and  laughed,  if  not 
myself.    It  was  too  damned  grotesque. 

Herself,  she  did  not  look  at  it. 
She  looked  at  the  man  called  Charles; 
and  he,  with  a  shudder,  lifted  his 
slow  gaze  from  the  thing  behind  the 
curtain  to  her  face. 

She  was  the  first  to  speak,  and 
the  terrible  joy  with  which  she  had 
bade  Charles  to  enter  still  dominated 
her  accents. 

"Don't  you  understand,  Charles? 
This  man,"  and  she  indicated  me 
with  the  pistol,  "this  man  takes  the 
blame  of  this.     He  is  a  thief.     He 
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came  just  after — ^just  afterwards. 
And  I  held  him  for  your  coming. 
Don't  you  see.?  Don't  you  see.'^ 
His  presence  clears  us  of  this  deed ! ' ' 
Us?*'  queried  Charles. 
Not  us? "  she  asked. 
My  God,  Muriel,"  he  burst  forth, 
"why  did  you  do  this  thing?  And 
you  would  heap  murder  on  murder! 
Why,  why,  why  did  you  do  it?  Why 
splash  this  blood  upon  otir  love?  A 
useless  thing  to  do!  We  might  have 
— ^we  might  have — "  He  broke  down 
andsobbsd.  And  then;  **  God  knows 
the  old  man  never  did  me  any  harm," 
he  said.  "And  she'd  accuse  the 
thief,  too!"  he  cried  a  moment  later, 
with  a  kind  of  wondering  horror. 

"Listen,  Charles,"  she  said,  and 
moved  towards  him;  and  yet  with  a 
sidelong  glance  she  still  took  heed  of 
me.  "Listen,  and  tmderstand  me. 
We  must  act  qmckly — ^but  after  it 
happened  it  was  necessary  that  I 
should  see  you  before  we  could  act. 
This  man  came  to  rob;  here  is  his 
pistol,  and  in  that  satchel  by  the 
window  are  his  tools,  no  doubt.  He 
may  tell  what  wild  tale  he  will;  but 
who  will  believe  him?  You  go  as 
you  came ;  I  giye  him  up — and  we — 
we  wait  awhile,  and  then  the  rest  of 
life  is  otu^." 

I  suppose  that  it  is  ^ven  to  few 
men  to  hear  their  death  plotted  in 
their  presence.  But  I  had  come  to 
the  pass  by  this  time  where  it  struck 
me  as  an  impersonal  thing.  I  lis- 
tened; but  somehow  the  full  sense 
of  what  she  said,  as  affecting  me, 
did  not  then  impinge  upon  my  brain 
with  waking  force.  I  stood  as  if  in 
a  trance;  I  stood  and  looked  on  at 
those  two  contending  personalities, 
that  were  concerned  just  now  with 
the  question  of  my  life  or  death,  as 
if  I  were  a  spectator  in  a  theatre — 
as  if  it  were  some  one  else  of  whom 
they  spoke. 

"Go,"  she  cried  to  Charles  again, 
"and  I  will  give  him  up." 

"Muriel,"  he  said,  "and  you  would 
do  this  thing?" 

"Why,"  she  retorted,  "what  is 
this  man's  life  beside  mine?  His 
soul  is  dead!     I   tell   you,   Charles, 


that  I  have  come  through  Hell  alive  to 
gain  one  ray  of  happiness !  But  go ! — 
and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

And  she  grasped  the  bell  cord  and 
pulled  it.  Pulled  it  again  and  again. 
The  sound  wandered  crazily  through 
what  remote  corridors  I  know  not. 

She  made  a  step  towards  him.  He 
leaped  to  his  feet  with  an  oath,  with 
loathing  in  his  eyes,  shrank  back 
from  her,  and  held  out  a  hand  as  if 
to  ward  off  some  unclean  thing. 

Bewilderment  lined  her  face.  She 
groped  to  understand.  And  then, 
as  the  full  significance  of  his  gesture 
came  home  to  her,  she  winced  and 
swayed  as  if  from  a  blow;  and  the 
pistol  dropped  from  her  loosened 
grasp  to  the  floor. 

"You — you  abandon  me?"  she 
said  slowly.  "You  desert  me,  then? 
Love,  Love,  think  how  I  have  loved 
you  that  I  did  this  thing!  And  is 
what  I  have  suffered — ^what  I  have 
done — still  to  purchase — nothing?" 

She  pleaded  for  my  death;  but  I 
hope  that  I  shall  never  again  see  on 
any  human  face  the  look  of  despair 
that  was  on  hers.     I  pitied  her! 

Heavy  feet  on  the  stairway  woke 
me  from  my  trance.  Unregarded 
of  them  both  I  grasped  my  pistol 
from  the  floor  and  sprang  for  the 
window.  A  door  opened  somewhere 
above,  and  a  voice  asked: 

*  *  You  rang.  Ma'am  ? " 

From  without  the  window  I 
looked  back  into  the  room.  She 
stood  with  outstretched  hands — hands 
that  reached  upward  from  the  pit 
of  torment,  my  fancy  told  me — and 
pleaded  for  a  little  love.  "In  all 
this  world  is  there  no  little  day  of 
love  for  me? " — it  was  so  my  imagina- 
tion rather  than  my  hearing  trans- 
lated the  slight  movement  of  her 
lips.  And  while  she  and  the  man 
called  Charles  stood  thus  at  gaze 
with  one  another,  the  servant  spoke 
again  from  the  stairway. 

"You  rang?"  he  asked. 

She  slowly  straightened.  She 
steadied  herself.  And  with  her  eyes 
still  fixed  upon  those  of  Charles  she 
cried: 

"Yes,  yes,  I  rang,  Jones!    Your 
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master  is— dead.  Yotir  master  *s 
murdered!  And  there,  there,"  and 
she  stabbed  an  accusing  finger  at  her 
erstwhile  lover,  "there  is  the  man 
who  murdered  him!" 


And  then  I  turned  from  the  window 
and  ran  from  that  house;  and  as  I 
ran  I  saw  the  Dawn,  like  a  wild  fair 
woman,  walk  up  the  eastern  sky 
with  blood-stained  feet. 


-THE  FAMILY"* 


A  •  REVIEW 


By  Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 


DURING  the  past  few  years,  that 
branch  of  sociology  known  as 
eugenics,  which  has  to  deal 
with  the  pre-  and  post-natal  welfare 
of  the  individual  both  as  to  physical 
and  mental  development,  has  received 
more  than  ordinary  attention  from 
thinking  men  and  investigators.  In 
London  especially  is  this  the  case,  and 
among  others  we  find  Galton  and  Sir 
Lauder  Brunton  devoting  their  ener- 
gies to  individual  and  race  improve- 
ment in  ways  that  have  been  hitherto 
neglected,  so  that  the  result  in  future 
must  be  shown  in  a  decided  better- 
ment of  those  who  are  to  follow  us. 
So  impressed  was  Galton  with  the 
importance  of  the  growth  of  pro- 
gressive traits  that  he  believed  eu- 
genics will  ultimately  become  a  re- 
figious  dogma.  The  studies  of  these 
investigators  are  gradually  unrav- 
elling the  mysteries  of  heredity,  and 
fixing  the  importance  of  all  those 
considerations  that  have  to  do  with 
the  cases  of  healthy  choice  in  mating, 
and  they  make  clear,  as  well,  the 
necessity  for  correcting  certain  in- 
herent defects  in  those  who  bes^et 
children. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  much  interest 
that  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  new 
book  which,  in  its  way,  may  be  pro- 
nounced a  great  one,  bearing,  as  it 
does,  the  fruits  of  careful  and  con- 
scientious  study  by  an   investigator 

^  The  Family:  An  Ethnographical  and  Historical 
Outline  with  Descriptive  Notes.  Planned  as  a  Text- 
book for  the  Use  of  CoUe^  Lecturers  and  of  Students 
of  Sociology.  By  Elsie  Clews  Parsons.  Ph.D., 
Hartley  Hou.se  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 
Barnard  College,  1899-1905.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 


whose  motives  seem  to  be  of  the 
highest  and  purest  kind.  It  is  true 
that  injudicious  persons  have  pre- 
judged Dr.  Parsons's  scholarly  work, 
even  before  its  publication,  and  have 
indulged  in  petty  criticism  and  im- 
properly drawn  inferences.  '*The 
Family*'  is  essentially,  however,  a 
work  for  students  of  sociology,  teach- 
ers, and  men  of  temperate  and  studi- 
ous minds,  and  takes  its  place,  for 
instance,  with  such  a  book  as  Stanley 
Hall's  ''Adolescence,'*  which,  by  the 
way,  it  surpasses  in  original  research. 
For  those  whose  prurient  curiosity 
leads  them  to  expect  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  pseudo-scientific  writ- 
ings of  Besant  and  Bradlaugh,  and 
our  own  American  WoodhuU-Claflin, 
there  must  be  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment, for  the  dignified  and  intensely 
interesting  production  of  the  con- 
scientious author  has  all  the  real 
delicacy  which  accompanies  direct 
and  colorless  scientific  statement,  and 
the  avoidance  of 'sensationalism. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  these 
days,  when  all  the  energy  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  commimity  is  devoted  to 
the  suppression  of  divorce,  and  when 
clerical  obstinacy,  bom  of  narrow- 
minded  prejudice,  is  exerted  to  tighten 
the  bonds  of  ill-mated  and  unhappy 
people,  there  is  a  singular  and  incon- 
sistent disregard  of  the  evils  of  im- 
proper marriage.  It  is  the  custom 
for  these  people,  who  cannot  believe 
that  marriage  is  anything  else  but  a 
** divine  institution,**  to  urge  and 
coerce    unfit,    imthinking,  and    irre- 
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sponsible  youth  to  rush  into  each 
other's  arms,  and  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract which  so  often  means  misery,  for 
one  or  both.  All  the  physical  and  men- 
tal handicaps,  which  are  well  known 
to  physicians  and  psychiatrists,  are 
brushed  aside,  and  natural  laws  are 
ignored  for  worldly  or  other  reasons. 
What  is  little  short  of  conspiracy  is 
often  entered  into  by  worldly  and  ig- 
norant parents,  sometimes  assisted  by 
these  very  clerics,  who  conceal  the 
truth,  permitting  men  ignorant  of  the 
truth  to  marry  women  who  are  the 
subjects  of  periodical  insanity,  with 
necessary  existing  psychiatrical  taint, 
or  women  to  espouse  men  with  histo- 
ries of  hereditary  or  acquired  vene- 
real or  other  disease,  or  drunkenness. 
It  seems,  therefore,  nothing  but 
right  that  the  sociologist  should  do 
his  part  in  teaching  the  people  their 
responsibility  in  bringing  into  the 
world  offspring  who  are  likely 
otherwise  to  drop  by  the  wayside; 
and  in  pointing  out  means  of  better- 
ment. 

Dr.  Parsons's  task  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  one,  for  it  implies,  in  the 
circumstances,  a  degree  of  courage 
which  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  medical  investigator  who  inocu- 
lates himself  with  a  toxic  germ,  or 
permits  himself  to  be  bitten  by  the 
yellow-fever  mosquito,  to  determine 
a  great  fact  for  the  good  of  others; 
for  already  anathemas  of  all  kinds 
have  been  hurled  at  her  from  the 
pulpit,  and  by  narrow-minded  and 
ill-informed  persons  whose  world  is 
one  of  absolute  convention.  But 
luckily  the  audience  for  which  she 
cares  is  competent  to  form  its  own 
opinion,  and  the  result  can  only  be 
the  approval  of  a  really  powerful 
book,  whose  influence  must  be  for  all 
time. 

The  fifteen  chapters,  which  are  in 
the  nature  of  lectures,  treat  of  the 
Meaning  of  the  Family  in  Evolution, 
the  Duration  of  Parental  Care  among 
Mankind,  Social  Factors  in  Birth  and 
Child  Death-Rates,  Parental  Power, 
Home  Education  and  Stagesof  Parent- 
hood, Sexual  Relations  Exclusive 
of  Marriage,  the  Form  and  Duration 


of  Marriage,  Sexual  Choice,  Betrothal 
and  Marriage  Ceremonial  and  Rela- 
tions between  Husband  and  Wife 
Exclusive  of  Economic  Relations, 
Economic  Relations  between  Husband 
and  Wife,  the  Reckoning  of  Descent 
and  Kinship  Systems,  Kinship  Groups 
(the  Primitive  Simple  Family — the 
Compound  Family — the  Matriarch- 
ate),  the  Patriarchate,  the  Modem 
Simple  Family,  and  Ethical  Consider- 
ations— with  Appendix  and  Notes. 

The  first  fotirteen  chapters  deal 
in  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
learned  way  with  these  vital  subjects 
which  have  so  much  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  the  family.  It  is 
the  last  chapter,  which  Dr.  Parsons 
submitted  to  Professor  Giddings,  of 
Columbia  University,  before  publica- 
tion, which  is  likely  to  call  for  most 
serious  consideration.  The  ethical 
deductions  which  she  makes  are 
soberly  presented,  and  there  is  an 
underlying  respect  for  existing  con- 
ditions, her  purpose  being  to  look  the 
truth  squarely  in  the  face,  while  she 
honestly  makes  the  tentative  sug- 
gestion which,  if  unconventional, 
must  find  weight  with  eugenists  and 
those  who  work  only  from  scientific 
premises.  Quoting  Huxley  as  to  the 
laws  of  biology  and  ethics  not  con- 
flicting, the  statement  is  made  that 
the 

highest  t3rpe  family  is  the  one  which  is  so 
organized  that  infancy  may  be  prolonged 
and  that  the  advantages  possible  through 
its  prolongation  may  be  secured  to  off- 
spring. In  other  words,  immature  off- 
spring must  be  supported,  protected,  and 
educated  throughout  the  period  of  im- 
maturity in  such  way  that  they  will  be 
perfectly  adapted  to  their  total  environ- 
ment, and  will  also  be  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  whatever  opportunities  for  pro- 
gressive individual  variations  may  spring 
^rom  their  own  natures  and  be  tolerated  in 
their  environment.  All  questions  of  the 
ethical  fitness  of  given  traits  of  family 
structure  must  be  referred  to  this  standard 
for  judgment. 

In  this  connection  the  author 
next  points  out  the  necessity  of  paren- 
tal duty,  which  should  so  control  the 
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child's  environment  that  it  may  never 
be  too  complex  for  its  power  of  adap- 
tation. Criminality  in  children  is 
shown  to  be  due  to  the  child's  futile 
effort  to  adjust  itself  to  an  over- 
complex  environment.  She  has 
shown  the  difficulties  that  arise  when 
foolish  parents  attempt  to  force 
children  into  lines,  through  a  false 
idea  of  **  social  position,"  or  a  pre- 
conceived idea  for  an  unsuitable 
career.  She  does  not  mention,  how- 
ever, the  incalculable  injury  which  is 
often  done  the  child  by  training  it 
to  a  calling  or  profession  for  which  it 
is  imfitted,  simply  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  family  pride  or  vanity,  and 
the  only  child,  we  may  say,  must  be  * 
a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  when  he  would 
make  a  better  mechanic  or  farmer, 
bee  use  there  has  been,  perhaps,  an 
ancestor  who  has  gained  more  or  less 
distinction  in  a  professional  career. 

Proper  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
parental  responsibility  which  should 
lead  individuals  to  influence  the  lot 
of  their  unborn  children  through  their 
own  education  in  general,  through 
their  special  preparation  as  educa- 
tors, and  through  their  choice  of  a 
husband  or  wife  who  is  to  share  with 
them  .responsibilities  of  inheritance 
and  education.  This  part  of  the 
book  is  fascinating,  but  space  does 
not  permit  more  than  this  casual 
reference  to  it. 

Mrs.  Parsons  is  a  believer  in  con- 
jugal reciprocity,  argues  for  the 
development  of  women  as  well  as 
of  men,  and  insists  that  they  should 
have  further  opportunities  and 
chances,  so  that  they  may  at  least 
be  the  peers  of  men  so  far  as  their 
capacity  for  educating  and  develop- 
ing their  offspring  is  concerned.  She 
quite  properly  points  out  the  dangers 
of  immature  sexual  choice,  the  ig- 
norance of  young  people  as  to  mar- 
riage and  parenthood,  and  the  danger 
from  prostitution  and  the  promiscuity 
of  men.  There  is  no  uncertain  ring, 
however,  about  her  advocacy  of  all 


that  is  decent  and  stable;  and  she 
makes  only  passing  reference  to  *' early 
trial  marriage" — which,  after  all,  is 
marriage,  and  is  entered  into  with  a 
view  to  permanency.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  long  been  considered 
by  sociologists,  and  by  nations  of 
the  highest  intelligence.  She  says: 
**As  a  matter  of  fact,  truly  monoga- 
mous relations  seem  to  be  those 
most  conducive  to  emotional  or  in- 
tellectual development,  and  of  health, 
so  that,  quite  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  prostitution,  promiscuity  is 
not  desirable  or  even  tolerable." 
She  believes  that  public  opinion  should 
tend  to  condemn  prostitution  or  adul- 
tery in  men  as  well  as  women,  that 
transmission  of  venereal  disease  in 
marriage  should  be  a  penal  offence, 
that  the  age  of  consent  should  be 
made  identical  with  the  legal  age  of 
marriage,  and  that  the  laws  requiring 
the  parental  consent  to  marriage 
should  be  abolished;  that  parental 
duties  should  be  made  the  same  in 
the  case  of  the  illegitimate  as  in  that 
of  the  legitimate  child,  and  that  the 
separation  and  divorce  laws  forbid- 
ding the  defendant  to  marry  should 
be  abolished.  Her  recommendation 
in  regard  to  trial  marriages  is,  in  real- 
ity, simply  the  provision  of  means 
for  separation,  which  must  be  here- 
after determined. 

Radical  as  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Parsons  may  appear — and  it  is 
not  likely  that  in  our  generation 
the  conditions  which  she  mentions 
on  page  349  will  become  established, 
— there  is  much  food  for  thought 
and  for  intelligent  speculation  in  what 
she  says,  and  the  book  must  find 
favor  with  all  advanced  and  serious 
thinkers.  In  answer  to  her  critics 
it  may  be  said  that  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Tyndall,  and  even  Herbert  Spencer 
were  abused  no  less  roundly  by  theo- 
logians generally,  when  their  some- 
what radical  but  nevertheless  true  and 
now  generally  accepted  views  were 
given  to  the  world. 


THE  FAMILIAR   ESSAYS    OF  A.  C  BENSON 


By  Horatio  S.  Krans 


Familiar  essays  are  rare,  and  far 
rarer  than  more  formal  critical  writ- 
ings of  a  like  qxiality.  It  is  with  this 
literary  kind  that  "The  Upton  Let- 
ters''*  and  **From-A  College  Win- 
dow,"* at  least  the  better  part  of  these 
two  books,  are  to  be  classed.  They  are 
the  frank  outpourings  of  the  author's 
innermost  thoughts,  and  treat,  in  an 
easy  confidential  manner  that  presup- 
poses a  single  friendly  listener,  matters 
that  **go  home  to  men's  business  and 
bosoms."  One  can  read  but  a  little 
way  in  them  before  he  realizes  that  he 
is  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  writer 
of  singular  distinction  and  charm, 
of  one  who  has  come  to  fixed  con- 
clusions upon  many  important  points 
of  thought  and  conduct,  and  who, 
after  some  storm  and  stress,  finds 
himself  upon  pretty  friendly  terms 
with  life  and  the  world.  Both  these 
books,  though  they  were  published 
anonymously,  are,  as  everyone  now 
knows,  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson, 
a  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  both  are  in  essence  essays, 
though  the  first-named  voliune  is  in 
epistolatory  form.  They  are  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  thoughts  upon 
books  and  art,  upon  nature,  upon  re- 
ligion, upon  education,  and  upon 
various  phases  of  social  life.  A 
definite  philosophy  underlies  these 
informal  records  of  the  author's 
thought,  and  the  cardinal  points  of 
this  philosophy  will  be  touched  upon 
in  the  course  of  comment  on  the  mat- 
ters to  which  he  especially  attends. 

Mr.  Benson's  work  is  first  of  all  a 
plea  for  independence  and  natural- 
ness.    What  its  author  detests  above 

♦The  Upton  Letters  (1905).  Prom  a  College 
Window  (1906)  New  York  and  London:  G.  P. 
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all  things  is  pose;  what  he  prizes 
most  is  sincerity  and  simplicity.  He 
is  not  a  profound  student,  and  de- 
clares himself  to  have  no  deep  belief 
in  the  eflScacy  of  useless  knowledge. 
He  boasts  of  no  deep  philosophy, 
'•for  I  feel,"  he  says,  **like  Dr.  John- 
son's  simple  friend  Edwards,  that  'I 
have  tried  too,  in  my  time,  to  be  a 
philosopher,  but — I  don't  know  how 
— cheerfulness  was  always  breaking 
in.'  "  A  fine  vein  of  humor  is  among 
his  gifts;  but  he  is  not  primarily  a 
humorist,  because,-  to  quote  his  own 
words  he  has  **  loved  beauty  bet- 
ter than  laughter."  Uneasy  un- 
der authority,  and  revolting  against 
it,  he  is  in  this  sense  a  sincere  re- 
publican. And  he  is  a  foe  to  the 
tyranny  of  every  kind  of  convention. 
The  author  of  these  essays  would 
have  us  to  understand  that  he  is 
no  great  scholar.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  a  true  lover  of 
books  and  a  devoted  student.  A 
bookman  he  is,  though  no  rule-of- 
thumb  critic,  nor  of  those  who 
abandon  themselves  to  academic  hair- 
splitting, or  to  the  relentless  quest 
of  origins.  In  books  he  seeks  for 
delight  and  refreshment,  for  what  is 
nutritious  to  the  mind  and  heart,  for 
what  feeds  and  consoles  the  spirit.  He 
reads  because  he  desires  to  know  what 
wise  and  great  natures  have  made 
of  the  problem  of  Hfe,  and  to  share  the 
thoughts  and  hopes,  the  dreams  and 
visions,  in  the  strength  of  which  the 
human  spirit  has  risen  superior  to 
suffering  and  death.  If  his  primary 
concern  is  with  the  soul,  so  to  speak, 
of  literature,  he  is  not  the  less  per- 
fectly at  home  with  the  more  technical 
side  of  letters,  the  side  which  is 
primarily  the  affair  of  the  professional 
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critic.    And   if  one   would  be   con- 
vinced of  this,  he  need  read  no  farther 
than  the  happy  appreciation  of  New- 
man's style,  which  makes  one  of  the 
fine  passages  of  **  The  Upton  Letters." 
In  the  essays  on-  ^'Conversation,*' 
"Sociabilities,**   and  ** Egotism,*'  the 
author  confides  to  his  reader  his  views 
of  society  and  of  the  attitude  that  one 
should  assume  towards  it.  These  confi- 
dences reveal  to  us  a  tolerant   and 
kindly  spirit,  a  man  with  a  singular 
faculty  for  extracting  pleasure  from 
his  intercourse  with  his  friends  and  the 
world  in  general,  and  a  still  more  re- 
markable gift  for  leaving  society  the 
richer  for  what  he  takes  from  it.     He 
likes  to  mingle  with  his  fellows  because 
he  has  an  insatiable  curiosity,  and  a 
keen    interest    in    life    and    human 
nature,  and  because  social  intercourse 
is   a   way   of   knowing   what    other 
people  think  and  feel,  what  they  like 
and  what  they  loathe.     Of  this  group 
of   essays    that    on    conversation   is 
perhaps  the  best,  and  if  one  would 
realize    how    suggestive    and    how 
charming  it  is,  let  him  compare  its 
genial,  easy  informality  and  its  rich 
suggestiveness     with     the     cast-iron 
structure  and  complacent  pomposity 
of  an  essay  of  the  same  title  by  Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy,  which  has  somehow 
secured  a  popularity  for  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  account. 

When  an  author  sets  himself  to 
consider  life  earnestly,  religion  is 
sure  to  have  a  large  place  in  his 
thoughts,  and  in  both  of  Mr.  Benson's 
books  that  subject  is  continually 
making  its  appearance.  "From  A 
College  Window  "  devotes  an  essay — 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
suggestive  of  these  essays  it  is — to  it. 
The  faith  there  expressed  is  simple  and 
vital,  and  quite  independent  of  all 
forms,  formularies,  subtle  doctrines, 
and  metaphysical  definitions.  It  is 
based  upon  a  belief  in  a  benevolent 
fatherly  power,  that  cares  tenderly 
for  the  creatures  He  has  made. 
And  the  believer  contrives  to  hold  to 
this  faith  without  misgivings  and  at 
the  same  time  without  blinking  the 
fact  that,  in  the  presence  of  dark 
mysteries  of  pain  and  evil,  rational 


justification   of    it    is    out    of   the 
question. 

Various  mysterious  asstu-ances 
combine  to  establish  him  in  this 
comfortable  creed,  among  them  assur- 
ances that  come  through  the  con- 
templation of  nature  and  the  delight 
in  natiu-al  beauty  which,  as  he  says, 
has  nothing  acquisitive  or  reproduc- 
tive about  it,  can  be  referred  to  no 
physical  instinct,  and  is  ''like  a  call 
from  a  spirit  without  us,  a  call  of 
some  large  and  loving  power  to  the 
soul."  The  validity  of  the  simple 
philosophy  of  life  implicit  in  these 
essays  does  not  depend  upon  this 
belief  in  the  loving  spirit  without 
us;  it  stands  upon  a  natiual  basis, 
and  is  quite  independent  of  super- 
natural sanction.  Yet  where  this 
philosophy  gropes  in  the  darkness 
and  is  most  in  need  of  support,  faith 
comes  to  its  aid. 

This  simple  religion  is,  too,  es- 
sentially, and  in  the  best  sense, 
Christian.  It  is  firm  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  right  way  is  **the 
way  of  simplicity,  and  love;  that  a 
man  should  keep  out  of  his  life  all 
that  insults  and  hurts  the  soul,  and 
that  he  should  hold  the  interests  of 
others  as  dear  as  he  holds  his  own. 
It  is  a  protest  against  all  ambition, 
cruelty,  luxiu-y,  and  self-conceit.'* 
It  impels  its  disciples  to  "the  volun- 
tary abnegation  of  comfortable  and 
desirable  things,  in  the  presence  of  a 
noble  aim,  a  great  idea,  a  general 
purpose.'*  It  impels  them,  too,  "to 
practise  coiu-age  and  sincerity,  to 
help  fellow-sufferers  along,  to  guard 
innocence,  to  guide  faltering  feet, 
to  encourage  all  the  sweet  and  whole- 
some joys  of  life.'*  And  the  motives 
of  action  which  this  creed  supplies 
have  not  their  roots  in  fear  nor  in 
the  sandy  soil  of  utilitarianism ;  they 
spring  from  a  natural  love  of  what  is 
beautiful,  generous,  and  magnani- 
mous in  conduct.  In  these  religious 
ideas  there  is  of  course  nothing  new  or 
startling.  But  they  are  vital  in  the  au- 
thor, who  advances  them  with  a  per- 
suasiveness and  force  that  can  hardly 
fail  to  commend  them  to  the  earnest 
attention  of  his  readers.    And  to  this 
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disciple  his  religion  is  pure  gain;  it 
raises  no  dogmatic  walls  to  stop  the 
flow  of  his  sympathies ;  it  forbids  none 
of  the  wholesome  pleasures  of  art  or 
life;  and  it  breathes  a  spirit  of  the 
broadest  charity  and  toleration. 

Nowhere  is  the  essayist's  thought 
and  point  of  view  more  refreshing 
than  in  the  essay  on  art,  which 
exemplifies  a  characteristic  of  the 
author  that  it  shares  with  its  fellows. 
I  mean  the  humble  serviceableness, 
so  to  say,  of  the  ideas  advanced, 
their  close  contact  with  life,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  lend  them- 
selves to  practical  application.  By 
the  artistic  sense,  the  author  under- 
stands a  capacity  for  the  perception 
of  quality  in  inntmierable  forms,  not 
merely  in  painting,  sculpture,  litera- 
ture, and  the  hke,  but  in  action,  in 
character,  in  thoughts,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  man's  hfe,  and  in  his 
social  relations.  Indeed,  living  is 
treated  as  a  fine  art;  the  faculty  of 
selection  and  arrangement  is  brought 
into  play  as  rigidly  in  dealing  with 
life  as  with  literature ;  a  sifting  pro- 
cess goes  on  continually — ^a  rejection 
of  the  flat  and  unprofitable  ele- 
ments, and  a  patient  yet  eager  ap- 
propriation of  what  tends  to  make  life 
in  the  best  sense  rich  and  full,  happy 
and  successful.  With  literary  pro- 
cedure of  this  kind  the  reader  is 
likely  to  be  well  content.  He  cannot 
but  feel  that  he  is  being  offered  sub- 
stantial fare,  and  that  he  is  being 
materially  assisted  in  the  nice  prob- 
lem of  determining  what  is  best 
worth  while  in  this  world  of  bewilder- 
ing and  multitudinous  choice. 

A  not  inconsiderable  part  of  "The 
Upton  Letters"  and  an  essay  in 
"From  a  College  Window  **  have  to  do 
with  the  question  of  education  in 
the  English  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities. In  one  of  the  English 
public  schools — Eton,  I  believe — Mr. 
Benson  was  for  some  years  a  master; 
and  he  is  at  present  a  fellow  in  one  of 
the  colleges  of  Cambridge  University. 
What  he  has  to  say  is,  therefore, 
based  upon  first-hand  knowledge, 
and  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
scholastic  problems.   He  protests  first 


of  all  against  what  he  calls  "the  hide- 
ous persistence  of  the  athletic  craze" 
which  results  in  such  an  absurdly 
disproportionate  attention  to  sports, 
and  makes  a  boy's  success,  social  and 
other,  so  largely  dependent  upon 
proficiency  in  them.  He  is  also 
strenuously  opposed  to  giving  Greek 
and  Latin  the  right  of  way  over  all 
other  studies.  "The  truth  is,"  he 
complains,  "the  intellectual  educa- 
tion of  the  average  Englishman  is 
sacrificed  to  an  antiquated  human- 
istic system  administered  by  un- 
imaginative and  pedantic  people"; 
and  he  lu-ges  further  that  "to  many 
boys  the  path  to  literary  appreciation 
cannot  be  through  Latin  or  even 
Greek,  because  the  old  language  hangs 
like  a  veil  between  them  and  the 
thought  within."  He  would  sub- 
stitute for  the  classics  some  form  of 
education  that  would  appeal  to  the 
simpler  forms  of  intellectual  curiosity, 
instead  of  starving  boys  upon  an  ideal 
of  inaccessible  dignity. 

In  enlarging  upon  the  ideas  and 
the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Benson's 
two  books,  little  space  has  been  left 
to  speak  of  other  phases  of  them  which 
merit  more  than  passing  attention. 
Of  two  aspects,  at  least,  of  these 
volumes  a  word  must  be  said  without 
which  any  appreciation  of  them  would 
be  inexcusably  incomplete.  First, 
then,  may  be  mentioned  the  skill  in 
characterization  which  they  evince, 
witness  the  sketch  of  the  politic  Mr. 
Foster  of  ''The  Upton  Letters,"  a  uni- 
versal type,  the  very  embodiment  of 
self-complacent^  servile  convention- 
ality, a  portrait  of  few  strokes,  but 
masterly  and  complete, and  with  every 
salient  feature  relentlessly  set  forth. 
A  word  must  also  be  said  of  the 
beautiful  landscape-vignettes  scat- 
tered here  and  there  through  these 
pages.  They  show  descriptive  power 
of  a  high  order,  and  express  the 
author's  love  for  the  English  country- 
side, for  the  dreaming  quiet  of  siun- 
mer  meadows,  for  the  dignity  of 
venerable  manor  houses,  for  chtu-ches 
and  cathedrals,  the  ' '  haunts  of  ancient 
peace,"  and  for  all  the  beauty  of 
tranquil,   healthy,  nu'al  Englaxul. 
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When  the  reader  puts  down  these 
two  volumes,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  he  will  do  so  with  the  feeling 
that  he  has  been  in  good  company, 
and  has  passed  his  time  with  pleasure 
and  profit.  He  will  leave  them,  too, 
flattered  withi  the  sense  that  he  has 
been  admitted  to  the  writer's  con- 
fidence and  has  heard  him  talk  famil- 
iarly, wisely,  and  always  delightfully 
upon  a  wide  range  of  subjects.    And 


finally  he  will  perhaps  be  puzzled  to 
determine  whether  he  has  been  better 
pleased  with  the  substantial  thought 
of  the  book,  or  with  the  urbanity  and 
gentlemanlike  ease,  the  vivacity,  the 
fluency,  and  the  varied  cadence  that 
combine  to  make  this  new  essayist's 
style  so  charming,  and  charge  it 
with  the  magnetism  of  a  singularly 
interesting  and  attractive  person- 
ality. 


"  The  Gate  of  Death,"  anonymously  published  since  the  above  article  was  written,  has 
been  attributed,  on  the  strength  of  internal  evidence,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Christopher  Benson 
— and  correctly  so  attributed  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer.  But  as  a  perusal  of  this 
new  book  suggests  no  modification  of,  or  addition  to,  what  has  here  been  said,  the 
question  of  its  authorship,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  review,  does  not  matter. 
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A  SUMMING  UP 


By  Henry  Holt 


As  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
Atlantic  for  November,  1905,  aroused 
a  degree  of  interest  far  beyond  any- 
thing anticipated  by  its  author,  in 
paying  brief  attention  to  some  of  the 
points  developed  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion, there  seems  to  be  no  danger 
of  attaching  to  it  undue  importance. 
The  criticisms  ranged  from  those  of 
dailies  not  given  to  such  topics,  up  to  a 
recent  special  paper  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review.  After  touching  upon  some 
of  the  others  with  a  degree  of  detail 
which  I  fear  may  bore  the  lay  reader, 
I  can  promise  him  something  more  in- 
teresting from  the  Fortnightly  article. 

Two  of  the  most  eminent  of  my 
critics  have  fallen  into  an  amusing 
bit  of  reasoning  in  a  circle,  to  the 
effect  that  we  need  not  be  anxious 
about  the  commercialization  of  litera- 
ture, because  literature  cannot  be 
commercialized — ^that  as  soon  as 
writing  is  commercialized,  it  ceases 
to  be  literature.  My  thesis  was  that 
there  is  something  which  ought  to  be 
developed  into  literature,  and  which 
is  not,   because  authors  have   been 


tempted  into  too  much  haste  for 
money.  An  egg  is  an  egg;  it  may 
develop  into  a  bird  of  Paradise,  or, 
under  unfavorable  conditions,  into — ! ! 
Before  now,  commercialization  has 
affected  the  fate  of  eggs,  and  theirs 
is  not  the  only  case  where  it  has 
determined  whether  a  germ  shall  ttirn 
out  a  thing  of  beauty  or  mainly  fetid 
gas. 

Probably  a  majority  of  the  un- 
sympathetic criticisms  have  shown 
a  conviction,  frequent  among  authors 
and  those  who  profess  to  represent 
them,  that  it  is  somebody's  duty — 
presumably  some  publisher's, — to 
secure  wealth  and  fame  for  anybody 
who  sees  fit  to  commit  himself  to  the 
precarious  profession  of  authorship. 
If  the  following  paragraphs  from 
"  The  Author's  "  review  of  my  Atlantic 
article  do  not  mean  that,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  they  mean  anything: 

The  book  responded;  he  continued  to 
advertise,  and  the  book  still  responded,  but 
as  soon  as  he  abandoned  the  advertising, 
the  book  ceased  to  sell,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  amount  of  nioney  spent  in  adver- 
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tising  had  taken  away  all  the  profits  on  the 
book  from  its  increased  sales.  According 
to  Mr.  Holt's  judgment,  therefore,  a  book 
of  this  kind  ought  to  have  died  at  birth 
because  it  does  not  pay  the  publisher  to 
push  it.  This  trade  point  of  view  is 
exceedingly  interesting  and  important,  and 
demonstrates  the  fact  which  must  often  be 
brought  to  the  minds  of  authors  and  is 
constantly  in  evidence  in  the  work  of  the 
Society,  n  mely,  that  publishing  is  a 
business;  that  the  author's  reputation  is, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  little  accotuit 
to  the  publisher ;  and  that  the  old  worn-out 
statement  of  the  *'old  relations"  between 
author  and  publisher,  as  a  general  rule, 
cannot  be  substantiated. 

The  sequitur  between  the  last  clause 
and  what  precedes  it,  I  am  unable 
to  detect.  I  am  not  aware  of  any- 
body having  made  any  **  old  worn-out 
statement"  that  the  **  old  relations  " 
involved  a  publisher's  wasting  money 
to  give  an  author  a  factitious  reputa- 
tion when  his  work  could  not  earn  him 
a  real  one. 

"The  Author"  continues  to  the 
same  effect  that  a  publisher  will  sell 

in  the  first  three  or  four  months  about 
800  or  900  on  the  English  market,  and 
400  or  500  to  the  United  States  or  the 
Colonies;  will  thus  turn  over  his  money 
with  little  advertising  and  little  effort,  and 
secure  to  himself  a  soimd  percentage  on  it. 
[That  's  more  than  he  can  do  in  America 
on  such  a  sale  of  a  novel.]  He  will  then 
refuse,  having  broken  up  the  t5rpe,  to 
publish  another  edition,  finding  that  the 
further  circulation  is  not  worth  the  trouble. 

And  why  should  he  publish  another 
edition  if  **the  further  circulation  is 
not  worth  the  trouble"?  And  yet 
**The  Author"  goes  on  to  complain: 
**The  author  therefore  finds  that  in 
three  or  four  months  his  book  is  dead." 
And  why,  pray,  should  n't  he,  if 
ex  vi  termini  **the  further  circulation 
is  not  worth  the  trouble".?  I  repeat: 
if  all  the  foregoing  does  not  mean 
that  a  book  too  weak  to  live  of  its  own 
strength,  should  be  kept  alive  by  the 
publisher's,  I  cannot  make  out  what 
it  does  mean.  And  yet  I  venture  to 
submit  that  a  publisher's  yielding  to 


such  a  claim  would  be  an  outrage 
not  only  upon  himself  (a  compar- 
atively trifling  matter)  but  upon  the 
public,  which  has  a  right  not  to  be 
hoodwinked,  and  upon  the  genuine 
literature  which  has  a  right  to  be 
defended  from  such  competition. 

That  the  obvious  reading  of  these 
passages  from  "The  Author"  is  not 
a  misreading,  I  can  confidently  assert, 
because  I  find  the  same  claim  cropping 
up  very  frequently  from  ineffective 
authors  and  their  apologists.  By 
"ineffective,"  of  course  I  mean  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  that 
is  the  one  under  discussion.  Only  a 
regard  for  space  and  the  reader's  en- 
durance prevents  my  illustrating  the 
point  from  some  recent  correspond- 
ence. 

The  proletariat  asserts  a  rig[ht  to  a 
living  whether  they  produce  it  or  not, 
at  somebody's  expense,  but  some  au- 
thors assert  the  same  sort  of  a  right  to 
a  living  and  a  reputation  too. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  I  know  some  authors  who,  though 
their  work  has  received  high  praise 
and  but  little  public  appreciation — 
though  their  publishers  never  spent  a 
dollar  of  their  own  in  advertising  it, 
but  have  sunk  many  of  their  author's 
dollars,  —  nevertheless  have  uttered 
no  word  of  blame  of  their  publishers, 
but  many  of  appreciation  and  even  of 
gratitude  for  the  spending  of  their 
dollars  with  care. 

One  of  my  critics  says:  "The  pub- 
lisher of  course  buys  outright — ^when 
he  can — lock,  stock  and  barrel." 
This  is  absolute  news  to  me.  I  can't 
recall  doing  it  in  a  single  instance. 
I  think  this  writer  is  mistaken  even  if 
he  means  that  the  English  publisher 
does  it  "when  he  can."  I  certainly 
know  of  several  cases  where  he  has 
not  done  it,  though  many  of  his  doings 
and  omissions  are  hard  for  an  Ameri- 
can publisher  to  account  for.  Buying 
outright,  as  I  shall  show  later,  and 
as  one  of  the  best  of  my  critics  asserts, 
is  gambling  of  the  wildest  sort — un- 
less the  publisher  takes  advantage 
of  an  author's  necessities;  and  one 
cannot   do  that  and   hold  a  place 
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in  the  front  rank.  Such  publishers  as 
do  buy  outright,  instead  of  giving 
royalties  under  a  just  formula,  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  provide  work  for 
the  less  respectable  literary  agents. 
For  these  reasons  and  others  that 
will  appear  later,  it  looks  as  if  the 
assertion  that  publishers  buy  outright 
when  they  can,  must  come  from  some- 
body whose  experience  had  been  limited 
to  an  inferior  grade  of  publishers. 

But  though  publishers  do  not  habit- 
ually buy  outright,  they  do  often 
make  advances.  These  will  be  dealt 
with  later. 

The  critic  whom  I  last  answered 
farther  says  (I  continue  quoting  him, 
largely  on  the  principle  ab  uno) : 

If  you  have  only  made  up  your  mind 
to  be  one  of  the  working  crowd  who  make 
a  passable  living  out  of  the  demand  for 
literary  hack-work  of  the  second-  or  third- 
rate  kind,  then  you  have  no  more  right 
to  be  afraid  of  being  commercialized  than 
if  you  were  a  railway  guard  or  a  travelling 
tinker.  Do  your  best  to  turn  out  an 
honest  penn3rworth  and  have  no  remorse 
or  shame  about  taking  your  penny.  But, 
whatever  else  you  do,  give  no  ear  to  the 
doctrine  that  a  wisely  chosen  business 
adviser  can  act  as  "a  very  serious  detri- 
ment" to  such  hterature  as  it  is  in  your 
power  to  produce. 

I  never  uttered  any  such  doctrine 
in  any  such  a  connection.  I  used  the 
phrase  in  connection  with  Literature. 
I  have  preached  before,  and  preach 
now,  that  "work  of  the  second- or 
third-rate  kind*'  forms  part  of  the 
agent's  legitimate  field.  This  critic 
continues: 

And  if  our  American  publisher  does  not 
mean  that  a  man  of  letters  is  doing 
something  detrimental  to  his  work  in 
having  a  business  man  to  look  after  his 
business    interest,    he    means    nothing. 

I  mean,  as  already  proved,  that 
the  agent's  interest  may  be  as  far 
counter  to  the  author's,  as  the  pub- 
lisher's m^y  be;  and  I  also  mean 
that  the  publisher's  can  be  as  nearly 
identical  with  the  author's  as  the 
agent's  can;  and  I  further  mean  that 


agents  have  forced  over-production 
by  selling  several  of  an  author's  books 
before  they  were  written,  and  dazzling 
him  with  forced  earnings  from  forced 
work,  followed  by  inferior  earnings 
from  inferior  work.  Does  my  critic 
deny  it. ^    He  asks; 

How  can  a  literary  agent  be  a  serious 
detriment  to  literature  unless  he  exercises 
some  deteriorating  influence  upon  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  his  clients, 
and  in  what  respect  can  he  do  that  in 
which  the  publisher  does  not  do  the  same? 

He  can  do  it,  and  has  done  a 
frightful  amount  of  it,  in  the  way  I 
have  just  asserted — a,  'Ttdiy  not  natu- 
rally followed  by  a  publisher — even  by 
the  sort  of  publisher  glad  to  have  an 
agent  help  him  to  authors  identified 
with  other  publishers.     He  continues: 

So  far  from  the  literary  agent  being 
detrimental  to  literature,  he  is  a  most 
distinct  aid  to  the  production  of  his 
client's  best,  insomuch  as  he  reUeves  him 
of  the  harassing  necessity  of  chaffering 
for  the  sale  of  his  own  wares. 

I  was  not  aware  that  "chaffering" 
was  a  "necessity"  in  the  dealings  be- 
tween authors  and  publishers,  though 
in  semi-civilized  countries  no  trans- 
action whatever  takes  place  without 
it.  Even  in  Italy  and  Spain  it  is  per- 
haps more  the  rule  than  the  exception, 
and  it  is  frequent  in  France.  In 
Germany  and  England  there  is  very 
little  of  it.  In  America  it  was  thought 
inevitable  until  A.  T.  Stewart,  some 
three  quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
proved  that  it  was  not;  and  now  from 
a  paper  of  pins  in  a  department  store 
up  to  a  diamond  necklace  at  Tiffany's, 
there  is  none  of  it.  True,  there  are 
more  complexities  to  be  considered  in 
a  manuscript  than  in  a  paper  of  pins 
or  even  a  diamond  necklace;  but  I 
cannot  imagine  any  chaffering  going 
on  with  (not  to  mention  living  men) 
the  first  Charles  Scribner,  or  William 
H.  Appleton,  or  Daniel  Macmillan,  or 
the  original  Harper  Brothers.  Yet 
I  presume  there  are  publishers  given 
to  it,  just  as  there  are  men  in  all 
trades  given  to  it ;  and  I  know  there 
are  literary  agents  given  to  it:    our 
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proponent  for  the  literary  agent 
seems  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  course. 
But  I  also  know  that  some  of  them 
have  tried  it  where  it  would  not 
succeed. 

The  same  critic  also  remarks  that 
the  writer  of  books 

is  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  man  whose 
interests  are  everywhere  coincident  with 
his  own,  than  he  is  in  the  hands  of  one 
whose  pecuniary  position  is  adversely 
affected  by  every  penny  he  unavoidably 
makes  over  to  his  author — 

the  latter  characterization  referring 
to  his  publisher.' 

It  is  strange  what  short  views  some 
people  take  of  business!  It  is  not  a 
very  brilliant  feat  of  imagination  or 
disinterestedness  for  a  publisher  to 
suppose  his  pecuniary  position  helped 
by  a  due  regard  for  the  author's. 
I  think  I  know  several  publishers 
capable  of  performing  it. 

Dealing  with  these  details  of  criti- 
cism has  been  nearer  "chaffering" 
than,  I  fear,  the  reader  has  found 
agreeable — certainly  than  I  have. 
But  before  proceeding  to  the  most 
important  and  interesting  criticism 
which  my  former  article  has  evoked,  I 
want,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  repeti- 
tion of  that  article,  to  say  another 
word  about  the  crowding  of  books 
into  circulation  by  the  megaphone 
and  the  battering-ram.  The  literary 
standards  of  people  are  of  course 
affected  by  what  they  read,  and 
what  they  read  is  too  much  deter- 
mined by  the  publisher  who  brays 
loudest  and  pounds  hardest.  Instead 
of  the  reader  being  permitted  to  follow 
such  lights  as  the  grace  of  God  and 
his  education  may  have  given  him, 
he  is  dinned,  and  the  bookseller 
who  influences  him  is  cajoled,  into 
following  a  standard  set  purely 
by  the  force  of  dollars  and  cents 
— often  wasted  dollars  and  cents. 
And  now  I  am  going  to  add  one 
more  to  my  radical  utterances.  It 
would  be  an  immense  gain  for  the 
cause  of  literature,  and  to  the  profit 
of  all  worthy  authors  (though  at  the 
expense   of   unworthy   ones),   if  the 


"commercial  enterprise"  that  has 
come  in  from  Wall  Street  and  the 
energetic  West,  were  taken  out  of  the 
publishing  business — ^if  the  competi- 
tion consisted  simply  in  selecting 
books  wisely,  making  them  taste- 
fully and  honestly,  informing  the 
interested  public  of  their  existence, 
and  supplying  them  to  whatever 
legitimate  demand  they  might  effect 
through  their  own  merits.  There 
would  probably  be  just  as  many  sold 
— ^more,  in  fact:  for  the  reading  habit 
would  be  a  healthier  and  consequently 
more  vigorous  growth;  there  would 
be  quantities  of  money  saved,  of 
which  the  author  would  get  his  share ; 
a  good  many  active  and  ingenious 
young  men  now  wasted  in  drunmiing 
and  advertising  would  be  shifted  into 
productive  piu-suits;  and  the  public 
taste  would  be  saved  the  unpleasant 
sights  now  too  frequently  imposed 
upon  it  in  book  advertising.  It  may 
be  worth  considering,  too,  whether  the 
dignity  that  would  be  added  to  trading 
in  literatiu'e  would  not  be  for  the 
benefit  of  literature  itself. 

Yet  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  in  a 
day  when  the  gods  of  Heathendom, 
excepting  Mammon,  and  those  of 
Christendom  too,  have  pretty  much 
disappeared,  to  many  readers  this  cry 
in  the  wilderness  will  seem  unpractical 
to  the  extent  of  foolishness.  Never- 
theless, if  accidents  had  not  within 
the  past  few  years  so  far  removed 
the  publishing  business  from  the 
control  of  publishers  into  that  of 
financiers,  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  the  occasion  for  this  jeremiad 
would  have  passed  already.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  admit  a  possibility 
that  this  side  of  the  commercializa- 
tion of  literature  is  an  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  tendencies  in  the 
modern  evolution  of  commerce,  whose 
end  may  be  very  far  off.  But  when 
the  dominant  ideal  of  an  honorable 
life  is  a  restless  life;  when  ideals  of 
business  are  those  of  quantity  rather 
than  quality;  when  the  rage  for 
profit  ignores  the  very  conditions 
of  profit;  when  a  fit  symbol  for 
competition  is  two  locomotives  rush- 
ing together  head  on — ^under  these 
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conditions,  it  hardly  seems  extrava- 
gant to  expect  an  end  sotne  time.  In 
trades  which  admit  of  it,  including 
much  of  the  school-book  trade,  the 
end  has  come — in  the  Trust.  But, 
as  shown  by  the  author  of  the  famous 
**  Confessions,"  in  the  more  literary 
departments  of  publishing,  the  Trust 
is  impracticable,  and  apparently  the 
only  end  of  the  madness  must  be  in 
destruction,  or  the  return  to  a  better 
mind. 

And  now  we  approach  some  more 
hopeful  visions. 

My  Fortnightly  critic,  who  an- 
nounces himself  a  literary  agent, 
says: . 

The  most  successful  literary  agent  of  the 
future  .  .  .  will  realize  that  the  publisher 
who  has  published  an  author's  work  is, 
other  things  being  equals  the  best  man  for 
the  author's  next  work  ...  I  think  that 
he  will  do  his  best  to  convince  authors 
that  excessive  advances  on  royalty  are 
an  evil,  increasing  the  gambling  element 
in  the  publishing  business  to  a  point  that 
is  certainly  harmful  in  the  long  run,  both 
to  publisher  and  author.  By  all  means  let 
the  author  get  as  large  a  percentage 
of  royalty  as  he  can,  but  let  him  beware 
of  tempting  his  agent  to  use  the  club  of 
competition  in  forcing  up  too  high  the 
amotmt  the  publisher  has  to  advance  on 
the  book. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  a  critic 
expressing  so  many  ideas  which  I 
supposed  that  I  had  put  into  print 
for  the  first  time,  and  I  venture  to 
felicitate  myself  upon  having  made 
so  intelligent  and  candid  a  convert. 
I  hope  he  is  right  in  forecasting  the 
ways  of  the  successful  literary  agent 
of  the  future.  But  they  have  not 
been  the  ways  of  the  agent  of  the 
past.  In  advocating  them,  he  con- 
demns practices  which  have  done 
much — perhaps  most — to  build  up  his 
guild,  and  all  of  any  consequence 
that  I  have  condemned. 

It  was  after  particularizing  the 
very  practices  that  he  too  condemns, 
that  I  added  a  phrase  to  which  he 
objects,  and  that  so  disturbed  the 
censor  dealt  with  just  before — "the 


agent  has  become  a  very  serious 
detriment  to  literature  and  a  leech 
on  the  author."  This  my  Fort- 
nightly  critic  quotes  without  its 
justifying  preamble — ^an  act  perhaps 
not  quite  consistent  with  his  general 
fairness,  especially  as,  while  appearing 
to  consider  my  expression  too  strong, 
he  himself  characterizes  the  agent's 
ways  which  I  reprehend,  as  **  harmful, 
in  the  long  run,  both  to  publisher  and 
author,"  and  repeats:  **Both  author 
and  publisher  are  bound  to  suffer  by 
it  in  the  longrtm." 

I  think  it  must  be  on  the  strength 
of  other  expressions  of  mine  regarded 
without  their  context,  that  he  speaks 
of  **  those  reproaches  that  Mr.  Holt  has 
showered  so  indiscriminately."  If  I 
was  not  discriminate,  it  was  not  from 
lack  of  tr3dng  to  be;  and  I  did  not 
care  to  say  any  more  in  essence  than 
he  has  said  himself. 

As  I  think  he  grants  all  of  any 
consequence  that  I  have  contended 
for,  I  can't  quite  make  out  why  he 
sa3rs:  **It  is  not  intended  that  this 
paper  shall  be  merely  an  attempt  to 
answer  Mr.  Henry  Holt";  for  his 
saying  **  merely"  apparently  indicates 
that,  though  something  more,  his 
paper  is  still  intended  to  answer  me. 
But  his  admissions  do  not  seem  to 
leave  anything  of  mine  for  him  to 
answer.  He  has  said  some  things, 
however,  which  I  wish  to  answer. 

One  of  them  is  that:  **0f  course 
every  sound  publisher  buys  as  cheaply 
as  he  can."  Not,  I  think,  if  he  is 
very  ** sound":  a  reputation  for  liber- 
ality is  worth  more,  in  hard  dollars, 
than  all  that  a  publisher  can  save 
by  haggling  for  the  last  cent.  More- 
over, 2  he  is  very  soimd,  he  buys,  as  I 
shall  explain  later,  by  formula,  not 
by  haggling. 

-  In  the  same  sentence  my  critic 
adds:  -  **And  every  btisiness-like 
author  sells  as  dearly  as  he  can." 
Not  if  he  is  **  business-like"  in  the 
sense  of  doing  the  wisest  business: 
it  is  the  greatest  mistake  for  an  author 
to  do  anything  that  will  dull  the 
interest  in  him  of  his  publisher  and 
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his  publisher's  staff.  Conscience  is 
a  very  good  thing,  but  no  matter 
how  much  a  publisher  may  have, 
it  is  a  sad  business  for  an  author  to 
depend  on  that  alone.  Inevitably, 
books  are  struggling  for  the  special 
spontaneous  strokes  of  interest  in 
the  office — a  lucky  thought  for  a 
cover  design;  the  interested  revision 
of  the  printer,  the  binder,  the  designer 
and  the  illustrator;  the  happy  phrase 
in  an  announcement  or  an  advertise- 
ment or  an  interview;  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  drmnmer  (all  the  staff  reflects 
the  feeling  of  the  chief) ;  the  inclina- 
tion to  the  liberal  side  in  a  question 
of  expenditure;  and  hosts  of  other 
little  things  far  more  subtle  than 
mere  conscientiousness,  which  alone 
cannot  supply  any  of  these  things 
to  the  most  conscientious  man  alive. 
In  dwelling  on  these  things,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  wish  unduly  to  magnify 
the  publisher's  function.  After  he 
has  fairly  launched  a  decently  built 
book,  he  cannot  deliberately  do  for 
that  particular  book  much  beyond 
occasionally  spending  a  dollar,  though 
sometimes,  if  he  shares  the  present 
confusion  between  publishing  and 
poker,  he  can  stake  a  thousand  dollars 
or  twenty  thousand,  when  the  man 
at  the  advertising  end  of  the  table 
holds  the  only  sure  cards.  But 
though  the  publisher  cannot  do 
much  deliberately,  he  can  do  con- 
siderable in  the  half  inspirational 
ways  I  have  indicated,  and  he  can 
deliberately  do  a  great  deal  for  all 
his  books,  in  building  up  a  reputation 
that  inspires  confidence  in  the  press, 
the  dealers,  and  the  public. 

Among  the  functions  which  our 
reviewer  contends  that  it  is  worth 
an  author's  while  to  pay  a  literary 
agent  to  perform,  is  guarding  against 
unfair  clauses  in  the  contract  with 
his  publisher;  and  as  a  specimen  of 
such  clauses,  he  cites  one — and  as  it 
is  but  one,  probably  the  extreme 
specimen — ^by  which  the  author  '*is 
actually  forced  to  pay  the  costs  of 
any  legal  actions  the  publisher 
may  see  fit  to  take  to  enforce  the 
copyright."    And   pray   is   not   the 


author  the  one  most  apt  to  leave  the 
copyright  open  to  attack?  But  let 
the  usefulness  of  the  literary  agent 
be  estimated  by  even  this  extreme 
illustration,  and  I  will  contribute  the 
mite  of  my  experience  toward  the 
estimate.  I  believe  our  contract- 
form  provides  that  in  such  cases  the 
author  may,  if  he  wishes,  bear  half 
the  expense  and  receive  half  the 
results.  But  I  really  don't  remember 
confidently  what  the  provision  is,  and 
hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  look 
to  see:  for  during  the  forty-odd  years 
I  have  been  in  business,  we  never 
had  a  single  case  under  it.  This  ear- 
mark and  several  others,  in  the  article 
I  am  reviewing,  make  it,  in  spite  of 
its  admirable  temper  and  candor, 
look  as  if  it  were  not  based  on  much 
experience. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  main 
issue  left  open:  As  our  agent  does 
not  propose  to  shift  around  his  authors 
among  a  number  of  publishers,  other 
things  even,  or  to  go  for  the  highest 
advances  that  he  can  screw  out,  what 
does  he  propose  to  do?  He  says, 
to  sell  **the  kind  of  work  for  which 
publishers  are  in  competition,  and  .  .  . 
to  take  advantage  of  that  competition 
to  get  the  best  market  price  for 
the  author."  Yet  he  says:  **If  the 
author  flits  about  from  one  publisher 
to  another,  dealing  indiscriminately 
with  the  highest  bidder,  he  finds  that 
in  the  long  run  no  publisher  takes 
an  interest  in  him,"  and  my  candid 
critic  agrees  with  me  that  to  have 
a  **  publisher  take  an  interest  in  hmi" 
is    a    most    important    desideratiun. 

Well,  having  got  before  the  im- 
penetrable wall  with  his  irresistible 
ball,  he  naturally  asks:  **How  there- 
fore shall  the  author  get  the  benefit 
both  of  the  best  market  prices  and  of 
the  steady  friendship  of  a  publisher 
who  takes  all  of  his  books  and  makes 
each  book  help  each  other  book?" 
And  his  solution  of  the  impasse  is  that 
the  author  shall  pay  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  his  income  to  get  the  agent  to 
do  the  **  flitting"  for  him. 

He  can  get  the  full  market  value  of  his 
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work  only  by  spending  on  the  study  of  the 
book  market  his  time,  thought,  and  energy 
that  could  be  better  employed  to  better 
advantage  in  writing  books.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  employs  an  agent  to 
make  this  study  for  him,  he  must  avoid 
the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  by  making 
sure  that  his  agent  appreciates  the  im- 
portance of  sticking  to  one  publisher,  as 
long  as  that  publisher  will  pay  the  full 
market  price  for  the  author's  work. 

Now  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  difficulty.  Even  if  he  were 
disposed  to  stick  to  one  publisher,  he 
cannot,  nor  can  anybody,  learn  what 
a  rational  market  price  is.  There  is  no 
"market  price"  for  a  manuscript,  as 
there  is  for  a  pound  of  sugar  or  a  keg 
of  nails,  or  even  a  picture,  especially  a 
picture  which  has  already  changed 
hands  a  few  times,  which  a  manuscript 
never  does.  A  price  for  a  manu- 
script is  purely  a  matter  of  the 
accidents  of  the  time;  and  competi- 
tion, if  made  a  regular  thing  with 
each  manuscript,  would  soon  be  re- 
frained from  by  all  publishers  fit  to 
publish  with.  The  agent  can  have 
no  other  gauge  of  **full  market  price" 
than  what  he  can  find  some  one  willing 
to  give.  There  are  ambitious  and 
recldess  publishers,  and  those  who 
from  youth  or  some  other  reason  are 
sadly  in  need  of  authors,  all  of  whom 
to  get  good  authors  will  give  anything 
they  can,  utterly  regardless  of  results. 
The  agent  can  htmt  up  such  people, 
and  shift  an  author  from  his  preceding 
publisher  to  them,  but  the  price  of 
these  (may  I  say?)  interlopers,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rational  market 
price  that  our  candid  agent  is  after. 

The  last  case  I  had  occasion  to  note 
was  where  an  author's  new  book  sold 
about  a  quarter  as  many  as  his  preced- 
ing one,  though  his  wife,  no  bad 
judge  of  literature,  said  it  was  ** forty 
million  times  better."  Now  what 
human  wisdom  could  tell  in  advance 
the  proper  ** market  price"  for  that 
second  book? 

In  another  recent  case,  a  house 
offered  an  author  identified  with 
another  house,  a  very  liberal  price 
to    write    a    magazine    story.     No 


publisher  with  a  good  assortment  of 
authors  can  always  have  suitable 
vacancies  for  all  the  periodical  matter 
they  turn  out,  and  there  is  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  ideal  relations 
with  one  publisher  for  all  of  an  au- 
thor's books,  that  if  the  book-rights 
are  reserved  for  his  regular  publisher, 
his  serial  rights  should  be  scattered. 
When  the  story  just  referred  to  was 
presented,  it  was  not  found  comform- 
able  with  some  needs  of  the  periodical, 
and  an  agent  took  it  to  a  third  house — 
one  notoriously  in  difficulties,  and  of 
a  notoriously  freebooting  disposition. 
The  third  house  offered  twice  and  a 
half  what  the  second  house  had 
offered,  insisting,  however,  on  the 
bookf-rights.  The  story  was  too  small 
to  make  a  book  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
even  of  the  **Beaucaire"  style,  and 
was  not  of  a  kind  to  give  good  promise 
of  success  in  a  book  of  any  style.  But 
it  could  be  used  as  a  makeweight 
to  get  from  the  author  enough  more 
work  to  make  up  a  sizable  book. 
The  whole  situation  is  perfectly  clear: 
when  a  corsair,  with  xdterior  designs, 
bids  utterly  uncommercial  prices  for 
the  book-rights  of  matter  offered  him 
for  serialization,  the  author's  regular 
publisher,  if  a  man  of  character  enough 
to  be  worth  sticking  to,  would  be  apt 
to  refuse  to  bid  against  him — there 
are  even  publishers  of  standing,  as 
there  are  architects  of  standing,  who 
refuse  to  enter  into  any  competition 
whatever.  How  then  about  keeping 
the  author  to  his  one  book-publisher, 
and  at  the  same  time  securing  for 
him  **the  benefits  of  competition?" 
The  agent's  impulse  is  of  course  to 
appear  to  be  doing  something,  by 
getting  the  glittering  bids — ^and  then 
breaking  up  the  very  fotmdations 
of  the  author's  permanent  financial 
well-being. 

Since  I  wrote  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, I  have  been  offered  the  third 
book  of  an  author  whose  second  book 
sold  but  a  third  as  many  as  the  first, 
and  yet  was  a  vastly  better  book. 
This  third  book  may  be  as  much 
better  than  the  second  (I  have  no 
reader's  report  on  it  yet) ,  and  yet  sell 
but  a  third  as  many.     Now  what  is 
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"the  full  market  price"  for  this  third 
book ?  To  find  out,  the  standard  type 
of  agent  (probably  not  my  honest 
critic)  would  hawk  it  about  the  market, 
get  the  biggest  bid  he  cotild  from 
some  reckless  and  needy  house,  and 
then  ask  me  to  bid  against  it.  What 
my  answer  would  be  I  have  already 
sufficiently  indicated.  The  book 
would  not  be  published  by  nie, 
though  it  might  be  by  a  better  man — • 
and  might  not.  It  happens  to  have 
been  offered  me  by  a  gentleman,  in 
a  gentleman's  way,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished by  me  under  the  formula  which 
I  shall  soon  explain. 

To  presume  that  an  agent  can 
successfully  make  a  habit  of  going 
around  the  market  and  getting* bids 
against  the  author's  previous  pub- 
lisher, when  it  is  known  that  he  does 
not  mean  to  take  the  author  away  if 
he  can  help  it,  would  be  absurd;  and 
to  suppose  that  if  he  could  get  such 
bids,  he  could  bring  them  to  a  self- 
respecting  publisher  without  being 
shown  the  door,  would  be  equally 
absurd,  and  another  of  the  ear-marks 
of  our  honest  writer's  apparent  in- 
experience. He  can  find  an  occasional 
publisher  who  will  listen,  however ;  but 
he  cannot  find  as  many  of  them  to-day 
as  he  could  a  few  years  ago.  He  can 
even,  if  he  is  very  successful,  build 
them  up — ^agents  hai/e  built  them  up, 
if  rumor  is  correct — ^but  hardly  for  the 
purpose  of  exacting  from  them  the 
highest  possible  price.  Probably  our 
agent  has  some  experience  of  pub- 
lishers with  whom  such  proceedings 
as  I  have  recounted  work;  but  does 
a  conscientious  man's  duty  to  his 
client  permit  taking  him  to  that  class? 

Well,  have  I  then,  in  my  turn, 
reached  an  impasse — ^that  an  author 
should  have  a  single  publisher,  and 
therefore  must  go  without  the  bene- 
fit of  competition?  There  is  no  im- 
passe: for  in  an  author's  relations 
with  publishers  of  the  highest  class 
(and  now  I  am  going  to  say  a  sur- 
prising thing)  the  question  has  no 
place;  and  as  such  authors  as  our 
agent  proposes  to  restrict  his  dealings 
to — ^those  who  produce  *'  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  publishers  are  in  com- 


petition " — can  select  publishers  of 
the  highest  class,  the  dilemma  does  not 
exist.  Nothing  can  be  simpler.  He 
ought  to  get  the  results  of  what  the 
published  book  will  do  in  the  market, 
no  less  and  no  more,  and  if  the  book 
is  one  wanted  by  the  dozen  publishers 
of  England  and  America  whose  honor 
(or  whose  business  discretion  answer- 
ing the  same  purpose)  is  beyond  any 
sort  of  question,  it  is  absurd  to  claim 
that  the  author  cannot  get  his  book's 
deserts  without  the  help  of  an  agent. 
As  a  rule,  good  publishers,  as  in- 
timated before,  contract  by  formulas 
which  secure  to  the  author  the  results 
of  what  his  book  may  do  in  the  market. 
They  pay,  say,  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
first  five  thousand,  fifteen  per  cent, 
on  the  next  fifteen  thousand,  and 
twenty  per  cent,  after  twenty  thou- 
sand. (After  I  had  written  this  phrase 
it  was  spontaneously  repeated  to  me 
the  same  day  by  another  publisher.) 
These  terms  are  as  high  as  can  be 
given,  and  the  business  still  be  worth 
an  able  man's  attention.  Some  able 
men  refuse  to  give  as  high.  Some- 
times, with  some  men,  an  agent  may 
be  able  to  squeeze  out  a  little  more, 
but  never,  from  a  reasonably  safe 
publisher,  enough  more  than  the 
author  could  himself  get  without 
squeezing,  to  justify  his  giving  the 
agent  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  for  the  sake  of  the  little  extra 
squeeze. 

In  America,  where  the  retail  price 
of  a  novel  is  almost  always  at  the 
Procrustean  limit  of  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  it  is  true  that  if  a  publisher  dares 
take  the  risk  of  overleaping  the 
Procrustean  limit,  he  can  dare  the 
second  risk  of  giving  more  royalty. 
The  two  risks,  however,  are  virtually 
prohibitory  in  America.  In  England 
there  is  appreciably  more  freedom 
regarding  prices,  and  in  Germany 
much  more.  I  know  a  case  where 
an  English  house  of  standing,  wishing 
to  expand  in  the  fiction  field,  offered 
a  novelist  of  great  reputation  thirty 
per  cent,  royalty.  They  cannot  pay 
this  on  a  six  shilling  book  without 
losing  money.  The  reason  why  they 
offered  it,  obvious  to  any  publisher, 
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is  that  they  needed  a  prominent 
novelist  at  any  price,  to  attract 
others;  and  for  the  sake  of  getting  this 
one,  they  were  willing  to  risk  raising 
retail  price  (probably  a  smaller  risk 
in  England  than  here) ,  and  to  publish 
without  a  profit.  In  such  a  case, 
if  an  author's  regular  publisher 
"sees"  the  bid,  he  is  foolish;  and  for 
the  author  to  leave  him  unless  he 
does,  is  more  foolish  still,  especially 
as  the  enhanced  retail  price  generally 
limits  sales,  so  that  the  author  is  no 
better  off  than  if  retail  price  and 
royalty  were  both  normal,  very 
possibly  not  as  well  off.  In  America 
the  risk  in  abnormal  proceedings 
would  be  greater  than  in  England, 
because  of  the  greater  cost  of  covering 
our  wider  territory  with  advertis- 
ing and  transportation,  the  greater 
general  expense  of  doing  business, 
and  the  greater  **  enterprise"  of 
American"  publishers  in  cutting  each 
other's  throats  with  discounts  and 
concessions  of  all  kinds. 

After  the  foregoing  paragraph  was 
written,  it  turned  out  that  the  colossal 
offer  in  question  was  made  by  an  agent 
(I  don't  Icnow  who),  and  it  strikes 
me  as  probably  one  of  the  kind  that 
real-estate  brokers  sometimes  make 
in  the  hope  of  capturing  an  authoriza- 
tion to  do  business,  when  the  alleged 
customer  is  a  hope  rather  than  an 
actuality. 

By  mistaken  methods  of  satisfying 
their  very  justifiable  desire  for  pay- 
ment for  troublesome  service  to  the 
unknown  author,  agents  sometimes 
materially  diminish  his  chance  of 
finding  a  publisher.  The  thing  for  an 
unknown  author  to  do  is  to  pay  for 
making  his  book,  like  a  man.  He 
should  consider  himself  fortunate 
when  a  publisher  takes  it  at  all — 
doubly  fortunate  when  he  takes  it  at 
his  own  risk,  even  without  paying  an}' 
royalty  before  he  has  made  himself 
good;  and  trebly  fortunate  if,  after 
that,  he  pays  double  royalty  until 
the  author  shall  have  received  the 
equivalent  of  royalty  on  the  whole. 
But  I  know  an  agent  who  intends,  I 
believe,  to  be  honest,  who  has  an- 


nounced that  he  will  not  make  any 
arrangements  where  the  first  copies 
are  exempted  from  royalty;  and 
I  recall  at  the  moment  one  case  (and 
I  feel  sure  that  I  have  known  of 
others)  where,  in  this  way,  an  author 
has  failed  entirely  of  publication  al- 
though reasonable  offers  have  been 
made. 

In  this  case,  a  promising  English 
book  was  oflEered  to  me.  I  proposed 
to  take  it  on  an  exemption,  the 
agent  declined,  and  the  book  ap- 
parently found  no  other  publisher 
willing  to  take  it  at  all.  Some  time 
afterward  I  accepted  another  book  by 
the  same  author,  without  exemption. 
That  book  was  the  most  famous  one  of 
its  year  and  of  many  years ;  and  the 
book  which  I  had  offered  to  take  be- 
fore, and  which  the  agent  prevented 
my  taking,  was  promptly  pirated.  I 
had  not  reprinted  it  to  forestall 
piracy,  because  I  thought  it,  on  the 
whole,  unworthy  of  the  author's  later 
fame,  and  the  author  held  the  same 
opinion. 

Not  only,  however,  have  agents 
often  spoiled  new  authors'  chances  by 
insisting  upon  royalties  from  the  start, 
but,  even  in  such  cases,  they  have 
often  asked  advances.  My  critic  has 
already  been  quoted  in  deprecation 
of  large  ones;  yet  stirring  up  com- 
petition in  advances  has  been  the 
chief  activity  of  some  of  the  best 
known  agents,  and  has  made  one 
of  the  chief  scandals  of  their  trade. 
On  new  books  by  unknown  authors, 
if  agents  depend  entirely  upon  com- 
mission on  the  royalties  instead  of 
exacting  fees,  as  I  contend  they 
ought,  their  chances  are,  of  course,  ex- 
tremely small;  and  therefore  they 
try  to  increase  the  publisher's  risks, 
already  heavy,  by  the  largest  ad- 
vances they  can  get.  There  is  no 
equity  in  this,  as  every  reasonable 
advance  can  be.  provided  by  monthly 
settlements  while  a  book  is  enjoying 
its  initial  activity ;  or  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  such  cash  advances  as 
the  security  really  justifies. 

*'But,"  says  some  advocate  of  the 
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methods  I  call  mistaken,  *'not  every 
author  will  be  taken  by  the  high- 
class  publishers  whose  accounting  can 
be  depended  upon,  and  who  make 
equitable  arrangements."  True!  But 
our  high-minded  agent  implies  very 
clearly  that  he  proposes  to  deal  with 
only  those  authors  that  will,  and  he 
can't  make  his  salt — honestly — by 
dealing  with  any  other  authors,  unless 
he  "takes  retainers,"  and  this  he  seems 
to  object  to.  But  why  should  n't 
he  **take  retainers"?  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  former  article,  at  least  one 
American  agent,  and  an  admirable 
one,  won't  work  in  any  other  way, 
on  the  ground  that  any  other  way 
tempts  to  evil  courses.  This  agent's 
way  is  to  take  a  fee  for  an  opinion 
of  what  can  be  done,  or  can't  be  done, 
with  a  manuscript ;  then  if  it  seems 
worth  handling,  another  fee  for  the 
attempt  to  place  it,  with,  I  believe, 
an  increase  in  case  of  success.  What 
is  there  objectionable  in  this  process? 
Only  that  it  is  not  as  profitable  as  one 
of  tying  up  an  author  for  life  with 
a  contract  for  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
on  his  gross  income,  and  then,  even  if 
any  of  the  publishers  of  .unquestioned 
reliability  would  welcome  him  **at 
the  full  market"  rate  of  royalty, 
making  a  show  of  earning  a  commission 
by  hawking  the  author  around  among 
the  publishers  who  are  not  above 
bidding  big  advances,  with  the  result 
that  the  author  has  several  publishers, 
but,  in  my  critic's  and  my  own  ideal 
sense,  no  publisher  at  all. 

The  fact  is  that  the  literary  agent 
can  do  little  real  service  for  the 
principal  book-rights  of  established 
authors,  and  it  seems  to  be  for  them 
principally  that  our  agent  cares  to 
work.  But  I  think  that  his  own 
principles  restrict  him  in  honor  to  the 
residuary  part  of  the  field  which 
he  points  out  when  he  says: 

The  publisher  sometimes  takes  over  an 
author's  entire  rights,  English  and  Ameri- 
can, book  and  serial,  Continental,  dramatic, 
and  second  serial,  and  then  resells  such  of 
these  rights  as  he  cannot  use  himself  .  .  . 
In  such  a  case  the  publisher  will  do  one  of 
these  things:  (x)  Absorb  the  lot  and  give 


the  author  nothing,  or  practically  nothing, 
for  them ;  (2  )  act  as  literary  agent  for  the 
author,  and  sell  on  commission  such  rights 
as  he  cannot  use  himself  ;  (3)  agree  to 
give  to  an  author  outright  and  without 
commission  anything  arising  from  the 
sales  of  these  extra  rights.  ...  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  agent  has  far  better  machinery 
for  selling  these  extra  rights  than  any 
publisher. 

As  a  fact,  my  house,  and  I  suppose 
others,  sends  most  extra  rights  which 
are  not  snapped  up  pretty  promptly, 
to  an  agent. 

My  critic  goes  on  to  quote  "  The 
Author  "  to  the  effect  that: 

The  agent's  charge  for  placing  these 
rights  is,  as  a  general  rule,  10  per  cent, 
for  England,  and  sometimes  15  per  cent, 
for  the  United  States.  Such  remuneration, 
in  the  case  of  some  authors,  brings  in  a 
large  return  for  the  agent,  and  in  all  these 
instances,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
make  a  special  contract  with  the  agent  on 
the  matter;  but  though  the  agent  charges 
10  per  cent.,  the  publisher  charges  from 
25  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  net  returns  if 
these  rights  are  left  to  his  disposition,  and 
out  of  hundreds  of  agreements  that  have 
come  before  the  secretary,  he  has  never 
seen  a  lower  charge  in  a  publisher's  agree- 
ment for  the  placing  of  serial  rights  than 
20  per  cent. 

He  might  have  added  that  the  same 
charge,  50  per  cent.,  is  in  most  cases  made 
by  the  publisher  when  what  is  generally 
an  inquiry  for  translation  rights  enables 
him  to  effect  a  sale.  For  the  same  work, 
agents  charge  from  10  to  20  per  cent., 
depending  upon  circumstances  and  the 
difficulty  in  arranging  the  translation. 

For  selling  book-rights  in  America  the 
English  agent  charges  from  10  to  15  per 
cent .  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business. 
For  the  same  work  the  average  publisher, 
when  he  does  not  take  the  whole  profit, 
as  he  sometimes  does,  in  disposing  of  edi- 
tions in  sheets^  usually  charges  25  to  30 
per  cent.,  not  infrequently  paying  an 
agent  10  per  cent,  to  effect  the  sale  for  him. 

Now  I  happen  to  know  that  perhaps 
the  most  important  English  dramatic 
rights  ever  sold  in  America,  were 
placed,  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago. 
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by  the  publishers  of  the  book,  and  all 
performances  kept  track  of,  and 
collections  made  and  remitted,  for  a 
total  commission  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

As  to  residuary  rights  generally — 
for  American  books  published  in 
England,  or  vice  versa,  serial  rights, 
dramatic  rights,  etc.,  to  judge  from 
my  own  case,  during  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  value  of  such  rights,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  rates  of  commission 
which  had  survived  from  earlier 
times,  grew  extravagant.  For  some 
years  past,however,  my  contracts  have 
contained,  for  books  that  do  anything, 
the  usual  rates  of  the  agents,  and  my 
practice  has  frequently  contained  no 
rates  at  all  when  I  have  turned  the 
matter  over  to  an  agent — the  only 
different  case,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
being  that  of  one  peculiar  group  of 
secondary  serial  rights.  And  I  have 
not  intended  that  my  practice  shall 
be  more  liberal  than  that  of  my 
colleagues  whom  I  respect. 

Well!  My  critic  has  stated  his  ideal 
of  the  agent's  mission,  which,  so  far 
*  as  it  is  practicable,  does  him  honor, 
but  which  seems  to  me  a  good  many 
pegs  above  experience  and  possibility. 
I  will  now,  at  the  cost  of  some  repeti- 
tion, state  mine. 

It  does  not  include  the  agents  get- 
ting ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  for  pre- 
tending to  secure  a  contract  for  each 
of  a  successful  author's  books  after  the 
one  which  secures  him  his  publisher. 
But  before  our  good  new  prophet 
arose,  that  was  generally  the  agent's 
ideal,  and  the  realization  of  it,  I 
take  pleasure  in  repeating,  made  him 
**a  very  serious  detriment  to  Uterature 
and  a  leech  on  the  author,  sucking 
blood  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  his 
latter  service." 

An  established  author  has  none, 
or  at  worst  little,  of  this  business  to  do, 
and  can  do  that  little  himself,  or  get 
an  honest  lawyer  to  arrange  with  any 
unquestionable  publisher,  for  a  tenth 
of  what  the  agent  often  receives.  But 
if  it  comes  to  the  point  where  he 
thinks  he  needs  a  lawyer,  he  would 
better  hunt  a  new  pubHsher,  with 
whom  he  won't  feel  the  need  of  a  law- 
yer, and  if  he  is  too  lazy  or  stupid 


to  do  that,  or  if  his  wares  are  not 
enough  in  request  to  make  the  search 
an  easy  one,  he  can  give  an  agent 
(unless  he  wants  a  lawyer  to  watch 
over  the  agent  too)  an  honest  job  to 
do  it  for  him. 

The  distinction  between  matter  that 
can  place  itself,  and  matter  that  needs 
placing,  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  subject.  The  matter  that  can 
place  itself  of  course  returns  vastly 
the  more  money,  and  the  agent 
naturally  wants  to  hold  onto  it,  and 
should  not  be  too  severely  blamed 
if  he  finds  reasons  for  holding  on 
which  won't  hold  water.  But  it  is 
only  the  other  matter — ^that  which 
really  needs  placing— that  gives  him 
any  honest  work  to  do. 

Serial  rights,  even  of  established 
authors,  often  need  placing  when  the 
author  or  his  publisher  does  not 
readily  find  a  place  open,  and  they 
are  sometimes  more  profitable  than 
the  book-right;  and  in  addition  to 
them  are  the  dramatic  rights,  trans- 
lations, **  Colonial  rights"  for  the 
British  Empire — ^and  for  us,  if  our 
imperialistic  policy  gets  that  far — in 
short,  all  the  several  out-of-the-way 
things  that  cannot  readily  be  managed 
by  author  or  publisher. 

But  I  believe  that  in  addition  to 
these,  the  agent's  main  legitimate 
field  is  with  the  authors  whose  work 
the  publisher  does  not  particularly 
want,  but  **  would  want  if  he  knew 
it" — in  finding  good  publishers  for 
deserving  authors  who  have  not  yet 
found  them,  not  in  pretending  to  find 
them  after  they  have  been  found. 
Yet  so  misled  is  my  critic  by  the 
glitter  in  this  latter  direction,  as  to 
confess  without  any  apparent  sus- 
picion of  his  position,  that  with  the 
other  wide  legitimate  matter  he  does 
not  propose  to  have  anything  to  do. 

I  hope  that  in  addition  to  the  two 
legitimate  fields — the  extra  rights  of 
proved  authors  and  all  the  rights  of 
new  ones,  there  will  also  grow  up  some 
realization  of  my  critic's  ideal  that 
the  agent  should  be  a  sift-reader  for 
publishers.  But  I  hope  for  it  on 
wider  grounds  than  his — ^that  **in 
these  days  every  publisher  is  more  or 
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less  of  a  specialist."  I  fear  that  on 
that  ground,  alone,  the  agent's  real 
usefulness  cannot  contribute  very 
largely  to  his  maintenance.  Any 
man  writing  worthily  on  a  specialty 
will  probably  know  more  about  the 
publishers  on  that  specialty  than  an 
agent  is  apt  to,  and  if  by  **  specialty" 
is  meant  the  personal  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  publishers  in  the  writer's'  field, 
there  are  not  so  many  pubUshers 
worth  an  author's  attention,  that  he 
can  afford  to  pay  an  expert  to  direct 
his  choice.  Authors,  it  is  true,  are 
as  apt  as  other  people  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  quacks,  but  there  is  probably 
no  justification  different  in  land 
(though  there  may  be  more  in  degree, 
as  their  livelihood  is  often  at  stake) 
for  pajdng  an  expert  to  keep  one 
away  from  quack  publishers,  than 
from  quack  doctors  or  quack  lawyers 
— or  quack  literary  agents. 

Though  the  agent  does  not  like 
being  restricted  to  the  fields  I  have 
marted  out,  my  critic  really  restricts 
himself  to  them,  unless  his  phrases 
regarding  competition  and  one  pub- 
lisher are  more  practical  than  I  think 
they  are.  The  leading  American 
agent  is  the  best  man  I  know  in  the 
craft,  and  yet  he  says  that  unless  he 
has  a  mortgage  on  the  future  of  the 
author  whom  he  finds  a  publisher 
for,  he  can't  make  a  living.  I  am 
far  from  making  Talleyrand's  famous 
response,  yet  if  he  can't  make  a  living 
under  the  conditions  his  English 
conjrbre  lays  down,  he  would  better 
not  make  it  at  all,  at  least  in  his 
present  trade.  But  I  think  he  can 
make  it,  if  he  will  depend  on  legiti- 
mate returns,  without  seeking  what 
my  critic  stiflSciently  indicates  to 
be  illegitimate  ones.  True,  restricted 
to  the  fimctions  shown,  the  business 
never  can  be  one  to  tempt  very  ex- 
ceptional ability;  and  it  has  unques- 
tionably been  overdone,  many  people 
being  drawn  into  it  by  the  success  of 
one  or  two.  But  those  successes 
were  achieved  in  ways  my  critic 
condemns,  and  under  exceptional 
conditions,  a  minor  portion  of  which 
I  am  ready  to  admit  have  been  im- 
proved out  of  existence  by  the  agent. 


His  activities  have  gone  immensely 
farther  than  improvement,  however, 
and  the  conditions  cannot  be  repeated 
soon,  if  ever.  If  my  critic  is  right 
in  his  main  contentions,  and  I  think 
he  is,  people  have  been  fooled,  and 
the  **some  of  the  time"  during  which 
**all  the  people  can  be  fooled"  is 
past;  and  the  **some  of  the  people" 
who  can  be  **  fooled  all  the  time" 
are  too  few  in  this  connection  to 
offer  even  a  dishonest  living,  let 
alone  an  honest  one,  to  as  many  as 
are  now  seeking  it.  My  critic  tacitly 
admits  that  he  thinks  that  the  way  in 
which  the  agents  have  made  much, 
probably  most,  of  their  money,  is  not 
consistent  with  his  ideas  of  right: 
they  have  not  even  tried  to  give  the 
author  the  benefit  of  competition,  and 
leave  him  the  benefit  of  one  high- 
class  publisher.  They  have  tried 
only  the  first  half  of  it,  and  a  very 
delusive  competition  they  have  made 
of  it.  But  they  have  had  the  excuse 
that  the  two  terms  of  my  critic's 
proposition  really  contradict  each 
other.  There  is  no  possibility,  any 
more  than  there  is  a  necessity, 
for  an3rthing  that  the  phraseology 
attempts  to  indicate.  The  agent 
cannot  find  place  for  competition 
with  a  high-class  publisher,  any 
more  than  with  a  high-class  lawyer, 
doctor,  or  any  other  sympathetic 
and  skilled  adviser.  But  even  if  he 
could,  keeping  an  author's  books 
together  with  such  a  publisher,  has  not 
yet  been  the  agent's  way;  and  to  do  it 
and  still  play  the  competition  game, 
would  require  a  degree  of  diplomatic 
capacity  whose  possessors,  instead 
of  being  literary  agents,  would  be 
high  in  the  departments  of  state  and 
the  foreign  embassies. 

A  friend  who  read  the  manuscript 
for  these  pages  asked:  "Are  you  not 
depicting  the  high-class  publisher  as 
he  ought  to  be  rather  than  as  he  is?" 
Even  if  I  were,  it  would  still  be  worth 
while  to  depict  him:  for  it  is  well 
to  contemplate  ideals;  but  I  have 
suggested  no  ideal  that  I  have  not 
known  in  actual  practice,  and  al- 
though   the    publishing    business    in 
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America  is  in  a  lower  estate  than 
it  has  been  before  since  I  knew  it, 
I  have  had,  and  have,  the  privilege 
of   knowing    several  men  in  it  who 


live  up  to  the  best  that  I  have 
claimed,  and  find  their  accotmt  in  it 
despite  the  competition  of  methods 
that  they  scorn. 
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By  Henry  W.  Lucy,  ''Toby.  M.P.,"  oi Punch 


II 

INCE  I  first  knew 
the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  method 
of  procedtire  and 
the  style  of  debate 
have  greatly  al- 
tered. Obviously 
the  latter  is  a  se- 
quence of  the  former.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  Speaker  took  the  Chair  at 
four  o'clock.  Questions  began  half  an 
hour  later,the  progressof  interrogation 
frequently  extending  to  six  o'clock. 
Then,  as  now,  the  text  of  questions 
was  printed  on  a  paper  in  the  hand 
of  every  Member.  Nevertheless,  in 
accordance  with  immemorial  cus- 
tom, every  Member  mercilessly  read 
aloud  every  word  of  his  question. 
The  Irish  Members  beginning  to  fall 
into  line  under  the  command  of 
Pamell,  shrewd  Joseph  Gillis  Biggar 
quickly  perceived  this  opportunity 
of  obstructing  business.  He  incited 
his  colleagues  to  put  down  questions 
by  the  score,  making  them  as  lengthy 
as  possible,  as  controversial  as  the 
supervision  of  the  Speaker  permitted. 
That  is  a  pleasing  habit  by  no 
means  unfamiliar  at  the  present 
day.  But  in  the  seventies  and  the 
early  sessions  of  the  eighties,  ob- 
struction had  another  weapon  in  its 
armory.  In  those  happy  times, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  small 
but  active  clique,  whether  it  was 
called  the  Fourth  Party  or  belonged 
to  the  Pamellite  faction,  from  getting 
up  a  wrangle  over  a  Ministerial  answer 
to  a  question,  and  moving  the  ad- 
journment in  order  to  discuss  the 


matter  at  length.  To-day  leave  is 
occasionally  given  to  move  the  ad- 
journment, the  privilege  being  un- 
hampered by  the  absolutely  futile 
condition  that  the  request  shall  be 
supported  by  forty  Members.  But 
such  motion  may  not  be  made  till  the 
close  of  the  Question  hour,  and  if 
permission  be  extorted  by  the  support 
alluded  to,  debate  may  not  open  till 
after  the  dinner  hour,  leaving  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  undis- 
turbed. 

On  one  of  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Parliament  of  1880  Mr.  Frank 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  scarcely  veiling 
under  form  of  a  Question  an  attack  on 
the  newly  appointed  French  Minister 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  met  re- 
monstrance by  moving  the  adjourn- 
ment. This  happened  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  midway  in  the  list 
of  Questions.  A  row  ensued  pro- 
longed till  one  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, when,  Mr.  O'Donnell  retiring  in 
a  state  of-  physical  exhaustion,  the 
subject  dropped  and  the  Speaker 
gravely  called  on  the  next  Question 
on  the  paper. 

One  result  of  this  state  of  things 
was  to  prevent  the  cream  of  debate 
rising  till  after  the  dinner  hour,  an 
arrangement  that  involved  late  sit- 
tings. To-day,  with  the  House  mas- 
ter of  its  own  time,  questions  are 
disposed  of  and  Orders  of  the  Day  en- 
tered upon  not  later  than  four  o  'clock. 
Debate  automatically  closes  at  eleven. 
The  great  guns  are  fired  oflE  as  early 
as  possible,  invariably  before  dispersal 
for  dinner.  In  former  times,  with  the 
length  of  sitting  unlimited  by  the 
Standing  Orders,  the  real  business  of 
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debate  did  not  begin  earlier  than  ten 
o'clock,  when  Members  began  to 
stream  back  from  dinner.  When 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone  faced  each 
other  across  the  Table  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  to  rise  at  eleven  o'clock 
to  wind  up  a  critical  debate,  talk  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  leave  the 
Leader  to  reply  at  similar  or  greater 
length,  regardless  of  the  glowing 
dawn.  .  In  different  circumstances  the 
style  of  speech-making  becomes  wholly 
different.  Then  men  *  *  orated  * ' ;  now 
they  talk. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  House  of  Commons  is 
the  disappearance  of  the  orator. 
Time  was,  at  and  since  the  period  of 
Pitt  and  Fox,  when  the  House  of 
Commons  was  a  stage  from  which 
eminent  men  delivered  elaborate  dis- 
courses. Within  my  comparatively 
brief  experience  a  great  change  has 
been  wrought  in  this  respect.  There 
are  able  men  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment; there  is  not  one  who  poses  as 
as  orator.  New  times,  above  all 
new  Rules  of  Procedure,  make  new 
manners.  There  really  is  n't  time 
now  for  a  man  to  lay  himself  out  for  a 
.two  hours*  speech,  as  was  a  common 
custom  even  so  recently  as  a.  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  With  the  House 
meeting  at  the  afternoon  hour  of 
a  quarter  to  three  o'clock  and  ab- 
ruptly closing  debate  at  eleven,  there 
is  no  room  for  such  elaborate  per- 
formance. 

Moreover,  the  habit  of  Members 
in  respect  of  debate  is  changed. 
.Time  was  when  660  Members  were 
content  to  form  an  audience  en- 
raptured by  the  eloquence  of  eight 
or  ten.  Now  with  special  wires 
feeding  local  papers,  every  Member 
feels  called  upon  to  deliver  a  certain 
number  of  remarks  on  important 
bills  or  resolutions  brought  before  the 
House.  The  average  Member  finds 
more  satisfaction  in  talking  than  in 
Hstening.  This,  combined  with  a  dis- 
position to  regard  progress  of  legisla- 
tive business  as  of  more  importance 
than  flowers  of  oratory,  completes  the 
change  of  fashion.     In  these  prosaic 


days,  a  Member,  however  eminent, 
rising  with  evident  intent  of  deliver- 
ing a  set  oration,  would  first  be  stared 
at,  then  left  to  discourse  to  himself, 
the  Speaker,  and  an  admiring  family 
circle  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery. 

I  remember  in  days  that  are  no 
more  a  quite  different  state  of  things. 
In  the  seventies,  even  in  the  eighties, 
there  were  giants  of  oratory.  Glad- 
stone was  the  last  survival,  and 
even  he  towards  the  end  of  his  career 
was  influenced  by  the  newer  turn 
of  thought  which  dominated  Parlia- 
mentary debate.  He  could  not  help 
being  eloquent  when  deeply  moved. 
But  he  was  more  direct  in  his  methods, 
less  voluminous  in  his  speeth. 

In  his  prime,  in  a  great  debate 
when  political  parties  were  set  in 
battle  array,  Gladstone's  transcen- 
dent oratorical  gifts  had  full  play. 
There  was  marked  contrast  in  his 
manner  of  answering  a  question 
addressed  to  him  in  his  Ministerial 
capacity.  After  purporting  to  make 
reply  and  taking  some  ten  minutes  to 
do  it,  he  sat  down,  frequently  leaving 
his  interrogator  and  the  House  in  a 
condition  of  dismayed  bewilderment, 
hopelessly  attempting  to  grope  their 
way  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
sonorous  sentences  they  had  listened 
to.  If,  as-  happened  in  expounding 
a  bill  or  replying  to  a  debate,  he 
desired  to  make  himself  understood, 
he  had  no  equal.  His  manner  in 
speech-making  was  more  strongly 
marked  by  action  than  was  that  of 
his  only  rival,  John  Bright.  He 
emphasized  points  by  smiting  the 
open  palm  of  his  left  hand  with  sledge- 
hammer fist.  Sometimes  he,  with 
gleaming  eyes — **like  a  vulture's," 
as  Mr.  Lecky  genially  described  them, 
— pointed  his  forefinger  straight  at 
his  adversary.  In  hottest  moments 
he  beat  the  brass-bound  Box  with 
clamorous  hand  that  occasionally 
drowned  the  point  he  strove  to 
make.  Sometimes  with  both  hands 
raised  above  his  head;  often  with 
left  elbow  leaning  on  the  Box,  right 
hand  with  closed  fist  shaken  at  the 
head  of  an  unoffending  country 
gentleman   on   the   back   bench   op- 
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posite;  anon,  standing  half  a  step 
back  from  the  Tabic,  left  hand  hang- 
ing at  his  side,  right  uplifted,  so  that 
he  might  with  thumb-nail  lightly 
touch  the  shining  erown  of  his  head, 
he    trampled   his   way   through    the 


argument  he  assailed  as  an  elephant 
in  an  hour  of  aggravation  rages 
through  a  jungle. 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  great  orators 
to  indulge  in  extravagant  gestures. 
Peel  had  none;   Pitt  few,   and  they 


monotonous  and  mechanical.  But 
Pitt's  father,  the  great  Chatham, 
was  apt  to  flash  his  eagle  eye,  to 
flaunt  his  flannels,  and  strike  home 
with  his  crutch.  Brougham  once 
dropped  on  his  knees  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  with  outstretched  hands 
implored  the  Peers  not  to  reject  the 
Reform  Bill.  Fox  was  sometimes 
moved  to  tears  by  his  own  eloquence. 
Burke  on  a  historic  occasion  brought 
a  dagger  into  debate,  and  at  the 
proper  cue  flung  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Sheridan,  when 
nothing  more  effective  was  to  be  done, 
was  apt  to  faint.  Grattan  used  to 
scrape  the  ground  with  his  knuckles 
as  he  bent  his  body  and  thanked  God 
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he  had  no  peculiarities  of  gesture.  In 
respect  of  originality,  multiplicity 
and  vehemence  of  gesture,  Gladstone, 
as  in  some  other  things,  beat  the 
record  of  human  achievement. 

Disraeli  lacked  two  qualities,  failing 
which  true  eloquence  is  impossible. 
He  was  never  quits  in  earnest,  and 
he  was  not  troubled  by  dominating 
conviction.  Only  on  the  rarest  oc- 
casions did  he  affect  to  be  roused  to 
righteous  indignation,  and  then  he 
was  rather  amusing  than  impressive. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  lively  fancy 
and  cultivated  the  art  of  coiring 
phrases,  generally  personal  in  their 
bearing.  When  these  were  flashed 
forth,  he  delighted  the  House.     For 
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the  rest,  at  the  period  I  knew  him, 
when  he  had  grown  respectable  and 
was  weighted  with  responsibility,  he 
was  often  dull.  There  were,  indeed, 
in  the  course  of  a  session  few  things 
more  dreary  than  a  long  speech  from 
Dizzy.  At  short,  sharp  replies  to 
questions  designed  to  be  embarrassing 
he  was  effective.  When  it  came  to  a 
long  speech,  the  lack  of  stamina  was 
disclosed,  and  the  House  listened  to 
something  which,  if  not  occasionally 
incomprehensible,  was  frequently  in- 
volved. 

When  he  rose  to  speak  he  rested 
his  hand  for  a  moment  on  the  Box — 
only  for  a  moment,  for  he  invariably 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  ear  of  his 
audience  by  making  a  brilliant  point 
in  an  opening  sentence.  The  attitude 
he  foimd  most  conducive  to  happy 
delivery  was  to  stand  balancing  him- 
self on  heel  and  toe  with  hands  in  his 
coattail  pockets.  In  this  pose,  with 
head  hung  down  as  if  he  were  mentally 
debating  how  best  to  express  a  thought 
just  bom  to  him,  he  slowly  uttered 
the  polished  and  poisoned  sentences, 
over  which  he  had  spent  laborious 
hours  in  the  study.  The  merest 
tyro  knew  a  moment  beforehand 
when  Disraeli  was  approaching  what 
he  regarded  as  the  most  effective 
opening  for  dropping  the  gem  of 
phrase  he  made  believe  to  have  just 
dug  up  from  an  unvisited  comer  of 
his  mind.  He  saw  him  lead  up  to  it; 
he  noted  the  disappearance  of  the 
hand  in  the  direction  of  the  coattail 
pocket,  sometimes  in  search  of  a 
pocket-handkerchief  brought  out  and 
shaken  with  careless  air,  most  often 
to  extend  the  coat  tails,  whilst,  with 
body  gently  rocked  to  and  fro  and 
an  affected  hesitancy  of  speech,  the 
bon  mot  was  flashed  forth.  Not  being 
a  born  orator,  but  as  a  keen  observer 
knowing  the  necessity  noted  by 
Hamlet  in  his  advice  to  the  players 
of  accompanying  voice  by  action,  he 
performed  a  series  of  bodily  jerks  as 
remote  from  the  natural  gestures  of  the 
true  orator  as  the  waddling  of  a  duck 
across  a  stubble  field  from  the  pro- 
gress of  a  swan  over  the  bosom  of 
a  lake. 


John  Bright,  perhaps  the  finest 
orator  known  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  morally  and  politically 
the  antithesis  of  Disraeli.  Before, 
in  the  closing  years  of  a  long  life, 
he  reached  the  unexpected  haven  of 
community  with  the  Conservative 
Party  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule, 
political  animosity  passed  by  no 
ditch  through  the  mire  of  which  it 
might  drag  him.  But  it  never  ac- 
cused him  of  speaking  with  an  un- 
certain sound,  of  denouncing  to-day 
what  yesterday  he  upheld.  To  a 
public  man  this  atmosphere  of  ac- 
knowledged sincerity  and  honest  con- 
viction is  a  mighty  adjunct  of  power. 
To  it  Bright  added  airy  graces  of 
oratory.  He  kept  himself  well  in 
hand  throughout  his  speech,  never 
losing  his  hold  upon  his  audience. 
His  gestures  were  of  the  fewest  but, 
unlike  Disraeli's,  they  were  appropri- 
ate because  natural.  A  simple  wave 
of  the  right  hand,  and  the  point  of 
his  sentence  was  emphasized.  Nature 
gifted  him  with  a  fine  presence  and  a 
voice  the  like  of  which  has  rarelv 
rung  through  the  classic  chamber. 
**Like  a  bell,"  was  the  illustration 
commonly  employed  in  any  endeavor 
to  convey  an  impression  of  its  music. 
I  should  say  like  a  peal  of  bells,  for  a 
single  one  could  not  produce  the 
varied  tones  in  which  Bright  suited 
his  voice  to  his  theme. 

On  the  whole  the  dominant  note 
was  one  of  pathos.  Probably  because 
all  his  great  speeches  pleaded  for  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  or  denounced 
an  accomplished  wrong,  a  tone  of 
melancholy  ran  through  all.  For  the 
expression  of  pathos  there  were  mar- 
vellously touching  vibrations  in  his 
voice  which  carried  to  the  listener's 
heart  the  tender  thoughts  that  came 
glowing  from  the  speaker's,  clad  in 
simple  words  as  they  passed  his  tongue. 

When  I  first  knew  the  House  no 
speech  in  full-dress  debate  was  re- 
garded as  complete  unless  it  were 
rounded  off  by  an  elaborate  peroration. 
In  this  competition  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  easily  first.  Disraeli  also  had  his 
pet  peroration.  But  it  was  pompous  in 
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conception,  of  the  tinkling-cymbal 
order  of  construction.  Gladstone's 
onlycompetitor  in  this  development  of 
oratorical  art  was  John  Bright.  Vary- 
ing his  ordinary  practice  of  delivering 
the  main  part  of  his  speech  without 
the  assistance  of  a  note.  Bright  always 
carefully  wrote  out  the  text  of  the 
peroration  of  his  great  speeches.  He 
did  not  necessarily  read  from  the 
manuscript.  It  was  at  hand  in  case 
of  need. 

Another    adornment    of    speeches 

which  did  not  survive  the  seventies 

was   the   introduction   of  quotations 

from  the  classic  poets.     John  Bright 
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in  this  competition,  of  course,  "sat 
out,"  as  they  say  of  the  fourth  partner 
in  Bridge,  I  am  not  certain  if  Dizzy 
did  not  occasionally  try  his  hand  at  a 
Latin  tag,  though  I  do  not  remember 
hearing  him.  Gladstone,  with  the 
literary  wealth  of  Athens  and  Rome 
at  command  frequently  gilded  his 
speech  with  choice  extracts  of  the 
ore.  Here  his  worthy  competitor 
was  Lowe,  equally  facile.  When  in 
forming  his  Budget  Lowe  embodied 
a  Match  Tax,  ruining  his  reputation 
as  a  financier  and  imperilling  the 
safety  of  his  Government,  it  was 
shrewdly     suspected     that    he     was 
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allured  by  the  fancy  which  he,  with  al- 
most childish  delight,  communicated 
to  the  House  of  printing  on  the  match- 
box stamp  the  motto:  Ex  luce  lucel- 
lum.  As  was  written  of  one  of  old 
time,  **he  had  his  jest  and  they  [very 
nearly]  had  his  estate.'*  He  saved  his 
Ministerial  life  only  by  hastily  aban- 
doning his  Match  Tax  and  his  motto. 

In  House  of  Commons  debate  to- 
day the  peroration  is  as  much  out  of 
fashion  as  the  costumes  worn  in 
Goldsmith's  comedies.  The  last  halt 
made  by  the  vanishing  custom  was  on 
Budget  night.  Through  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
expounding  his  Budget  was  ex- 
pected to  make  several  little  jokes 
and  one  serious  peroration.  Never 
on  such  a  momentous  occasion  did 
Gladstone  condescend  to  the  frivolity 
of  a  jest.  The  sustained  eloquence  of 
his  peroration  made  up  for  deficiency 
in  that  direction.  Harcourt  was  the 
first  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
systematically  to  flash  over  arid 
wastes  of  Revenue  returns  the  light 
of  humor.  His  example  was  followed 
by  such  unexpected  practitioners  as 
Mr.  Goschen  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach.  In  the  twentieth  century, 
little  jokes — the  most  telling  relate 
to  the  fluctuating  sale  of  rum  and 
the  yield  of  the  Death  Duties — are 
still  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  his  annual  field  night. 
But,  like  the  harp  that  once  through 
Tara's  halls  the  soul  of-  music  shed, 
the  Peroration  is  dead. 

Another  marked  change  wrought 
bv  the  hand  of  time  in  the  habits 
of  the  House  of  Commons  relates  to 
dress.  I  have  a  precious  print  which 
shows  the  House  of  Commons  assem- 
bled in  the  session  of  1821.  Mem- 
bers are  seated  in  the  old  House  dimly 
lit  by  candelabra  pendant  from  the 
roof.  It  is  the  most  appallingly 
respectable  assembly  I  ever  set  eyes 
upon.  Neither  whisker  nor  mous- 
tache varies  the  grimness  of  the 
sedate  countenances.  All  are  dressed 
alike  with  high  coat  collar,  stock 
carried  up  to  chin,  trousers  cut  tight 
to  the  leg  and  drawn  over  the  instep 


by  a  strap.  I  showed  the  print  one 
day  to  Frank  Lockwood,  beloved 
equally  of  the  Bar  and  Parliament, 
a  man  who  carried  an  irrepressible 
sense  of  humor  to  the  length  of 
having  in  the  same  session  served 
in  succession  as  Solicitor-General  in 
Lord  Rosebery's  Government  and 
in  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

**How  decorously  dull!"  he  ex- 
claimed, regarding  the  scene  with 
quick  interest.  **How  portentously 
respectable!  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  single  Irish  Member  among 
them;  nor" — he  added,  running  his 
eye  again  over  the  crowded  benches 
— *  *  even  a  lawyer. ' ' 

Sir  James  Fergusson,  Postmaster- 
General  in  the  Second  Salisbury  Ad- 
ministration, tells  me  he  remembers 
a  time  when  no  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  respected  himself 
and  his  constituency  sat  in  the 
presence  of  the  Speaker  without  wear- 
ing gloves.  Sir  Robert,  elected  Mem- 
ber for  Ayrshire  whilst  he  was  fighting 
in  the  Crimea,  entered  the  House  in 
1854  and  is  from  that  point  of  calcu- 
lation nineteen  years  my  senior.  I 
never  saw  the  gloves,  but  I  have 
distinct  remembrance  of  the  Sunday- 
go-to-meeting  sartorial  style  of  M.Ps. 
in  the  seventies.  Everyone  was 
black-coated  and,  of  course,  top- 
hatted.  One  named  Monk,  who  sat 
for  Gloucester  session  after  session, 
created  a  sensation,  on  the  whole 
painful,  by  presenting  himself  on 
sultry  days  in  a  dove-colored  suit. 
It  is  true  his  late  father  had  been  a 
Bishop,  but  it  was  felt  that  he  was 
rather  imposing  on  the   distinction. 

I  distinctly  remember  another 
shock  suffered  by  the  House  when 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  entered 
wearing  a  pair  of  tan  shoes.  The 
Fourth  Party  was  then  at  the  height 
of  its  impudence,  the  plenitude  of  its 
power.  Its  young  leader  had,  for 
months,  alternately  bullied  the  Prime 
Minister  and  tweaked  the  nose  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  These 
things  had  been  suffered,  not  gladly, 
it  is  true,  but  in  recognition  of  im- 
potence to  withstand  them.  This 
tan  shoes  atrocity  was,  on  both  sides 
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of  the  House,  felt  to  be  going  literally 
a  step  too  far. 

At  this  date  it  is  curious  to  reflect 
upon  these  dead-and-gone  emotions. 
On  sultry  afternoons  the  benches 
of  the  twentieth-century  House  of 
Commons  present  an  appearance 
suggestive  of  Henley  on  Regatta 
day.  The  cylindrical  silk  hat,  which, 
within  the  memory  of  the  present 
Speaker,  was  regarded  in  the  light 
of  one  of  the  pillars  that  sustain  the 
British  Constitution,  is  rarely  seen. 
Straw  hats,  Homburg  hats,  and  the 
common  bowler  have  rudely  shunted 
its  solemnity.  A  working-man  Mem- 
ber, returned  for  the  first  time  to  the 
present  Parliament,  has  beaten  the 
record  by  presenting  himself  in  a 
soft  brown  wide-awake,  the  rim  of 
which  is  in  size  and  proportions 
planned  on  the  scale  of  the  sloping 
roof  of  a  Swiss  chalet.  As  for  clothes, 
anything  will  do,  the  lighter  in  color, 
the  less  conventional  in  cut,  the 
better.  The  absence  of  a  waistcoat 
is  amply  atoned  for  by  the  presence 
of  a  cummerbund. 

It  was  by  the  last  Parliament 
elected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
— the  first  King  Edward  VII  opened 
in  person — that  this  revolution  was 
completed.  With  it  came  in  with  a 
rush  the  fashion  of  Tea  on  tb  j  Terrace. 
That  such  things  were  accomplished 
under  the  genial,  happy-go-lucky 
Premiership  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  is 
a  circumstance  in  which  some  critics 
may  find  a  moral.  The  function  of 
Tea  on  the  Terrace  was  a  natural  flux 
of  the  state  of  things  existing  in  the 
first  five  years  of  the  new  century. 
Mr.  Balfour  had  at  his  command  an 
overwhelming  and,  up  to  the  time  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  excursion  into  the 
field  of  Protection,  a  united  and  docile 
majority.  The  last  thing  demanded 
from  them  was  contribution  to  debate. 
Votes,  not  talk,  was  what  was  looked 
for  from  their  loyalty.  They  could 
not  be  expected  to  sit  silent  hour 
after  hour  listening  to  honorable 
gentlemen  opposite,  nor  could  they 
be  trusted  to  remain  at  hand  in 
the  library  or  smoking-room.  With 
quick  intuition  the   Whips  saw  the 


possibilities  of  an  afternoon  function 
to  which  ladies  contributed  the 
charm  of  their  presence.  Tea  on  the 
Terrace  was  accordingly  encouraged 
in  high  quarters.  London  society 
eagerly  swallowed  the  bait,  and  the 
worried  Whips  were  soothed  by  the 
knowledge  that  at  the  sound  of 
the  Division  bell  a  battalion  of 
Ministerialists  would  sally  from  the 
Terrace  to  resist  the  machinations  of 
the  Opposition  trying  to  rush  an 
unexpected  Division. 

Not  least  thorough  in  the  changes 
wrought  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  last  three  decades  is  that 
affecting  the  personnel  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Irish  Party.  When,  in 
1874,  they  came  in  with  a  rush,  they 
were  like  a  string  of  gamins  breaking 
in  on  the  sanctity  of  the  close  of  a 
Cathedral.  The  old  traditions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  imposing  discipline 
and  almost  abject  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  Chair,  deeply  rooted, 
were  defied.  The  authority  of  the 
Speaker  in  pre-Pamellite  days  is  ac- 
curately indicated  by  the  old  story 
of  a  threat  to  **name  "  an  offending 
Member.  **And  what  would  happen 
if  you  had  done  it?'*  one  privily 
asked  the  Speaker.  "Heaven  only 
knows,"  answered  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman.  For  generations  a 
vague,  obscure  threat  had  sufficed  to 
subdue  the  most  reckless  misdoer. 
Before  Parnell  and  Mr.  Biggar  had 
been  long  to  the  fore,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  enact  a  standing  order  attach- 
ing definite  penalties  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Speaker  performing  the  ancient 
rite  of  "naming"  a  Member. 

Mr.  Butt,  himself  an  old  Parlia- 
mentary hand,  was  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Disraelian  Parliament  so 
deeply  imbued  with  the  traditions  of 
the  House  that  he  shrank  from  direct 
conflict  with  the  Chair.  There  came 
a  night  when  he,  once  the  popular  idol 
of  the  Nationalist  Party,  in  sight  of  a 
full  House  quitted  the  Irish  camp 
below  the  gangway  to  the  left  of  the 
Speaker,  seating  himself  in  the  serener 
quarter  above  it.  Parnell  thereupon, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  grotesque, 
honest,  delightfully  original   lieuten- 
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ant,  Joseph  Gillis  Biggar,  took  com- 
mand; entering  upon  a  campaign 
which  before  his  fall  transmuted  the 
Parliamentary  atmosphere,  trans- 
formed its  methods  of  procedure. 
The  evolution  of  these  two  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  not  the  least 
momentous,  episodes  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary hfe  of  the  last  thirty  years. 
One,  a  Cambridge  man,  of  aristocratic 
birth;  the  other,  a  provision  dealer 
from  Belfast,  uncultured,  uncouth. 
The  two  extremes  were  drawn  together 
by  common  hatred  of  the  Saxon, 
stem  resolve  to  smite  him  in  his  most 
sacred  temple. 

At  the  outset  they  were  singularly 
unfitted  for  the  self-appointed  task. 
Neither  had  that  fluency  which  is  the 
common  heritage  of  their  countrymen. 
They  turned  the  disqualification  into 
a  weapon  of  war.  If,  being  on  their 
legs,  they  could  not  straightway  hit 
upon  the  precise  phrase  they  sought, 
why  let  the  House  of  Commons  wait 
till  they  did.  The  interval  would 
serve  by  wasting  a  minute  of  public 
time,  and  in  the  business  of  obstruc- 
tion every  little  helps.  Joseph  Gillis, 
enlarging  on  the  principle,  on  a 
famous  occasion  held  the  House  of 
Commons  at  bay  whilst  in  husky 
voice  he  read  to  it  extracts  from  a 
Blue  Book.  At  a  quarter  to  nine 
o'clock,  the  entertainment  having 
commenced  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, his  voice  began  to  fail.  The 
Speaker,  rising  to  order,  called  at- 
tention to  the  rule  requiring  Members 
to  address  the  Chair,  "And,"  he 
added,  "the  observations  of  the 
honorable  Member  have  not  for  some 
time  past  reached  me."     "Very  well, 


sir,"  said  genial  Joe  B,,  ever  ready 
to  oblige;  "I '11  come  closer."  And, 
placing  his  Blue  Book  under  his  arm, 
picking  up  his  tumbler  of  water, 
he  stepped  across  the  gangway,  taking 
up  a  position  conveniently  under 
the  hapless  Speaker's  left  ear. 

These  deliberate,  systematic  out- 
rages on  ParUamentary  etiquette  and 
tradition  in  time  worked  out  the  re- 
demption of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Up  to  the  incursion  of  the  Pamell- 
ites,  rules  of  procedure  handed  down 
from  Stuart  times,  whilst  occasion- 
ally failing  in  their  purpose,  fared 
well  enough.  Evidently  they  must 
be  recast  to  meet  the  new  order  of 
things.  In  the  eighties  the  House, 
most  unwilling  to  move  in  that  direc- 
tion, gave  up  much  time  to  reforming 
its  ancient  Standing  Orders.  The 
adoption  of  the  closure,  violently  re- 
sented as  an  infringement  of  the  privi- 
lege of  free  speech,  did  much  to  deliver 
the  majority  from  the  tyraimy  of  the 
individual.  The  automatic  inter- 
ruption of  debate,  first  on  the  stroke 
of  midnight,  now  at  eleven  o'clock, 
struck  at  the  root  of  possible  disorder 
by  minimizing  the  recurrence  of  late 
sittings.  The  appointment  of  Grand 
Committees,  involving  a  system  of 
double  labor  shift,  largely  assisted 
in  the  furtherance  of  work  achieved  in 
a  session. 

But,  as  the  Empire  spreads,  the 
burden  of  legislative  labor  increases. 
In  this  twentieth  century  the  Mother 
of  Parliaments  is  a  weary  Titan, 
yearning  for  the  coming  of  the  in- 
evitable time  when  her  load  will  be 
lightened  by  the  devolution  to  local 
bodies  of  legislation  on  local  matters. 


The  LOTJ-ngigr 


Actors,    and    perhaps    comedians 
above  all  actors,  are  notoriously  im- 
provident, and  great  must  have  been 
the  joy  among  them  when  that  prince 
of   comedians,    Coquelin    ainS,   con- 
ceived the  idea  of  founding  a  house 
of  retreat  for  them.     This  happened 
about   four   years   ago,   and   having 
interested  the  State  to  open  its  purse 
for  his  project,  a  year  later  M.  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, 
who    had  always 
shown    great    in- 
terest and   devo- 
tion to  art  and  its 
interpreters,    laid 
the    foundation- 
stone    of    the 
"Maison   de    Re- 
traite."    Situated 
in   the    beautiful 
country  a  ro  u  n  d 
Pont-aux-Dames, 
the    house,  built 
byM.Ren^Binet, 
an  aquarellist  as 
well  as  architect, 
looks  through  the 
opera-glass     of 
one's   hands   like 
a      water-color 
drawing.     As  one 
of  his  principles  is  /  / 

that  his  architec-    Fnm  Fifni  lllmirt 

ture  shall  be  alive, 

M.  Binet  goes  to  sk.Mchfdby 

nature  rather  than  to  science  for  his 
models,  and.  armed  with  a  micro- 
scope, will  minutely  examine  the 
workings  of  life,  and  form  from  groups 
of  cells  a  dome,  a  vault,  or  the  angle 
of  a  wall. 

From  the  road  the  building  looks 
a  little  cold;  then  one  perceives  a 
charming  little  loggia,  a  red  bal- 
cony, and  on  the  walls  and  vaulting 
painted  orange-trees  forming  a  tunnel 
brightened  by  golden  fruit.  This 
loggia  is  a  precursor  of  the  interior 
charm  that  strikes  one  immediately 
on    entering    the     grounds.     Above 


a  flower  garden  are  turfed  terraces 
overlooked  by  a  balcony  on  which  all 
the  windows  of  the  rooms  open.     The 
balcony    is   shaded    by    laurels    and 
garlanded  with  ivy,  while  at  intervals 
sculptured  wooden  pillars  show  gro- 
tesque figures  carved  by  M.   Guillot. 
Towards  the  country  the  balustrade 
is    terminated    by    a    little    electric 
beacon,  whose  red  light  at  evening 
beckons     home 
the  old  comedians 
and  comediennes 
strolling  beneath 
the     trees.        Of 
course  there  is  a 
statue  of  Molifere 
in     the     garden. 
Who  but  Poque- 
lin  could  be   the 
patron    saint    of 
a  retreat   found- 
ed by  Coquelin? 
The    interior     of 
the  house  is  dec- 
orated     by      M. 
Bellery  Desfon- 
taines,     and     he 
has   chosen   hap- 
pily the  subjects 
for  the  hall.    At 
one   end   an    old 
tragedian  reposes, 
while  opposite  is 
•coQUBLiN  an      old      come- 

iiiery  DesfontaJDea  dienne  holding  a 

smiling  mask  while  her  own  face 
remains  melancholy.  The  kitchen 
speaks  of  good  and  plentiful  meals, 
and  is  not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  the  establishment.  The  bedrooms 
are  comfortably  and  tastefully  fur- 
nished and  though  the  house  opened 
with  not  less  than  sixty  beds  they 
were  not  sufficient  for  the  applica- 
tions that  poured  in. 

Probably  classical  and  correct  per- 
sons would  find  a  redundance  of 
ornament  in  the  gargoyles,  the  mo- 
saics, and  paintings  that  decorate  the 
"Maison  de  Retraite,"  but  it  is  a 
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gay  and  fitting  retreat  for  those  who 
have  been  the  means  of  creating 
much  gaiety;  everything  breathes  of 
life  and  joy,  and  there  is  none  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  approaching  tomb 
that  so  often  mars  the  homes  offered 
in  even  a  kindly  spirit.  After  two 
years  Coquelin's"  Maison  de  Retraite" 
is  still  in  full  swing,  and  all  who  have 
enjoyed  an  evening  with  that  delight- 
ful comedian  will  join  in  hoping  that 
its  life  may  be  long  and  prosperous. 

Probably  before  this  paragraph  is 
printed,  a  new  editor  will  have  been 
chosen  for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
The  death  of  Ferdinand  Brunctiferc 
will  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
management  of  the  greatest  literary 
review  in  the  world.  M.  Brunetifere 
was  a  reactionary,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  successor  will  not 
share  his  views  in  this  regard.  Curi- 
ously enough,  what  is  apparently 
Brunetifere's  last  contribution  to  litera- 


ture appears  in  an  Ameri- 
can book — the  volume  on 
Balzac  in  the  French  Men 
of  Letters  series,  published 
by  Messrs.  Lippincott.  An 
admirable  study  it  is  of 
the  greatest  of  French 
novelists.  Brunetifere  was 
bom  at  Toulon  on  the 
19th  of  July,  1849,  and  was 
educated  at  Marseilles  and 
Paris.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy, 
and  his  book,  "The 
Naturalistic  Novel,"  was 
crowned  by  that  august 
body. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
has  recently  spoken  of 
the  drama  in  America. 
Anything  that    Mr.   Jones 

has  to  say  on  this  subject 
is  interesting  because  he 
knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  His  recent  article 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
has  attracted  more  or  less 
attention,  and  now  he  has 
written  another  one  for  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  parts  of  which  have 
been  widely  quoted  over  here.  He 
thinks  that  a  crj'ing  need  of  this 
country  is  a  school  of  acting.  That,  I 
believe,  is  what  Mr.  Conried  proposes 
to  have  connected  with  the  New  Thea- 
tre. But  who  is  to  be  the  instructor? 
Not  Mr.  Conned,  let  us  hope.  Mr. 
Jones  speaks  pleasantly  of  the  stock 
companies  in  various  American 
cities.  These,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
schools  of  acting.  Most  of  our  well- 
known  actors  and  actresses  got  their 
training  in  stock  companies;  and 
there  is  no  blotter  place.  I  heard  the 
late  Dion  Boucicault  make  this  re- 
mark with  much  emphasis  in  an 
address  he  delivered  on  acting  many 
years  ago.  "This  place,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  stage  on  which  he 
stood,  "is  the  school  for  acting. 
Let  those  who  wish  to  become  actors 
begin  right  here,  at  the  bottom,  and 
work  up.  It  is  better  than  all  the 
'schools'  in  the  world." 


In  speaking  of  the  recent  Ashwell- 
Anglin  performance  of  "Mrs.  Dane's 
Defence,"  Mr.  Jones  praises  the 
American  actress  for  her  comedy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Miss  Anglin 
is  everj^  bit  as  good  in  comedy  as  she 
is  in  emotion,  and  I  hope  that  the 
next  play  that  she  gets  will  give  her 
an  opportunity  to  show  what  she 
can  do  as  a  comedienne.  Mr.  Jones 
comphments  our  audiences  on  their 
good  manners.  If  they  do  not  hke 
a  play,  he  says,  they  neither  hiss  nor 
"boo";  they  quietly  leave  the  theatre, 
or  patiently  sit  through  the  per- 
formance, and  even  call  the  actors 
before  the  footlights  at  the  end. 
But  they  don't  go  again,  nor  do  they 
tell  their  friends  to  go.  This  sure- 
ly is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
brutal   English   way  of   "booing"   a 


play   and    insulting   the    actors   and 
the  playwright. 

cxe 

Mrs.  Fiske  is  another  of  our  ver- 
satile actresses.  She  is  as  good  in 
comedy  as  she  is  in  emotional  rflles. 
Her  new  play,  "The  New  York  Idea," 
is  a  comedy,  and  nothing  could  be 
less  like  her  "Leah  Kleschna  "  than 
is  her  impersonation  of  tlie  divorced 
woman  in  love  with  her  divorced 
husband.  Mr.  Langdon  Mitchell  has 
made  a  striking  play,  and  on  rather 
coarse  lines.  It  is  full  of  a  certain 
sort  of  wit,  and  he  hits  the  American 
idea,  which  is  what  he  calls  divorce, 
with  a  bladder  rather  than  a  bludgeon. 

The  little  girl  who  was  the  original 
of  Dickens's   "Little  Dorrit"  is  still 
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living  in  England.  She  is  a  Mrs. 
Mar>'  Ann  Cooper,  and  she  hves  at 
Southgate.  Mrs.  Cooper  is  now  in 
her  ninety- fifth  year.  The  London 
Chronicle  representative  describes  her 
as  "the  daintiest,  prettiest  little  old 
lady  who  has  ever  been  carved  in 
marble  or  painted  on  canvas."     The 


fortunately,  this  is  an  exceptional 
group  of  buildings.  In  the  distance 
we  see  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
tower,  and  just  below  it  the  Appel- 
late Court;  in  the  foreground  is  Dr. 
Parkhurst's  church.  The  church  and 
the  tower  were  both  designed  by  the 
late  Stanford  White:  the  latter  was 
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old  lady  had  been  out  all  day  and 
was  tired,  so  she  had  not  much  to 
say  to  her  interviewer.  She  had 
very  little  to  say  about  Dickens, 
though  she  remembered  him  well  and 
revered  his  memory. 

<xe 

If  all  New  York  were  as  architect- 
urally beautiful  as  is  this  bit  of  the 
east  side  of  Madison  Square,  there 
would    be    no    fault    to    find.     Un- 


the  scene  of  his  tragic  taking-off.  The 
view  from  the  point  at  which  this 
photograph  was  taken  will  be  partly 
obscured,  before  long,  by  the  forty- 
eight-story  Renaissance  tower  of  a  life- 
insurance  company's  building. 


No  matter  how  good  repubhcans  we 
may  be,  we  all  like  to  see  royalty  not 
only    in  full  dress   but  in   tmdress; 


and  in  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge's 
letters  and  diaries  we  get  glimpses 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  other  members 
of  the  royal  family  as  they  appeared 
to  their  relations.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  was  a  cousin  of  the  Queen, 
and  bom  in  the  same  year,  but  out- 
lived her  by  a  few  years.  He  also 
outlived  his  wife,  Mrs.  FitzGeorge, 
as  she  was  called,  by  a  few  years, 
after  a  long  and  happy  married  life. 
The  stage  seems  to  have  peculiar 
matrimonial  attractions  for  English 
Royalty  as  we^ll  as  the  nobility.  Mrs. 
FitzGeorge  was  an  actress  of  great 
beauty  and  charm  and  unusual  intel- 
ligence. Her  marriage  to  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  was,  of  course,  a 
moi^anatic  one.  but  it  was  none  the 
less  happy  for  that.  The  Duke, 
while    he    was   willing   to   ser\'e    his 


country  and  sacrifice  himself  in  a 
public  way,  did  not  believe  that  the 
nation  had  any  right  to  interfere 
with  his  private  life.  He  abhorred 
marriages  "by  arrangement"  and 
only  believed  in  those  of  affection. 
And  who  shall  say  that  he  was  not 
right? 

tat 

My  congratulations  to  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein.  I  like  his  pluck  in  starting 
an  opera  house  of  his  own,  for  the 
Manhattan,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
entirely  a  one-man  affair.  No  board 
of  directors,  with  millions  behind 
them,  are  ready  to  stand  by  Mr. 
Hammerstein.  He  built  and  equipped 
his  opera  house  himself;  he  engaged 
his  singers;  he  alone  sowed  the  seed, 
and  he  alone  will  reap  the  harvest. 


And  I  hops  it  will  be  a  big  one.  He 
has  shown  unusual  sagacity  in  the 
selection  of  his  singers  and  the  leader 
of  his  orchestra.  The  latter,  Signor 
Campanini,  a  brathsr  of  the  famous 
tenor,  to  ray  way  of  thinking  has  no 
rival  as  a  wielder  of  the  baton.  All 
of  Mr.  Hammers tein's  principal  singers 
are  exceptionally  good.  His  chorus 
is  not  only  satisfactory  as  to  voice 
but  as  to  appearance;  and  altogether 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  attend  the  per- 
formance at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House.  It  reminds  me  of  the  old 
days  when  the  Academy  of  Music 
was  in  its  prime;  when  the  greatest 
singers  of  the  world  stood  before 
the  footlights  in  that  famous  old 
temple  of  music.     There  is  something 


intimate  about  the  Manhattan  that 
the  Metropolitan  lacks.  The  Metro- 
poHtan  Opera  House  is  a  great  show, 
and,  unquestionably,  it  has  an  array 
of  fine  singers;  but  I  must  confess  to 
a  weakness  for  the  Manhattan, — 
perhaps  because  I  have  a  weakness 
for  Italian  opera. 

M 

Speaking  of  opera  reminds  me  of 
Mr.   Conned,  who,  I   see   it  is   now 

definitely  settled,  will  be  the  director 
of  the  New  Theatre.  To  my  mind  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Conried  is  to  direct 
the  fortunes  of  that  house  detracts 
very  much  from  its  value  and  its 
interest.  If  the  New  Theatre  is  to  be 
what  its  founders  claim,  if  it  is   to 


Ftom  pholognph  by  Vu  dcr  V/tydt 

PORTBAIT    OF    A    YOUNG    MAN,    BY    HOLBEIN 

RECCOtljF  icqulnd  by    ihe   MccrnpoUun    Miueum   g{  An 


encourage  the  American  dramatist. 
to  develop  the  American  actor,  I 
cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Conned  is 
the  man  for  the  directorship.  Mr. 
Conried  may  be  an  American  citizen, 
but  he  is  not  an  American  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  and  I  don't  see 
how  he  can  judge  American  plays. 
He  produced  good  plays  at  the  Irving 
Place  Theatre — there  is  no  doubt 
about  that;  but  they  had  already 
made  successes  in  Germany.  He 
did  not  discover  them  himself,  nor 
did  he  develop  the  actors.     He  en- 


<    HOHENLOHE 

gaged  actors  who  had  already  won 
their  spurs.  I  think  that  the  New 
Theatre  people  might  have  done 
better,  and  I  am  not  the  only  person 
who  thinks  so. 


A  portrait  of  Mr.  Howells  is  its 
own  excuse  for  being,  especially  when, 
like  the  latest  (page  592).  it  is  a  good 
one.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  book  he  holds  in  his  hand. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  one  that  he  is  reading 
or  means  to  read,  but   there   is   an 


Counoy  of  B.  W.  Huebuh 


expression  around  his  mouth  that 
expresses  interest.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  a  book  written  in  the  pages  of 
which  Mr.  Howells  could  not  find 
something  to  attract  his  attention. 

One  of  the  latest  acquisitions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is  a 
portrait  by  Holbein,  which  represents 
a  young  man  of  the  period,  presumably 
one  of  wealth  and  fashion.  He  wears 
a  black  waistcoat  with  bright  green 
reverse,  while  on  his  left  arm  is 
thrown  a  crimson  cloak  trimmed 
with  dark  green  braid.  The  picture 
is  painted  in  oils  upon  paper,  which 
is  unusual,  experts  say,  but  not  un- 
known in  Holbein's  earlier  work. 
The  date  of  this  picture  is  1517,  and 
it  was  painted  when  the  artist  was 
twenty  years  of  age ;  which  shows 
that  young  men  were  doing  things  in 
1517  as  actively  as  they  are  in  1907. 
tXC 

Mr.  M.  S.  Levussove  has  discovered 
a  new  artist  in  the  Ghetto  of  New 
York.  Ephraim  Mose  Lilien  is  the 
name  of  the  young  man  to  whose  work 


Mr.  Levussove  has  devoted  a  small 
volume.  The  artist's  work  is  in  line 
and  shows  a  good  deal  of  cleverness. 
It  does  not  strike  a  particularly  origi- 
nal note,  though  it  is  rather  weird  and 
fantastic. 


Here  is  a  portrait  of  Prince  von 
Hohenlohe,  ex-Chancellor  of  Ger- 
many, whose  "  Memoirs"  have  made 
the  greatest  sensation  of  any  book 
published  during  the  past  year.  The 
American  edition  of  this  book  was 
translated  from  the  unexpurgated 
German  edition,  so  none  of  the  sensa- 
tions will  be  lost  to  American  readers. 

cxe 

A  popular  writer  once  said  to  me 
that  she  wished  that  editors  would 
not  express  regret  when  they  return 
a  manuscript.  She  seemed  to  think 
that  it  was  sarcasm  on  their  part; 
that  if  they  regretted  it.  why  should 
they  do  it?  There  are  many  reasons, 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  an 
editor  should  not  say  "The  editor 
regrets,"  etc.  The  editor  does  regret. 
The  editor  regrets  that  he  has  not 
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found  an  article  or  a  story  that  he 
wants;  he  regrets  that  the  writer  is 
going  to  be  disappointed  by  the 
return  of  his  or  her  manuscript. 
Regrets,  it  seems  to  me,  are  in  order. 
What  would  an  author  think  if  an 
editor  said  "I  don't  want  your  old 
manuscript"?  And  yet  that  is  what 
an  editor  often  feels  like  saying. 
Editors  have  their  troubles  as  well 
as  authors.  Authors  complain  be- 
cause their  manuscripts  are  returned 
with  a  printed  slip  of  rejection.  If 
these  authors  were  editors,  if  they  re- 
ceived several  hundred  manuscripts 
a  week,  they  would  know  that  it 
is  impossible  to  write  a  letter  with 
each  one  that  is  returned.     And  I  may 


say  that  999  are 
returned  out  of 
every  1000.  It 
would  be  an  abso- 
lute impossibility 
for  an  editor  to 
write  a  letter  with 
every  manuscript 
that  he  returns. 
When  an  author 
writes  a  letter  with 
a  manuscript,  the 
editor  does  his  best 
to  write  a  letter  in 
reply ;  but  when  an 
author  in  an  en- 
tirely business  way 
simply  encloses 
name  and  address, 
with  no  letter  of 
any  sort,  the  editor 
feels  quite  at  liber- 
ty to  return  the 
manuscript  with  a 
printed  form  of  de- 
clination. I  should 
like  every  author 
who  complains  of 
the  way  of  editors 
to  be  an  editor  for 
a  little  while,  and 
see  if  he  would  not 
resort  to  labor-sav- 
ing devices. 

What  a  pity  it  is 
that  Mr.  Herbert 
Paul's  "Queen  Anne:  Her  Life  and 
Times"  is  published  in  so  expensive 
a  volume.  While  $35  is  not  a 
prohibitorj'  price  to  the  few,  it  is  to 
the  many.  The  beauty  of  this  book  is 
not  confined  to  its  illustrations,  though 
it  is  published  as  an  art  book,  but  lies 
also  in  the  letter-press.  Mr.  Paul  has 
had  an  unusually  attractive  subject 
and  he  has  made  the  most  of  it.  It 
is  seldom  that  one  finds  a  book  that 
is  designed  more  for  art-lovers  than 
for  lovers  of  literature  so  admirably 
written  as  this. 

<^ 

Italy  seems  to  be  getting  an  unusual 
amount   of   attention   from   authors 
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FACSIMILE  OP  A  LETTER  FROM  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW  (sce  page  598) 


and  illustrators  of  late.  Not  only 
are  books  already  published,  such 
as  Symonds's  volumes  on  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  much  sought  after,  but 
new  books,  such  as  Mrs.  Champney*s 
"Italian  Villas,"  Selwyn  Brinton's 
*'The  Italian  Renaissance,"  and 
**  Italian  Days  and  Ways"  by  Anne 
Hollingsworth  Wharton. 


One  of  the  most  attractive  books 
on  Italy  is  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Peixotto*s 
'*By  Italian  Seas."  Mr.  Peixotto 
has  the  advantage  of  being  his  own 
illustrator.  He  is  a  past  master  of 
the  pen,  both  as  an  mstrument  of 
writing  and  of  drawing.  While  his 
book  is  very  far  from  being  a  guide- 
book, still  I  would  recommend  it  to 
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any  one  who  wants  to  visit  out-of-the- 
way  places  in  Italy.  He  recommends 
little  inns  instead  of  big  hotels,  and 
this  is  why  he  recommends  them: 

Army  officers,  visiting  barristers,  railway 
engineers,  and  well-to-do  farmers  form 
an  exacting  clientele,  and  it  so  happens 
that  in  these  humble  inns  the  traveller 
finds  himself  so  well  cared  for,  so  interested 
in  the  intimate  insight  he  gets  into  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  the  country,  that 
he  is  indeed  loath  to  return  to  larger  centres. 

Jif 

Of  all  the  books  written  against  an 
Italian  background  within  recent  years 
where  will  you  find  one  to  compare 
with  Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller's  "The  Che- 
valier of  Pensieri  Vani"?  This  book 
will  never  find  itself  among  the  **  six 
best  sellers**  or  the  sixty  best  sellers, 
but  the  judicious  will  read  and  reread 
it  when  the  "best  sellers"  of  to-day 
are  ground  into  pulp  on  which  to 
print  the  "best  sellers  "  of  to-morrow. 

If 

Apropos  of  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Longfellow  it  is 
interesting  to  read  this  letter  written 
to  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Critic 
who  is  now  one  of  the  editors  of 
Putnam's.  Mr.  Longfellow  meant 
all  that  he  said  in  this  letter:  he 
was  writing  less  and  less  and  he  soon 
stopped  writing  altogether.  When 
Mr.  Longfellow  spoke  of  the  younger 
writers  he  referred  to  Howells  and 
James  and  Aldrich.  Alas  and  alack! — 
Howells  is  now  in  his  seventieth 
year,  James  in  his  sixty-fourth,  while 
Aldrich  has  just  celebrated  his  seven- 
tieth birthday ;  and  yet  to  those  of  us 
who  knew  them  as  young  men  then, 
they  are  young  men  to-day,  with 
Aldrich  the  youngest  of  them  all. 

Longfellow  was  one  of  the  earliest 
contributors  to  the  first  series  of 
Putnam's  Monthly.  His  fine  poem, 
"  The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports," 
written  in  October,  1852,  apropos  of 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
September  13,  appeared  in  Putnam* s 
for  January,  1853 — the  initial  number 
of  the  magazine. 


With  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Bell  NichoUs,  the  husband  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  the  last  link  between 
that  famous  novelist  and  the  pres- 
ent day  is  broken.  Mr.  Clement  K. 
Shorter, the  biographer  of  the  Brontes, 
in  a  recent  interview  says  of  Mr. 
NichoUs: 

He  was  so  modest  and  retiring  that  of 
late  years  no  photograph  of  him  has  been 
taken.  When  I  was  preparing  "Charlotte 
Bronte  and  Her  Circle"  he  allowed  me  to 
send  a  photographer  to  photograph  all  his 
relics  and  the  house,  but  he  absolutely  re- 
fused to  have  his  own  portrait  taken.  He 
was  very  sensitive  in  his  old  age,  and  lived 
a  retired  life  with  his  second  wife,  who, 
now  eighty  years  old,  survives  him. 

Mr.  Nicholls  was  the  curate  of  the  parish 
of  which  Charlotte  Bronte's  father  was 
rector,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
Mr.  Bronte  was  very  much  opposed  to  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  and  his  curate. 
About  this  episode  Mr.  Nicholls  said 
nothing.  He  declined  to  be  interviewed 
or  to  be  brought  into  any  controversy. 
And  he  was  right. 

*'He  hated  publicity,"  says  Mr.  Shorter, 
"and,  above  all  things,  viewed  the  attempt 
to  pierce  the  veil  of  his  married  life  with 
almost  morbid  detestation.  Who  shall  say 
that  he  was  not  right,  and  that  his  retire- 
ment for  more  than  forty  years  from  the 
whole  region  of  controversy  has  not 
abundantly  justified  itself?" 

at 

The  portrait  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
by  George  Richmond,  which  hung  in 
the  farmhouse  at  Banagher,  in  the 
west  of  Ireland,  where  Mr.  Nicholls 
has  lived  for  the  last  forty  years, 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  bequeathed 
to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in 
London. 

Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts's  latest  book 
is  called  **My  Garden."  Before  he 
published  it  he  told  a  friend  that  he 
was  writing  it,  and  the  friend  pro- 
posed that  he  name  it  "The  Garden 
of  Eden/* 


CHARLES  R  BROWNE  (-ARTEMUS  WARD") 

THE  TRIBUTE  OF  A  FRIEND  AND  FELLOW-TOWNSMAN 

By  Enoch  Knight 


THE  following  epitaph,  written 
by  the  genial  humorist's 
mother,  one  may  read  on  a 
marble  slab  in  the  little  cemetery  at 
Waterford,  Oxford  County,  Maine, — 
'*  Water-ford  near  Rum-ford,"  as  he 
used  to  call  it,  "the  little  village  that 
nestled  amongst  the  hills,  and  never 
did  any  thing  but  nestle." 

"Rest,  loved  one,  rest." 


CHARLES  F.  BROWNE 

Known  to  the  World  as 

"  Artemus  Ward  " 

Died  in  Southampton,  Eng., 

March  6,  1867, 

Aged  33  Years. 

His  name  will  live  as 
A  sweet  and  unfading  recollection. 

It  is  a  charming  spot  where  lie 
the  remains  of  Charles  Farrar  Browne, 
looking  out  upon  the  little  lake,  and 
hard  by  the  edge  of  a  beech  and 
maple  wood. 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made. 


Bom  in  the  same  neighborhood 
myself,  and  all  the  scenes  of  his  early 
life  being  as  dear  and  familiar  to  me 
as  the  songs  of  the  birds  or  the  crests 
of  the  bordering  hills,  it  has  seemed 
partly  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  privilege 
and  pleasure,  to  add  my  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  his  career  has 
called  forth. 

Even  to  those  who  knew  him  in- 
timately throughout,  his  real  life 
seems  to  have  begun  just  where  the 
great  world  first  heard  of  him,  on 
his  early  pilgrimage  westward.  Major 
Armstrong  tells  how  the  green  youth 
of  twenty- three,  in  long  linen  duster 
came  to  him  in  1857,  in  the  little  city 
of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  wanted  to  set 
type  on  the  only  newspaper  in  town; 
how  he  took  him  into  the  hotel  and 
gave  him  his  first  leisurely  meal  for 
many  a  day ;  how  he  *'set  locals  out  of 
his  head"  for  four  dollars  a  week, 
till  Riley  put  him  on  the  local  staff 
of  the  Toledo  Commercial,  and  paid 
him  the  munificent  stipend  of  a  dollar 
a  day.  Here  his  witticisms  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Gray,  the  veteran 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer, 
and  to  that  city  the  young  journalist 
went,  and  soon  found  fame  and  the 
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beginning  of  good  fortune.  In  fact, 
Cleveland  was  always  more  a  home 
to  him  than  any  other  place,  and 
to  this  day  one  can  learn  from  the 
lips  of  many  warm  and  willing 
witnesses  with  what  peculiar  pride 
and  affection  his  memory  is  cherished 
there.  The  rickety  chair  and  the  old 
pine  table  he  used  in  the  Plaindealer 
office  are  preserved  with  great  care 
in  the  Western  Reserve  Historical 
Society. 

The  **show"  had  taken  possession 
of  him  from  his  very  boyhood,  and 
showmen  were  always  his  admiration. 
**Artemus  Ward,'*  the  showman  he 
clothed  with  flesh  and  blood  early  in 
his  Plaindealer  work,  was  a  faithful 
development  and  no  accident.  The 
*'3  moral  bares*'  were  born  of  the 
same  idea  that  evolved  the  caravan  of 
the  boy  of  ten,  in  his  little  Oxford 
County  home,  in  which  his  mother's 
cow,  decked  with  fancy  bedquilt,  was 
the  elephant. 

After  nearly  three  years  in  Cleve- 
land, he  went  to  New  York  to  assist 
in  the  making  of  Vanity  Fair.  But 
in  all  this  time  his  fragmentary  news- 
paper work  was  only  preparatory  to 
entering  upon  a  career  that  had  been 
the  dream  of  his  life.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  nearly  all  his  newspaper 
friends  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose  to  attempt  lecturing.  Major 
Bone,  so  long  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Plaittdealery  having  once  got 
hold  of  a  string  of  matter  that  ap- 
peared to  have  been  put  together 
for  use  on  the  platform,  made  a 
personal  appeal  to  Browne  to  give 
up  the  ventiu'e,  as  it  was  sure  to  be  a 
sorry  failure.  But  he  was  persistent, 
even  stubborn  in  his  purpose,  though 
always  amiably  so,  whereas  in  other 
things  he  had  been  vacillating  and 
inconstant.  He  had  heard  his  say- 
ings retailed  in  minstrel  halls  and 
elsewhere,  and  if  they  were  good,  if 
they  were  merchandise,  why  should 
he  not  come  to  his  own,  since  he  was 
poor.'* 

The  public  is  tolerably  familiar  with 
his  first  ventures,  "Ghosts,"  "Sixty 
Minutes  in  Africa"  and  "The  Babes 
in  the  Wood."     He  was  determined 


to  lecture,  and  on  a  plan  of  his  own — 
a  plan  it  took  some  time  and  money  to 
carry  out.  It  was  the  golden  age  of 
the  platform,  but  there  had  never 
been  a  humorous  lecturer,  in  any 
broad  sense.  To  entertain,  with  pure 
frolic,  audiences  thus  educated,  was 
indeed  an  audacious  undertaking. 
But  Artemus  never  seemed  to  have 
the  slightest  doubt  of  his  success, 
which  shows  how  completely  he  had 
mastered  the  subject.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  his  California  trip, 
that  his  full  ideal  was  to  be  realized — 
a  lecture  that  should  have  a  thread 
of  narrative,  or  a  series  of  pictures, 
or  both,  which  he  could  use  as  the 
framework  of  his  incomparable  fun. 

In  more  ways  than  one  the  Cali- 
fornia journey  proved  of  great  con- 
sequence. His  reception  all  along 
the  route  was  wonderfully  cordial. 
In  Virginia  City,  the  miners  took 
charge  of  his  lecture,  refusing  to  have 
tickets  sold,  but  invited  in  the 
crowd,  and  then  a  committee  passed 
among  the  audience  and  collected, 
as  Hingston,  his  manager  told  me, 
nearly  twelve  hundred  dollars,  mostly 
in  dust  and  nuggets.  One  hat  broke 
through  with  its  load  of  gold.  Every- 
body wanted  to  see  the  tenderfoot 
who,  on  being  requested  to  reply  by 
wire  what  he  would  take  for  forty 
nights  in  California,  instantly  an- 
swered, "Brandy  and  water."  His 
wit  was  as  quick  as  his  kindliness  and 
humor  were  lovable. 

But  this  terribly  trying  trip  in 
"the  little  den  on  wheels,"  as  he 
called  the  overland  stage,  brought  on 
a  serious  illness  upon  his  return  by 
way  of  Utah;  and  yet,  as  has  been 
hinted,  it  all  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  bits  of  good  fortune. 
His  enforced  stay  among  the  Mor- 
mons gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  inside  history  and  working 
of  their  institution,  and  thus  fur- 
nished him — ^what  he  had  so  long 
desired, — the  subject  of  an  illustrated 
lecture.  In  those  days  this  meant 
a  magic-lantern,  a  panorama,  or 
other  series  of  actual  pictures,  in- 
stead of  the  modern  stereopticon. 
On  arriving  again  in  New  York  he 


at  once  set  about  his  ideal  plan,  and 
was  soon  "on  the  road"  with  the  most 
unique  entertainment  ever  offered  to 
the  public. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  meeting 
him  in  Baltimore  in  the  following 
winter,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  when 
he  was  giving  his  new  Mormon 
lecture  in  the  quaint  old  Maryland 
Institute.  I  had  not  seen  hira  for 
three  years,  and  his  first  greeting  was 
to  thrust  into  my  hand  the  program 
of  his  lecture,  and  a  ticket  inscribed, 
"Admit  the  bearer  and  ONE  wife." 
This  ticket,  the  program,  and  auto- 
graph on  an  invitation  to  admit 
all  my  acquaintances,  together  with 
woodcuts  of  the  lectures,  and  other 
mementoes  of  my  old  friend,  gathered 
later,  I  keep  among  my  treasures. 

From  this  time  until  the  date  of  his 
leaving  for  England,  in  the  summer 
of  1866,  I  had  great  opportunities 
to  observe  and  study  him.  There 
was  something  very  fascinating  in  his 
presence.  Never  was  a  man  more 
misunderstood.  He  had  not  one 
trace  of  coarseness  or  real  awkward- 
ness. Though  far  from  handsome,  he 
had  a  fine,  lithe  figure,  with  smooth, 
light  hair,  teeth  white  and  delicate, 


and  the  most  beautiful  hands.  His 
voice  was  peculiarly  soft,  and  his 
whole  demeanor  was  that  of  a  well- 
bred,  sensitive,  and  modest  gentle- 
man. Even  his  most  intimate  friends 
could  hardly  understand  why  nothing 
of  the  clown  ever  cropped  out  in 
facial  or  bodily  contortion,  when  he 
was  saying  his  odd  things;  but  surely 
it  never  did,  and  his  perfect  poise  and 
gravity  on  these  occasions  no  one 
who  knew  him  can  ever  forget.  It 
is  not  strange  that  the  great  public 
always  thought  of  him  beforehand 
as  a  bumptious  and  rather  uncouth 
specimen  of  the  travelling  showman 
and  the  husband  of  "Betsy  Jane"; 
and  their  disappointment  on  seeing 
him  added  greatly  to  the  amusement 
of  his  entertainment.  A  London  re- 
porter relates  that  when  he  made 
his  appearance  in  the  evening  on 
the  stage,  a  large  part  of  the  audience, 
that  had  never  seen  hira,  supposed 
that  he  was  the  well-behaved  manager, 
who  had  come  out  to  make  some 
preliminary  announcement.  But  the 
fact  is  that  Artemus  Ward  had  no 
trace  of  local  coloring  or  local  pre- 
judice, nor  was  his  speech  marked 
by  a  single  provincialism.  He  was 
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a  cosmopolitan  gentleman  in  every 
relation  of  life.  And  this  was  the 
main  secret  of  the  power  he  had 
over  his  audiences — that  they  at 
once  saw  he  was  not  to  attempt  to 
amuse  them  by  antics,  but  by  quietly 
saying  things  worth  saying.  And 
half  the  fun  of  the  entertainment 
lay  in  the  successive,  or  rather 
cumulative,  bursts  of  laughter  that 
followed  his  best  points.  The  bright 
few  were  ready  to  laugh  on  the  in- 
stant; then  a  slower  section  of  the 
audience  would  ** catch  on,"  and  at 
length  all  would  be  tumult  for  minutes 
together. 

The  program  of  this  Mormon  lec- 
ture, precisely  the  same  in  England 
as  here,  was  a  wonderful  creation. 
The  very  music  in  it  showed  the 
genius  of  the  artist.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  the  community  was  surfeited 
with  sentimental  songs,  and  these 
wereimitatedand  paraphrased  by  him, 
one  of  the  pieces  being  entitled  **  Dear- 
est Whenest  Thou  Slumberest  Dostest 
Thou  Dreamest  of  Me.?'*  Another 
was  "Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb  (with 
Mint  Sauce)."  Perhaps  the  one  that 
elicited  the  most  applause  was  the 
hit  at  the  chaps  who  had  gone  North 
to  evade  the  draft  and  were  over 
the  line  in  the  Dominion;  ** Mother 
is  the  Battle  Over,  and  Can  I  Safely 
Return  from  Canada.'*"  And  yet 
Artemus  was  not  a  frivolous,  or  at 
least  a  shallow  person.  He  had  a  deep 
and  appreciative  sentiment.  More 
than  this,  he  had  an  innate  delicacy 
and  pride,  and  it  was  because  of  these 
that  he  detested  shallowness  and 
dishonesty.  It  was  because  he  had 
real  sentiment  that  he  ridiculed  gush. 
He  was  up  to  the  intellectual  stand- 
ard of  his  audiences.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  he  was  in  any  way  an 
inferior  man.  He  knew  men,  and 
he  knew  public  affairs  correctly  and 
thoroughly.  One  of  his  English 
critics  has  said  of  him  that  he  knew 
as  much  about  England  as  most 
Englishmen  knew;  and  *'to  him  the 
Tower  of  London  was  the  history 
of  England  in  stone  and  mortar." 

I  saw  him  for  the  last  time  on  the 
eve    of    his    departure    for    London, 


where  he  was  to  face  a  critical  and 
expectant  public  in  the  world's  me- 
tropolis. He  never  seemed  to  doubt 
the  entire  safety  of  this  venture, 
and  was  as  gleeful  as  a  child  over  the 
prospect.  Exactly  as  he  had  planned 
it,  he  delivered  his  opening  lecture, 
on  November  13,  1866,  in  Egyptian 
Hall,  which  had  been  made  famous 
by  many  literary  talkers.  Artists, 
actors,  club  men — the  representatives 
of  all  social  and  literary  London, — 
were  there,  by  invitation,  the  paying 
public  not  being  admitted.  On  this 
first  night,  as  I  have  said,  he  gave  his 
lecture  on  the  Mormons.  There  was 
the  little  "picture  shop,"  with  its 
central  curtain  of  green  baize,  the 
piano  hidden  from  view,  some  pictures 
to  be  unrolled,  a  few  of  them  good, 
but  most  of  them  bad;  while  the  music 
was  what  the  lecturer's  whim  might 
suggest. 

When  at  the  last  moment  a  spare 
figure,  in  evening  dress,  holding  in 
his  delicate,  handsome  hand  the 
dainty  little  riding  whip  to  point 
out  the  details  of  his  pictures,  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  in  front  of  the 
curtain,  there  was  a  momentary 
feeling  of  depression  and  disappoint- 
ment, a  sense  of  pending  failure.  But 
this  was  relieved  when  Artemus 
began,  in  that  quiet,  quaint  way  that 
no  man  has  ever  equalled,  and  no 
man  can  half  represent — hesitating, 
and  even  apparently  stammering  and 
blushing  just  a  little,  in  his  effort 
to  say  the  exact  and  conscientious 
thing;  seemingly  so  diffident  as  to  be- 
come wholly  confused  and  incapable 
of  getting  back  to  what  he  had 
started  out  to  say. 

I  hope  my  little  picture  shop  will  please 
you.  The  pictures  are  by  some  of  the 
oldest  masters  I  could  find.  I  am  not  an 
artist  myself,  but  I  have  always  been  more 
or  less  mixed  up  with  art.  Once  a  sculpist 
wanted  to  make  a  bust  of  me,  but  I  was 
too  modest  to  let  him  do  it.  I  knew 
everybody  would  want  one,  and  it  would 
get  very  trying  to  be  constantly  meeting 
everywhere  the  educated  classes  taking 
busts  of  me  to  their  families. 

And   then   he   told   a  roimdabout 
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MARYLAND   INSTITUTE,     BALTIMORE, 

voarrmsLY  vor  fottb  nzohts  obxt, 

WAdaeaday,  Thiinday,  Friday,' and  8ttaiday,F«l».8tIi,9t]i,  10th,  llth. 


I. 

Vhe  Masio  on  the  Grand  Piano  will  compriso  solections  (torn  "  Don  SebMtian; 
''liarj  had  a  litile  Lamb  "  (with  mint  sauce  yarUttions);  "Dearest,  wkenest  thoa  81am 
berest  doetest  thoa  dreamest  of  me  1 "  "  Dear  Mother,  iSre  Come  Homo  to  Die  by  request ;' 
aod  the  entirely  new  Opera  of  "  Faast.^' 
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A  light  and  aiiy  Preamble  b^  the  Lectarer,  with  some  jokds.     (N.  B.— Abtbmus 
Wabd  will  call  on  dtiiens  at  their  priYato  residences  and  explain  these  jokes,  it  necessarj.) 


UL 


At  Sea.— 'The  Steamer  Ariel.  Disifraoefal  treatdiont  of  the  passengers,  who  are 
obMged  to  go  forward  to  smoke  pipes,  while  the  steamer  herself  is  allowed  two  Smoke 
Pipes  ami4-ships.  Isthmus  of  Panama.  IftterestUig  interriew  with  Old  Panama  himself, 
wbor  makes  all  the  hats.    Old  Pai|  is  a  likely  sort  of  man. 

IT. 

The  Land  of  Cold.— San  Frandsoo.  Ciiy  with  a  TigUant  gOTemment.— 
Miners  allowed  to  vote.  Old  inhabitants  to  rich  that  they  hayeiegs  with  golden  calyes  to 
them- 

T. 

WaShOOf  the  Land  of  Silver.— Oood  qoarters  to  be  feond  there.  Flay- 
fol  popnlation,  fond  of  high-low-jack  and  homicide.  Siiter  Ijing  around  loose.  Thefts 
jof  It  termed  silyer-guilt. 

TX. 

The  Deserty— In  the  act  of  howling.  Wild  Goats  abound  on  the  De9e(t,boweyer. 
Their  Kids  are  white,  and  Artemns  Ward  will  wear  a  pair  of  them. 

TIL 

Great  Salt  Lake  Cityp^A  BlM's-eye  yiew,  with  some  entirelj  serious  da* 
scriptiye  talk. 


The  West  Side  of  Main  Street.— The  Salt  Lake  Hotel,  &e.     Stage 
un  corns  in  from  its  oyerlaad  i^ate  and. retreat  from  the  Indians.     Temperance  House. 
0  bar  nearer  than  Salt  Lake  sand-bars.      Miners  in  shirts  like  Artemos  Ward  his  Pro- 
gramme—t^ey  are  read  and  will  wash. 


^" 


The  East  Side  of  Main  Street— The  State  House  and  thin^.— The 
Post  Office  also.  A  few  years  ago,  an  enterpnsing  Mormon  started  an  opposition  Post 
Office,  and  by  selling  three-cent  stamps  for  two  cents,  tried  to  run  the  regular  Post  Offise 
ottt  of  town.    He  IS  now  a  flourishing  Outcast  in  Pennsylyania,  and  owns  Oil  Wells. 

UL 

The  Mormon  Theatre.— By  the  kind  consent  of  Imanj  families,  Artemnf 
Ward  acted  Richard  III.  or  Old  Dick  the  Three,  at  this  Theatrefone  night,  and  so  brilliant 
was  his  success — so  grand  and  moying  was  the  impersonation,  that  an  hour  before  he  had 
fioishfld  tfiere  was  only  one  man  in  the  audience,  and  ho  would  haye  left  if  ha  had  not  |;ot 
himself  entangled  with  the  benches,  which  preyented  him  making  his  escape.  This  is  un- 
portant  if  true. 
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story  of  something  that  happened 
to  him  once  when  he  had  undertaken 
to  be  a  manager;  how  he  had  en- 
gaged a  celebrated  living  skeleton 
in  New  York  to  exhibit  in  Australia. 

He  was  a  splendid  skeleton,  one  of  the 
most  reliable  skeletons  I  had  ever  met. 
But  do  you  know  that  very  soon  after 
getting  to  sea,  that  unprincipled  creature 
began  to  eat  dreadfully?  Between  meals 
he  would  wander  around  amongst  the 
freight,  and  eat  everything  he  could  get 
his  hands  on.  He  said  he  thought  the 
salt  air  agreed  with  him !  When  we 
arrived  at  Melbourne  that  dreadful,  that 
perfidious  person  weighed  seventeen 
pounds  more  than  I  did  ! 

And  then  he  would  apologize  for  in- 
troducing the  incident,  and  thus  keep 
the  audience  waiting  by  something 
like  this,  though  never  twice  the  same: 
*'I  know  this  story  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  entertainment,  but  one 
of  the  principal  features  of  my 
entertainment  is  that  it  contains  so 
many  things  that  don't  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.**  By  this  time  the  au- 
dience would  be  alert  to  try  and 
catch  what  he  meant  by  it  all.  The 
very  next  thing  would  be  apparently 
the  most  childlike  statement  about 
his  show.  **I  always  try  to  get  the 
best  without  much  regard  to  expense. 
I  pay  my  orchestra  five  pounds  a 
week,  and  do  his  washing/'.'  Think 
of  the  audacity  of  a  man  who  could 
look  into  the  face  of  John  Bright  and 
Robert  Lowe,  who  sat  in  one  of  the 
front  rows,  and  say  such  things! 

The  lecturer  had  shrewdly  observed 
the  Mormons,  who  were  then  at 
the  height  of  their  power.  He  knew 
Brigham  Young  personally,  as  well 
as  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  always 
spoke  of  the  latter's  wives  as  the 
Queens  of  Heber.  A  considerable 
portion  of  his  lecture  was  a  very 
clever  piece  of  description,  and  some 
of  the  illustrations  from  the  panorama 
were  excellent.  But  it  was  all  only 
a  background  for  the  fun  of  the 
showman,  and  he  was  supreme  master 
of  it.  However  much  the  audience 
might  laugh,  even  to  a  tumult  of 
merriment  lasting  a  minute  or  two, 


or  perhaps  longer,  Artemus  stood 
with  the  gravest  mien  and  unmoved 
face.  He  could  not  help  laughing 
while  writing  or  planning  a  good 
thing,  but  no  necromancer  was  ever 
more  self-poised  when  he  stood  before 
his  audience.  The  greatest  fun  of  the 
whole  was  the  manipulation  of  the 
panorama  itself.  Things  would  go 
wrong  every  now  and  then,  and  the 
audience  would  fairly  scream  with 
laughter,  supposing  it  was  a  mistake ; 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact  Artemus 
was  always  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 
For  instance,  the  prairie  fire  would 
go  down  at  the  wrong  time,  and  then 
break  out  again,  when  the  scene  it 
was  to  illustrate  had  wholly  passed ; 
or  the  sick-looking  moon  would  refuse 
to  stay  down  in  the  mist ;  while  the 
lecturer  was  apparently  almost  over- 
come with  vexation  and  despair. 
Then  the  wrong  music  would  be 
played,  and  the  house  would  break 
out  into  roars  of  laughter,,  as  when 
he  touched  upon  one  really  pathetic 
recital  and  the  piano  groimd  out 
**Poor  Mary  Ann"! 

In  the  midst  of  a  really  instructive 
talk  on  the  Mormon  question,  or 
a  truly  impressive  description  of  the 
mountain  scenery  around  Salt  Lake, 
he  would  stop  as  if  a  sudden  feeling 
of  distress  had  come  over  him  which 
must  be  explained,  and  pointing  to 
an  absurd  animal  in  the  foreground 
of  a  picture  he  would  tell  the  audience 
how  he  had  always  tried  to  keep  faith 
with  them,  but  mistakes  must  some- 
times occur.  '*I  have  always  spoken 
of  this  animal  as  a  buffalo,  and  have 
always  supposed  he  was  a  buffalo, 
but  this  morning  my  artist  came  to 
me  and  said,  *Mr.  Ward,  I  can  conceal 
it  from  you  no  longer — ^that  is  a 
horse/''*  The  effect  was  simply  in- 
describable .  When  quiet  came  again , 
he  would  seemingly  become  wholly 
lost  to  everything  around  him  as  he 
described  some  absorbing  and  thrill- 
ing incident,  turning  it  into  ridicule 
the  next  minute  by  the  innocent  and 
apparently  merely  incidental  remark, 
*'I  did  not  see  this  myself,  but  I  had 
it  from  a  man  just  as  reliable  as  I 
am.*' 
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Of  a  piece  with  this  was  his  reference 
to  a  very  touching  speech  he  once 
made,  ending  by  exclaiming,  **If 
Cicero  were  alive — "  and  then  as  if 
suddenly  stricken  with  a  sharp  sense 
of  a  recent  personal  bereavement,  he 
would  add,  with  the  greatest  de- 
li berateness  and  solemnity,  "but  he  is 
not;  he  is  dead — he  is  gone  from  us." 
It  usually  took  two  or  three  minutes 
for  the  audience  to  straighten  itself 
out  after  this  scene,  but  all  the  while 
the  lecturer  stood  as  if  deprecating 
the  whole  thing  as  an  unexpected 
and  annoying  interruption. 

Humor  must  have  fact,  and  very 
familiar  fact,  as  a  basis  of  interpreta- 
tion by  grotesque  and  incongruous 
comparisons.  The  fact  and  the  whim- 
sical statement  about  it  must  have 
a  very  close  relation.  The  whole  fun 
of  the  pun  or  the  answer  to  the 
conundrum  lies  in  its  being  so  very 
easy;  so  that  he  who  keeps  nearest 
to  the  truth,  even  in  fun,  is  most 
effective.  Nobody  understood  this 
better  than  Artemus,  who  rarely  made 
a  mistake.  It  is  true  he  led  up  to  the 
joke  by  the  most  elaborate  art, — 
but  it  was  always  a  surprise  when  it 
came,  and  never  an  awkward  or  un- 
wholesome one.  Sometimes  there 
would  be  a  most  effective  and  needed 
hit  at  the  foibles  of  the  times  in 
his  little  by-plays.  As,  for  instance, 
when  he  pointed  out  how  people 
who  had  settled  a  certain  Western 
town  had  prospered,  *'I  know,'*  said 
he,  "a  young  man  who  was  the 
son  of  poor  parents,  who  had  hardly 
any  education,  who  went  there  and 
started  in  business  without  a  cent 
of  capital,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  by  just  taking  people  into 
his  confidence,  he  left  the  place 
owing  over  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars!" 

In  cold  type  there  is  nothing  very 
funny  about  this,  which  may  be  said 
of  many  things  that  have  amused  us; 
but  this  man  had  the  power,  at  any 
moment,  to  take  hold  of  an  average 
audience  and  play  with  it  till  they 
shrieked  with  laughter — a  thing  I  had 
never  seen  done  before,  and  never 
expect  to  see  again. 


I  have  described  this  particular 
entertainment  as  I  have  seen  it 
many  times,  and  as  it  has  been 
described  by  my  personal  friends  and 
in  the  public  press.  The  marvel  of 
it  is  that  it  was  such  a  success  at 
Egyptian  Hall,  before  a  matter-of- 
fact  people,  who  have  never  been 
supposed  capable  of  great  interest 
in  the  most  pronounced  types  of 
American  humor.  But  the  praise 
of  it  was  very  great,  even  from  the 
most  cautious  authorities.  I  sub- 
join the  notice  of  it  in  the  London 
Times,  on  the  morning  after  the  first 
presentation: 

Before  a  large  audience,  comprising  an 
extraordinary  number  of  literary  celebri- 
ties, Mr.  Artemus  Ward,  the  noted  Ameri- 
can humorist,  made  his  first  appearance 
here  as  a  public  lecturer  on  Tuesday 
evening.  His  very  first  sentences  and  the 
way  they  were  received  amply  sufficed  to 
prove  that  his  success  was  certain.  His 
dialect  bears  a  less  evident  mark  of  the 
Western  world  than  that  of  many 
American  actors;  but  his  jokes  are  of 
that  true  transatlantic  tjrpe  to  which 
no  nation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  States 
can  offer  any  parallel.  These  jokes  he 
lets  fall  with  an  air  of  profound  uncon- 
sciousness,— we  may  almost  say  melan- 
choly— which  is  irresistibly  droll.  And 
he  has  found  an  audience  by  whom  his 
caustic  humor  is  thoroughly  appreciated. 
Not  one  of  the  odd  pleasantries,  slipped 
out  with  such  imperturable  gravity,  misses 
its  mark,  and  scarcely  a  minute  elapses  at 
the  end  of  which  the  sedate  Artemus  is 
not  forced  to  pause  till  the  roar  of  mirth 
has  subsided;  which  shows  that  the 
Englishman,  puzzled  by  Yankee  politics, 
is  capable  of  relishing  Yankee  jokes, 
though  they  are  not  in  the  least  like  his 
own. 

After  making  several  excellent 
points  of  criticism,  all  in  words  of 
genuine  appreciation,  the  article  ends 

thus: 

We  can  therefore  state  that  the  lecture 
is  entertaining  to  such  a  degree  that,  to 
those  who  seek  amusement,  its  brevity  is 
its  only  fault;  that  it  is  wholly  free  from 
offence,     though    .the     opportunities     for 
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offence  given  by  the  subject  of  Mormonism 
are  obviously  many;  and  that  it  is  inter- 
spersed not  only  with  irresistible  jokes, 
but  with  shrewd  remarks,  proving  that 
Artemus  Ward  is  a  man  of  reflection  as 
well  as  a  consummate  humorist. 

But  the  curtain  fell  for  the  last  time 
before  his  little  '*  picture  shop"  on  the 
night  of  January  23,  1867,  the  lec- 
ture of  that  evening  being  abruptly 
broken  off  by  the  sudden  illness  of 
the  lecturer,  the  fitful  fiame  of  whose 
life  had  long  been  flickering.  Exactly 
one  month*  later  he  made  his  will, 
a  copy  of  which  lies  before  me  as  I 
write;  and  in  another  week  came  the 
end.  Never  man  had  such  friends. 
They  took  him  to  the  island  of 
Jersey  in  the  hope  that  the  sea  breezes 
might  strengthen  him,  but  it  was  too 
late.  They  started  to  take  him  back 
to  London,  but  he  could  not  bear  the 
journey  farther  than  Southampton, 
where  he  died,  on  Wednesday,  March 
6th,  at  the  age  of  thirty- three,  with 
the  regret  upon  his  lips  that  he  could 
not  look  into  his  mother's  eyes  once 
more.  To  the  very  last  his  new 
friends  were  around  him,  one  London 
club  detailing  two  of  its  members 
at  a  time  to  keep  him  company  and 
minister  to  him,  although  he  never 
knew  the  arrangement,  so  delicately 
was  it  managed;  and  when  it  was  all 
over,  they  buried  him  in  Kensal 
Green.  Afterwards  his  remains  were 
brought  back  to  his  Oxford  County 
home,  and  laid  to  rest  beside  his 
father  and  brother.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  his  mother,  too,  joined  them  in  the 
village  cemetery;  and  over  her  grave, 
when  I  last  saw  it,  the  blades  of  the 
new  grass  were  quivering  in  the 
June  sun. 

I  have  tried  to  sketch,  with  the 
help  of  notes  by  Mr.  Kingston  and 
others,  the  career  of  a  young  man 
who  was  known  to  the  world  for  less 
than  ten  years,  and  to  the  platform 
for  only  six,  yet  who  made  for  himself 
a  world-wide  fame  by  his  wit  and 
himior.  Plis  genius  is  undeniable,  and 
it  was  devoted  to  the  interpretation 
and  illumination  of  the  tenderest  and 
most  lovable  side  of  human  nature. 


How  deep  was  his  hold  upon  the 
hearts  of  his  English  friends  was 
proved  in  many  ways.  Exceptional 
courtesies  and  honors  were  shown 
him  by  literary  London.  Even  Swin- 
burne deemed  his  new  Western  ac- 
quaintance worthy  to  be  remembered 
and  celebrated  in  these  touching  lines, 
which  few  remember  now  and  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  are  not  included 
in  any  volume  : 

Is  he  gone  to  the  land  of  no  laughter, 

The  man  who  made  mirth  for  us  all? 
Proves  death  but  a  silent  hereafter 

From  the  sounds  that  delight  and  appall? 
Once  closed,  have  the  eyes  no  more  duty. 

No  more  pleasure  the  exquisite  ears? 
Has  the  heart  done  o'erflowing  with  beauty 

As  the  eyes  have  with  tears? 

Nay,  if  aught  can  be  sure,  what  is  surer. 
Than  that  earth's  good  decays  not  with 
earth? 
And  of  all  the  heart's  springs  none  are 
purer 
Than  the  spring  of  the  fountain  of  mirth. 
He  that  sounds  it  has  pierced  the  heart's 
hollows, 
The  places  where  tears  chose  to  sleep, 
For  the  foam-flakes  that  dance   in  life's 
shallows 
Are  wrung  from  life's  deep. 

He  came  with  a  heart  full  of  gladness, 

From  the  glad-hearted  land  of  the  West; 
Won   our   laughter,    but   not   with   mere 
madness, 

Spake  and  joked  with  us,  not  in  mere  jest ; 
For  the  man  in  our  heart  lingered  after, 

When  the  merriment  died  in  our  ears. 
And  those  who  were  loudest  in  laughter 

Are  silent  in  tears  ! 

I  have  avoided  any  attempt  herein 
to  write  a  mere  biographical  sketch. 
I  have  not  even  desired  to  tell  a  new 
anecdote  of  the  man,  though,  so  far 
as  I  know,  many  which  I  could  relate 
have  never  been  recorded.  But  I 
have  felt  that  not  everything  which 
has  been  said  and  thought  of  him  has 
been  appreciative  or  just;  and  so  I 
have  written  this,  my  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  humorous  literature 
of  the  country,  of  which  he  was  un- 
questionably the  best  exponent.     He 
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was  greater  than  all  our  other  humor- 
ists in  most  ways,  and  especially 
in  this:  He  was  a  natural  interpreter 
of  the  truest  type  of  distinctively 
American  humor,  and  yet  it  never 
tended  to  coarseness,  even  indirectly 
or  remotely.  He  led  a  merry  and 
somewhat  whimsical  life,  but  his 
humor  had  such  a  phase  and  such  a 
setting  that  it  at  once  enlarged  and 
illuminated  the  tender  human  side. 
He  himself  was  broader  and  manlier 
for  it  all.  It  did  not  mar  or  narrow 
him.  It  was  not  strained  or  unduly 
cultivated;  and  so  it  ministered 
naturally  and  inevitably  to  his  own 
happiness.  He  made  a  business  of 
humorous  lecturing  for  these  few 
years,  and  yet  he  was  always  some- 
thing more — at  least  to  his  friends — 
than  a  professional  funny  man.  So 
far  from  there  being  any  abnormal 
or  undue  development  of  this  phase 
of  his  mind  or  character,  his  whole 
make-up  was  sound  and  symmetrical. 
He  was  not  one  man  on  the  stage 
and  another  off.  He  was  the  same 
everywhere  and  always,  for  his  fun 
was  healthy  and  legitimate.  He 
laughed  over  his  first  squibs  in  the 
Plaindealer  office  in  Cleveland;  he 
laughed  over  the  good  things  he  had 
read  or  **  thought  up '*  in  his  boyhood; 
and  he  laughed  with  his  friends  and 
the  world  from  first  to  last,  because 
the  world  was  all  beautiful  and 
healthful  to  him.  He  never  did  a 
cheap  thing.  He  never  made  a  con- 
tortion or  a  grimace  in  his  life.  His  fun 
was  never  intermittent.  It  was  a  foun- 
tain that  never  had  to  be  forced 
but  always  bubbled.  '*You  should 
go  to  the  pantomime.  You  should 
be  made  to  laugh.  You  should  see 
Grimaldi,"  cheerily  said  old  Doc- 
tor Abernethy,  who  had  just 
come  from  the  play,  to  the  dejected- 
looking  patient  who  stood  before 
him. — "See  Harlequin!  My  God, 
Doctor,  I  am  Grimaldi,  and  I  am 
dying  from  melancholy!" — Not  so 
with  Artemus  Ward.  The  more  he 
could  make  others  laugh  the  blither 
was  he,  the  very  gravity  of  his  face 
at  times  being  the  curtain  for  his 
incomparable  fun. 


How  many  times,  since  I  deter- 
mined to  write  this  little  sketch,  has 
the  picture  of  the  old  town  where 
Artemus  was  bom  come  up  before 
me.  My  own  early  home  was  close 
by,  and  I  knew  it  as  a  schoolboy 
knows  the  picture  in  the  book  he 
daily  studies.  I  knew  all  its  people, 
young  and  old,  for  I  dwelt  among 
them,  and  taught  the  children  in 
the  schools.  There  was  the  over- 
hanging mountain  in  the  west,  that 
was  at  once  a  bulwark  and  a  shade 
for  the  one  little  street  of  the  village, 
whose  row  of  square  white  houses 
looked  out  upon  the  lake  that  washed 
the  ver\''  edges  of  their  gardens. 
There  was  the  quaint  little  church 
with  the  green  fan- windows,  where 
Parson  Douglas  preached  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  is  buried  in  its 
shadow.  There  was  the  great  white, 
house  of  the  Squire,  with  the  long  L, 
and  stable  with  green  doors,  the 
heavy  gate  posts  in  front,  and  arched 
portal  through  which  many  a  lover 
has  walked  with  the  Squire's  daugh- 
ters as  they  came  in  from  their  long 
strolls  beneath  the  winter  stars. 

There  was  the  little  white  office  of 
the  lawyer  on  the  edge  of  the  green, 
with  only  a  single  room,  whose  floor 
was  of  soft,  pale  bricks,  and  with  the 
great  flaring  fireplace,  where  more 
than  one  statesman  has  begun  his 
professional  and  political  career  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
fortune.  There  was  the  old  doctor's 
office,  precisely  like  the  other,  save 
that  it  was  painted  yellow  and  had 
a  rough  flagstone  step,  with  the  skull 
upon  the  mantel  over  the  fireplace, 
and  the  skeleton  in  the  closet  by  the 
wood  box,  where,  as  a  student,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  surgeons  of  his 
time  came  daily  from  his  home, 
three  miles  away,  and  burned  the 
old-fashioned  whale-oil  lamp  into  the 
morning  hours.  All  these  and  many 
more  familiar  pictures  come  up  to  me 
like  the  faces  of  old  friends. 

But  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  most 
potent  and  pathetic,  is  the  memory 
of  Charles  Farrar  Browne,  the  gentlest 
and  most  loyal  of  friends,  with  a 
tenderness    surpassing    the    love    of 
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woman,   whose   gifts   were   the   very  man    sensibilities,    and    who    never 

essence    and    form    of   genius,    who  consciously    laid   a  feather's    weight 

has   touched   every   note   of    pathos  of   pain   or  sorrow   on   any   human 

and    humor  in    the    gamut    of     hu-  heart. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  A  GREAT  ROCK 


A  Novel 


By  William  R.  Lighton 
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day  long,  as 
a  all  days  there, 
quor  had  flowed 
«adily  from  un- 
Liling  springs,  and 
le  crowd  assem- 
led  about  the  fort., 
Hundreds  strong, 
was  frenzied  with  its  excesses. 

It  was  a  motley  company.  On 
the  wide  sand-bench  along  the 
Platte,  below  the  fort  walls,  the 
wagons  of  the  train  were  scattprcd 
in  disorder,  near  by,  a  band  of  Sioux 
had  pitched  a  nomads'  camp  ot  hide 
tepees;  and  above,  in  the  timber 
along  the  brawling  Laramie,  was  a 
village  of  Chcyennes.  Pretense  of 
trade  had  drawn  the  savages  hither; 
but  now  that  was  forgotten,  while 
they  bore  their  part  in  the  night's 
drunken  riot — passion  that  made  the 
one  firm  link  of  kinship  between 
themselves  and  the  master-race.  For 
the  time  blood-enmity  was  drowned 
in   the    post   trader's   whiskey,    and 


Cheyennes  and  Sioux  together  mingled 
with  the  whites  in  a  brotherhood 
of  abandon  to  passionate  appetite. 
Pur  hunters  were  there  too,  come 
from  the  streams  and  forests  north, 
south,  and  west,  to  squander  six 
months'  hard  earnings  in  a  week  of 
furious  carousing.  A  company  of 
Califomians,  returning  eastward  after 
hapless  months  or  years  in  the  gold 
fields,  had  paused  to  buy  brief  for- 
gctfujness  of  their  ill  luck;  and  the 
emigrants  and  freighters  of  the  train 
were  surrendering  themselves,  reck- 
less and  care-free,  to  a  madness  of 
reaction  after  the  long,  dull  months 
of  isolation  on  the  trail.  A  stem, 
primal  morality  had  held  these  men 
while  the  wilderness  enfolded  them; 
but  now  the  pendulum  had  swung  far 
backward.  The  very  air  was  laden  with 
the  fumes  of  their  drink,  and  shook 
with  their  full-throated  cries,  seeming 
to  reel  with  the  general  debauchery. 
Into  the  thick  of  this  tumiUt 
Mark  and  Cannon  passed  in  their 
search.  Mark  looked  on  at  the  fer- 
vid spectacle  curiously;    in  the  mood 
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he  bore  there  was  nothing  in  it  that 
revolted  him:  rather,  the  It^sty  hu- 
man quality  of  it  appealed  to  him 
strongly,  giving  him  a  sense  of 
that  world-old  comradeship  which, 
for  the  hardy  ones  of  all  time,  has 
lain  in  stripping  the  harness  from 
the  work-worn  passions  and  turning 
them  free  to  fling  up  their  heels 
without  let  or  restraint.  To  his 
eyes,  as  to  his  understanding  heart, 
the  picture  was  not  one  of  shameful 
weakness,  but  of  sheer,  robust,  un- 
tamed and  untamable  strength.  In- 
decent it  was  not,  in  his  sight.  Law 
and  order,  the  carefully  balanced 
proprieties,  the  nicely  weighed  and 
measured  contrivances  of  book  and 
rule,  seemed  infinitely  remote;  here 
was  only  the  ancient  spirit  of  the 
first  manhood,  with  all  its  hard- 
leamed  lessons  forgotten,  thrown 
back  upon  its  own  rude,  rugged 
resources.  Life  and  death,  all  that 
was  past  and  all  that  was  to  come, 
were  wholly  swallowed  up  in  the 
riotous  joy  of  the  present  moment. 
Gross  the  picture  was;  full  of  ob- 
scenities, too,  to  nice  perceptions, 
but  aglow  with  the  splendor  of  un- 
checked youth  and  health. 

**  Which  one  of  them  are  we  hunting 
for?"  Mark  questioned.  **  Dorothy's 
alone,  isn't  she?  We'd  better  go 
to  her  first.  But  then  what  are  we 
going  to  do?" 

Cannon  turned  to  him  with  a 
grin.  **I  dunno,"  he  answered 
lightly.  **This  is  one  o'  the  times 
when  I  'm  just  kind  o'  trustin'  the 
Lord.  Mebbe  He  knows  what 's 
what."  His  levity  passed  quickly. 
'*By  God,  it's  goin'  to  be  hard  on 
the  girl,  if  she  runs  across  that  brother 
o'  her'n  before  we  do.  He  was  up 
yonder,  when  I  saw  him,  at  that 
first  shack.     Let 's  go  up  there." 

The  building  to  which  he  led  the 
way  was  no  more  than  a  temporary 
shed  of  rough  planks,  set  up  just 
without  the  fort  walls — a  mere  tent- 
ing-place  of  debauchery,  one  of  many 
of  its  kind  that  stood  without  order 
upon  the  sand.  The  one  room  of  the 
building  was  small  and  mean  and 
cramped,  but  large  enough  for  the 


purpose  it  served.  Across  one  end 
was  a  broad  bench  of  unplaned 
boards,  breast-high,  that  answered 
for  a  bar;  behind  the  bar  stood 
barrels  of  whiskey,  with  the  tops 
knocked  in,  and  from  these  the  liquor 
was  being  served  in  tin  cups  to  the 
crowd,  whites  and  Indians  alike. 
Save  for  the  bar,  the  barrels  and  a 
grimy  oil  lamp  swinging  from  the 
ceiling,  the  room  was  quite  bare 
of  furnishings;  the  drinkers  stood 
packed  close,  jostling  together,  swear- 
ing in  good-humored  impatience  at 
those  who  tried  to  push  their  way 
through  to  buy.  A  goodly  part  of" 
the  crowd  had  overflowed  the  room, 
standing  about  the  door  with  their 
cups  in  their  hands;  and  here,  upon 
the  trampled  sand,  were  the  prone 
bodies  of  those  who  had  already 
drunk  to  excess  and  been  cast  out 
to  recover  themselves.  There  was 
no  room  inside  for  any  who  had  got 
beyond  the  power  to  spend.  Within 
and  without  the  air  rang  with  a  ri- 
bald confusion  of  noise. 

Cannon  and  Mark  crowded  into 
the  throng,  scanning  the  faces  in  the 
dim  light. 

**He  ain't  here,"  Cannon  said. 
"He  was  with  this  bunch,  a  bit  ago; 
but  he  's  gone  somewhere  else.  We^'ll 
just  have  to  blow  around,  different 
places,  I  reckon." 

But  he  lingered  for  a  time,  looking 
on  at  the  turmoil  as  though  with 
tolerant  amusement. 

"Don't  it  beat  the  world!"  he 
said  presently,  with  a  deep  laugh. 
**I've  been  watchin'  'em,  all  after- 
noon. Think  o'  trustin*  that  kind  of 
chaps  with  responsibility,  like  we  've 
been  doin'!  Ain't  it  funny?  You 
would  n't  trust  *em  with  nothin' 
now,  except  devilment.  But  when 
they  're  sobered  up,  they  *11  go  right 
ahead  and  make  this  country  a 
place  fit  to  live  in.  They  '11  build 
towns  and  railroads,  an'  they  '11 
make  laws,  an'  all  that  kind  o' 
thing;  an'  they  '11  do  it  right,  too. 
But  now  look  at  *em! " 

A  newcomer  elbowed  his  way  in 
and  approached  the  bar,  canying 
himself   with   an   air   of   authority. 
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He  was  a  middle-aged,  bearded  man 
wearing  the  uniform  of  the  army, 
with  a  captain's  shoulder-straps. 
Long  service  had  faded  the  color  of 
his  dress,  and  the  skin  over  his 
cheek-bones  was  tanned  by  exposure 
to  a  deep  bronze.  He  took  no  ac- 
count of  any  in  the  room,  but  rapped 
with  his  gauntleted  knuckles  upon 
the  boards. 

** Simons!"  he  called  sharply  to 
one  of  those  behind  the  bar — a. 
black-browed,  broad-chested  fellow, 
with  flannel  sleeves  rolled  high  upon 
hairy  arms,  who  was  busily  serving 
the  drinkers.  The  man  glanced  up 
with  easy  indifference. 

**Take  your  turn,  Cap,"  he  growled. 
"There  's  lots  of  thirsts  here  ahead 
of  you." 

The  officer  shouldered  his  way 
closer.  **See  here,  Simons,"  he  said 
sternly.  **I  warned  you  this  after- 
noon that  you  must  stop  selling  to 
these  Indians.  Why  have  n't  you 
obeyed?" 

The  other  affected  not  to  heed. 
He  began  making  change  for  a  patron, 
counting  the  coins  slowly  down  from  a 
pile  of  silver  and  gold  that  lay  upon 
the  boards,  taking  a  needless  time 
to  it.  An  angry  light  shone  in  the 
officer's  eyes,  and  his  lips  were  set; 
but  he  waited,  holding  himself  under 
control,  until  the  transaction  was 
finished.  Then  Simons  turned  to 
the  waiting  drinkers. 

**  Quick,  boys,"  he  urged.  **  There  's 
lots  waitin*.     Whiskey?" 

Some  of  them  nodded  in  answer, 
and  the  fellow  prepared  to  set  out 
their  cups. 

** Simons!"  The  word  carried  a 
metallic  ring.  **You  attend  to  me. 
Why  have  n't  you  done  as  I  ordered  ? " 

**0h,  you  be  damned!"  Simons 
retorted.  **I  'm  busy.  Can't  you 
see?  Come  back  by  and  by,  if  you 
want  to  talk."  With  that  he  began 
to  fill  another  lot  of  cups  from  the 
nearest  barrel,  and  turned  to  place 
them  on  the  bar;  but  the  officer 
raised  the  sword-scabbard  that  hung 
from  his  belt  and  brought  it  down 
smartly  across  the  hairy  wrist,  spilling 
the  liquor  in  a  broad  spattering  shower 


over  the  floor.  Roaring  an  oath, 
Simons  tried  to  draw  his  pistol  from 
its  holster  on  his  hip;  but  the  blow 
had  bentmibed  his  hand,  and  he 
bungled  badly.  The  captain  leaped 
lightly  across  the  bar  and  stood 
confronting  him. 

**None  of  that!"  he  commanded. 
**  You  dare  to  draw  that  gun  and  I  '11 
have  you  hanged.    Drop  your  hands ! ' ' 

His  voice  and  eyes  compelled 
obedience.  Surlily  Simons  let  his 
big  hands  fall  at  his  sides. 

**I  ordered  you  to  stop  selling  your 
whiskey  to  these  Indians,"  the  cap- 
tain repeated.  **You  knew  the 
reasons  for  the  order.  Now  why 
have  n't  you  followed  it?" 

*'I  know  my  business,"  Simon 
growled,  **and  I  know  my  rights. 
I  'm  outside  the  fort.  You  have  n't 
got  any  authority  here.  Why  the 
h — 1  don't  you  keep  where  you 
belong?" 

The  other  choked  back  his  rising 
wrath.  ** You've  got  to  stop,"  he 
said.  **You  know,  as  well  as  any 
man  here,  what  we  '11  have  to  face 
if  you  keep  on.  It  '11  mean  blood- 
shed, as  it  has  a  dozen  times  before. 
I  mean  to  be  obeyed.  I  *11  not  dis- 
cuss my  authority  with  you.  Will 
you  do  as  I  tell  you?" 

Simons  leered  around  upon  the 
faces  of  the  crowd,  and  what  he  saw 
there  seemed  to  renew  his  courage. 

*'I  know  my  business,"  he  said 
again,  with  an  evil  oath.  **I  've 
got  this  whiskey  here  to  sell,  and 
I  'm  goin'  to  sell  it  to  anybody  that 's 
got  the  price;  I  don't  give  a  damn 
what  color  he  is." 

**  There  are  women  and  children 
in  the  camps.  If  trouble  starts, 
they  '11  be  in  danger.  Have  you 
thought  of  that ? " 

**/  did  n't  bring  'em  here,"  Simons 
retorted.  **They  're  none  of  mine. 
You  blue-bellies  are  here  to  look  after 
them,  if  they  need  it.  It 's  none  of 
my  lookout. 

The  officer  turned  to  the  crowd. 
**You  'd  better  clear  out  of  here, 
boys,"  he  said.  **I  don't  want  any 
difficulty  with  you,  but  I  'm  going  to 
bring  men  to  close  the  place  and  l^ep 
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it  closed.  I  can't  prevent  your 
drinking;  but  if  you  want  any  more 
whiskey,  you  *11  have  to  get  it  some- 
where else.  I  *m  going  to  upset 
every  barrel  here." 

He  stoop)ed  beneath  the  bar  and 
passed  quietly  out,  the  crowd  parting 
in  silence  to  make  way  for  him. 
Simons  sent  after  him  an  insolent 
laugh. 

*' Upset  it,  will  you,  you !*'  he 

shouted.  **  There  *11  be  some  you 
don't  get.**  He  seized  an  ax  and 
tore  the  planks  of  the  bar  from  their 
supports,  then  stood  aside  with  a 
gesture.  **Help  yourselves,  boys!** 
he  cried.  **It  *s  free.  Take  all  you 
can.  Fill  up  these  bottles  and  get 
'em  away.  If  those  damned  blue- 
bellies  get  any,  it 's  your  fault. 
Quick,  now!" 

There  was  a  shrill  answering  cheer 
and  a  forward  crush  to  be  amongst 
the  favored.  Cannon  spoke  in  Mark's 
ear. 

'*Let  's  go.  We  don't  want  to  be 
in  the  mix ;  we  've  got  something  else 
to  look  after.  They  *11  be  raisin' 
Cain  here  in  a  minute." 

They  could  do  no  more  than  wander 
here  and  there,  at  hap-hazard,  keep- 
ing a  lookout  in  the  shifting  disorder 
of  the  mob.  Suddenly  Mark  cried 
** There  *s  Dorothy!"  and  broke  into 
a  run,  with  Cannon  laboring  heavily 
at  his  heels. 

She  had  been  following  her  quest 
alone.  As  they  caught  sight  of  her, 
she  was  passing  a  group  seated  about 
a  fire  on  the  ground,  drinking  and 
shouting.  She  paused  for  a  moment, 
glancing  quickly  over  their  faces, 
from  a  little  distance.  One  of  the 
men,  a  burly  trapper,  espied  her  and 
staggered  to  his  feet,  advancing 
toward  her,  laughing  and  holding  a 
bottle  above  his  head.  She  drew 
back;  but  he  caught  her  arm  and 
held  her,  with  a  drunken,  coarse 
jest.  With  all  her  strength  she 
struggled  to  free  herself,  and  the 
fellow  reeled  unsteadily  and  fell  at  his 
length,  lying  helpless  upon  his  back, 
his  big  hand  grasping  her  skirt  and 
holding  it  fast. 

"Stay  here,  you  beauty!"  he  cried. 


Aflame  with  anger,  Mark  stood  over 
him.     **Let  go!"  he  ordered. 

The  fellow  kept  his  hold,  blinking 
tipsily.  **You  clear  out!**  he  re- 
turned. "She  *s  mine.  I  saw  her 
first.     You  get  one  of  your  own . * ' 

With  all  his  might  Mark  drove 
his  knotted  fist  upon  the  leering  face, 
again  and  again,  in  savage  rage, 
crushing  the  thick  lips,  opening  a 
deep  cut  upon  the  full-fleshed  cheek, 
every  blow  bringing  a  spurt  of  blood. 
Blinded,  stunned,  the  man  tried  to 
rise,  thrusting  out  his  arms  in  a 
feeble  effort  at  defence;  but  Mark 
beat  him  back  until  he  •  lay  still. 
Several  of  his  companions  were  upon 
their  feet;  but  their  wits  were  thick 
with  drink,  and  they  were  slow  in 
coming  to  his  aid.  Mark  turned  to 
Dorothy,  who,  white  with  terror, 
clung  to  Cannon,  his  huge  arm  about 
her  T^aist 

"Quick!"  he  cried.  "We  '11  have 
to  run  for  it.'*  He  caught  her  arm, 
Cannon  supporting  her  upon  the 
other  side;  and  between  them  they 
hurried  her  away,  dodging  and 
doubling  through  the  throng.  When 
they  paused  at  last,  she  was  near  to 
fainting,  weak  with  fear.  Mark  spoke 
sharply. 

' '  You  must  go  back  to  Mrs.  Cannon. 
This  is  no  place  for  you.  Let  Cannon 
take  you  away." 

Her  hand  still  lay  upon  his  arm. 
She  looked  at  him,  wide-eyed,  her 
manner  full  of  helpless  appeal;  but 
rudely  he  shook  himself  free,  steeling 
himself,  his  lips  set  inflexibly.  The 
mood  that  was  at  once  his  strongest 
and  his  worst  was  wholly  ascendant 
in  him,  his  hot  blood  tingling  to 
his  finger-tips,  making  tenderness  im- 
possible. "Go,  go!"  he  said,  with 
harsh  impatience. 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,"  she 
returned,  almost  inaudibly.  "  I  must 
stay  here.     I  must  find  him.** 

He  could  not  master  himself. 
"What  good  can  you  do?**  he  de- 
manded. *  *  You  're  in  the  way.  Can- 
non and  I  can  hunt  for  him  a  lot 
better  without  you — ^without  having 
to  drag  you  around  and  look  after 
you.     You  *11    only    make    trouble.** 
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She  shrank  before  his  anger.  Can- 
non spoke  with  rough  gentleness. 
•'Come,  little  girl.  He  's  right.  We  '11 
look  after  him.     You  come  with  me.*' 

But  she  was  resolute.  '*I  must 
find  him,"  she  repeated.  "You 
need  n*t  stay  with  me.      But  I  can't 

go- 

**What    are    you    going    to    do?" 

Mark  insisted.  **  Suppose  you  find 
him,  what  are  you  going  to  do  then?" 

**I  don't  know,"  she  answered, 
fearfully.  **I  don't  know.  But  I 
must  find  him." 

Mark  turned  upon  his  heel  with  a 
rasping  laugh.  '*Let  her  come,  Joe, 
if  she  won't  go.  It  takes  a  woman 
to  be  reasonable ! " 

"There,  there!"  Cannon  inter- 
posed ,  his  voice  softened  with  kindness. 
"You  go  ahead,  Bailey,  by  yourself, 
and  leave  her  here  with  me.  You  'd 
better  do  that.  I  '11  see  that  nothin' 
don't  happen  to  her.     Go  on,  now." 

Dorothy  stood,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other  of  the  men's  faces,  so 
strongly  contrasted  in  their  different 
emotions.  It  *  was  to  Cannon  that 
she  clung  in  her  extremity.  The 
giant's  eyes  met  Mark's  in  a  man's 
look  of  understanding,  and  with  a 
gesture  he  urged  him  away.  Because 
he  feared  to  stay,  Mark  turned  and 
left  them. 

For  what  seemed  an  endless  time 
he  walked  about,  wanting  any  clear 
intent,  scanning  the  faces,  half  deaf- 
ened by  the  uproar.  Once,  approach- 
ing a  second  group  upon  the  sand, 
deep  in  the  general  revel,  he  paused. 

"Say,"  he  said  to  one  of  those 
least  drunk,  "do  you  know  a  man 
around  here  named  Braidlaw?" 

The  fellow  regarded  him  briefly, 
his  eyes  alight  with  tipsy  deviltry. 
"Braidlaw?  Sure  I  do!  Bill  Braid- 
law.  He  's  been  around — Bill  Braid- 
law, blind  drunk.  Where  's  Braid, 
boys?  He  's  got  lost  in  the  shuffle 
somewheres;  but  he  's  around.  What 
do  you  want  him  for?  Sit  down  here, 
you ,  and  drink  with  us. " 

Mark  shook  his  head.  "Not  now, 
boys.     After  a  while." 

"After  a  while!"  the  other  scoffed. 
"The  time  to  drink  whiskey  is  UiTw, 


Sit  down.  This  whiskey  did  n't  cost 
nothin'.  It  come  from  Simons's,  an' 
free  whiskey  don't  last  no  time. 
Have  some!" 

But  Mark  turtied  away  to  continue 
his  quest.  Everywhere  Simons's 
liquor  was  flowing  in  abundance. 
The  roisterers  seemed  to  have  taken 
care  that  a  full  share  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians;  Sioux  and 
Cheyennes  had  it  in  plenty,  and  were 
fast  drinking  themselves  into  frenzy. 
What  the  soldiers  had  feared  seemed 
most  likely  to  come  to  pass,  for  al- 
ready the  drunken  companies  were 
quarrelling  amongst  themselves,  lash- 
ing themselves  into  an  evil  mood. 

His  aimless  wandering  brought 
him  at  last,  seemingly  by  merest 
chance,  upon  those  he  sought.  The 
meeting  came  in  another  drinking 
resort,  much  like  the  first,  but  room- 
ier, with  rough  board  tables  ranged 
in  rows  near  together.  About  these 
tables  men  were  crowded,  gaming  and 
drinking,  the  rattle  of  chips  mingling 
sharply  with  the  confusion  of  voices. 
A  roulette  wheel,  dingy  with  years 
of  hard  service,  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  the  players  massed 
closely  about  it;  card  games  were 
going  on  fiuiously  at  other  tables; 
the  bar  was  doing  a  thriving  trade. 

Forrester  and  Braidlaw  sat  together 
at  one  of  the  tables,  that  was  wet 
with  spilled  liquor,  and  standing 
around  them  were  a  dozen  men, 
lounging  and  laughing  over  their 
drink.  Forrester  seemed  the  genius 
of  the  group;  as  Cannon  had  said, 
his  pockets  were  "inside  out";  he 
was  buying  for  all,  jovially  urging 
them  on.  His  face  was  flushed 
with  his  own  excess,  his  eyes  flam- 
ing, his  lips  loosely  parted. 

"Drink  hearty,  boys!"  he  cried  in 
maudlin  fellowship.  *  *  You  're  all  my 
friends,  ain't  you?  I  *m  pa3ring  for 
all  my  friends.  Devilish  bad  whiskey 
though.  Nevermind;  it  *s  whiskey, 
so  drink  it — drink  it!"  He  raised 
his  own  cup  to  his  lips;  but  his  hand 
was  unsteady,  and  the  liquor  spilled 
down  upon  him,  wetting  his  face  and 
shirt,  and  the  crowd  broke  into 
hoarse,  jeering  laughter.     He  joined 
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in  the  laugh,  wiping  the  clinging 
drops  from  his  face  ttpon  his  sleeve. 
"Damned  gcx)d  joke!*'  he  chuckled. 
"Never  mind;  there  *s  lots  more  that 
ain't  spilled  yet.  Well,  spill  it  into 
you.  and  let  *s  order  again.'* 

They  were  nothing  loth,  and  a 
fresh  supply  was  brought  from  the 
bar. 

"Here's  luck!"  Forrester  cried. 
"Now  you  bo3rs  drink  my  luck. 
Haven't  got  any  luck:  but  drink 
it  anyway."  He  stared  foolishly 
around  upon  the  circle  of  faces.  *  *  Ever 
been  disappointed  in  love?"  he 
queried  with  tipsy  emotion.  "Hard 
luck,  ain't  it?  Never  mind!"  He 
beat  upon  the  table  with  his  cup, 
laughing  his  dare-devil  laugh. 

"  If  the  girl  you  love  don't  love  you, 
never  say  die,  and  stick  to  it. 
That  *s  what  I  say.  Ain't  that 
right?  Drink,  then!" 

Mark  had  pushed  his  way  into  the 
Iront  rank  of  the  crowd,  and  stood 
behind  Braidlaw,  who  lolled  upon  the 
table,  his  head  supported  upon  his 
hands  Suddenly  Forrester  caught 
sight  of  Mark,  and  stared  at  him 
fixedly,  dazed  for  a  moment.  But 
he    was   not    daunted   nor   sobered. 

"Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh!" 
he  shouted,  and  got  unsteadily  to  his 
feet.  "Drink  to  the  bridegroom! 
There 's  the  man,  damn  him  and 
God  bless  him!  Luck  to  Mark 
Bailey!" 

At  the  words,  a  swift  change  came 
upon  Braidlaw.  He  sat  erect,  like 
one  startled  out  of  heavy  sleep,  but 
with  senses  saturated  and  weighted 
down  by  lethargy.  His  debauch  had 
plainly  continued  for  many  days; 
his  brain  was  filled  with  disordered 
visions,  confused  by  this  sudden,  rude 
awakening  to  reality. 

"What?"  he  said  dully.  "What 
did  you  say?"  His  eyes,  clouded 
with  the  fumes  of  his  drink,  yet  with 
feverish  fire  smouldering  in  their 
dark  depths,  turned  slowly  from  one 
to  another  of  the  faces,  resting  upon 
Mark's  at  last.  The  unwholesome 
flush  upon  his  swarthy  cheeks  faded 
to  a  sick,  gray  pallor;  then  the  blood 
came  surging  back  in  a    red   flood. 


A  thick,  choking  exclamation  escaped 
him,  and  he  arose  with  slow,  painful 
effort,  as  though  a  load  rested 
upon  him.  Mark  stood  within  arm's 
length,  grim,  powerful,  menacing. 
Involuntarily  Braidlaw  drew  back, 
leaning  limply  with  his  broad  shoul- 
ders against  the  wall.  Mark's  voice 
was  tense  with  a  note  of  brutal 
triumph 

"Well,  I  've  found  you,"  he  said. 
"You  don't  seem  glad  to  see    me." 

Braidlaw  did  not  answer,  but 
stood  staring,  staring.  Forrester 
came  unsteadily  around  the  table 
and  stood  between  them,  laying  his 
hand  upon  Mark's  breast. 

"Come,  now,  be  good,"  he  laughed 
with  drunken  amiability.  "It's  all 
right,  Mark.  We  '11  fix  it  aU  right. 
Be  a  good  fellow." 

Without  looking  at  him,  Mark 
roughly  shook  himself  free  of  the 
detaining  hand;  but  Forrester  per- 
sisted. "It's  all  right,  I  tell  you. 
Don't  you  raise  the  devil  about  a 
httle  thing  like  that.  Come  and  sit 
down.     What '11  you  drink?" 

"Be  quiet,  will  you!"  Mark  flared 
angrily.     *  *  You  're  drunk. ' ' 

"That 's  right! "  Forrester  returned 
easily.  "I'm  drunk.  So 'she.  You 
come  and  get  drunk  too,  and  then 
when  we  're  all  sober,  we  '11  fix  it  up. 
Say,  Mark,  he  *s  her  brother — Doro- 
thy's brother,  you  know.  You  don't 
want  to  be  hard  on  her.     You " 

Mark  turned  upon  the  boy  fiercely, 
'catching  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
forcing  him  backward  upon  the  table. 
With  his  open  hand  he  struck  the 
laughing  face  a  sharp  blow,  then 
lifted  him  again  to  his  feet.  "Don't 
you  dare  speak  her  name  again,  till 
you  're  sober,"  he  cried,  and  threw 
the  limp  body  from  him  with  all  his 
strength.  Forrester  tried  to  catch 
his  footing,  but  could  not,  and  fell 
with  violence  to  the  floor  in  a  comer, 
where  he  lay  quite  still. 

But  his  words  had  wrought  a 
change  in  Mark's  mood.  This  was 
not  the  time  for  his  own  quarrel. 
He  took  Braidlaw's  arm  in  his  strong 
hand.  "C/ome,"  he  said.  "Yotur 
sister  's  here.     She  wants  you." 
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Braidlaw  had  spoken  not  a  word, 
nor  did  he  speak  now.  His  only 
answer  was  a  blow  of  his  clenched 
fist,  that  caught  Mark  full  upon  the 
face.  In  another  moment  they  had 
closed,  and  were  struggling  with  the 
fury  of  wild  beasts,  while  the  crowd 
gathered  about  them,  jostling,  sway- 
ing, swearing  with  delight. 

Braidlaw*s  prolonged  carouse  had 
enfeebled  neither  will  nor  body;  it 
seemed  instead  to  have  brought  his 
every  power  to  the  full.  He  fought 
savagely,  passionately,  giving  and 
taking  blow  for  blow  fiercely,  in- 
domitably. Mark  knew  at  once  that 
he  had  found  his  match  in  strength, 
in  temper,  in  all  that  makes  the 
fighter. 

Yet  the  struggle  was  very  brief. 
After  the  first  bUnd  onset,  Mark's 
brain  cleared,  leaving  him  perfect 
master  of  himself.  He  ceased  his 
aggression,  taking  the  defensive,  back- 
ing off  inch  by  inch,  using  all  his  cun- 
ning to  coax  his  antagonist  on.  The 
onlookers  misinterpreted,  thinking 
him  already  bested,  and  broke  into 
shrill  cheers,  crying  encouragement  to 
Braidlaw.  He  too  was  deceived; 
gathering  himself,  he  threw  all  his 
weight  and  strength  into  a  mad  rush 
and  a  full-arm  blow  straight  from  the 
shotdder.  But  the  blow  fell  upon 
empty  air.  With  tiger-like  lithe- 
ness  and  agility,  Mark  stooped  low, 
crouching  for  an  instant,  bracing  him- 
self, then,  with  his  every  muscle 
strung  to  its  uttermost  tension,  cast- 
ing himself  forward  with  the  power 
of  sprung  steel,  driving  his  mighty 
shoulder  full  against  Braidkw's 
breast.  He  reeled  under  the  shock, 
slipping  to  his  knees,  wrenched  and 
shaken,  but  exulting:  for  he  knew 
he  had  won.  Braidlaw  stood  erect, 
motionless,  the  breath  driven  from 
his  body,  his  arms  hanging  at  his 
sides,  his  eyes  starting,  his  face  con- 
vulsed with  agony.  On  the  instant 
Mark  leaped  upon  him,  and  he  fell 
heavily,  with  Mark  lying  upon  him, 
grappling  for  the  last  effort,  feeling 
for  a  hold  upon  his  throat  to  strangle 
him. 

"Look  out!"  a  voice  called,  seem- 


ing to  come  from  far  oflE.    "Look 

out  for  his  knife!" 

From  its  sheath  at  his  belt,  Braid- 
law had  drawn  a  broad  hunting  blade 
and  was  feebly  tr)ring  to  use  it  against 
Mark's  side,  thrusting  blindly,  with- 
out aim  or  strength.  Mark  caught 
the  groping  arm  with  both  his  hands, 
wrenching  it  back  until  the  knife  fell 
to  the  floor.  He  seized  it  and  raised 
it  to  strike.  Before  his  eyes  there 
flashed  a  broad  sheet  of  red  flame, 
quivering,  vivid,  and  his  ears  were 
deafened  as  by  the  roar  of  a  great 
wind.  But  through  that  sound  a 
voice  reached  him — sl  woman's 
scream,  terrified,  agonized,  and  the 
blow  did  not  fall.  All  at  once  his 
rage  and  hatred  died  down  within 
him,  leaving  him  listless,  emotionless. 
Slowly  he  arose,  his  every  movement 
costing  an  effort,  and  stood  looking 
down  upon  Braidlaw,  who  lay  inert 
at  his  feet.  The  knife  was  still  in 
his  hand.  He  regarded  it  blankly, 
then  let  it  fall  from  his  grasp  and 
strutk  it  with  his  foot,  kicking  it 
into   the   crowd. 

"Get  up,"  he  said,  with  dull  quiet. 
"You're  not  hurt.  Get  up."  He 
put  his  arms  about  Braidlaw 's  shoul- 
ders, and  would  have  lifted  him  to 
his  feet;  but  in  a  moment  he  let 
the  body  fall  again,  for,  as  through 
a  gray  mist,  he  saw  Dorothy  kneel 
at  his  side. 

Without  knowing  what  he  did, 
Mark  turned  and  pushed  through  the 
crowd;  and  when  he  was  free  he 
broke  into  a  run,  passing  the  boister- 
ous groups  about  the  fires;  passing 
the  shadowy  clusters  of  the  Indian 
tepees;  hurrying  on  and  on  until 
the  fort  and  the  encampments  were 
left  far  behind,  and  he  was  stumbling 
through  a  pathless  tangle  of  sage- 
brush on  the  hills.  Once,  breathless 
and  exhausted,  he  fell,  and  there  he 
lay  for  a  long  time  without  moving, 
staring  up  at  the  shining  stars.  His 
senses  were  awake,  but  volition 
seemed  quite  dead.  He  could  take 
no  account  of  time.  By  and  by  he 
arose,  and  neither  knowing  nor  caring 
where  he  went,  walked  onward,  untU 
the   boundless   waste   enclosed   him 
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completely.  There  he  lay  down 
again,  while  the  night  passed  over  him. 
He  did  not  sleep ;  he  could  not.  Nor 
could  he  think,  though  he  tried  a 
little.  His  excitement  had  quite 
spent  itself,  leaving  only  utter  weari- 
ness of  body  and  mind;  he  looked 
back  upon  the  night's  events  with  an 
interest  that  was  almost  impersonal, 
so  profound  was  his  apathy.  The 
night  silence  was  deathlike,  save 
once,  when  a  prairie  wolf  drew  near 
his  resting  place,  creeping  up  stealth- 
ily, and  startling  him  by  its  sudden, 
shrill  wail.  Lying  where  he  was,  he 
drew  his  pistol  and  fired,  and  the 
beast  vanished  like  a  flying  ghost, 
leaving  him  to  his  solitude.  Not 
imtil  the  sky  began  to  show  the  first 
cold  gray  of  dawn  did  he  stir  again. 
When  the  light  grew  stronger,  and  he 
arose,  he  found  himself  upon  a  hilltop, 
looking  down  upon  the  fort  and  the 
cluster  of  wagons  and  Indian  lodges, 
that  lay  in  the  heart  of  the  valley, 
five  miles  away. 

He  did  hot  try  to  think  what  was 
to  come  next  in  the  drama ;  that  must 
take  care  of  itself.  It  was  only  the 
animal  that  was  living  in  him  now. 
His  old  wound  pained  him;  his  whole 
body  was  strained  and  sore ;  ravenous 
htmger  possessed  him.  More  than 
anything  else  he  wanted  food  and 
sleep.  Doggedly  he  set  off  toward  the 
camp. 

The  places  of  the  night's  adventures 
were  very  quiet  as  he  passed,  though 
it  was  nearing  sunrise.  Some  of  the 
revellers  had  found  shelter,  but  many 
lay  stretched  upon  the  sand,  sleeping 
off  their  liquor,  recruiting  their  jaded 
spirit  and  strength  for  what  the  new 
day  might  bring.  At  the  Sioux  vil- 
lage some  ugly  old  squaws  were 
moving  shiftlessly  about,  kindling  the 
breakfast  fires  and  bringing  water 
from  the  river ;  and  where  the  freight- 
ers were  encamped,  a  few  of  the 
emigrant  women  were  astir,  preparing 
the  morning  meal;  yet  for  the  most 
part  the  plain  looked  like  a  battle- 
field, strewn  with  the  fallen. 

At  the  freighters'  mess  of  his  own 
train  Mark  found  the  cook  at  work, 
making    coffee    and    slicing    bacon. 


The  man  looked  at  his  haggard  face 
and  grinned. 

**  Give  me  something  to  eat,  Jimmy," 
'Mark  said.  ** Quick — anything;  I  *m 
starved."  He  poured  for  himself  a 
pint-tinful  of  the  thick,  black  coffee, 
drinking  it  in  deep  gtilps,  tearing 
greedily  "at  the  bread  and  meat  that 
was  given  him. 

"  Lord,  what  a  stomach  you  've 
got!"  the  cook  conmiented.  "The 
rest  of  the  boys  won't  want  no 
breakfast.  Sick!  I  never  seen  such 
a  sick  lot.  They  'd  give  good  money 
to  know  how  you  do  it — I  would 
myself.  Out  all  night,  and  eat  like 
that!" 

**It's  easy,  Jimmy,"  Mark  an- 
swered stolidly,  his  mouth  full  of 
the  half -cooked  bacon. 

While  he  ate,  Forrester  came  to 
him.  The  boy  was  deathly  pale, 
a  picture  of  shame  and  misery. 
Mark  glanced  at  him,  without  a  word, 
then  returned  to  his  breakfast.  For- 
rester sat  down  upon  the  sand,  with 
his  head  bent  upon  his  lifted  knees, 
waiting  for  the  courage  to  speak. 
But  Mark  would  not  help  him. 
When  he  thought  of  the  spectacle 
Forrester  had  made,  his  anger  re- 
turned faintly,  with  a  sense  of  disgust 
and  revulsion. 

**0h,  good  God!"  Forrester 
groaned.  He  put  out  one  shaking 
hand  and  touched  Mark  lightly  upon 
the  arm.     "Help  me,  Mark." 

But  Mark  kept  stubborn  silence, 
eating  with  wolfish  zest.  When  he 
had  finished,  Forrester  still  sat  as  at 
first. 

"I  can't -help  you,"  Mark  said 
then.  **Then^  's  nothing  I  can  do. 
What  happened  last  night,  after — 
after  I  left.^^     What  did  she  do.?" 

Forrester  raised  his  head,  lan- 
giudly,  staring  away  across  the  gray 
waste  of  hills  and  plain.  "It  was 
no  use,"  he  said.  "She  tried  to 
take  him  with  her,  but  he  would  n't 
go.  He  said  he  's  going  to  stay  here 
and  drink  himself  to  death.  He  was 
a  brute — he  'd  have  struck  her,  if 
it  had  n't  been  for  Cannon.  He  was 
drinking  all  the  rest  of  the  night. 
It 's  no  use." 
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Mark  pushed  aside  his  cup  and 
plate  and  arose.  He  had  eaten  his 
fill,  and  now  he  craved  sleep.  The 
sight  of  Forrester's  sorrow  and  con- 
trition did  not  move  him;  even  the 
thought  of  Dorothy's  need  brought 
no  stir  of  feeling.  Those  things  were 
out  of  his  keeping;  he  had  finished 
his  part.  He  went  to  his  wagon  and 
crawled  beneath  it,  stretching  him- 
self upon  the  bare  earth,  and  falling 
at  once  into  deep  slumber. 

His  sleep  was  the  stupor  of  ex- 
haustion. For  hours  he  lay  without 
moving.  Toward  noon,  when  the 
stm  shone  dazzlingly  in  upon  his  face, 
he  was  half  aroused  for  a  moment, 
but  only  to  roll  over  into  the  shadow 
and  sleep  again.  The  day  was  full 
of  a  noisier  madness  than  the  one 
before;  but  no  least  sound  of  its 
turmoil  reached  him. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  he  awoke 
and  crept  from  his  shelter,  stood 
up  and  stretched  and  shook  him- 
self. Full  consciousness  did  not  come 
at  once;  recollection  of  what  had 
passed  returned  scrap  by  scrap. 
His  every  muscle  ached;  but  after 
his  rest,  life  was  again  strong  in  him. 

The  freighters*  camp  seemed  quite 
deserted.  Above,  where  the  saloons 
and  gambling  houses  were  clustered, 
a  curious  quiet  prevailed.  Men  were 
gathered  in  groups  or  going  about, 
as  yesterday,  but  as  though  their 
frenzy  was  abated.  From  where  he 
stood,  Mark  saw  that  a  few  soldiers, 
with  rifles  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  accoutred  with  sidearms,  were 
pacing  back  and  forth  here  and  there, 
as  thotigh  on  police  duty.  The  only 
sign  of  commotion  was  at  the  Sioux 
camp.  A  strong  patrol  of  soldiers 
surrounded  it;  the  skin  tepees  were 
being  rapidly  taken  down;  a  score  of 
ponies  stood  meekly  by,  bearing 
pack-saddles  and  travois  poles,  and 
these  were  being  loaded  with  all 
speed. 

Mark  ran  toward  the  fort,  wonder- 
ing. The  first  man  he  met  was  one 
of  the  soldiers. 

**  What  *s  happened?"  Mark  asked. 

The  other  regarded  him  curiously. 
"Where    you    been?'*    he    returned. 


"Asleep,"  Mark  answered.  **I  Ve 
slept  all  day,  hard." 

"Then  you  *ve  slept  through  a 
half-hour  of  hell,"  the  soldier  said. 
"Some  of  your  fellows — the  freighters 
and  the  rest — got  crazy-drunk,  and 
a  mob  of  'em  went  over  to  pick  a 
fuss  with  them  Sioux,  for  devilment. 
They  sure  had  what  they  went  after. 
The  Sioux  was  pretty  drunk  too.  It 
took  every  man  we  *ve  got  to  pull 
'em  apart  an'  get  the  Indians  started 
off.  There  's  two  of  *em  they  '11 
have  to  biuy,  likely,  before  long — 
all  shot  up ;  an*  one  of  your  gang  's 
dead.  He  was  one  that 's  been 
around  for  a  little  spell — ^what  's 
his  name,  now?  They  say  his  sister 
just  got  here,  yeste'day." 

"Dead!"    Mark    echoed.      "God!. 
Where  is  he?" 

**  Up  yonder,  at  the  Simons  shack — 
the  one  we  closed  up  last  night." 

With  halting,  uncertain  steps,  a 
chill  at  his  heart,  Mark  went  onward 
until  he  joined  the  hushed  group  about 
the  door  of  the  shanty;  but  there 
he  paused,  holding  back,  peering 
fearfully  within.  A  rude  bed  of 
blankets  had  been  spread  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  and  upon  it  lay 
Braidlaw's  body,  strong,  stalwart, 
as  if  he  slept,  the  disorder  of  his 
death  not  yet  smoothed  away.  Doro- 
thy lay  upon  the  earthen  floor,  her 
head  pillowed  upon  the  dead  man's 
broad  breast;  and  at  her  side  knelt 
Mrs.  Cannon,  stroking  the  girl's  hair 
quietly,  waiting  for  the  time  to  speak. 

When  Braidlaw  had  been  buried, 
two  days  later,  the  train  prepared 
to  go  on  its  westward  way.  The  men 
were  ready;  after  the  catastrophe  of 
death,  they  had  no  more  heart  for 
their  debauch;  they  were  glad  to 
take  up  their  work. 

Mark  too  was  glad.  The  dreadful 
hours  had  b^en  like  a  nightmare; 
he  wanted  to  forget.  He  had  suffered 
keenly;  not  as  a  sharer  in  Dorothy's 
suffering,  but  with  a  pain  and  despair 
wholly  his  own.  Not  once  had  he 
talked  to  the  girl,  or  offered  to  aid 
her;  he  had  kept  quite  to  himself, 
brooding,  brooding.  He  was  not 
afraid;     it  was  a  sense  of  complete 
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powerlessness  that  gripped  him  and 
held  him  back.  Nothing  that  his 
will  had  planned  had  come  to  pass. 
It  was  Destiny.  Destiny  was  mightier 
than  his  will;  beaten,  he  could  no 
more  than  surrender. 

His  apathy  was  npt  stirred  when  he 
knew  that  Dorothy  was  to  remain 
at  the  fort  until  an  eastbound  train 
would  pass,  when  she  would  return 
homeward.  Forrester  told  him  this, 
and  that  he,  too,  meant  to  go. 

**This  isn't  my  country,  Mark," 
he  said.  **I  don't  belong  here.  If 
there  *s  a  place  for  me  anywhere,  it 
is  n*t  here. "  A  weight  of  sadness  was 
upon  him.  "I  don't  know,**  he 
sighed.  **I  *ve  got  no  right;  but 
maybe  I  can  help  her,  somehow.  I  *m 
going,  anyway.     I  '11  wait  for  you  at 


Council  Bluffs,  till  you  come  back. 
Then  we  '11  talk  about  things.  I 
can't  talk  now.'* 

In  the  gray  of  the  early  morning 
the  train  got  under  way,  creeping 
slowly  put  of  the  valley  to  the  ridge 
above  the  river.  Not  imtil  the  last 
moment  did  Mark  get  a  good-bye 
glimpse  of  Dorothy.  Then  she  and 
Mrs.  Cannon  came  together  from  the 
fort  gate.  Looking  back  from  his 
place  beside  his  oxen,  Mark  saw 
Dorothy  standing  by  while  the  older 
woman  got  to  her  seat  and  turned 
her  wagon  into  the  line;  then,  with 
slow  step,  she  returned  to  the  shel- 
ter of  the  fort  walls.  When  she 
was  gone,  Mark  breathed  a  long, 
deep  sigh  and  set  his  face  resolutely 
westward. 


(  To  be  continued) 
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CONFESSION 

With  '*John  Gabriel  Borkman," 
Ibsen  completed  his  series  of  prose 
dramas.  **  When  We  Dead  Awaken** 
he  names  **An  Epilogue.**  It  stands 
in  the  relation  of  an  epilogue,  not 
merely  to  the  prose  dramas,  but  to 
all  the  work  of  his  Ufe.  It  is  auto- 
biographic— di  cryptic  revelation  of 
the  man  and  his  work — a  last  hidden 
message  to  the  world.  He  seems  to 
have  grown  careless  in  his  security. 
No  one  has  discovered  him  thus 
far  beneath  the  realism  of  his  plays. 
He  will  speak  once  more,  he  will 
lay  bare  his  soul.  No  one  will  un- 
derstand. 

If— as  it  seems  to  me — *'  When  We 
Dead  Awaken  "  is  Ibsen's  summing  up 
of  his  dramatic  work,  no  more  scath- 
ing indictment  of  that  work  will  ever 
be  made  than  he  himself  makes  in  the 
symbolism  of  the  play.  The  symbol 
is  the  sculptured  group  called  **The 
Resurrection  Day." 


"Figured  in  the  likeness  of  a  young  wo- 
man awakening  from  the  sleep  of  death," 
it  was  to  be  the  awakening  of  the  noblest, 
purest,  most  ideal  woman  the  world  could 
know.  "  I  wanted  to  embody  the  pure 
woman  as  I  saw  her  awakening  on  the 
Resurrection  Day.  Not  marvelling  at  any- 
thing new  and  unknown  and  undivined; 
but  filled,  with  sacred  joy  at  finding 
herself  unchanged — she,  the  woman  of  the 
earth — in  the  higher,  freer,  happier  region 
— after  the  long,  dreamless  sleep  of  death. 
Thus  did  I  fashion  her.  .  .  .  The 
Resurrection,  I  thought,  would  be  most 
beautifully  and  exquisitely  figured  as  a 
yotmg,  unsullied  woman — with  none  of 
life's  experiences — awakening  to  light  and 
glory  without  having  to  put  away  from 
her  anything  ugly  a  ad  impure.". 

The  story  deals  with  a  Norwegian 
sculptor,  Rubek,  who  in  his  youth 
has  planned  and  executed  this  group 
statue.  He  has  had,  for  help  and 
inspiration  in  his  work,  a  beautiful 
model  who  throws  herself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  work.  When,  however, 
she    learns   that   the    sculptor   cares 
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for  her,  not  for  herself,  but  only  as 
a  model  for  his  art,  she  leaves  him. 
He  searches  for  her  in  vain.  She  has 
disappeared  from  the  earth  as  ef- 
fectually as  if  she  were  dead.  The 
statue  is  practically  complete.  But 
when  the  sculptor  returns  to  it  he 
sees  it  with  different  eyes.  His 
original  conception  changes  gradu- 
ally and  he  alters  the  group  here  and 
there,  making  it,  with  each  change, 
a  little  less  beautiful,  a  little  less 
idealistic.  But  when  at  last  it  is 
completed,  and  he  sends  it  out  into 
the  world,  it  brings  him  fame  and 
money.  He  has  married,  meantime, 
a  young  wife,  a  woman  of  somewhat 
realistic  nature  who  delights  in  life 
and  in  travel.  They  live  in  comfort 
in  a  beautiful  villa  he  has  built  for 
her,  or  travel  about  the  cotmtry. 
After  the  completion  of  **The  Resur- 
rection Day,'*  he  does  no  work  of 
importance.  He  makes,  now  and 
then,  a  portrait  bust;  but  he  does 
not  plan  another  work  like  **  The 
Resurrection  Day."  He  is  restless 
and  dissatisfied.  He  is  gradually 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  his  nature 
demands  that  as  long  as  he  lives 
he  shall  create,  but  he  has  no  in- 
spiration for  his  work  either  in  him- 
self or  in  his  wife.  They  travel 
about  incessantly. 

When  the  play  opens,  four  or  five 
years  after  their  marriage,  they  are 
stopping  at  the  Baths  in  a  small  sea- 
coast  town  in  Norway.  The  scene 
is  laid  outside  the  Bath  Hotel.  The 
sculptor  and  his  wife  are  **  sitting 
in  basket  chairs  beside  a  covered 
table  on  the  lawn  outside  the  hotel, 
X  having  just  breakfasted.  They  have 
champagne  and  seltzer-water  on  the 
table,  and  each  has  a  newspaper. 
The  sculptor  is  an  elderly  man  of 
distinguished  appearance.  Maia,  the 
wife,  is  quite  young,  with  a  vivacious 
expression  and  lively,  teasing  eyes, 
yet  with  a  suggestion  of  fatigue. 
She  wears  an  elegant  travelling  dress." 

The  sculptor  had  married  Maia, 
not  because  he  loved  her,  but  because 
he  was  lonely  and  disheartened. 
She,  on  her  part,  has  never  loved  him. 
She  consented  to  the  marriage  be- 


cause he  promised  her  that  she  should 
travel  with  him  and  that — more  al- 
luring still — he  would  take  her  with 
him  **up  to  a  high  mountain  and 
show  her  all  the  glory  of  the  world." 
This  last  promise  he  has  never  ful- 
filled. She  has  grown  tired  of  delay, 
and  the  sculptor  has  wearied  of  her 
and  her  superabundant  vitality.  As 
they  sit  facing  each  other  across  the 
breakfast  table  in  weariness  of  soul, 
she  reminds  him  that  since  **  The 
Resurrection  Day"  was  completed 
he  has  lost  all  pleasure  in  his 
work. 

Maia.  You  that  used  to  be  so  in- 
defatigable—  working  from  morning  to 
night! 

Professor  Riibek.  (Gloomily.)  Used  to 
be,  yes. 

Maia.  But  ever  since  you  got  your 
great  m^tsterpiece  out  of  hand — 

Professor  Rubek.  (Nods  thoughtfully.) 
•*  The  Resurrection  Day." 

Maia.  The  masterpiece  that  has  gone 
roimd  the  whole  world,  and  made  you  so 
famous — 

Professor  Rubek.  Perhaps  that  is  just 
the  misfortune,  Maia. 

Maia.     How  so? 

Professor  Rubek.  When  I  had  finished 
this  masterpiece  of  mine  (makes  a  pas- 
sionate movement  with  his  hand) — for 
"  The  Resurrection  Day  "  is  a  masterpiece ! 
Or  was  one  in  the  beginning.  No,  it  is  one 
still.     It  musty  musty  must  be  a  masterpiece. 

Maia.  (Looks  at  him  in  astonishment.) 
Why,  Rubek,   all   the  world    knows  thai. 

Professor  Rubek.  (Short,  repellent ly.) 
All  the  world  knows  nothing!  Under- 
stands nothing! 

Maia.  Well,  at  any  rate  it  can  divine 
something — 

Professor  Rubek.  Something  that  is  n't 
there  at  all;  yes.  Something  that  never 
was  in  my  mind.  Ah,  yes,  that  they  can 
all  go  into  ecstasies  over.  (Growling  to 
himself.)  What  is  the  good  of  working 
oneself  to  death  for  the  mob  and  the 
masses — for  "all  the  world"! 

Maia.  Do  you  think  it  is  better,  then 
— do  you  think  it  is  worthy  of  you,  to  do 
nothing  at  all  but  a  portrait  bust  now  and 
then? 

Professor  Rubek.     (With  a  sly  smile.) 
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They  are  not  exactly  portrait  busts  that 
I  turn  out,  Maia. 

Maia.  Yes,  indeed  they  are — for  the 
last  two  or  three  years — ever  since  you 
finished  your  great  group  and  got  it  out 
of  the  house. 

Professor  Rubek.  All  the  same,  they  are 
no  mere  portrait  busts,  I  assure  you. 

Maia .    W  hat  are  they ,  then  ? 

Professor  Rubek.  There  is  something 
equivocal,  something  cryptic,*  lurking  in 
and  behind  these  busts — a  secret  something 
that  the  people  themselves  cannot  see. 

It  is  at  this  point,  perhaps,  that 
the  reader  lifts  a  questioning  glance 
—  "something  cryptic  .  .  .  lurking 
behind  these  busts."  Can  it  be  that 
Ibsen  is  speaking  of  himself?  Is 
Rubek,  the  sculptor,  only  Ibsen  in 
thin  disguise? 

The  leaf  is  turned  in  impatience. 

Professor  Rubek.  (Decisively.)  I  alone 
can  see  it.  And  it  amuses  me  imspeakably. 
On  the  surface  I  give  them  the  "striking 
likeness,'*  as  they  call  it,  that  they  all 
stand  and  gape  at  in  astonishment 
(lowers  his  voice),  but  at  bottom  they 
are  all  respectable,  pompous  horse-faces, 
and  self-opinionated  donkey-muzzles,  and 
lop-eared,  low-browed  dog-skulls,  and 
fatted  swine-snouts,  and  sometimes  dull, 
brutal  bull-fronts  as  well. 

In  a  recent  article  on  Ibsen  there 
is  the  ^  following  description  of  his 
study  table: 

On  the  table  beside  his  ink-stand  was 
a  small  tray.  Its  contents  were  extra- 
ordinary —  some  little  carved  wooden 
Swiss  bears,  a  diminutive  black  devil, 
small  cats,  dogs  and  rabbits  made  of  copper, 
one  of  which  was  playing  a  violin. 

"I  never  write  a  single  line  of  any  of 
my  dramas  unless  that  tray  and  its  occu- 
pants are  before  me  on  the  table.  I  could 
not  write  without  them.  It  may  seem 
strange — perhaps  it  is — but  I  can  not  write 
without  them,"  he  repeated.  "Why  I 
use  them  is  my  own  secret."  And  he 
laughed  quietly. 

Were  they  models  perchance  — 
these  tiny,  uncanny  creatures — sym- 
bols of  the  souls  of  men  and  women 
and  source   of  the   inspiration  that 


prompted  those  marvellous  **  portrait 
busts" — ^pictures  of  Norwegian  so- 
ciety, with  their  outer  appearance  of 
commonplace,  everyday  life  and  their 
cryptic  meaning  of  dog-skulls  and 
fatted  swine-snouts  and  dull,  brutal 
bull-fronts?  All  the  dear  domestic 
animals,  in  fact? 

Professor  Rubek,  Simply  the  dear  do- 
mestic animals,  Maia.  All  the  animals 
which  men  have  bedevilled  in  their  own 
image,  and  which  have  bedevilled  men  in 
return. 

In  plain  English — ^the  free  natural 
instincts  of  human  nature  which 
society  has  caught  and  imprisoned 
in  convention  and  taught  to  work 
for  it  there,  or  play  for  it — instincts 
which  society  has  bedevilled  in  its 
own  image  and  which,  in  turn,  have 
bedevilled  it.  "  All  the  free  play  of 
body  and  soul — caught  in  the  net 
of  diabolic  convention  and  leering 
at  one  through  the  meshes  of  Ibsen's 
play  —  these  commonplace,  realistic 
plays  —  these  portrait  busts    .    .    . 

(with  a  sly  smile)  they  are  not  exactly 
portrait  busts  that  I  turn  out,  Maia.  .  .  . 
I  alone  see  it.  It  amuses  me  unspeakably. 

One  has  suspected  it,  all  along, 
through  the  mazes  of  the  plays — a 
certain  sinister  delight  in  the  man, 
a  quiet  chuckling  at  our  stupidity. 
And  now,  at  the  last,  grown  bold,  he 
seems  to  flaunt  it  in  our  very  faces 
as  we  stand  and  gape  in  astonish- 
ment. .  .  .  **I  alone  can  see  it.  It 
amuses  me  unspeakably." 

It  is  his  final  word  to  us — ^the  last 
will  and  testament  of  an  artist,  ad- 
dressed to  generations  yet  unborn — 
to  those  who  will  not  stand  and  gape 
in  astonishment  at  the  striking  like- 
ness. For  to  them  the  likeness  will 
be  of  no  account.  Those  of  whom 
he  drew  the  likeness  will  be  dead  and 
gone;  and  they — those  coming  gen- 
erations— ^will  demand  of  him  an 
artist's  account  of  himself.  .  .  . 
**  Why  did  you  abandon  your  high 
calling  of  poet  to  w)6rk  upon  these 
portrait  busts?  It  was  not  poverty 
that  drove  you,  nor  greed — surely 
not  a  desire   to  live  comfortably — 
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you  who  might  have  been  the  greatest 
poet  of  your  age!** 

It  is  before  this  tribunal  that  Ibsen 
speaks.  **When  We  Dead  Awaken'* 
is  his  brief. 

The  history  of  Rubek  might  be 
that  of  Ibsen*s  own  soul.  One  has  a 
sense,  as  he  reads,  almost  of  prying, 
of  having  come  upon  something  in 
an  elder  brother's  chest — among  his 
private  papers — something  intended, 
not  for  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries, 
but  only  for  the  eyes  of  his  spiritual 
children,  and  for  those — long  after 
his  death.  It  is  a  confession  of 
defeat,  utter  and  humiliating. 

"Yes,  but  let  me  tell  you,  too,  howl 
have  placed  myself  in  the  group.  In  front, 
beside  a  fountain,  as  it  were,  sits  a  man 
weighed  down  with  guilt,  who  cannot  quite 
free  himself  from  the  earth -crust.  I  call 
him  *  Remorse  for  a  Ruined  Life. '  He  sits 
there  and  dips  his  fingers  in  the  purling 
stream — to  wash  them  clean — and  he  is 
gnawed  and  tortured  by  the  thought  that 
never,  never  will  he  succeed.  Never  in 
all  eternity  will  he  attain  to  freedom  and 
the  new  life.  He  will  remain  forever 
prisoned  in  his  hell." 

~  In  his  youth  when  the  sculptor  had 
planned  **  The  Resurrection  Day,** 
the  model,  Irene,  had  embodied 
for  him  all  the  beauty  of  the  concep- 
tion and  had  suggested  to  him 
constantly  new  beauties.  *  *  You  were 
no  model  to  me.  You  were  the 
fountainhead  of  my  achievement.** 
She  aided  him  in  his  work  **  joyously,, 
so  gladly  and  ungrudgingly.** — **Yes, 
with  all  the  pulsing  blood  of  my 
youth  I  served  you.**  She  revealed 
herself  to  him  **in  all  her  naked 
loveliness.**  But  when  she  saw  that 
he  cared  for  her  only  as  a  model  for 
his  art — she  who  had  given  her  very 
soul  to  help  him — she  went  away 
and  left  him — "for  his  own  sake.** 
She,  this  wonderful  model,  did  she 
not  come  to  Ibsen,  too,  in  his  youth 
— the  Spirit  of  Love  and  Ideality? 
Through  her  help  he  planned  and  car- 
ried out  the  great  work  of  his  life — 
his  Poetic  Dramas.  The  beauty  of 
Love,  the  power  of  Love,  and  the  ulti- 
mate, wonderftd  Resurrection  of  Love 


on  the  earth — these  are  the  theme 
of  the  great  song  that  ends  with 
"Brand**  and  "Peer  Gynt.'*  Then, 
because  he  loved  not  Love  for  her- 
self, because  he  did  not  need  her  for 
himself,  but  only  as  an  inspiration 
for  his  art,  she  left  him,  cold  and 
desolate  and  uninspired.  He  searched 
for  her  everywhere,  as  the  sculptor 
searches  for  Irene,  but  she  had 
gone  from  him.  The  man  who  will 
be  merely  artist,  shall  be  artist  and 
nothing  more.  Love  will  not  serve 
those  who  do  not  live  for  her,  and 
in  her,  and  to  whom  she  is  not  the 
breath  of  life. 

In  his  loneliness  the  sculptor  weds 
Maia;  in  his  despair  when  the  spirit 
of  Love  has  left  him,  when  he  can  no 
longer,  through  her  inspiration,  see 
beautiful  poetic  visions,  Ibsen  makes 
terms  with  the  Spirit  of  Realism — 
Truth,  if  you  like,  to  give  her  her 
highest  title.  It  was  not  an  easy  or 
natural  adjustment  on  either  side. 

Maia.  Do  you  remember  what  you 
promised  me  the  day  we  came  to  an  under- 
standing on  that  difficult  subject? 

Professor  Rubek.  The  subject  of  our 
marriage ;  yes.  It  was  rather  a  hard  mat- 
ter for  you,  Maia. 

He  knew  that  he  ought  not  to  wed 
her.  But  he  was  very  desolate. 
The  Spirit  of  Ix)ve  had  left  him.  He 
could  no  longer  see  beauty  in  the 
world,  nor  ideality,  nor  poetry.  But 
Tiiith  was  still  left^Maia.  Perhaps 
he  could  live  with  her  and  forget. 
So  they  had  joined  their  lives. 

And  now,  after  four  or  five  years, 
they  face  each  other  across  the  break- 
fast table  in  weariness  of  soul.  But 
release  is  nearer  at  hand  than  they 
dream.  Already  the  sculptor  has 
had  a  vision  of  a  white  figure  walking 
in  the  garden  at  night;  and  already^ 
the  bear-hunter,  who  is  to  carry  off' 
little  Maia  to  his  huge  wild  country, 
is  on  his  way.  She  will  be  at  home 
with  him,  the  great  Russian,  with  his 
dogs,  gulping  their  raw  meat  and 
licking  bloody  chops.  Realism  be- 
longs to  him  by  right.  She  will  go 
with  him  gladly.  Presently  we  shall 
hear    her   song  floating    among  the 
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hills:     • 

I  am  free  I  I  am  free  I  I  am  free  ! 
No  more  life  in  the  prison  for  me  I 
I  am  free  as  a  bird,  I  am  free  I 

She  has  never  belonged  to  Ibsen. 
She  could  not  stav  with  him  con- 
tentedly,  though  he  has  given  her 
"more  spacious  and  distinguished 
surroundings  —  in  more  polished  so- 
ciety than  she  was  accustomed  to 
at  home.**  He  has  polished  real- 
ism, given  it  all  the  advantages  of 
art ;  but  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  has 
never  believed  in  her. 

"  You  are  not  really  bom  to  be  a  moim- 
taineer,  little  Maia." — *'Yet  at  one  time 
you  seemed  to  think  I  was." — *'Four  or 
five  years  ago;  yes  (stretching  himself  in 
his  chair);  four  or  five  years — it  *s  a  long, 
it  *s  a  long,  long  time,  Maia." 

He  is  very  weary  of  her.  She,  on 
her  part,  is  deeply  offended.  He 
has  never  dealt  fairly  with  her.  She 
has  possibilities  —  her  own.  They 
will  never  be  realized  in  a  poet's 
comfortable  home.  She,  too,  longs 
for  the  high  places.  But  he  will 
never  take  her  there.  In  his  heart 
of  hearts  he  despises  her.  She  be- 
longs to  the  great  Russian.  With 
him  she  can  be  her  beautiful,  free  self. 

Rubek  watches  her  go  without  a 
sigh.  For  the  other  has  returned 
to  him.  The  Spirit  of  Love — of 
beauty  and  poetr}'  and  ideality  — 
has  come  again,  out  of  the  past,  to 
seek  him.  She  is  like  a  dead  person, 
it  is  true. 

Her  face  is  pale  and  its  lines  seem  to 
have  stiffened;  the  eyelids  are  drooped, 
and  the  eyes  appear  as  though  they  saw 
nothing.  Her  dress,  of  fine,  cream- white 
cashmere,  comes  down  to  her  feet,  and 
clings  to  the  body  in  perpendicular  folds. 
Over  her  head,  neck,  breast,  shoulders, 
and  arms,  she  wears  a  large  shawl  of 
white  crape.  She  keeps  her  arms  crossed 
on  her  breast.  She  carries  her  body 
immovably,  and  her  steps  are  stiif  and 
measured. 


He  watches  her  breathless.     **Who 
IS  that?**   he  demands  of  the  inn- 


keeper. "She  is  a  stranger  who  has 
rented  the  little  pavilion  there.'*  But 
to  Rubek  she  is  no  stranger.  He 
goes  some  steps  toward  her  and  says 
in  a  low  voice:  "I  know  you  quite 
well,  Irene.** 

They  talk  together  of  the  past. 
It  is  the  sculptor — Ibsen *s  self — 
communing  in  his  heart  with  the 
Spirit  that  has  left  him  so  long,  but 
has  come  again  at  last.  She  will 
never  leave  him  again.  He  will 
cherish  her  in  his  heart,  warm  her 
there,  hold  her  fast  to  the  end. 

The  sculptor  tells  her  of  his  life — 
how  the  group  has  gone  out  into  the 
world. 

Irene.  I  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
place  where  my  soul  and  my  child's  soul 
lie  buried. 

Professor  Rubek,  (Uneasy  and  alarmed.) 
You  must  never  see  that  statue  again! 
Do  you  hear,  Irene  1  I  implore  you ! 
Never,  never  see  it  again  I 

Irene,  Perhaps  you  think  it  would 
mean  death  to  me  a  second  time? 

Professor  Rubek,  (Clenching  his  hands 
together.)  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  I 
think.  But  how  could  I  ever  imagine  that 
you  would  fix  your  mind  so  immovably 
on  that  statue?  You,  who  went  away 
from  me — before   it   was  completed. 

Irene.  It  was  completed.  That  was 
why  I  could  go  away  from  you — and  leave 
you  alone. 

Professor  Rubek.  (Sits  with  his  elbows 
upon  his  knees,  rocking  his  head  from  side 
to  side,  with  his  hands  before  his  eyes.) 
It  was  not  what  it  afterwards  became. 

Irene.  (Quietly,  but  quick  as  lightning, 
half  unsheathes  a  narrow-blade d,  sharp 
knife,  which  she  carries  in  her  breast,  and 
asks,  in  a  hoarse  whisper:)  Arnold,  have 
you  done  any  evil  to  our  child? 

Professor  Rubek.  (Evasively.)  Any 
evil?  How  can  I  be  sure  what  you  would 
call  it? 

Irene,  (Breathless.)  Tell  me  at  once 
what  you  have  done  to  the  child  I 

Professor  Rubek.  I  will  tell  you  if  you 
will  sit  and  listen  quietly  to  what  I  say. 

Irene.  (Hides  the  knife.)  I  will  listen 
as  quietly  as  a  mother  can  when  she — 

Professor  Rubek.  (Interrupting.)  And  you 
must  not  look  at  me  while  I  am  telling  you. 
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Irene.  (Moves  to  a  stone  behind  his 
back.)  I  will  sit  here  behind  you.  Now 
tell  me. 

Professor  Rubek.  (Takes  his  hands  from 
before  his  eyes  and  gazes  straight  in  front 
of  him.)  When  I  had  found  you»  I  knew 
at  once  how  I  shotdd  make  use  of  you  for 
my  life-work. 

Irene.  "  The  Resurrection  Day  '*  you 
called  your  life-work.     I  call  it  **  our  child." 

Professor  Rubek.  I  was  yotmg  then — 
with  no  experience  of  life.  The  Resurrec- 
tion, I  thought,  would  be  most  beautifully 
and  exquisitely  figured  as  a  young,  unsul- 
lied woman— with  none  of  life's  experiences 
— awakening  to  light  and  glory  without 
having  to  put  away  from  her  anything  ugly 
and  impure. 

Irene.  (Quickly.)  Yes — and  so  I  stand 
there  now,  in  our  work? 

Professor  Rubek.  (Hesitating.)  Not  ab- 
solutely and  entirely  so,  Irene. 

Irene.  (In  rising  excitement.)  Not  ab- 
solutely? Do  I  not  stand  as  I  always 
stood  for  you? 

Professor  Rubek,  (Without  answering.) 
I  learned  worldly  wisdom  in  the  years  that 
followed,  Irene.  **  The  Resurrection  Day  " 
became  in  my  mind's  eye  something  more 
and  something  —  more  complex.  The 
little  round  pedestal  on  which  your  figure 
stood  erect  and  solitary — it  no  longer 
afforded  room  for  all  the  imagery  I  now 
wanted  to  add. 

Irene.  (Gropes  for  her  knife,  but  de- 
sists.) What  imagery  did  you  add,  then? 
Tell  me! 

Professor  Rubek.  I  imaged  that  which 
I  saw  with  my  eyes  around  me  in  the  world. 
I  had  to  include  it;  I  could  not  help  it, 
Irene.  I  expanded  the  pedestal,  made 
it  wide  and  spacious;  and  on  it  I  placed  a 
segment  of  the  curving,  bursting  earth. 
And  up  from  the  fissures  of  the  soil  there 
now  swarm  men  and  women  with  dimly 
suggested  animal  faces.  Women  and  men, 
as  I  knew  them  in  real  life. 

She  does  not  resent  that  reality 
is  there  —  women  and  men  as  he 
has  known  them  —  if  in  the  midst 
of  it,  she,  the  chief  figure,  Love, 
stands  radiant  with  the  joy  of  light. 

He  confesses,  reluctantly, — he  has 
had  to  move  her  a  little  back  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  effect.     "Other- 


wise it  would  have  dominated  the 
whole  too  much." 

She  yields  even  this  to  him.  **But 
the  joy  in  the  light  still  transfigures 
my  face?"  When  day  dawns  and 
Love  rises  from  her  long  sleep,  it 
must  be  with  the  joy  of  light  about 
her,  illtmiinating  everything.  Sorrow 
may  be  there,  and  evil,  but  the  light 
of  Love  will  illumine  all. 

"Yes,  it  does,  Irene — ^in  a  way. 
A  little  subdued,  perhaps,  as  my 
altered  idea  required." 

She  challenges  him.  She  rises  be- 
fore him.  She  questions:  **That 
represents  life  as  you  see  it.?" 

Reluctantly  he  admits  it:  **Yes, 
I  suppose   it   does." 

She  confronts  him.  The  vision  of 
Love,  once  so  radiant  to  his  eyes: 
she  accuses  him,  *'has  been  shifted 
back,  toned  down — to  serve  as  a  back- 
ground figure  in  a  group — " 

He  protests  here — '*not  a  back- 
ground figure,  but  a  figure  not  quite 
in  the  foreground."  Other  things 
come  before  the  vision  of  Love  in 
his  art.  He  has  admitted  it  now 
at  last. 

She  turns  upon  him  to  strike  him. 

Irene.  There  you  uttered  your  own 
doom. 

Professor  Rubek,  (Turns  and  looks  at 
her.)     Doom? 

Irene.  (Hastily  hides  the  knife  and 
says,  as  though  choked  with  agony.) 
My  whole  soul — you  and  I — we,  we,  we 
and  our  child  were  in  that  soUtary  figure. 

Professor  Rubek.  (Eagerly,  taking  off 
his  hat  and  drying  the  drops  of  sweat  upon 
his  brow.)  Yes  but  let  me  tell  you,  too, 
how  I  placed  myself  in  the  group.  In 
front,  beside  a  fountain,  as  it  were, 
sits  a  man  weighed  down  with  guilt,  who 
cannot  quite  free  himself  from  the  earth- 
crust.  I  call  him  *'  remorse  for  a  ruined 
life."  He  sits  there  and  dips  his  fingers 
in  the  purling  stream — to  wash  them  clean 
— and  he  is  gnawed  and  tortured  by  the 
thought  that  never,  never  will  he  succeed. 
Never  in  all  eternity  will  he  attain  to 
freedom  and  the  new  life.  He  will  remain 
forever  prisoned  in  his  hell. 

The    autobiographic    note    is    not 
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forced,  but  one  may  read  it  between 
the  lines.  It  is  Ibsen's  life  history. 
His  spontaneous,  bubbling  delight 
in  his  early  work  when  the  Spirit 
of  Love  and  belief  in  Love  possessed 
him — the  very  lines  and  rhymes  of 
'*  Peer  Gynt  "testify  to  it.  The  free 
rollicking  metre  and  the  lines  that 
have  taxed  translators  to  the  utmost 
reveal  the  soul  of  the  poet  in  love 
with  his  work  and  working  with 
spontaneous  touch.  The  theme  is 
ever  the  divine  power  of  Love  that 
must  dawn  at  last  upon  the  earth. 
Then — ^when  **Peer  Gynt"  was  done — 
the  anxious,  halting  pause  that  came 
in  his  work,  his  fumbling  attempt 
at  prose  in  **The  Young  Men's 
League,"  and  the  revising  of  his 
earlier  work — all  the  time  searching 
for  the  Spirit  that  had  left  him,  and 
without  whom  he  finds  himself  power- 
less to  create.  He  takes  up  **  Em- 
peror and  Galilean."  The  form  is 
poetical,  but  the  sotd  of  poetry  is 
not  there.  It  has  escaped  him  for- 
ever. He  will  never  find  it  again. 
He  knows  it  now.  The  *' Emperor 
and  Galilean"  has  taught  him  the 
truth.  It  stands  there  in  the  midst 
of  his  work,  a  great,  bare,  preten- 
tious thing — neither  prose  nor  poetry. 
Despair  is  in  his  heart.  He  stajrs  his 
hand.     His  work  is  done. 

There  is  still  the  desire  in  his 
heart,  the  necessity  in  his  nature  to 
create,  but  he  is  sterile.  He  can  no 
longer  make  poems.  The  Spirit  has 
left  him.  Beauty  has  gone  from 
the  world,  and  ideality.  It  is  a 
cold;  barren  place,  with  only  men 
and  women,  ugly  and  hard  and 
prosaic,  leering  at  him.  Then  comes 
the  whisper  in  his  ear.  They  throng 
upon  his  soul,  these  men  and  women 
of  the  real  world,  hard  and  cruel 
and  cunning.  His  keen  eyes  pierce 
them  to  their  very  souls,  as  through 
transparent  walls  of  glass.  Why 
should  he  not  write  of  them  as  he 
sees  them — reveal  them  to  them- 
selves.? He  writes  **  Pillars  of  So- 
ciety." He  **  places  it  as  a  segment 
of  the  curving,  bursting  earth"  on 
the  pedestal  of  his  life-work.  **Up 
from  the  fissures  of  the  soil  swarm 


men  and  women  with  dimly  suggested 
animal  faces."  **A  Doll's  House" 
follows  quickly,  and*** Ghosts,"  *'An 
Enemy  of  Society,"  *'The  Wild 
Duck,"  **Rosmersholm,"  **The  Lady 
from  the  Sea."  The  group  is  com- 
plete at  last  and  he  gives  it  to  the. 
world.  The  world  praises  him  and 
blames  him,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
it  admires  the  skill,  **the  striking 
likeness,"  of  the  work  of  the  pedestal 
— the  faces  that  swarm  from  the 
fissures   of    the    soil. 

The  rest  of  his  works — **Hedda 
Gabler,"  **The  Master  Builder," 
*•  Little  Eyolf,"  and  **John  Gabriel 
Borkman" — are  but  portrait  plays, 
thrown  off  from  time  to  time  because 
he  must  still  create.  They  have  no 
inner  unity  that  joins  them  to  each 
other.  And  with  **John  Gabriel 
Borkman"  he  finds  that  even  this  sort 
of  work  is  no  longer  possible  to  him. 

Professor  Rubek.  (Continuing  undis- 
turbed.) I  live  at  such  high  speed,  Maia. 
We  live  so,  we  artists.  I,  for  my  part, 
have  lived  through  a  whole  lifetime  in  the 
few  years  we  two  have  known  each  other. 
I  have  come  to  realize  that  I  am  not  at  all 
adapted  for  seeking  happiness  in  indolent 
enjoyment.  Life  does  not  shape  itself 
that  way  for  me  and  those  like  me.  I 
miist  go  on  working — producing  one  work 
after  another — right  up  to  my  last  day. 
(Forcing  himself  to  continue.)  That  is 
why  I  cannot  get  on  with  you  any  longer, 
Maia — not  with  you  alone. 

Maia,  (Quietly.)  Does  that  mean,  in 
plain  language,  that  you  have  grown  tired 
of  me? 

Professor  Rubek.     (Bursts  forth.)     Yes, 
that   is   what   it   means  !     I  have   grown 
tired — intolerably  tired  and 'fretted   and' 
unstrung — in    this    life    with    you  I     Now 
you  know  it.     (Controlling  himself.) 

These  are  hard,  ugly  words  I  am  using. 
I  know  that  very  well.  And  you  are  not 
all  to  blame  in  this  matter — that  I  willingly 
admit.  It  is  simply  and  solely  I  myself, 
who  have  once  more  undergone  a  revolu- 
tion (half  to  himself) — an  awakening  to  my 
real  life. 

Maia .  (Involuntarily  folding  her  hands .) 
Why  in  all  the  world  should  we  not  part 
then? 
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Professor  Rubek.  (Looks  at  her  in 
astonishment.)     Should  you  be  willing  to? 

Maia,  (Shrugging  her  shoulders.)  Oh, 
yes;    if  there  *s  nothing  else  for  it,  then — 

Professor  Rubek.  (Eagerly.)  But  there 
is  something  else  for  it.  There  is  an 
alternative. 

Maia.  (Holding  up  her  forefinger.) 
Now  you  are  thinking  of  the  pale  lady 
again  ? 

Professor  Rubek.  Yes;  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  cannot  help  constantly  thinking  of  her. 
Ever  since  I  met  her  again.  (A  step  nearer 
her.)  For  now  I  will  tell  you  a  secret, 
Maia. 

Maia.     Well? 

Professor  Rubek.  (Touching  his  own 
breast.)  In  here,  you  see — in  here  I  have 
a  little  Bramah-locked  casket.  And  in  that 
casket  all  my  sculptor's  visions  are  stored 
up.  But  when  she  disappeared  and  left 
no  trace,  the  lock  of  the  casket  snapped  to. 
And  she  had  the  key,  and  she  took  it 
away  with  her.  You,  little  Maia,  you  had 
no  key ;  so  all  that  the  casket  contains  must 
lie  unused.  And  the  years  pass  I  And  I 
have  no  means  of  getting  at  the  treasure. 

Maia,  (Trying  to  repress  a  subtle 
smile.)  Then  get  her  to  turn  the  key 
for  you  again. 

She  is  not  jealous  of  returning  love. 
Surely  in  all  the  poet's  great  house — 
in  all  Ibsen's  work — ^there  must  be 
room  for  Realism  and  Idealism,  too. 
If  not,  then  Realism  will  part  from 
him  entirely.  She  will  be  free.  It 
is  her  nature.  Forms  and  bonds 
weary  her.  She  has  never  lived  with 
him  joyously.  He  has  made  too 
formal,  too  artistic  a  thing  of  her. 
She  loves  better  the  rough  Russians, 
without  a  touch  of  art.  With  them 
the  free  spirit  of  truth  can  dwell 
willingly  and  all  its  native  beauty 
can  come  out.  *'No  need  to  be  anx- 
ious about  that,  Professor  Rubek!** 
Suddenly  she  points  off  to  the 
right,  "Look  there!  There  we  have 
her.** 

Professor  Rubek.     (Turning.)    Where? 

Maia.  Out  on  the  plain.  Striding 
like  a  marble  statue.  She  is  coming  this 
way. 

Professor  Rubek.  (Stands  gazing  with 
his  hand  over  his  eyes.)     Does  not  she 


look  like  the  Resurrection  incarnate?  (To 
himself.)  And  her  I  could  displace — and 
move  into  the  shade!  Remodel  her! 
Fool  that  I  was ! 

Irene,  She — the  other  one — said  that 
you  had  been  waiting  for  me. 

Professor  Rubek,  I  have  waited  for 
you  year  after  year,  without  myself 
knowing  it. 

Irene.  I  could  not  come  to  you,  Arnold. 
I  was  lying  sleeping  there,  the  long,  deep, 
dreamful  sleep. 

Professor  Rubek.  But  now  you  have 
awakened,  Irene. 

Irene.  (Shakes  her  head.)  I  have  the 
heavy,  deep  sleep  still  in  my  eyes. 

Professor  Rubek.  You  shall  see  that 
day  will  dawn  and  lighten  for  us  both. 

Irene.     Do  not  believe  that. 

Professor  Rubek.  (Urgently.)  I  do  be- 
lieve it !  And  I  know  it !  Now  that  I 
have  found  you  again. 

Irene.     Risen  from  the  grave. 

Professor     Rubek.     Transfigured  I 

Irene.  Only  risen,  Arnold.  Not  trans- 
figured. (He  crosses  over  to  her  by  means 
of  stepping-stones  below  the  cascade.) 

Irene.  (After  a  short  interval  of  silence.) 
I  have  come  back  to  you  from  the  utter- 
most regions,  Arnold. 

Professor  Rubek.  Aye,  truly,  from  an 
endless  journey. 

Irene.  Come  home  to  my  lord  and 
master. 

Professor  Rubek.  To  our  home — to 
our  own  home,  Irene. 

Irene.  Have  you  looked  for  me  every 
single  day? 

Professor  Rubek.  How  dared  I  look  for 
you? 

Irene.  (With  a  sidelong  glance.)  No, 
I  suppose  you  dared  not.  For  you  under- 
stood nothing. 

Professor  Rubek.  Was  it  really  not  for 
the  sake  of  some  one  else  that  you  all  of  a 
sudden  disappeared  from  me  in  that  way? 

Irene,  Might  it  not  quite  well  be  for 
your  sake,  Arnold? 

Professor  Rubek.  (Looks  doubtfully  at 
her.)     I  don't  understand  you. 

Irene.  When  I  had  served  you  with 
my  soul  and  with  my  body,  when  the 
statue  stood  there  finished — our  child  as 
you  called  it — then  I  laid  at  your  feet  the 
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most  precious  sacrifice  of  all — by  effacing 
myself  for  all  time. 

Then  comes  the  pretty  play  of  the 
flower  petals  floating.  Irene,  as  she 
launches  them,  one  by  one,  recalls 
to  him,  out  of  memory,  how  they 
played  the  game,  once  before,  by 
the  lake;  and  her  white  gulls  were 
the  swans  that  drew  his  boat;  and 
he  was  Lohengrin,  bringing  the 
heavenly  message  to  men.  Love 
would  have  piloted  him  safely,  but 
he  cut  his  boat  adrift  from  her. 
The  white  gulls  sailed  away.  His 
boats  are  stranded  on  the  shoals. 

But  he  **has  ships  in  reserve." 
He  has  pulled  down  the  old  hut 
where  he  dwelt  with  Love.  But  he 
has  now  a  spacious  mansion.  He  begs 
her  to  come  and  live  with  him,  with 
him  and  Maia — ^to  unlock  once  more 
his  heart. 

**  I  have  no  longer  the  key."  She 
cannot  dwell  with  him.  But  they 
will  spend  together  one  night  on  the 
Uplands. 

Professor  Rubek.  A  summer  night  on  the 
Uplands.  With  you.  With  you.  (His  eyes 
meet  hers.)  Oh,  Irene,  that  might  have  been 
our  life.  And  that  we  have  forfeited — 
we  two. 

Irene,  We  see  the  irretrievable  only 
when —     (Breaks  short  off.) 

Professor  Rubek.  (Looks  inquiringly  at 
her.)    When? 

Irene.    When  we  dead  awaken. 

Professor  Rubek.  (Shakes  his  head 
moumfiilly.)    What  do  we  really  see  then? 

Irene.  We  see  that  we  have  never 
lived. 

Maia  (Is  heard  singing  triumphantly 
among  the  hills.) 

I  am  free  I     I  am  free  I     I  am  free  I 
No  more  life  in  the  prison  for  me  ! 
I  am  free  as  a  bird  1     I  am  free  I 

Interwoven  with  the  main  symbol 
of  the  play  is  the  figure  of  the  dark 
attendant  who  appears,  for  the  first 
time,  when  Irene  appears,  and  follows 
her  close. 

"Quite  dark  like  a  shadow"— "A  dark 
one?  Quite  black  perhaps?" — *'Yes,  it 
certainly     seemed     so     to     me." — *'And 


behind  the  white  figure?  Following  close 
upon  her?" — **Yes,  at  a  little  distance." 
— "Aha!  then  I  think  I  can  explain  the 
mystery.  It  is  the  Sister  of  Mercy,  in 
black,  with  the  silver  cross  hanging  by  a 
chain  on  her  breast.  She  has  the  air  of  a 
servant.  She  keeps  her  brown,  piercing 
eyes  incessantly  fixed  upon  the  lady. 

It  is  Religion — the  Church — follow- 
ing always  close  upon  the  footsteps 
of  the  white  figure  —  cherishing  and 
keeping  alive  in  the  world  the  Spirit 
of  Love — and  Ideality  and  Truth — 
but  cherishing  it  most  devotedly  when 
it  is  most  nearly  dead,  when  vitality 
has  gone  from  it. 

When  Love — the  life-giving  jprin- 
ciple  of  art  and  truth  is  frozen  and 
lifeless,  then  the  Church  takes  it  in- 
to her  care,  watching  over  it  humbly, 
feeding  it  on  milk  and  water,  keeping 
her  piercing  brown  eyes  constantly 
fixed  upon  it,  to  preserve  and  guard 
it  lest  it  slip  away  from  earth.  She 
follows  Irene — a  shadow  through  the 
play — peering  out  at  her  wamingly 
when  life  comes  back  a  little  to  the 
deadened  heart,  and  warmth  to  the 
clay-cold  limbs.  Irene,  with  return- 
ing Hfe,  shrinks  from  her,  rebellious. — 

Irene.     A  face  is  staring  out  at  me. 

Professor  Rubek.  Where?  Ah!"  (The 
Sister  of  Mercy's  head  is  partly  visible 
among  the  bushes  beside  the  descent  to 
the  left.  Her  eyes  are  immovably  fixed 
upon  Irene.) 

Irene.  (Whispering.)  One  fine,  sunny 
morning  I  shall   kill  her. 

Professor  Rubek.    Would  you  do  that? 

Irene.  With  the  utmost  delight — if  only 
I  could  manage  it. 

Professor  Rubek.    Why  do  you  want  to? 

Irene.  Because  she  deals  in  witchcraft. 
(Mysteriously.)  Only  think,  Arnold,  shie 
has  changed  herself  into  my  shadow. 

Professor  Rubek.  (Trying  to  calm  her.) 
Well,  well,  well — a  shadow  we  must  all 
have. 

Irene.  I  am  my  own  shadow.  (With 
an  outburst.)  Do  you  not  understand 
that? 

Professor  Rubek.  (Sadly.)  Yes,  yes, 
Irene,  I  understand  it. 

The  sculptor  understands  it.     The 
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reader  understands,  vaguely — ^Love 
is  ultimate.  She  resents  the  Church 
following  her  always — a  little  at  a 
distance.  She  herself  is  her  own 
shadow — ^Alpha  and  Omega,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end.  The  Spirit 
of  Love — ^which  is  the  spirit  of  life 
and  of  art,  the  soul  beneath  all  things 
the  spiritual  truth,  and  the  inner 
vision  that  sees  that  truth — ^Love  is 
jealous  that  any  should  come  before 
her,  or  after.  She  would  be  all  in  all. 
If  a  man  will  trust  her  and  live  in  her, 
he  shall  know  all  things.  .  .  .  The  sym- 
bol branches  out  into  intricate  paths 
that  the  mind  cannot  follow  all  at 
once.  But  only  when  one  has  taken 
time  to  follow  each  to  its  last  minute 
wandering,  will  he  understand  fully 
the  message  that  Ibsen  has  projected 
in  "When  We  Dead  Awaken." 

It  is  perhaps  the  chief  character- 
istic of  Ibsen's  symbolism,  compared 
with  that  of  other  writers,  that  the 
symbol  stands  the  test  of  minute 
following  out,  that  it  demands  it, 
and  that  it  rewards  it  richly.  Every 
play  is  full  of  meanings  within  mean- 
ings. They  suggest  themselves  hazily 
on  the  first  reading.  **When  We 
Dead  Awaken,"  for  instance,  may  be 
the  autobiography  of  Ibsen's  soul. 
But  it  suggests  also  the  essential 
truths  that  must  govern  art  in  its 
relations  with  Realism  and  Idealism — 
the  inner  nature  of  each,  the  con- 
ditions that  each  demands  for  its 
best  development,  and  the  relation 
of  the  artist  to  each.  There  is,  too, 
more  than  a  suggestion  of  woman's 
relation  to  Art, — the  feminine  element 
that  must  join  with  the  masculine 
ere  true  art  is  bom — ^the  same  theme 
that  is  touched  on  in  '*  Hedda  Gabler," 
and  the  **  Master  Builder"  and  "  Little 
Eyolf" — ^the  study  of  which  in  Ib- 
sen's work  might  form  a  book  by 
itself.  But  more  than  this,  there  is 
in  the  play,  history — ^running  through 
the  lines,  Maia  and  the  bear  htmter 
recount,  each,  a  parable.  The  bear- 
hunter  took  once  a  maiden  from  the 
gutter  and  bore  her  in  his  arms,  close 
to  his  heart ;  for  her  shoes  were  worn 
thin.  But  she  rewarded  him  with 
unfaithfulness.     One  must  know  the 


whole  history  of  literattire  to  interpret 
the  parable.  But  the  parable  in 
which  Realism  answers  him  is  the 
story  of  her  own  life  with  Ibsen.  She 
was  "a  stupid  girl,  who  had  both  a 
father  and  a  mother,  but  a  rather 
poverty-stricken  home.  Then  there 
came  a  high  and  mighty  seigneur  into 
the  midst  of  all  this  poverty.  And  he 
took  the  girl  in  his  arms, — ^as  you  did 
— ^and  travelled  far,  far  away  with 
her." 

Ulfheim,  Was  she  so  anxious  to  be  with 
him? 

Maia,     Yes ;  for  she  was  stupid,  you  see. 

Ulfheim.  And  he,  no  doubt,  was  a 
brilliant  and  beautiftd  personage? 

Maia.  Oh,  no;  he  wasn't  so  super- 
latively beautiftd.  But  he  pretended 
that  he  would  take  her  with  him  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  of  mountains  where 
there  was  light  and  simshine  without  end. 

Ulfheim.  So  he  was  a  mountaineer 
was  he,  that  man? 

Maia.     Yes,  he  was — in  his  way. 

Ulfheim.  And  then  he  took  the  girl 
up  with  him? 

Maia .  (With  a  toss  of  the  head. )  Took 
her  up  with  him  finely,  you  may  be  sure  I 
Oh  no!  He  beguiled  her  into  a  cold, 
clammy  cage  where,  it  seemed  to  her, 
there  was  neither  sunlight  nor  fresh  air, 
but  only  gilding  and  great  petrified  ghosts 
of  people  all  round  the  walls. 

The  sculptor  has  failed  to  keep  his 
promise,  and  now  she  will  go  with  the 
bear-hunter  w^ho  assures  her  that  he 
has  a  castle  for  her.     She  demurs. 

"Thanks !  I  have  had  enough  of  cas^ 
ties." — *'With  splendid  hunting-grounds, 
stretching  for  miles  around  it." — "Are 
there  works  of  art,,  too,  in  this  castle  ? " 
— "Well,  no— it 's  true  there  are  no  works 

of  art;    but ". — "Ah!  that  *s  one  good 

thing  at  any  rate  I  '* 

She  has  had  enough  of  castles  and 
art  at  Ibsen's  hands.  She  is  wary 
of  being  caught  again.  Realism  and 
art  cannot  live  together. 

They  turn  to  descend  the  mountain, 
the  bear-hunter  and  Maia,  pledged 
to  each  other  for  life.  But  the  way 
is  blocked.  The  sculptor  and  Irene 
are  coming  up.     So  it  comes  about 
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that  they  meet  on  the  Uplands,  in 
the  early  morning,  before  the  sun- 
rise. 

Each  has  a  final  word  to  say — the 
bear- hunter  to  Ibsen,  a  word  of 
surprise  that  he  has  reached  the 
Uplands  at  last.  "It  is  a  deadly 
dangerous  way  that  you  have  come — 
for  you  come  to  a  tight  place  where 
■  you  can  neither  get  forward  nor, 
back.  And  there  you  stick  fast. 
Professor!  Mountain-fast,  as  we  hunt- 
ers call  it." — "Am  I  to  take  these 
as  oracular  utterances? "  Without 
doubt.  The  dead  centre  of  Ibsen's 
life  swings  before  the  vision — the  ten 
years  in  which  he  could  do  nothing. 
And  the  twenty  years  in  which  he 
groped  helplessly  for  the  opening. 
But  he  is  here — at  last — on  the  Up- 
lands. A  storm  is  coming,  but  he  is 
here.  "Dauntless,  the  slug-horn  to 
his  lips  he  set   and  blew,    'Childe 


Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came.'" 

The  bear- hunter  and  Maia  turn 
hastily  to  descend  the  mountain. 
The  sculptor,  with  Irene's  hand  in 
his,  faces  the  storm,  "We  must 
first  pass  through  the  mists,  Irene, 
and  then " 

We  must  first  pass  through  the 
mists.  Then  we  shall  stand  face  to 
face  with  our  Beloved.  Then  at 
last  we  shall  know  her  as  she  is. 
Here  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly. 
But  there  face  to  face. 

The  storm  is  upon  them.  They 
are  whirled  along,  buried  in  the 
masses  of  snow  drifting  on  the  high 
peaks.  Maia's  voice  —  earth-child, 
happy  in  her  freedom — is  singing 
about  them.  Religion  reaches  out 
empty,  groping  hands  to  them. 

The  poet  and  his  Truth  have  gone 
from  us.  His  lips  are  silent.  They 
are  forever  sealed. 


OTHER-WORLDLINESS 


By  A.  I.  Du  Pont  Coleman 


NOT  least  among  the  beneficent 
uses  of  books  is  their  value 
as  counter-checks  to  tenden- 
cies for  the  moment  dominant — as 
reminders  of  the  existence  of  per- 
manent standards  which  might 
otherwise,  **  in  the  clamor  and  ru- 
mor of  life  to  be,"  find  themselves 
brushed  aside  and  forgotten.  There 
are  periods  in  the  world's  history 
when  great  works  have  to  manage  to 
get  themselves  done  somehow,  and 
the  noise  of  the  operation  is  so 
deafening  as  to  drown  the  gentler 
and  sweeter  sounds.  Suppose  you 
live  across  the  street  from  where  an 
eighteen-story  office-building  is  in 
process  of  diligent  construction.  The 
incessant  clangor  of  the  riveting- 
machine  and  the  hiss  of  escaping 
steam  grow  in  the  course  of  weeks  to 
seem  essential  concomitants  of  life. 
Then  a  fine  Sunday  comes,  and  you 
hear  a  bird  sing  in  a  tree  which  the 
march  of  progress  has  spared — and 
you  remember  that  there  are  other 
and  pleasanter  sounds  than  those 
which  have  filled  all  your  waking 
moments  on  week-days. 

So  it  is  with  the  life  of  which  the 
sky-scrapers  are  the  instruments  and 
symbols.  I  was  talking  the  other 
day  with  a  young  man  of  parts  whom 
I  had  not  seen  since  his  graduation 
from  college.  There,  he  had  shown 
an  interest  and  a  pretty  taste  in 
letters,  and  I  had  hoped  to  see  him 
add  something  of  his  own.  But  now 
he  said,  firmly  though  with  a  be- 
coming diffidence  of  manner,  "I 
can't  help  feeling  when  I  am  about 
on  lower  Broadway,  that  I  want  to 
be  among  the  men  who  do  some- 
thing — ^who  sell  more  stocks  than 
the  next  man,  or  win  a  case  which 
the  next  man  could  n't  win,  or  carry 
an  invention  to  success. " 
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That  is  incontestably  the  view 
which,  owing  perhaps  to  the  Amer- 
ican's "extra  drop  of  nervous  fluid," 
of  which  Colonel  Higginson  some- 
where speaks,  is  increasingly  held 
by  our  aspiring  youth;  and  "furious 
moiling  in  the  gold-mill"  becomes 
increasingly  the  law  of  our  being. 
We  have  our  holidays,  it  is  true,  and 
more  of  them  than  the  last  generation 
had;  the  admirable  institution  of 
the  "week-end,"  long  understood  in 
England  (its  invention  was  one  of 
the  few  undisputed  good  deeds  of 
Oliver  Cromwell),  is  better  known 
on  this  side  the  water  than  it  was: 
but  our  very  holidays  are  turned 
into  toilsome  scenes  of  busy  motion 
by  the  stirring  majority. 

"In  this  sad  Catalysis,  et  inter  has 
armor um  strepitus*'  (as  John  Evelyn 
wrote,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  proposed  a  college  of  philo- 
sophic calm),  it  is  refreshing  and 
salutary  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
reviewing  together  three  new  books  * 
which  show  that  there  is  somewhere 
an  interest  in  lives  of  a  different  type. 
A  glance  at  their  titles  will  show 
where  the  fundamental  fallacy  of 
the  point  of  view  I  have  been  criti- 
cising lies.  It  is  in  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  mystic  phrase  "to 
do  something. "  Would  Keats,  think 
you,  have  "done"  more,  either  for 
himself  or  for  humanity,  if  he  had 
gone  on  dabbling  in  drugs  until  •  he 
could  compound  pills  which  might 
have  been  proclaimed  all  over  Eng- 
land as  worth  a  guinea  a  box,  in- 
stead of  devoting  those  brief  luminous 
years  to  the  pursuit  of  eternal  truth — 
eternal  beauty?    The  printing  trade, 

*  Thomas  k  Kempis.  his  Age  and  Book.  By  J. 
E.  G.  de  Montmorency,  B.A.,  LL.B.  Saint  Cathe- 
rine of  Siena  and  her  Times.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Mademoiselle  Mori."  George  Herbert  and  his  Times, 
By  A.  G.  Hyde.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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with  its  alluring,  mysterious  jargon 
of  quoins  and  chases  and  em-quads, 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the 
mechanical  businesses;  but  who  will 
say  that  I^ichardson  would  have 
done  better  to  stick  to  it,  instead  of 
deserting  a  sensible,  practical  em- 
ployment to  inculcate  virtue  and 
incidentally  to  create  the  modern 
novel  ? 

In  one  of  his  brisk,  decisive  phrases 
Charles  Kingsley  spoke  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  the  time  **when  Pope  and  plain 
sense  went  out  and  Shelley  and  the 
seventh  heaven  came  in."  Now 
plain  sense  is  an  admirable  thing  to 
have,  and  it  made  the  eighteenth 
centiu^y — ^well,  what  it  was;  but  will 
any  one  who  knows  what  it  was 
seriously  contend  that  it  would  have 
been  any  the  worse  for  being  able  to 
catch,  through  the  smoke  of  Watt's 
steam-engines  and  Walpole*s  politics, 
a  glimpse  of  the  blue  heaven  beyond? 

No  —  our  busy,  practical  friends 
of  to-day  forget  that  it  is  not  only 
for  to-day  that  it  is  worth  a  man's 
while  to  work;  and  of  this  there  is 
a  useful  reminder  in  the  fact  that 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
fresh  lives  are  written  of  people  who 
died,  two  of  them  over  five  hundred 
and  the  other  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago,  the  one  thing  which  has 
made  them  all  live  has  been  pre- 
cisely that  which  seemed  to  close  to 
them  the  paths  of  earthly  success — 
what  I  have  chosen  to  call  their 
other-worldliness.  There  is  a  woman, 
a  dyer's  daughter  in  a  little  Italian 
hill-town,  never  very  well  educated, 
who  by  sheer  force  of  single-minded 
devotion  to  a  transcendental  ideal 
attained  a  position  which  enabled  her 
to  impose  peace  on  warring  nobles, 
to  treat  with  monarchs  as  a  power, 
and  to  end  the  long  Babylonish 
captivity  of  the  popes  at  Avignon. 
There  is  a  man  of  distinguished  English 
family,  who  might  have  been  a  favor- 
ite courtier  of  Charles  I  before  the 
days  came  when  he  could  reward 
his  faithful  servants  only  by  the 
privilege  of  dying  for  him;  but  he 
is  remembered  now  as  the  devoted 


parish  priest  of  an  obscure  country 
village  and  as  the  man  who  taught 
that  the  sweeping  of  a  room  was 
a  memorable  deed  if  done  as  for 
God's  laws,  in  the  light  of  another 
world  than  this.  There,  lastly,  is  a 
humble  religious,  nearly  all  of  whose 
ninety-two  years  were  spent  in  pa- 
tient copying  of  manuscripts,  teach- 
ing little  children  in  the  schools, 
or  meditating  in  his  cell;  and  yet, 
even  in  our  bustling  practical  age, 
his  words  bring  peace  "and  comfort 
to  thousands  of  weary  souls,  in  lands 
of  which  he  never  dreamed.  It 
seems,  after  all,  scarcely  an  over- 
strained application  of  the  phrase 
to  credit  the  three  subjects  of  our 
biographies  with  having  "done 
something." 

The  most  readable  of  these  books, 
if  perhaps  also  the  one  least  marked 
by  exact  scholarship,  is  that  written 
about  a  woman  by  a  woman,  one  who 
is  already  known  for  graceful,  pleasing 
work  in  fiction.  It  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  trecento  in 
Siena,  of  the  city  as  it  was  when 
Caterina  Benincasa  was  born  there 
in  1348,  and  grew  up  with  her  mind 
fixed  on  the  service  of  God  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  worldly  ambition. 
Her  training  included  three  years 
of  concentrated  meditation  in  a 
narrow  cell,  in  almost  unbroken  si- 
lence. Amid  the  intolerable  clatter 
of  talk  which  goes  on  around  us,  we 
have  too  much  forgotten  the  strength 
that  may  come  from  even  a  short 
interval  of  silent  peace;  and  how 
far  have  we  come  from  the  spirit  of 
such  an  entry  as  the  last  made  by 
Thomas  h,  Kempis  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  Agnetenberg  house,  record- 
ing the  death  of  a  lay-brother  who 
"among  his  other  virtues  was  pre- 
eminent chiefly  for  that  of  taciturnity, 
so  that  through  a  whole  day  he 
would  say  very  little;  also  in  his 
labors,  and  while  performing  other 
duties,  he  was  an  example  of  silence  " ! 

Yet  Catharine  was  not  allowed  to 
remain  in  her  delightful  seclusion. 
During  the  last  fourteen  years  of  her 
short  life,  she  was  incessantly  oc- 
cupied  with   works   of   mercy   and 
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with  important  missions  imposed 
upon  her,  as  she  unquestioningly 
believed,  by  her  Lord  directly  for 
the  good  of  His  Church.  The  point 
is  that  in  all  her  busy  labors  she 
was  actuated,  to  a  degree  which 
must  have  sometimes  seemed  ridic- 
ulous to  the  practical  statesmen  of 
her  day,  by  motives  rooted  wholly 
in  the  other  world.  She  went  so 
far  as  to  exhort  the  King  of  France 
to  end  the  Hundred  Years'  War  even 
at  the  price  of  surrendering  his 
dominions  to  the  English,  that  he 
might  be  free  to  forward  a  crusade 
which  should  deliver  Christendom 
from  fear  of  Mohammedan  invasion 
and  the  Holy  Places  from  the  hands 
of  the  infidel.  Nor  did  the  gentle 
woman  hesitate  to  write  with  the 
same  end  in  view  to  the  fierce  soldier 
of  fortune,  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
leader  of  the  White  Company,  "dev- 
ilish and  infernal  men,  of  whom  the 
captain  was  a  very  wicked  English 
knight,"  says  a -monastic  chronicler; 
and,  what  is  more,  with  such  effect- 
iveness that  "Ser  Giovanni  Aguto" 
(as  the  Italians  called  him)  and  his 
officers  vowed  to  go  on  the  crusade. 
But  the  greatest  achievement  as 
well  as  the  most  dramatic  picture 
of  her  life  was  her  appearance  in  the 
luxurious  papal  court  of  Avignon, 
to  admonish  Gregory  XI  that  if  he 
would  act  according  to  God's  will 
he  should  abandon  the  beautiful 
things  around  him  and  take  the 
road  to  Rome,  where  perils  and  dis- 
comfort awaited  him.  Where  the 
entreaties  of  the  Romans,  though 
presented  in  the  fervid  rhetoric  of 
Petrarch,  had  failed  for  years,  the 
inspired  urgency  of  Catherine  gave 
the  final  impulse  to  the  hesitating 
pope.  He  returned  to  the  natural 
seat  of  his  jurisdiction,  though  not, 
as  in  the  imposing  fresco  of  the  Sala 
Regia  at  the  Vatican,  with  Catherine 
walking  before  him  to  point  out  the 
way.  She  had  other  work  to  do; 
but  her  last  public  act  was  performed 
in  Rome,  the  reconciling  of  a  new 
pope,  Urban  VI,  with  his  rebellious 
subjects.  She  gave  utterance  to  the 
motive  of  her  whole   career  in  the 


words  she  spoke  to  the  weeping 
friends  around  her  deathbed:  "Dear 
children,  let  not  this  sadden  you; 
rather  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad 
to  think  that  I  am  leaving  a  place  of 
many  sufferings  to  go  to  rest  in  the 
quiet  sea,  the  Eternal  God."  Dy- 
ing at  thirty- three,  she  had  in  the 
power  of  this  unswerving  aim  so 
stamped  herself  upon  her  generation 
that  her  biographer  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  her  beyond  dispute  one 
of  the  three  greatest  figures  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  subjects  of  the  other  two 
books  have  names  somewhat  more 
familiar  to  modem  readers.  The 
special  value  of  the  present  treatment 
of  Thomas  k  Kempis  is  not  so  much 
biographical  as  critical.  The  pains- 
taking work  of  Mr.  Kettlewell,  hither- 
to the  most  exhaustive  in  English 
on  the  unending  controversy  con- 
cerning the  authorship  of  the  "Imi 
tation,"  was  unfortunately  based 
on  an  incomplete  and  sometimes 
hasty  examination  of  the  manuscripts. 
Now,  however,  Mr.  de  Montmorency 
has  given  us  the  results  of  the  most 
recent  investigations,  lucidly  stated 
and  with  an  absence  of  parti  pris 
which  is  worthy  of  high  praise.  Thor- 
oughly convinced  as  he  is  of  the 
justice  of  Thomas's  claim  to  the 
authorship,  he  yet  devotes  consider- 
able space  to  the  arguments  which 
tell  in  favor  of  the  great  chancellor 
Gerson,  whose  fame,  by  a  well-known 
mediaeval  tendency,  rendered  the 
frequent  attribution  of  the  book  to 
him  an  easy  matter;  and  the  case 
for  the  English  Augustinian  Walter 
Hilton  has  never  before  been  so 
fully  stated.  A  thoughtful  philo- 
sophic survey  of  the  condition  of 
Europe  in  the  dark,  confused  period 
which  covers  the  later  life  of  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  has  considerable  value; 
and  the  description  of  his  peaceful 
sheltered  existence  in  his  "little 
nook"  calls  up  to  the  author's  mind 
the  quiet  corner  of  England  three 
centuries  later  which  many  of 
us  know  best  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Little  Gidding  in  **John 
Inglesant,"     and   will    be    glad    to 
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find   again  depicted  in    Mr.   Hyde's 
pages. 

It  is  to  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  found- 
er and  father  of  the  serai- monastic 
Anglican  community,  that  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  "The  Temple"— 
the  most  vital  and  enduring  work 
of  Herbert  having  been  placed  in  his 
hands  to  publish  or  destroy  as  he 
saw  fit.  The  ambition  to  be  "among 
the  men  who  do  something"  had 
not  been  unknown  to  either  of  the 
friends.  If  Herbert  had  won  the 
high  state  preferment  to  which  his 
birth  and  connections  entitled  him 
to  aspire,  or  if  Ferrar's  plans  for 
the  Virginia  Company  had  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  a  Christian  colony, 
the  after-lives  of  both  men  might 
have  been  far  other  than  they  were. 
But  neither  of  them  had  any  regrets. 
The  night  after  his  induction  to 
the  living  of  Bemerton,  whose  little 
church  is  now  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  travellers  even  from  "the  Amer- 
ican strand"  to  which  he  saw  re- 
ligion "ready  to  pass, "  Herbert 
opened  his  heart  to  a  friend  in  words 
which  show  a  state  of  mind  very  like 
that  in  which  Shakespeare  wrote  "The 
Tempest"  not  quite  twenty  years 
before:  "I  now  look  back  upon  my 
aspiring  thoughts,  and  think  myself 
more  happy  than  if  I  had  attained 
what  then  I  so  ambitiously  thirsted 
for:  and  I  can  now  behold  the  Court 
with  an  impartial  eye,  and  see  plainly 
that  it  is  made  up  of  fraud,  and 
titles,  and  flattery,  and  many  other 
such  empty,  imaginary,  painted  pleas- 
ures— pleasures  that  are  so  empty  as 
not  to  satisfy  when  they  are  enjoyed," 


There  will  be  many,  perhaps,  in 
these  days  who  cannot  go  with  him 
in  the  firm  confidence  of  the  next 
sentence  that  "in  God  and  His 
service  is  a  fulness  of  atl  joy  and 
pleasure";  and  this  essay  has  no 
purpose  to  be  a  religious  homily, 
though  religion  is  the  guiding  star 
of  all  the  lives  it  treats.  But  it  is,  at 
least,  a  plea  for  the  cultivation  of 
a  calm,  unhurried  peace  of  mind, 
amidst  which  the  richer,  more  ulti- 
mately rewarding  faculties  of  our 
nature  will  have  a  chance  to  grow. 
"It  is  not  possible  to  devote  your 
time  to  study  and  meditation  with- 
out what  are  quaintly  but  happily 
denominated  private  means,"  says 
Stevenson  in  the  golden  essay  on 
Thoreau  which  has  already  put 
much  better  than  I  could  put  it  a 
contention  in  great  part  parallel  to 
my  own.  But  at  least,  until  our  re- 
pentant millionaires  endow  in  the 
universities  chairs  of  pleasant  living 
whose  incumbents  shall  demonstrate 
the  truths  which  their  founders  will 
have  too  often  ignored,  we  may  all, 
now  and  again  go  out  Into  restful 
fields  and  hear  the  unworldly  fisher- 
man saying  in  his  gentle,  persuasive 
tones:  "Now  look  about  you,  and 
see  how  pleasantly  that  meadow 
looks;  nay,  and  the  earth  smells  as 
sweetly  too.  Come,  let  me  tell  you 
what  holy  Mr.  Herbert  says  of 
such  days  and  flowers  as.  these: 
and  then  we  will  thank  God  that 
we  enjoy  them,  and  walk  to  the 
river  and  sit  down  quietly,  and 
try  to  catch  the  other  brace  of 
trouts. " 


THE   MAN  OF  LETTERS 


By  H.  W.  BoYNTON 


IN  thinking  over  the  various  re- 
cent books  of  biography,  remin- 
iscence, and  criticism  which  it  has 
fallen  to  me  to  read  of  late,  I  find 
myself  once  more  pondering  upon 
a  familiar  subject, — the  real  status, 
that  is,  of  the  writing  person  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  doing  person. 
This  is  to  leave  out  of  account  the 
great  artists,  the  poets,  who  are  essen- 
tially doers,  on  the  one  hand :  and  on 
the  other  the  journalists,  scientists, 
or  moralists,  or  political  theorists, 
for  whom  print  is  a  rough  and  ready 
conveyance  for  the  statement  of 
fact  or  opinion.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  usefulness  of  any  of  these 
orders;  but  a  very  ancient  doubt  is 
suggested  in  the  query  whether  there 
is  "a  place  in  the  Republic  for  the 
man  of  letters.** 

Fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  was  inclined  to  answer  the 
question  in  the  negative.  **  About 
literature,**  he  wrote  (in  the  Forum), 
"I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  have 
always  felt  myself  more  or  less  of  an 
amateur.  Nor  do  I  remember  to 
have  wasted  an  hour  in  thinking 
about  style,  or  about  questions  of 
literary  success.  As  I  have  sought 
to  teach  many  things,  and  have 
fought  hard  for  many  opinions,  I 
have  tried  to  put  what  I  had  to  say 
as  well  as  I  could.**  Here  is  a  touch 
of  the  complacent  note  of  the  man 
who  is  too  busy  to  bother  about 
literary  questions,  and  rather  won- 
ders why  anybody  should  be  idle 
enough  to  bother  about  them.  Since 
then,  as  it  happens,  Mr.  Harrison, 
having  ceased  to  practise  law  and 
to  act  as  chief  spokesman  of  the 
Positivist  propaganda  in  England, 
has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
work  of  a  purely  literary  character. 
"Since   then"   [1890],    he   confesses, 
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"I  have  published  a  variety  of  books, 
and  have  even  committed  myself 
to  what  my  friends  tell  me  is  the 
senile  weakness  of  a  romance  and 
then  a  tragedy.**  From  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  romance,  I 
incline  to  think  his  friends  may  have 
been  right  about  the  tragedy.  He 
has  not  converted  himself  from  a 
philosopher  into  an  artist,  nor,  apart 
from  his  admirable  study  of  Ruskin, 
has  he  done  much  toward  excluding 
himself  from  the  ideal  republic  as  a 
man  of  letters. 

Yet  he  has  done  much  vigorous 
writing  of  a  casual  sort,  expressing 
his  opinions  upon  many  themes 
connected  with  modern  life,  whether 
human  or  literary.  Of  such  brief 
expressions  the  present  volume*  is 
made  up.  If  they  are  not  marked 
by  the  qtiality  which  we  call  "artis- 
tic** or  **  literary,**  they  at  least  ex- 
press a  freshness  and  alertness  by 
no  means  common  in  men  of  letters 
who  have  passed  their  prime  of 
years.  The  most  charming  thing 
about  the  recent  reminiscences  of 
Georg  Brandes  was  their  alertness  and 
ingenuousness.  But  to  be  capable, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  career,  of 
this  sort  of  freshness  of  mind  and 
mood  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  less 
commonly  given  to  men  of  letters 
than  to  men  of  affairs.  It  was  per- 
haps a  result  of  a  certain  loss  of 
buoyancy  of  mood — his  buoyancy  of 
mind  never  left  him — ^which  got  Leslie 
Stephen  as  he  grew  old  into  the  way 
of  belittling  his  lifelong  trade  of 
letters.  Of  course  it  is  never  wise 
to  take  Stephen  literally.  Besides 
a  natural  instinct  to  undervalue 
his  own  usefulness,  he  had  a  delight, 
demure  though  elfish,  in  landing  your 

♦  Memories  and  Thoughts.     By  Frederic  Harrison. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
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solemn  gudgeon,  as  it  were  with  the 
naked  hook.  After  all,  sensitiveness 
rather  than  mischievousness  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  habit.  How  many 
sensitive  spirits,  actually  quivering 
with  fear  of  the  pitfalls  of  priggish- 
ness,  pretentiousness  and  conceit,  have 
gone  through  the  world  with  an  air 
of  nonchalance  or  offishness  and  been 
set  down  as  triflers  or  eccentrics  for 
their  pains. 

Of  the  new  life  of  Stephen*  one 
can  only  say  that  it  might  have 
satisfied  Stephen's  own  exacting 
taste.  It  has  not  a  trace  of  the 
cant  of  conventional  biography.  The 
writer  does  not  speak  of  his  subject 
as  if  he  were  exploiting  real  estate 
in  some  newly  discovered  territory, 
or  commending  a  new  kind  of 
breakfast-food  of  which  he  was  sole 
proprietor.  He  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  having  known  Stephen  in- 
timately and  of  having  deserved  to 
know  him.  He  is  the  person  whom 
Stephen  wished  to  write  whatever 
"short  article  or  so"  his  memory 
might  deserve.  He  has  done  an 
admirable  piece  of  work.  His  task 
was  simplified  by  his  eschewing  at 
the  outset  any  attempt  at  criticism 
of  Stephen's  literary  work.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  book  is  in- 
herently the  better  for  this.  We 
have  had  not  a  few  illustrations  of 
late  of  the  confusion  into  which 
biography  may  fall  by  the  jumbling 
together  of  facts  about  what  a  man 
has  done  and  of  opinions  about  what 
he  has  written.  Mr.  Maitland's  pur- 
pose, at  all  events,  is  simply  to  give 
us  knowledge  of  the  man  Stephen 
'*by  means  of  letters  and  diaries, 
and  with  the  help  of  his  kindred  and 
friends. " 

One  fact  becomes  clear  upon  the 
hastiest  glance  at  this  record.  Ste- 
phen was  not  a  man  of  letters  of  the 
bookwormy,  sedentary  type  common 
in  his  generation.  Though  a  very 
delicate  child,  he  became  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  enthusiastic  of 
English  university  athletes.     He  was 


*The  Life  and  Letters  of  Leslie  Stephen.  By 
Frederic  William  Maitland.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 


a  remarkable  walker  and  runner,  and 
a  zealous  if  not  remarkable  oarsman. 
As  a  Fellow  he  somewhat  compro- 
mised himself  in  the  eyes  of  his 
brother  dons  by  his  athletic  zeal,  and 
his  unconventional  dress  and  manner. 
Later  he  became  a  phenomenal  long- 
distance walker  and  a  famous  moun- 
tain-climber. On  one  occasion  he 
walked  the  fifty  miles  from  Cam- 
bridge to  London  in  twelve  hours, 
to  attend  a  dinner  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
Thirty  miles  at  a  five-mile  gait  was 
no  extraordinary  matter  for  him. 
And  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  there 
were  many  giants  in  those  days.  In 
the  fifties  your  gentleman,  unless  he 
rode  to  hounds,  was  inclined  to 
fiabbiness;  and  if  he  chanced  to  be 
a  scholar,  so  much  the  worse  for 
him.  Stephen  was  an  irrepressibly 
active  man,  mentally  and  physically. 
There  was  only  one  thing  that 
offended  him  more  than  fiabbiness, 
whether  in  character  or  in  literary 
style;  and  that  was  preciosity.  He 
himself  wrote  with  a  sort  of  non- 
chalant ease,  **  gentlemanly  in  its 
felicities  and  in  its  laxities,''  as  a 
good  critic  has  said.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  not  a  few  others,  he  strongly 
resembles  his  father-in-law,  Thack- 
eray. 

Stephen  appears  to  have  stood 
in  almost  discipular  relation  to 
Thackeray,  though  they  never  saw 
each  other.  The  first  book  Stephen 
bought  with  his  own  money  was 
"Vanity  Fair."  It  may  not  have 
been  in  all  ways  fortunate  that  he 
came  so  early  under  Thackeray's 
influence.  His  innate  fear  (it  was 
fear  rather  more  than  hatred  in  both 
Thackeray  and  Stephen)  of  snobbery 
and  hypocrisy  was  sufl5ciently  in- 
tense, and  his  bent  for  irony  suffi- 
ciently marked,  without  the  influence 
of  the  great  sentimentalist.  We  re- 
call Thackeray's  insistence  upon  the 
pusillanimity  of  the  literary  class, 
and  marvel  once  more  at  the  per- 
versity which  takes  a  kind  of  pride 
in  fouling  its  own  nest.  Stephen,  it 
is  to  be  said,  does  not  turn  upon 
himself  with  the  bitterness  which 
so  often  offends  in  Thackeray.     His 
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good-humored  scepticism  is  simply 
extended  to  himself  and  his  kind. 
He  has  a  perfectly  unaffected  ir- 
reverence for  things  and  persons  in 
general.  Carlyle  is  '*not,  I  think, 
fundamentally  wicked**;  Enierson  is 
"considered  to  be  a  great  prophet 
in  Yankee-land,  though  I  don't  much 
worship  him.  However,  he  has  the 
merit  of  being  a  singularly  mild, 
simple  kind  of  old  fellow";  Tennyson 
is  **the  queerest  old  bloke,  to  speak 
irreverently,  that  I  ever  saw."  With 
such  an  attitude  toward  his  greater 
literary  contemporaries,  he  would 
not  be  likely  to  make  much  of  the 
labors  of  such  small  fry  as  he  con- 
sidered himself.  On  the  whole,  he 
would  not  change  his  trade  of  letters 
for  any  other:  **I  sometimes  feel 
that  my  quieter  and  humbler  way 
of  life  has  its  advantages.  I  shall 
never  get  any  appointment,  except 
that  of  editor  to  some  periodical, 
and  I  certainly  shall  not  make  money 
nor  become  a  swell  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Still  I  enjoy  my  work,  and 
have  a  number  of  pleasant  friends." 
As  for  the  quality  of  that  work,  if 
it  were  not  known  to  all  of  us,  we 
might  find  it  sufficiently  suggested 
in  the  one  of  the  final  paragraphs  of 
a  discreet  biographer: 

Furthermore  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
in  Stephen's  language  the  ** journalism" 
which  distracted  him  from  seriotis  study 
included  three  volumes  of  "Hours  in  a 
Library";  item,  four  volumes  of  "Studies 
of  a  Biographer";  item,  "The  Playground 
of  Europe."  Then  "Free-thinking,"  the 
"Apology."  and  "Social  Rights  and 
Duties," — these  perhaps  reach  the  level 
of  "magazine  twaddlings";  and  the  Faw- 
cett  and  the  Fitzjames — the  Johnson  and 
the  Pope,  Swift,  George  Eliot,  and  Hobbes, 
— the  Thackeray,  Fielding,  and  Richard- 
son,— these  are  byworks  due  to  friendship 
or  to  Mr.  Morley's  "seductions,"  or  to 
want  of  money,  or  to  want  of  anything 
better  to  do.  I  cannot  myself  believe 
that  many  people  will  share  Stephen's 
low  estimate  of  the  class  to  which  these 
works  belong,  or  his  yet  lower  estimate 
of  these  works  themselves. 

Certainly  the  biographer  does  not 


express  himself  too  strongly.  It  was 
a  jealous  regard  for  literature  and 
not  a  false  modesty  which  led  Stephen 
to  regard  such  work  as  journalism. 
What  he  was  especially  inclined  to 
doubt,  or  to  pretend  to  doubt,  was 
whether  literary  work  of  a  secondary 
or  lower  rank  is  really  worth  while. 
He  has  nothing  but  scorn  for  the 
mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with 
ease,  and  professes  only  toleration  for 
the  laborious  race  of  critics  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  That  is  a  tribe 
as  irritable,  if  not  as  useful,  as  the 
tribe  of  poets.  "Equable"  is  the 
adjective  Mr.  Meredith  has  applied 
to  Stephen's  mind;  but  his  temper 
was,  according  to  his  own  testimony, 
anything  but  equable.  He  is,  he 
says,  over-sensitive,  nervously  irri- 
table, absent,  "fidgety  and  trouble- 
some from  a  social  point  of  view," 
easily  bored  in  company,  and  even 
at  home  often  "restless  as  a  hyena." 
The  testimony  of  those  whom  he 
figures  as  suffering  by  these  qualities 
does  not  bear  him  out.  But  of  how 
many  other  writing  persons  have 
these  things  been  literally  true? 

How  true  it  all  was  of  Dickens, 
Mr.  Chesterton  makes  sufficiently 
clear  in  his  new  Study:* 

Dickens  ....  had  a  bad  quality,  not 
intrinsically  very  terrible,  which  he  allowed 

to  wreck  his  life His  selfishness 

was  wholly  a  selfishness  of  the  nerves. 
Whatever  his  whim  or  the  temperature  of 
the  instant  told  him  to  do,  must  be  done. 
He  was  the  type  of  man  who  would  break 
a  window  if  it  wotdd  not  open  and  give 
him  air.  And  this  weakness  of  his  had, 
by  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  led  to  a 
breach  between  himself  and  his  wife  which 
he  was  too  exasperated  and  excited  to 

heal  in  time If  the  day  was  too 

noisy,  the  whole  household  must  be  quiet ; 
if  night  was  too  quiet,  the  whole  household 
must  wake  up. 

Ah,  well!  this  trait  of  the  literary 
character  of  being  "gey  ill  to  live 
wi*  "  has  been  sufficiently  dealt  with 
by   an   unsympathetic   public.     The 
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retort  might  be  made  that  wooden 
nerves  and  amiable  manners  are 
luxuries  which  the  active  person 
cannot  always  afford. Mr.  Ches- 
terton's "Dickens"  is  the  best  thing 
he  has  done  in  criticism.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  usual  pop-pop-pop  of 
epigram  and  paradox.  Mr.  Ches- 
terton says  brilliant  things  quite 
mechanically,  and  no  doubt  in  spite 
of  his  better  judgment.  One  can 
fancy  him  beginning  a  new  sheet  with 
the  firm  determination  to  keep  him- 
self in  hand,  not  to  give  in,  not  to 
stand  a  single  opinion  on  its  head, 
or  to  take  a  single  truth  by  the  heels. 
In  vain:  for  a  true  epigrammatist 
is  incorrigible  as  a  dipsomaniac  or 
a  punster.  One  especially  tiresome 
trick  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  is  to  pervert 
trivially  some  proverb  or  common 
phrase — "  It  is  but  one  step  from  the 
ridiculous  to  the  sublime."  ** Aban- 
don hopelessness,  all  ye  who  enter 
here."  "The  best  of  all  impossible 
worlds" —  and  so  on.  Occasionally 
his  paradoxes  really  strike  home  to 
the  imagination;  but  as  a  whole  they 
are  merely  irritating,  like  a  rattle 
of  small  arms  which  obscures  some 
voice  one  would  like  to  hear.  Of 
course  Mr.  Chesterton  has  such  a 
voice.  He  has  no  need  to  employ 
wit  to  conceal  a  lack  of  sense.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  warm  admirer 
of  Dickens  has  ever  written  of  him 
so  wisely.  Mr.  Chesterton's  immod- 
eration of  manner  does  not  inhere 
in  his  substance.  What  he  here  says 
of  Dickens  is  exactly  true  of  himself: 
"Dickens  liked  quite  ordinary  things; 
he  merely  made  an  extraordinary 
fuss  about  them.  His  excitement 
was  sometimes  like  an  epileptic  fit; 
but  it  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
fury  of  the  man  of  one  idea  or  one 
line  of  ideas."  Mr.  Chesterton  has 
many  fine  and  true  things  to  say  of 
Dickens;  nothing  perhaps  finer  than 
this  : 

Dickens's  work  is  to  be  reckoned  al- 
ways by  characters,  sometimes  by  groups, 
oftener  by  episodes,  but  nevei:  by  novels. 
You  cannot  discuss  whether  "Nicholas 
Nickleby"  is  a  good  novel,  or  whether 
"Our   Mutual   Friend"   is   a   bad   novel. 


Strictly,  there  is  no  such  novel  as  "Nich- 
olas Nickleby."  There  is  no  such  novel 
as  "Our  Mutual  Friend."  They  are 
simply  lengths  cut  from  the  flowing  and 
mixed  substance  called  Dickens — ^a  sub- 
stance of  which  any  given  length  will  con- 
tain a  given  proportion  of  brilliant  and 
of  bad  stuff. 

This,  I  say,  seems  to  me  fine  and 
true.  But,  since  this  is  true,  I  find 
myself  unable  to  accompany  the 
critic  to  his  final  prediction.  Dickens 
will  eventually  rank,  he  says,  as 
altogether  the  greatest  novelist  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

This  seems  to  me  much  like  pre- 
dicting that  Walt  Whitman  will 
rank  as  the  greatest  American  poet 
of  the  nineteenth  century — ^a  fore- 
cast upon  which  his  latest  biograph- 
er does  not  venture.  In  writing  a 
perfectly  sensible  life  of  Whitman,* 
Mr.  Perry  has  performed  a  feat  of 
which  we  may  almost  have  despaired. 
He  is  as  far  from  worshipping  Whit- 
man as  from  despising  him.  He 
inclines  to  yield  Whitman  the  rank 
of  poet,  and  to  attribute  to  him  the 
invention,  or  rather,  development,  of 
a  new  form  of  rhythmical  and  rhap- 
sodical utterance.  "No  critic  who 
endeavors  seriously  to  assess  the 
spiritual  forces  that  are  shaping  our 
contemporary  life  can  overlook  Whit- 
man's contribution.  Even  those 
judges  who  deny  him  the  name  of 
poet  have  often  admitted  that  there 
is  no  American  writer  more  likely 
to  be  re-examined  from  time  to  time, 
by  future  historians  of  literature." 
Such  historians  will  revert  to  him 
because  "his  writings  were  in  accord 
with  some  of  the  most  profound 
world-movements  of  his  day.*' 

This  was  a  matter,  not  of  chance, 
but  of  deliberation;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Whitman  considered  his 
function  prophetic  rather  than  liter- 
ary. He  attempted,  as  Mr.  Perry 
says,  "to  portray  the  emotions  of  a 
representative  man  in  an  age  of 
science  and  democracy."  He  dis- 
claimed any  interest   in  himself  as 

•Walt  Whitman.    By  Bliss  Peny.      Houffhton, 
Mifflin  ft  Co. 
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a  man  of  letters:  *'I  do  not  value 
literature  as  a  profession.  I  feel 
about  literature  what  Grant  did  about 
war.  He  hated  war.  I  hate  liter- 
ature. I  am  not  a  literary  West 
Pointer;  I  do  not  love  a  literary  man 
as  a  literary  man.  ...  It  is  a  means 
to  an  end,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.'* 
This  is  a  thoroughly  healthy  feeling 
in  any  literary  man;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  Whitman  will  be  remem- 
bered, if  he  is  remembered,  because 
he  was  in  some  real  sense  a  literary 
man;  because  his  prophecy  has  really 
taken  on,  as  Mr.  Perry  surmises, 
some  new  and  permanent,  though 
as  yet  hardly  recognizable,  form  of 
beauty.  It  seems  to  me,  I  must 
confess,  that  in  one  of  his  closing 
paragraphs  the  biographer  rather 
throws  up  the  critical  sponge.  It  is 
well  enough  to  say,  "Neither  the 
literary  deficiencies  which  he  .  .  . 
confesses,  nor  his  faults  of  personal 
character,  mar  the  fundamental 
soundness  of  Walt  Whitman's  views 
concerning  those  problems  of  de- 
mocracy which  affect  us  all.  He 
has  pointed  out  the  way  to  individual 
manhood,  to  friendship,  to  world- 
wide fraternity."  Suppose  we  ad- 
mit the  fact  (not  altogether  clear) 
that  Whitman  has  served  as  pioneer 
in  clearing  these  ways  for  us:  shall 
we  then  be  ready  to  proceed  with 
Mr.  Perry  in  his  next  sentence? 
**What  matter  if  he  has  not  all  the 
drawing-room  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments of  your  finished  poet?" 
It  is  plain  enough  that  by  these 
polite  attributes  the  critic  signifies 
whatever  has  been  hitherto  accepted 
as  true  poetic  form.  If  Whitman 
has  produced  a  new  and  true  poetic 
form,  the  answer  to  Mr.  Perry's 
question  is,  "It  does  not  matter  at 
all";  but  if  he  has  not,  it  matters 
everything  for  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  for  the  present,  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  is  very 
well  expressed  in  a  sentence  or  two 
written  twenty-odd  years  ago  by  the 
late  Lafcadio  Hearn: 

I  think  that  Genius  must  have  greater 
attributes  than  mere  creative  power  to 
be  called  to  the  front  rank; — the  thing 


created  must  be  beautiful,  it  does  not 
satisfy  me  if  the  material  be  rich.  .  .  . 
Would  Homer  be  Homer  to  us  but  for 
the  billowy  roar  of  his  mighty  verse? 
I  think  not.  And  do  not  all  the  Titans 
of  antique  literature  polish  their  lines, 
chisel  their  words  according  to  severest 
laws  of  art  ?  Whitman's  is  indeed  a  Titanic 
voice ;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  voice  of  the 
giant  beneath  the  volcano, — half-stifled, 
half -uttered, — roaring  betimes  because  ar- 
ticulation is  impossible. 

There  was  nothing  Titanic  about 
Hearn;  he  stood,  indeed,  at  a  farther 
pole  in  the  world  of  letters.  He  had 
too  little  to  say  rather  than  too  much, 
and  was  too  greatly  rather  than  too 
little  concerned  with  the  chiselling 
of  his  words.  Nothing  that  came 
from  his  pen  (after  his  abandonment 
of  journalism)  lacked  beauty.  The 
question  of  his  survival  will  depend 
upon  the  question,  not  now  deter- 
minable, of  his  substance.  Who  can 
say  whether  it  is  compact  of  that 
essence,  ethereal  but  indestructible, 
of  which  Milton's  angels  were  formed ; 
or  a  merely  lovely  exhalation,  a 
breath  which  turns  to  crystal  and  is 
not?  It  would  hardly  be  surprising 
if  Hearn,  "  messageless "  as  he  was, 
outlasted  Whitman;  one  need  not 
specify  analogies  in  literary  history. 
Personally,  I  have  as  little  sympathy 
as  possible  for  the  art-for-art*s  sake 
business.  It  has  accomplished  noth- 
ing of  the  first  order,  and  in  its  latest 
phase  is  (what  with  Oscar  Wilde 
revivals  and  the  like)  a  continued 
stench  in  the  nostrils  of  healthy- 
minded  people.  If  Lafcadio  Hearn 
had  spent  his  life  in  Paris,  it  is  fairly 
easy  to  guess  what  would  have  be- 
come of  him.  Good  fortune  cast 
him  first  into  the  rough  scramble 
of  American  journalism,  and  second 
into  the  salutary  bondage  of  Oriental 
life.  Like  Stephen,  he  was  shy, 
moody,  and  ** skinless";  his  sensi- 
tiveness increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished with  time.  Yet  he  faithfully 
and  successfully  taught  his  Japanese 
pupils  for  years ;  and  had  an  affection 
for  his  friends  of  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely demonstrative  and  to  which 
he  was  extremely  faithful.     His  let- 
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ters  are  good  to  read  because  they  are 
hearty,  spontaneous,  lacking  in  all 
those  reticences  and  poses  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  correspondence 
of  literary  persons  of  minor  note. 
Heam  could  never  have  advertised 
himself,  pauperized  himself,  or  lied 
about  himself  as  Whitman  did.  I 
for  one  am  most  grateful  to  Mrs. 
Wetmore    for    having  dispelled   for 


me  a  hazy  liotion  that  Heam  was  a 
sort  of  disreputable  mongrel  of  mor- 
bid tastes  and  unsavory  morals.* 
These  letters  and  memorials  give 
me  strongly  the  impression  of  a 
man  of  letters  who  proved  him- 
self worthy  of  a  calling  which  he 
revered. 

*The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lafcadio  Hearn.     By 
Elizabeth  Bisland.     Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co 
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The  question  of  what  makes  en- 
during charm  in  poetry  is  as  absorbing 

G-^..w.«*^^    as  it  is  difficult.     Turning 
sswinDume  .,  «...  ^ 

Re-read        ^^^^  ^^^   edition   of 

Swinburne's  l)rrics,  I  found 
myself  wondering  where  their  music 
had  gone.  There  never  seemed  much 
meaning  in  them,  I  confess,  save 
in  scattered  phrases  now  and  then. 
They  were  chiefly  torrents  of  beautiful 
words,  often  incoherent  and  sensuous, 
often  haunting  and  delicate, — but 
there  was  music  in  plenty.  The 
beauty  seems  to  have  vanished  now, 
and  the  tinkling  measures  fall  flatly 
upon  my  ear.  Yet  I  should  have 
imagined  that  the  magic  of  certain 
poems,  say,  such  as  '*  Under  Green 
Apple  Boughs"  and  that  airy  imi- 
tation from  Gautier,  "Love  at  Sea," 
was  of  an  enduring  texture,  sure 
always  to  yield  certain  delight.  The 
fault  is  mine,  doubtless,  but  one  is 
sorry  to  lose  any  poet  from  among 
one's  pleasures.  \i  poetry  abideth 
not,  then  what  thing  stays? 

Bradford  Torrey  talks  lovingly 
upon  this  subject  of  the  enduring 
"Verbal  tyranny  of  certain  pas- 
Maffic''  sages  in  poetry  or  prose 
over  one's  imagination,  in 
his  new  volume  of  essays,  ''Friends 
on  the  Shelf."  He  defines  verbal 
magic  as  **  the  ineffable  and  apparently 
inexhaustible  charm"  that  he  has 
found  in  such  passages,  and  tells  us 


that  the  truly  magical  verse  speaks 
to  us  not  of  itself  but  of  something 
else.  In  other  words,  its  value  lies 
in  its  suggestiveness. 

Mr.  Torrey  cites  several  examples 
from  his  personal  collection.  Among 
them  is  the  final  couplet  of  these 
lines  from  Wordsworth's  "Solitary 
Reaper": 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings? 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things 

And  battles  long  ago. 

I  think  few  readers  would  deny  the 
magic  of  this,  but  on  the  other  hand 
I   do  not   feel  the   same   quality  in 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep ; 

— nor  in  his  quotation  from  Burke 
about  "Rank  and  office  and  title, 
and  all  the  solemn  plausibilities 
of  this  world."  Evidently,  every 
reader  has  his  own  assemblage  of 
such  phrases  and  no  one  collection 
can  be  regarded  as  standard.  My 
own  began  in  my  schooldays  with  the 
Virgilian  '*Sunt  lachrynuB  rerum,** 
and  went  on  to  include  some  frag- 
ments of  Horace's  songs. 

Quis  desiderio  sit  fmdor  aut  modus 
Tarn  cart  capitis, 

is  still  to  my  ear  like  a  violin  prelud- 
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ing  some  great  orchestral  harmony. 
Then  there  are  some  fragments  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  a  passage  or  two 
from  De  Quincey's  arraignment  of 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  a  whole 
tangle  of  lines  and  phrases  from  the 
modern  minor  poets — Emily  Dickin- 
son, Aldrich,  Miss  Guiney,  Henley, 
Hausman  and  the  rest.  It  is  a  poor 
minor  poet  who  cannot  charm  you 
at  least  once. 

Do  you  remember  in  Kipling's 
** Wireless**  that  the  author  speaks 
j^^  of  **the  high- water  mark 

r»^iiu^5-.«  oi  Adam  have  reached," 
and  goes  on  to  declare — 
''Remember  that  in  all  the  millions 
permitted,  there  are  no  more  than 
five — five  little  lines — of  which  one 
can  say  'These  are  the  pure  Magic. 
These  are  the  Clear  Vision.  The  rest 
is  only  poetry.*  **  Kipling's  magical 
five  lines  are: 

A  savage  spot  as  holy  and  enchanted 

As  ere  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 

By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover  ; 

and  this  from  Keats: 

Magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  fairy  lands  forlorn. 

I  confess  the  first  of  these  finds 
me  not  at  all,  while  the  latter  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  universal  things 
whose  power  no  reader  can  deny. 
Matthew  Arnold  instances  it  as  an 
authentic  and  unmistakable  example 
of  the  "Celtic  magic"  in  English 
hterature,  though  of  course  Arnold's 
"Celtic  magic**  means  something 
broader  than  the  thing  we  are  con- 
sidering here. 

If  driven  to  a  definition  of  the 
magic  passages  in  literature,  I  should 
say  they  are  those  which  open  for 
us  momentarily  a  door  into  some 
imdiscovered  country,  perhaps  into 
the  Irish  Tir-nan-Og,  "the  Land  of 
the  Living  Heart.**  If  there  are 
only  five  Hnes  that  can  do  this  for 
Kipling,  then  he  is  poorer  than  the 
rest  of  us,  though  he  himself  more 
than  once  has  "taken  the  world  by 


the  shoulders,**  as  did  Leo,  Child  of 
the  Zodiac. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  Readers' 
Symposium  upon  this  subject?  Evi- 
dently we  all  have  our  own  ideas, 
and  no  man's  is  precisely  like  an- 
other's. They  are  worth  finding  out 
— these  words  that  move  men  most. 

Is  America  a  place  or  "  a  frame  of 
mind,"  and  what,  is  its  real  signi- 
Pastor  ficance  ? 

Warner's         Recently  we  have  heard 
o^^E^rL.     so  much   of  our  national 
'^  and    corporate    faihngs — 

of  greed,  of  graft,  of  dishonesty  in 
high  places,  of  the  oppression  of  the 
helpless,  of  the  slavery  of  child-labor, 
that — merely  for  a  change  of  atmos- 
phere— M.  Charles  Wagner's  opinion 
of  us  as  recorded  in  "My  Impressions 
of  America"  is  a  distinct  relief. 

M.  Wagner  chiefly  noted — ^what 
few  foreigners  see  and  many  Ameri- 
cans ignore — the  vast  body  of  God- 
fearing, Church-going,  home-keeping 
folk,  most  of  whom  mean,  according 
to  their  lights,  to  "be  good*'  both  as 
individuals  and  citizens.  He  visited 
homes  where  intelligence  and  spiritual 
culture  are  esteemed  to  be  things 
of  importance  and  he  saw  America 
at  its  wholesomest,  and  has  set  it 
down  that  the  aspect  he  saw  is  the 
characteristic  one. 

Among  other  things,  he  observes 
that  money  is  no  more  desired  here 
than  in  other  countries,  while  the 
public .  duties  of  wealth  are  far 
more  generally  acknowledged;  that 
we  live  hygienically  and  play  enough 
golf;  that  American  women  are  care- 
ful house-wives;  that  American  humor 
is  pleasanter  than  Gallic  blague. 

Our  four  strongholds  he  finds  to  be 
religious  vitality,  belief  in  liberty, 
good  faith  between  man  and  man, 
and  respect  for  women.  He  sees 
our  essential  youth  and  ingenuousness 
of  soul.  In  short,  though  he  records 
all  these  things  with  a  simplicity 
and  concreteness  that  make  them 
seem  less  profoxmd  than  they  really 
are,  he  is  truly  an  observer  with  keen 
insight  and  one  of  the  very  few 
foreigners  to  whom  has  been  vouch- 
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safed  any  vision  of  the  Real  Ameri- 
can. 

In  "American  Character/*  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Brander  Mat- 
j^  .  thews  before  the  Phi  Beta 

^tth^'8  Kappa  of  Columbia,  the 
O  timiam  ^^^^^^  challenges  our  ar- 
^  raignment  by  an  obscure 

French  journalist  who  holds  that,  of 
all  nations,  we  deserve  to  be  held  up 
to  scorn  because  we  are  **  terribly 
practical,  avid  of  pleasure,  systemati- 
cally hostile  to  all  idealism.  The  am- 
bition of  the  American's  heart,  the 
passion  of  his  life,  is  money  .  .  .  The 
Americans  ignore  the  arts;  they  de- 
spise disinterested  beauty.*' 

These  proposiitons  are  not  difficult 
to  refute,  based  as  they  are  upon  an 
absolute  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Though  Prof.  Matthews  ad- 
mits lavishly  enough  our  failings 
along  the  lines  indicated,  he  natur- 
ally has  no  difficulty  in  demolishing 
such  rash  and  sweeping  assertions. 

But  to  my  mind  the  most  sat- 
isfactory recent  defence  of  the 
iw^«^.^.     fundamental    elements  of 

Jrrox688or       A  .  1  ^        '      ^ 

Wendell's  A-mencan  character  is  to 
Ootimism  ^  found  in  Barrett  Wen- 
^  deirs  *'  Liberty,  Union,  and 

Democracy.  '*  Its  truth  is  so  true  that 
in  reading  it  I  forgot  for  the  time 
being  the  many  ways  in  which  we 
have  fallen  from  the  state  of  grace 
indicated  by  our  national  ideals, 
and  luxuriated  in  the  consciousness 
of  a  national  excellence  which  we 
are  perpetually  hazarding,  though  as 
yet  we  need  not  believe  that  it  is  lost. 
To  Prof.  Wendell  America  is  indeed 
a  spiritual  fact,  and  one  so  potent 
that  vast  imagination  has  been  and 
still  is  being  successfully  absorbed 
without  detriment  to  our  national 
characteristics.  It  is  due  to  the 
force  and  validity  of  certain  ideas, 
or  ideals  if  you  will,  that  we  have  a 
distinct  and  individual  national  char- 
acter "that  distinguishes  us  from  all 
other  people  who  have  passed  or  are 
passing  under  the  sun.**  Such  a 
national  character  may  seem  vague 
and  elusive,  yet  is  as  definite  as  per- 


sonal individuality  and  may  be  recog- 
nized as  clearly. 

In  tracing  Americanism  to  its 
sottfce  Prof.  Wendell  goes  far  back 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution,  which  are 
results  rather  than  causes,  and  de- 
velopes  at  some  length  the  idea  that 
the  forefathers  of  America  **were  pre- 
revolutionary  Englishmen" — that  is, 
they  came  to  their  maturity  in  the 
period  preceding  a  passionate  internal 
conflict  whose  issues  could  be  settled 
by  no  milder  test  than  mortal  civil 
war.  And  the  people  of  the  pre- 
revolutionary  periods  are  bound  "be- 
yond the  people  of*  all  other  epochs** 
to  be  idealistic,  even  visionary. 

This  is  a  somewhat  broader  ex- 
planation than  is  usually  given  of  the 
validity  of  the  Idea  in  American 
history,  and  the  author  points  out 
the  happy  fact  that,  as  yet,  the 
course  of  that  history  has  not  been 
such  as  to  overthrow  the  ideal  tra- 
ditions of  the  fathers.  The  Revolu- 
tion clinched  the  idea  of  liberty;  the 
Rebellion  clinched  the  idea  of  union, 
and  the  coming  century  will  announce 
the  fate  of  the  idea  of  democracy. 

The  charm  of  the  Uttle  book  and 
its  clarity  suggest  that  the  philosophy 
of  history,  rather  than  literature,  is 
Prof.  Wendell's  real  field.  For  myself, 
I  hold  against  the  book  only  the  fact 
that  it  made  me  completely  forget  the 
sins  of  Americans  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  their  virtues.  A  long  course 
of  the  ten  and  fifteen  cent  magazines 
will  be  needful  to  bring  me  back  to 
earth  and  the  proper  degree  of  worry 
about  the  future  of  the  United  States. 

While  reading  Prof.  Wendell  I  am 
quite  willing  to  trust  our  country*s 
future  to  the  God  of  History;  but 
when  I  read  Mr.  Lawson,  Mr.  Steffens, 
and  others,  I  have  my  bitter  doubts 
— and  when  I  read  Mr.  Brisbane  I 
doubt  still  more. 

J.  C.  Snaith  and  Miss  May  Sinclair 
are  quite  certainly  the  coming  English 
The  novelists,   our  future  con- 

Cominff        solers  when  Mrs.  Ward  and 
iv^.^13^      Henry  James  have  ceased 
townte;  and  yet    Audrey 
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Craven"  and  "Henry  Northcote"  are 
not  wholly  satisfactory  as  evidences 
of  their  power.  The  fonner  is  an 
earlier  production  than  "The  Divine 
Fire"  and  less  significant.  Cleverly 
written,  it  leaves  the  reader  cold. 
The  beautiful,  vain,  and  frivolous 
heroine  is  encumbered  with  the  idea 
that  she  has  a  mind  and  a  soul. 
Under  this  delusion  she  does  much 
more  harm  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  The  book  is  a  competent 
study  of  "a  small  creature  stru^hng 
with  things  too  great,"  and  it  makes 
the  reader  uncomfortable. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  "Heniy 
Northcote"  makes  the  reader  Jiappy, 
but  it  certainly  absorbs,  stimulates, 
and  exasperates  him,  and  leaves  him 
wondering  at  the  end  whether  it  is 
himself,  the  author,  or  the  hero  who 
has  gone  quite  mad.  Myself,  I 
think  it  is  the  author,  for  I  am  pre- 
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judiced  in  favor  of  both  reader  and 
hero. 

The  fact  is  that  the  book  is  im- 
mensely powerful  and  interesting 
and  that  the  ethical  problem  it  pre- 
sents is  as  subtly  tangled  as  etlucal 
problems  are  likely  to  be  in  real  bfe; 
and  it  would  talce  several  pages  of 
PuTNAU's  to  discuss  it  adequately. 
The  author's  solution  does  not  im- 
press me  as  entirely  fair  to  Henry 
Northcote.  His  punishment  does  not 
fit  his  crime,  his  method  of  escaping  it 
is  quite  as  insane  as  the  punishment 
itself — and  the  reader  revolts  against 
both.  The  great  feat  the  author 
performs  is  to  present  a  man  of 
genius  so  that  you  not  only  believe 
in  bis  genius  but  feel  it  and  see  it. 
Its  results  are  set  before  you  and 
you  are  forced  to  admit  it  is  the  real 
thing.  And  to  represent  genius  re- 
quires genius.    Hats  off  to  Mr.  Snaith. 


■  photaifnph  by  Eduud  Sldchco 
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I 

ET  us  start  fairly 
with  the  great 
truth :  for  those 
who  possess  there 
is  only  one  certain 
duty,  which  is  to 
strip  themselves  of 
what  they  have, 
so  as  to  bring  themselves  into  the 
condition  of  the  mass  that  possesses 
nothing.  It  is  understood,  in  every 
clear- thinking  conscience,  that  no 
more  imperative  duty  exists;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  admitted  that 
this  duty,  for  lack  of  courage,  is 
impossible  of  accomplishment. 

For  the  rest,  in  the  heroic  history 
of  the  duties,  even  at  the  most  ard- 
ent periods,  even  at  the  beginning  of 
Christianity  and  in  the  majority  of 
the  religious  orders  that  made  a 
special  cult  of  poverty,  this  is  perhaps 
the  only  duty  that  has  never  been 
completely  fulfilled.  It  behooves  us, 
therefore,  when  considering  our  sub- 
sidiary duties,  to  remember  that  the 
essential  one  has  been  knowingly 
evaded.  Let  this  truth  govern  us. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  speaking 
in  its  shadow  and  that  our  boldest, 
our  utmost  steps  will  never  lead  us 
to  the  point  at  which  we  ought  to 
have  been  from  the  first. 


II 

SINCE  it  appears  that  we  have 
here  to  do  with  an  absolute 
impossibility,  before  which  it 
were  idle  to  make  any  further  display 
of  astonishment,  let  us  accept  human 
nature  as  we  find  it.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, seek  on  other  roads  than  the  one 
direct  road — seeing  that  we  have  not 
the  strength  to  travel  by  it — that 
which,  in  the  absence  of  this  strength, 
is  able  to  nourish  our  conscience. 

There  are  thus,  not  to  speak  of  the 
great  question,  two  or  three  others 
which  well  disposed  hearts  are  setting 
to  themselves  constantly.  What  are 
we  to  do  in  the  actual  state  of 
our  society?  Must  we  side,  a  priori, 
systematically,  with  those  who  are 
disorganizing  it? — or  join  the  camp  of 
those  who  are  struggling  to  maintain 
its  economy?  Is  it  wiser  not  to  bind 
one's  choice,  to  defend  by  turns  that 
which  seems  reasonable  and  oppor- 
tune in  either  party?  It  is  certain 
that  a  sincere  conscience  can  find, 
here  or  there,  the  wherewithal  to  satisfy 
its  activity  or  to  lull  its  reproaches. 
That  is  why,  in  the  presence  of  this 
choice  which  to-day  becomes  incum- 
bent upon  every  upright  intelligence, 
it  is  not  unprofitable  to  weigh  the  pro 
and  the  contra  more  simply  than  after 
our  usual  fashion,  and  rather  in  the 
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manner  of   the  unbiased   inhabitant 
of  some  neighboring  planet. 

Ill 

LET  us  not  review  all  the  tradi- 
tional objections,  but  only 
those  which  can  be  seriously 
defended.  We  are  first  confronted 
with  the  oldest  of  them,  which  main- 
tains that  inequality  is  inevitable, 
being  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  This  is  true;  but  the  human 
race  appears  not  improbably  created 
to  raise  itself  above  certain  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  Its  very  existence 
would  be  imperilled  if  it  abandoned 
its  intention  to  surmount  a  number  of 
these  laws.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
its  particular  nature  to  obey  other 
laws  than  those  of  its  animal  nature 
and  the  rest.  Moreover,  this  objec- 
tion has  long  been  classed  among 
those  whose  principle  is  untenable 
and  would  lead  to  the  massacre  of 
the  weak,  the  sick,  the  old, and  so  forth. 

We  are  next  told  that  it  is  right, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  triumph  of 
justice,  that  the  best  among  us 
should  not  prematurely  strip  them- 
selves of  their  arms,  the  most  effica- 
cious of  which  are  exactly  wealth 
and  leisure.  Here,  the  necessity  of 
the  great  sacrifice  is  fairly  well 
recognized  and  only  the  question  of 
its  opportuneness  remains.  We  agree; 
provided  it  be  well  understood  that 
this  wealth  and  this  leisure  serve 
solely  to  hasten  the  steps  of  justice. 

Another  conservative  argument 
worthy  of  attention  declares  that, 
man's  first  duty  being  to  avoid 
violence  and  bloodshed,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  social  evolution 
should  not  be  too  rapid,  that  it 
should  ripen  slowly,  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  temper  it  while  the  mass 
is  being  enlightened  and  borne  gradu- 
ally and  without  serious  upheavals 
towards  a  liberty  and  a  fulness  of 
possessions  which,  at  this  moment, 
would  unchain  onlv  its  worst  instincts. 
This  again  is  true;  nevertheless,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  calculate, 
since  we  can  reach  the  best  only 
through  the  bad,  whether  the  evils  of 
a  sudden,  radical  and  bloody  revo- 


lution outweigh  those  which  are  per- 
petuated in  the  slow  evolution.  It 
were  well  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
there  is  not  an  advantage  in  acting 
with  all  speed;  whether,  when  all  is 
told,  the  suffering  of  those  who  now 
wait  for  justice  is  not  more  serious 
than  that  which  the  privileged  class 
of  to-day  would  have  to  undergo  for 
the  time  of  some  weeks  or  months. 
We  are  too  ready  to  forget  that  the 
headsmen  of  misery  are  less  noisy, 
less  theatrical,  but  infinitely  more  nu- 
merous, cruel,  and  active  than  those 
of  the  most  terrible  revolutions. 

IV 

WE  come  at  length  to  the  last 
and  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
turbing argument :  Human- 
ity, they  say,  has  for  more  than  a 
century  been  passing  through  the  most 
fruitful  and  victorious,  probably  the 
climacteric  years  of  its  destiny.  It 
seems,  if  we  consider  its  past,  to  be 
in  the  decisive  phase  of  its  evolution. 
One  would  think,  from  certain  indica- 
tions, that  it  is  nigh  upon  attaining 
its  apogee.  It  is  traversing  a  period 
of  inspiration  with  which  none  other 
is  historically  comparable.  A  trifle, 
a  last  effort,  a  flash  of  light  which 
shall  connect  or  emphasize  the  dis- 
coveries, the  intuitions  scattered  or 
held  in  suspense,  alone  separates  it, 
perhaps,  from  the  great  mysteries. 

It  has  lately  touched  upon  prob- 
lems whose  solution,  at  the  cost  of 
the  hereditary  enemy — that  is,  of  the 
great  unknown  phenomenon  of  the 
universe, — would  probably  render 
useless  all  the  sacrifices  which  justice 
demands  of  men.  Is  it  not  dangerous 
to  stop  this  flight,  to  trouble  this 
precious,  precarious  and  supreme 
minute?  Admitting  even  that  what 
is  gained  can  no  longer  be  lost,  as 
in  the  earlier  upheavals,  it  is  never- 
theless to  be  feared  lest  the  vast 
disorganization  required  by  equity 
should  put  an  abrupt  end  to  this 
happy  period;  and  it  is  not  sure  but 
that  its  reappearance  might  be  long 
delayed,  the  laws  which  preside  over 
the  inspiration  of  the  genius  of  the 
race  being  as  capricious,  as  unstable  as 
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those  which  preside  over  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  genius  of  the  individual. 


THIS  is,  as  I  have  said,  perhaps 
the  most  disquieting  argu- 
ment. But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  attaches  too  great  an  im- 
portance to  a  somewhat  uncertain 
danger.  Moreover,  prodigious  com- 
pensations would  attend  this  brief 
interruption  of  the  victory  of  human- 
ity. Can  we  foresee  what  will  hap- 
pen when  the  human  race  as  a  whole 
will  be  taking  part  in  the  intellect- 
ual labor  which  is  the  labor  proper 
to  our  species?  To-day,  hardly  one 
brain  in  ten  thousand  exists  in 
conditions  entirely  favorable  to  its 
activity.  There  is  at  this  moment  a 
monstrous  waste  of  spiritual  force. 
Idleness  at  the  top  depresses  as 
many  mental  energies  as  excess  of 
manual  labor  annihilates  below.  It 
is  incontestable  that,  when  it  shall  be 
given  to  all  men  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  task  at  present  reserved  for  a  few 
favorites  of  chance,  humanity  will  in- 
crease a  thousandfold  its  prospects  of 
attaining  the  great  mysterious  aim. 

Here,  I  think,  we  have  the  best 
of  the  pro  and  the  contra,  the  most 
reasonable  reasons  that  can  be  in- 
voked by  those  who  are  in  no  hurry 
to  end  the  matter.  In  the  midst 
of  these  reasons  stands  the  huge 
monolith  of  injustice.  There  is  no 
need  to  let  it  defend  itself.  It 
oppresses  consciences,  limits  intelli- 
gences. Wherefore  there  can  be  no 
question  of  not  destroying  it ;  all  that 
is  asked  of  those  who  would  over- 
throw it  is  a  few  years  of  patience, 
so  that,  when  its  surroundings  have 
been  cleared,  its  fall  may  entail 
fewer  disasters.  Are  we  to  grant 
these  years  ?  And  which  among  these 
arguments  of  haste  or  of  waiting 
would  be  the  object  of  the  most 
straightforward  choice? 

VI 

DO  the  pleas  for  a  few  years  of 
respite    appear  to  you    suffi- 
cient?    They   are   precarious 
enough;    but,  even  so,  it  would  not 


be  fair  to  condemn  them  without 
considering  the  problem  from  a 
higher  standpoint  than  that  of  pure 
reason.  This  point  must  always  be 
sought  as  soon  as  we  have  to  do  with 
questions  that  go  beyond  human 
experience.  It  might  easily  be 
maintained,  for  instance,  that  the 
choice  would  not  be  the  same  for  all. 
The  race,  which  probably  has  an 
infinite  consciousness  of  its  destinies 
which  no  individual  can  grasp,  would 
have  very  wisely  apportioned  among 
men  the  parts  that  suit  them  in  the 
lofty  drama  of  its  evolution.  For 
reasons  which  we  do  not  always 
understand,  it  is  doubtless  necessary 
that  the  race  should  progress 
slowly:  that  is  why  the  enormous 
mass  of  its  body  attaches  it  to 
the  past  and  the  present;  and  very 
upright  intelligences  may  be  com- 
prised within  this  mass,  even  as  it  is 
possible  for  greatly  inferior  minds  to 
escape  from  it.  Whether  there  be 
satisfaction  or  unselfish  discontent  on 
the  side  of  the  darkness  or  of  the 
light  matters  little:  it  is  often  a 
question  of  predestination  and  of 
the  distribution  of  parts  rather  than 
of  enquiry.  However  this  may  be, 
for  us,  whose  reason  already  judges 
the  weakness  of  the  arguments  of 
the  past,  it  would  be  a  fresh  mo- 
tive for  impatience.  Let  us  admit, 
in  addition,  its  very  plausible  force. 
The  fact,  therefore,  that  to-day  does 
not  satisfy  us  is  enough  to  make 
it  our  duty,  our  organic  duty,  so  to 
speak,  to  destroy  all  that  supports 
it,  in  order  to  make  ready  the  arri- 
val of  to-morrow.  Even  if  we  were 
to  perceive  very  clearly  the  dangers 
and  drawbacks  of  too  prompt  an 
evolution,  it  is  requisite,  in  order 
that  we  should  loyally  fulfil  the 
function  assigned  to  us  by  the  genius 
of  the  race,  that  we  should  take  no 
notice  of  any  patience,  any  circum- 
spection. In  the  social  atmosphere, 
we  represent  the  oxygen;  if  we  be- 
have in  it  like  the  inert  nitrogen,  we 
betray  the  mission  which  nature  has 
entrusted  to  us ;  and  this,  in  the  scale 
of  the  crimes  that  remain  to  us,  is 
the  gravest  and  most  unpardonable 
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of  treasons.  It  is  not  ours  to  pre- 
occupy our  minds  with  the  often 
grievous  consequences  of  our  haste: 
this  is  not  written  in  our  part,  and 
to  take  account  of  it  would  be  to  add 
to  that  part  discordant  words  which 
are  not  in  the  authentic  text  dictated 
by  nature.  Humanity  has  appointed 
us  to  gather  that  which  stands  on  the 
horizon.  It  has  given  us  instructions 
which  it  does  not  behoove  us  to  dis- 
cuss. It  distributes  its  forces  as  it 
thinks  right.  At  every  crossway  on  the 
road  that  leads  to  the  future,  it  has 
placed,  against  each  of  us,  ten  thou- 
sand men  to  guard  the  past;  let  us 
therefore  have  no  fear  lest  the  fairest 
towers  of  former  days  be  insufficiently 
defended.  We  are  only  too  naturally 
inclined  to  temporize,  to  shed  tears 
over  inevitable  ruins :  this  is  the  great- 
est of  our  trespasses.  The  least  that 
the  most  timid  among  us  can  do — and 
already  they  are  very  near  commit- 
ting treachery — is  not  to  add  to  the 
immense  dead  weight  which  nature 
drags  along.  But  let  the  others 
follow  blindly  the  inmost  impulse 
of  the  power  that  urges  them  on. 
Even  if  their  reason  were  to  approve 
none  of  the  extreme  measures  in 
which  they  take  part,  let  them  act 
and  hope  beyond  their  reason;  for, 
in  all  things,  because  of  the  call  of 
the  earth,  we  must  aim  higher  than 
the  object  which  we  aspire  to  attain. 

VII 

LET  us  not  fear  lest  we  be  drawn 
too  far;  and  let  no  reflection, 
however  just,  break  or  temper 
our  ardor.  Our  future  excesses  are 
essential  to  the  equilibrium  of  life. 
There  are  men  enough  about  us 
whose  exclusive  duty,  whose  most 
precise  mission  it  is  to  extinguish 
the  fires  which  we  kindle.  Let  us  go 
always  to  the  most  extreme  limits 
of  our  thoughts,  our  hopes,  and  our 
justice.  Let  us  not  persuade  our- 
selves that  these  efforts  are  incum- 
bent only  upon  the  best  of  us:  this 
is  not  true,  and  the  humblest  among 
us  that  foresee  the  coming  of  a  dawn 
which  they  do  not  understand,  must 
await  it  at  the  very  summit  of  them- 


selves. Their  presence  on  these  in- 
termediary tops  will  fill  with  living 
substance  the  dangerous  intervals  be- 
tween the  first  heights  and  the  last, 
and  will  maintain  the  indispensable 
communications  between  the  van- 
guard and  the  mass. 

Let  us  think  sometimes  of  the 
great  invisible  ship  that  carries  our 
human  destinies  upon  eternity.  Like 
the  vessels  of  our  confined  oceans, 
she  has  her  sails  and  her  ballast. 
The  fear  that  she  may  pitch  or  roll 
on  leaving  the  roadstead  is  no  reason 
for  increasing  the  weight  of  the  bal- 
last by  stowing  the  fair  white  sails 
in  the  depths  of  the  hold.  They 
were  not  woven  to  moulder  side  by 
side  with  cobblestones  in  the  dark. 
Ballast  exists  everywhere;  all  the 
pebbles  of  the  harbor,  all  the  sand 
on  the  beach  will  serve  for  it.  But 
sails  are  rare  and  precious  things; 
their  place  is  not  in  the  murk  of  the 
well,  but  amid  the  light  of  the  tall 
masts,  where  they  will  collect  the 
winds  of  space. 

VIII 

LET  us  not  say  to  ourselves  that 
the  best  truth  always  lies 
in  moderation,  in  the  fair 
average.  This  would  perhaps  be 
so  if  the  majority  of  men  did  not 
think,  did  not  hope  upon  a  much 
lower  plane  than  is  needful.  That  is 
why  it  behooves  the  others  to  think 
and  hope  upon  a  higher  plane  than 
seems  reasonable.  The  average,  the 
fair  moderation  of  to-day  will  be 
the  least  human  of  things  to-morrow. 
At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  inquisition, 
the  opinion  of  good  sense  and  of  the 
just  medium  was  certainly  that  people 
ought  not  to  burn  too  large  a  number 
of  heretics;  extreme  and  unreason- 
able opinion  obviously  demanded  that 
they  should  burn  none  at  all.  It  is 
the  same  to-day  with  the  question 
of  marriage,  of  love,  of  religion,  of 
criminal  justice,  and  so  on.  Has  not 
mankind  yet  lived  long  enough  to 
realize  that  it  is  always  the  extreme 
idea,  that  is,  the  highest  idea,  the 
idea  at  the  summit  of  thought,  that  is 
right?     At  the  present  moment,  the 
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most  reasonable  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  social  question  invites  us 
to  do  all  that  we  can  gradually  to 
diminish  inevitable  inequalities  and 
distribute  happiness  more  equitably. 
Extreme  opinion  demands  instantly 
integral  division,  the  suppression  of 
property,  obligatory  labor,  and  the 
rest.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  these 
demands  will  be  realized;  but  it  is 
already  quite  certain  that  very  sim- 
ple circumstances  will  one  day  make 
them  appear  as  natural  as  the  sup- 
pression of  the  right  of  primogeniture 
or  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility. 
It  is  important,  in  these  questions 
of  the  duration  of  a  species  and  not  of 
a  people  or  an  individual,  that  we 
should  not  limit  ourselves  to  the  ex- 
perience of  history.  What  it  con- 
firms and  what  it  denies  moves  in 
an  insignificant  circle.  The  truth,  in 
this  case,  lies  much  less  in  our  reason, 
which  is  always  turned  towards  the 
past,  than  in  our  imagination,  which 
sees  farther  than  the  future. 

IX 

LET  our  reason  then  strive  to 
soar  above  experience.  This  is 
easy  for  young  people;  but  it 
is  salutary  that  ripe  age  and  old  age 
should  learn  to  raise  themselves  to 
the  luminous  ignorance  of  youth.  We 
must,  as  the  years  pass,  guard  before- 
hand against  the  dangers  which  our 
confidence  in  the  race  has  to  run  be- 
cause of  the  great  number  of  malig- 
nant men  whom  we  have  encountered 
in  it.  Let  us  continue,  in  spite  of  all, 
to  act,  to  love,  and  to  hope  as  though 
we  had  to  do  with  an  ideal  humanity. 
This  ideal  is  only  a  vaster  reality 
than  that  which  we  behold.  The 
failings  of  individuals  no  more  im- 
pair the  general  purity  and  innocence 
than  the  waves  on  the  surface,  ac- 
cording to  the  aeronauts,  when  seen 
from  a  certain  height,  trouble  the 
profound  limpidity  of  the  sea. 


LET  us  listen  only  to  the  experi- 
ence   that    urges  us  on:    it  is 
always  higher  than  that  which 
throws   or   keeps   us   back.     Let   us 


reject  all  the  counsels  of  the  past 
that  do  not  turn  us  towards  the 
future.  This  is  what  was  admirably 
understood,  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  by  certain  men  of  the 
French  Revolution;  and  that  is  why 
this  revolution  is  the  one  that  did 
the  greatest  and  the  most  lasting 
things.  Here,  this  experience  teaches 
us  that,  contrary  to  all  that  occurs 
in  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  it  is  above 
all  important  to  destroy.  In  every 
social  progress,  the  great  and  the  only 
difficult  work  is  the  destruction  of 
the  past.  We  need  not  be  anxious 
about  what  we  shall  place  in  the 
stead  of  the  ruins.  The  force  of 
things  and  of  life  will  undertake  the 
rebuilding.  It  is  but  too  eager  to 
reconstruct;  and  we  should  not  be 
doing  well  to  aid  it  in  its  precipitate 
task.  Let  us  therefore  not  hesitate 
to  employ  even  to  excess  our  destruc- 
tive powers:  nine- tenths  of  the  vio- 
lence of  our  blows  is  lost  amid  the 
inertness  of  the  mass,  even  as  the 
blow  of  the  heaviest  hammer  is 
dispersed  in  a  large  stone,  and  be- 
comes so  to  speak  imperceptible  to  a 
child  that  holds  the  stone  in  its 
hand. 

XI 

AND  let  us  not  fear  that  we  may 
go  too  fast.  If,  at  certain 
hours,  we  seem  to  be  rushing 
at  a  headlong  and  dangerous  pace, 
this  is  to  counterbalance  unjusti- 
fiable delays  and  to  make  up  for 
time  lost  during  centuries  of  in- 
activity. The  evolution  of  our  world 
continues  during  these  periods  of 
inertia;  and  it  is  probably  necessary 
that  humanity  should  have  reached 
a  certain  determined  point  of  its 
ascent  at  the  moment  of  a  certain 
sidereal  phenomenon,  of  a  certain 
obscure  crisis  of  the  planet,  or  even 
of  the  birth  of  a  certain  man.  It 
is  the  instinct  of  the  race  that 
decides  these  matters,  it  is  its 
destiny  that  speaks;  and,  if  this  in- 
stinct or  this  destiny  be  wrong,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  interfere;  for  there 
is  nothing  above  it  to  correct  its 
error. 


THE  LONGFELLOW  TOWN— PORTLAND,  MAINE 

By  Stephen  Cammett 


fV  great  men  have 
jved   their  youth 
nd  all    that   per- 
lins  to  that  happy 
eriod  as  did  Long- 
2II0W.     As  he  fe- 
ll med    again   and 
again  to    the  city 
of    his    birth,    striving   among    the 
familiar  scenes  of  boyhood  to    find 
and  to  re-live  his  "Lost  Youth."  so 
the  literary  pilgrim,  as  to  a  shrine, 
visits  and  revisits  Portland,  Maine, 
"the  beautiful  town  that  is  seated  by 
the  sea,"  to  seek  scenes   rich  in  its 
association  with  a  poet,  and   a  home 
eloquent  of  the  personality  of  a  world- 
famous  man.    This  is  the  spot  where 
Longfellow  the  boy  passed  that  gold- 
en   youth    of    which     he    sings   'so 
sweetly;    the   scene    of    that    beau- 
tiful   home-Hfe,  which,  in  his  verse. 
has    found    the  universal  heart;  the 
one     place    of    all  others   which    he 
loved,   and  to  which   it  was  his  cus- 
tom to   return,   at   least  once     each 
year,  throughout  his  life. 

The  great  affection,  passion  almost, 
which  Longfellow  felt  for  the  scenes 
of  his  boyhood,  undoubtedly  in- 
fluences us  strongly  in  turning  toward 
them,  while  the  wealth  of  association 
we  find  among  them  renders  us  happy 
in  so  doing.  Perhaps  no  poet  destined 
to  future  greatness  could  pass  his 
youth  in  a  more  beautiful  spot,  or 
among  scenes  better  able  to  foster  his 
genius  till  it  found  its  voice.  In  later 
life  he  realized  this,  and  Longfellow 
the  man  has  recorded  for  us  the  keen 
feelings,  the  vague  yearnings,  the 
quiet  joys  of  Longfellow  the  boy, 
embalming  his  lost  youth  and  handing 
it  down  to  us  in  verse  and  prose. 
Strolling  through  the  shaded  streets 
of  Portland,  the  Forest  City,  to 
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Bramhall's  Hill,  Fort  Allen,  and 
Deering's  Oaks;  along  the  busy 
wharves,  and  the  island-dotted  shores 
of  Casco  Bay,  we  follow  where  the 
footsteps  of  the  poet  have  trod,  and 
find  ourselves  on  what  was  ever  to 
him  enchanted  ground.  But  we  must 
endeavor  to  see  this  little  northern 
New  England  city  as  with  the  eyes 
of  Longfellow  the  boy. 

The  fashions  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  are  just  passing;  the  speech  of 
the  people  is  homely  and  infected 
with  the  old  Yankee  accent.  Cocked 
hats,  bush  wigs,  and  knee-breeches 
are  losing  their  vogue.  Old  men, 
wearing  cues  and  spencers,  still  show 
their  shrunken  limbs  in  silk  stockings. 
Democratic  ideas  are  prevalent,  not 
alone  in  matters  of  dress,  but  in  those 
of  etiquette  as  well.  Old  men  are 
"daddies,"  old  ladies,  "marms"; 
shipmasters  are  "skippers,"  and 
school-teachers,  "masters."  The  coin 
in  circulation  is  chiefly  the  Spanish 
dollar,  and  halves,  quarters,  pista- 
reens,  eighths,  and  sixteenths.  Federal 
money  is  so  little  recognized  that 
prices  are  still  reckoned  in  shillings 
and  pence.  Amusements  are  rare; 
theatrical  performances  are  not  sanc- 
tioned by  this  community.  It  is  a 
journey  of  two  days  by  the  accom- 
modation stage  to  Boston,  or  if  one 
goes  by  mail  stage  he  may  be  bounced 
through,  aching,  between  two  in  the 
morning  and  ten  at  night.  His 
alternative  is  to  take  a  "coaster" 
and  spend  a  week  on  the  passage. 
Nearly  every  house  has  its  bam, 
in  which  is  kept  a  cow,  grazed  during 
the  day  on  Munjoy  Hill,  which  is  j'et 
but  pasture  land,  and  driven  home 
at  night  through  the  streets  of  the 
town,  by  the  boy  of  the  family. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the 


domestic  architecture  of  Portland 
and  other  sea -coast  towns  at  this 
period.  A  large  number  of  the  better 
class  of  old  houses  have  been  torn 

down,  but  in  Charlcstown,  Cambridge, 
and  Salem,  as  well  as  in  Portsmouth, 
Exeter,  and  Dover,  we  may  still 
behold  the  typical  New  England 
mansion.  It  is  ample  in  size,  stately  ■ 
in  form,  and  has .  associations  of 
silver  buckles,  ruffles,  courtly  man- 
ners, and  hospitaHty.  It  is  the  house 
of  the  judge,  of  the  Continental 
general,  of  the  squire,  or  of  the  portly 
merchant  whose  ships  have  prospered 
him  in  the  West  India  trade.  It  is 
usually  of  three  stories,  and  its  form 
is  quadrangular.  The  frontdooropens 
into  a  wide  hall,  and  a  great  staircase 
leads  to  the  upper  rooms;  the  walls 
are  thick,  the  windows  recessed. 

Accustomed  to  the  cardboard 
structures  of  modem  times,  one  en- 
joys an  agreeable  feeling  of  surprise 
on  first  visiting  these  solid  dwellings. 
They  have  an  air  of  repose,  of  ampli- 
tude and  permanence,  which  causes 
us    to    beheve    that    their    builders 


were  large-minded  and  serene  men. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  old 
towns  of  New  England  is  still  these 
spacious  mansions. 

Such  was  the  home  of  the  Longfel- 
lows'  ancestors,  in  whom  the  poet  is 
said  to  have  been  fortunate,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  inherited  the 
best  blood  of  the  Pilgrim  and  the 
Puritan.  His  position  in  the  line  of 
descent  was  where  the  best  qualities  of 
both  matured.  The  rise  of  families 
from  obscurity,  the  improved  mental 
and  physical  tone  following  wise  mar- 
riages from  generation  to  generation, 
the  growing  refinement  of  taste  and 
feeling,  were  characteristics  of  this 
and  other  New  England  communities, 
but  they  could  not  invariably  result 
in  the  production  of  genius. 

The  foundation  of  the  poet's  talent 
lay  in  the  Ix)ngfellows  of  two  centuries 
before.  For  generations  the  family 
were  tall,  vigorous  men,  with  the 
instincts  and  training  of  soldiers. 
The  long  French  and  Indian  wars, 
followed  by  the  Revolution,  gave 
little  chance  for  poetical  impulses  to 
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develop.  The  axe  and  spade  were 
more  familiar  to  the  poet's  remoter 
ancestors  than  the  pen.  But  with 
peace  came  plenty,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  culture  and  mental  develop- 
ment which  reached  their  full  fruition 
in  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

During  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to 
Portland — ^it  was  in  1846 — Long- 
fellow took  a  long  walk  around  Mun- 
joy  Hill  and  down  to  old  Fort  Allen. 

"I  lay  down  and  listened  to  the 
lashing,  lulling  sound  of  the  sea 
just  at  my  feet.  It  was  a  beautiful 
afternoon,  and  the  harbor  was  full 
of  white  sails,  coming  and  departing. 
Meditated  a  poem  on  the  old  fort." 
It  docs  not  appear  that  this  poem 
was  written,  but  the  theme  remained, 
and  in  1855.  in  Cambridge,  the  poet 
notes  in  his  diary,  under  March  29th: 
"A  day  of  pain;  cowering  over  the 
fire.  At  night  as  I  lie  in  l^d,  a  poem 
comes  into  my  mind;  a  memory  of 
Portland,  my  native  town,  the  city 
by  the  sea."  The  day  following: 
"Wrote  the  poem;  and  am  rather 
pleased  with  the  bringing  in  of  the 
two  lines  of  the  old  Lapland  song." 

In   this   song   of   memories,    "My 
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Lost  Youth,"  the  poet  has  embodied 
the  recollections  of  that  happy  boy- 
hood of  which,  in  after  life,  he  was 
wont  to  dream.  To  the  American 
youth  of  to-day  it  would  scarcely 
seem  that  Longfellow  had  a  boyhood. 
It  is  true  he  had  little  inclination 
for  outdoor  sports;  these  were  for 
one  who  did  not  purpose  to  become 
learned  at  twenty;  and  at  ten  this 
gentle  boy  had  already  begun  to 
think  the  "  long,  long  thoughts." 
But  nature -love  was  in  the  forming, 
and  in  his  surroundings  there  was 
everything  to  foster  it.  Portland, 
indeed,  is  beautiful  as  few  cities  are. 
It  rises  from  the  water  in  easy,  natural 
stages,  completed  on  either  side  by 
the  dome-like  swells  of  Munjoy  and 
Bramhall  Hills.  Behind  are  natural 
forests;  before  lies  Casco  Bay,  lapping 
its  three  hundred  islands.  A  pro- 
fusion of  ancient  shade-trees  skirts 
the  principal  streets,  producing  a 
rare  union  of  rural  and  urban  beauty. 
In  such  a  spot  the  boy  passed  his 
quiet  youth,  its  most  stirring  events 
being  periodical  visits  to  Wadsworth 
Hall — the  home  of  his  mother's  father. 
General  Peleg  Wadsworth  of  Revolu- 
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tionary  fame. — and  to  the  fann  of  the 
Longfellows,  near  the  village  of  Gor- 
ham.  The  boy's  visits  to  his  paternal 
grandfather  were  more  frequent,  as 
Gorham  lay  within  two  hours'  drive 
of  Portland.  At  this  typical  New 
England  farm,  he  found  flowery 
meadows,  water-courses  where  the 
trout  lurked,  and  dark  woods  which 
his  boyish  fancy  peopled  with  robbers. 
Bird-nesting,  blossom -hunting,  and 
bringing  home  the  cows  at  night  from 
the  pennyroyal- scented  pastures, 
fostered  that  love  of  nature  which 
reveals  itself  in  so  many  of  his  works. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  the  Port- 
land of  Longfellow's  youth  had  much 
to  do  with  theshapingof  his  character. 
The  Embargo  of  1807,  with  its  fatal 
restrictions  upon  commerce,  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  little  seaport:  grass 
grew  upon  the  wharves,  and  the  most 
opulent  families  were  impoverished. 
Five  years  later  came  the  second  war 
with  England,  bringing  a  new  impetus ; 
privateers  were  fitted  out,  companies 
organized,  garrisons  estabHshed,  and 
fortificationsthrownuponMunjoyHill. 

Here,  at  six  years  of  age,  begin  the 
recollections  of  the  boy  Longfellow. 

I  remember  the  bulwarks  by  the  shore, 
And  the  fort  upon  the  hill. 


To  this  structure,  known  as  Fort 
Allen,  was  one  of  the  poet's  favorite 
walks,  both  in  childhood,  when  he 
"helped  to  build  it  by  rolling  stones 
down  the  hill,"  that  the  workmen 
might  use  them  at  the  foot;  and  in 
after-life,  when,  during  his  annual 
visits  to  Portland,  he  set  out  from  the 
doors  of  the  mansion  of  his  fathers, 
on  early -morning  constitutionals 
"through  the  streets  of  the  beautiful 
town,  as  far  as  Bramhall's  Hill, 
looking  down  upon  Deering's  Woods," 
or  at  sunset,  to  the  foot  of  Elm 
Street,  to  watch  the  "shadows  of  the 
opposite  shore,  deepened,  on  one 
edge,  into  the  blacker  hues  of  the 
woodlands  and  fields,  and,  on  the 
other,  softened  into  the  silvery  tints 
of  the  water." 

On  the  fourth  of  September.  1813, 
the  British  brig  Boxer  was  engaged 
by  the  American  brig  Enterprise  off 
Seguin,  near  Portland.  The  sound 
of  the  guns  came  to  the  boy  Long- 
fellow, and  when  the  captured  vessel 
was  towed  into  port  he  was  with 
his  father  at  the  wharves.  The 
military  funeral  of  the  gallant  com- 
manders of  both  sides,  Lieutenant  W. 
Burrowes  and  Captain  S.  Blythe, 
who  were  laid  side  by  side  in  the 
old  eastern  burying-ground,  remained 
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as  one  of  the  strongest  impressions  of 

his  childhood, 

I  remember  the  sea-fight  far  away. 
How  it  thundered  o  'er  the  tide  1 
And  the  dead  captains  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves  o'erlooking  the  tranquil 

Where  they  in  battle  died. 
The  boy  often  roamed  the  old  burying- 
ground,  and  paused  to  gaze  in  awe 
at  the  heavy  "box  tombs,"  whose 
tablets  told  at  length  the  story  of  a 
gallant  fight,  and  sleeping  enemies 
reconciled. 

Peace  came  in  iSij,  and  the  town 
began  to  recover  the  prosperity 
which  had  been  injured  by  the 
Embargo.  Trade  with  the  West  In- 
dies sprang  up,  and  the  low-decked 
brigs  carried  out  cargoes  of  lumber 
and  dried  fish,  to  bring  back  sugar, 
rum,  and  molasses.  The  discharging 
of  a  full  cargo  was  wont  to  set  the 
town  in  an  uproar,  and  the  wharves 
resounded  with  the  songs  of  negro 
stevedores,  hoisting  the  hogsheads 
from  the  hold  without  the  aid  of  a 
winch.  The  long  trucks  with  their 
heavy  loads  were  drawn  by  straining 
horses  under  the  whip:  liquor  was 
lavishly     supplied,    and    made     the 


laboring  men  turbulent  and  inclined 
to  song. 

I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  slips, 

And  the  sea- tides  tossing  tree ; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships. 

And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 

It  is  but  natural  that  a  boy  who 
spends  his  youth  in  a  sea-faring  town 
should  feel  an  interest  in  all  that 
pertains  to  ships,  and  for  this  one 
the  sea  had  a  peculiar  charm.  He 
loved  to  frequent  the  wharves;  to 
see  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
the  vessels;  to  listen  to  the  talcs  of 
the  sailors,  the  rude  poetry  and  the 
superstitions  of  the  deep.  In  the 
days  he  spent  watching  the  great 
timbers  of  the  vessel  hewn  and 
placed  to  form  the  frame,  we  may 
find  the  germ  of  "The  Building  of 
the  Ship."  The  busy  activity  of  the 
rope  walk  also  impressed  him,  and 
in  later  life  he  wrote; 

In  that  building,  long  and  low. 
With  its  windows  a.11  a-row. 

Like  the  portholes  of  a  hulk. 
Human  spiders  spin  and  spin, 
Backwiird  down  their  threads  so  thin 

Dropping,  each  a  hempen  bulk. 


"OLD    JERU5ALBM    FIRST    PARI! 

Portland  possesses  one  of  the  best 
and  most  beautiful  harbors  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  To  the  countless  green 
isles  of  Casco  Bay  the  fancy  of  the  boy- 
ish Longfellow  turned,  ever  freshly; 
from  their  rugged,  storm-beaten  coast 
he  drew  inspiration  as  lasting  as  life. 

I  can  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  its  trees, 

And  catch,  in  sudden  gleams. 
The  sheen  of  the  far-surrounding  seas. 
And  islands  that  were  the  Hesperides 

Ot  all  my  boyish  dreams. 

Well-appointed  pleasure  steamers  now 
make  many  daily  trips  to  most  of 
these  fir-grown  isles,  but  in  Longfel- 
low's youth  a  trip  to    "the  islands" 
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was  a  holiday  the  more  prized  because 
less  frequent  and  less  easy  of  attain- 
ment. A  party  was  organized,  a 
schooner  chartered,  and  an  entire 
day  passed  in  bathing,  fishing,  and 
the  baking  of  clams  covered  with 
sea- weed  in  an  improvised  oven 
of  stones  upon  the  beach. 

The  view  of  Portland  harbor  from 
the  deck  of  an  incoming  ship  is  indeed 
beautiful,  and  it  was  a  sight  for  which 
the  poet,  during  his  sojourns  abroad, 
often  longed.  When  returning  home, 
after  a  long  absence,  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  his  Journal: 

At  sunrise  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
fair  city  of  my  birth,  rising  beautifully 
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;  above  the  aea, — the  calm, 
solemn  sea  that  I  have  seen  so  often, 
and  that  Jean  Paul  longed  to  see  once 
before  he  died.  A  glorious  scene,  with 
market-boats  rowing  city-ward,  rocks. 
promontories,  the  lighthouse,  forts,  and 
wooden  islands. 

The  lighthouse  is  Portland  Head- 
light, at  Cape  Elizabeth,  From  the 
front  windows  of  the  upper  stories 
of  his  home  this  tall,  white  shaft 
could  be  seen,  towering  above  the 
storm-lashed  coast,  and  to  its  presence 
there  the  poem  of  "The  Lighthouse" 
owes  its  origin. 

Behind  the  city  is  a  grove  of  ancient 
red  oaks,  where  generations  of  Port- 
land boys  have  gathered  acorns  at 
the  coming  of  the  first  frosts.  This 
spot,  known  to  the  poet  as  Deering's 
Woods,  though  now  a  public  pleasure 
park,  retains  the  aspert  of  the  "  forest 
primeval."  The  dark  shade  of  the 
close-standing  trees  is  still  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  youth  of  the  Forest  City. 
To  Longfellow  it  was  ever  enchanted 
ground.     For  hours  he  would  wander 


among  its  groves,  sometimes  alone, 
but  oftener  as  one  of  a  group  of 
schoolboys.  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day half- holidays  were  the  chosen 
time  for  these  excursions.  The  boy's 
will  was  the  wind's  will,  and  what 
these  schoolboy  affections  were  we 
shall  never  know;  yet  they  were 
sacred  to  the  poet  throughout  his 
life. 

I  can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  groves. 
The  shadows  of  Deering's  Woods; 
And  the  friendships  old  and  the  early  loves 
Come   back  with   a   Sabbath  sound,  as  of 

In  quiet  neighborhoods. 

This  was  the  spot  dear  to  Long- 
fellow above  all  others,  and  in  his 
later  visits  to  the  city  by  the  sea 
his  favorite  walk  led  him  among  these 
great  oaks,  whose  straight  shafts 
he  compared  to  the  pillars  of  a 
cathedral.  They  had  for  him  always 
the  same  fascination  that  called  him 
in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  and 
loomed  in  his  fancy,  ever  beautiful. 


And  Deering's  Woods  are  fresh  and  fair. 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there, 
And  among  the  scenes  o£  the  days  that 

1  find  my  lost  youth  again. 

Half-way  up  the  steep  slope  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city,  known  as 
Munjoy  Hill,  stands  a  tall  tower,  the 
old  Portland  Observatory.  In  the 
poet's  youth,  the  now  wcll-builded 
"Hill"  was  a  great  pasture  where 
the  cows  grazed  by  day,  and  the 
schoolboy  made  merry  in  his  play- 
time. The  tower  was  reared  at 
about  the  time  of  Longfellow's  birth, 
and  was  a  prominent  landmark  of  his 
youth.  He  often  watched  for  the 
flying  of  the  flags  upon  its  twin  staffs, 
which  announced  the  fact  that  a 
vessel  was  about  to  enter  the  harbor 
gate.  The  many-colored  devices  of 
bunting  told  whether  the  ship  were 
schooner,  bark,  or  brig,  and  what 
might  be  her  lading.  As  most  of  the 
large  shipowners  of  the  place  flew 
their  private  signals  upon  the  arrival 
of  one  of  their  vessels,  the  meaning 


of  the  flags  was  a  complicated  cipher, 
in  the  reading  of  which  the  youth 
of  the  town  vied  one  with  another, 
Longfellow  taking  a  boyish  pride 
in  his  superior  skill. 

One  of  the  poet's  favorite  walks,  in 
later  years,  led  him  to  the  foot  of 
State  Street,  a  beautiful,  elm-lined 
avenue  in  the  western  part  of  the  city. 
Especially  was  this  his  favored  spot 
in  early-morning  wanderings  to  greet 
the  sunrise.  A  longer  walk  was  to 
Gtroudwater,  a  ship-building  village 
about  three  miles  from  the  city, 
where  the  poet  had  often  hunted  for 
birds'  nests.  The  villagers  point  out 
a  dense  grove  of  oaks  in  which  he 
strolled  and  meditated  in  manhood. 

Another  spot  about  which  the  boy 
loved  to  linger  was  the  old  City  Hall 
and  the  markets  in  its  basement. 
The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument. 
in  Monument  Square,  now  occupies 
the  site  of  the  famous  old  structure 
destroyed  nearly  two  decades  ago. 
Here,  at  early  morning,  the  boy 
watched  the  arriving  procession  of 
market  wagons,  and  the  bargaining, 
buying,  and   selling   in   "Hucksters' 
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GOLDFIELD:  THE  NEW  ELDORADO 

By  A.  E.  Thomas 
Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Larson 


is  now  something 
over  half  a  century 
since  Bayard  Tay- 
lor went  to  Califor- 
nia, drawn  thither 
by  the  excitement 
that  followed   the 
discovery   of  gold 
in  that  State.     When  he  came  back 
he  wrote  a  book  about  what  he  saw 
on  the   Pacific   Slope,  and   called  it 
"  El  Dorado."   Since  this  volume  was 
published  by  the  house  of  Putnam, 
it   is    perhaps    peculiarly  fitting  that 
Putnam's  Monthly  should  tell    its 
readers  of  to-day,  many  of  whom  were 
boys   or   girls   when  Bayard   Taylor 
wrote   of  the    wonders    of   the    new 
gold    region,    something    about    the 
newest  and  possibly  the  greatest  gold 
country   that    the    great    West    has 
developed. 

Gold-mining  is  not  now  what  it 
was  in  Bayard  Taylor's  day,  and  the 
mining-camps  of  the  present  are  not 
the  camps  of  that  time.  Most  of  the 
mines  that  in  the  fifties  were  yielding 
fortunes  to  their  lucky  owners  are 
now  deserted,  worked-out,  abandoned 
— left  to  the  desert  that  gave  them 
birth,  and  yielded  them  to  man  only 
at  an  incredible  cost  of  life  and  hard- 
ship. That  is  the  common  lot  of 
mining-camps.  They  are  born  of 
gold.     Upon  it  they  live.     When  the 
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gold  is  gone  they,  too,  die  with  great 
speed  and  thoroughness. 

That,  possibly,  will  be  the  fate  of 
Goldfield,  greatest  of  all  the  mining- 
camps  of  Nevada's  golden  present. 
But  to-day  this  mushroom  town  is 
a  magnet  for  the  argonauts  and 
adventurers  of  the  world — ^in  many 
ways  the  most  picturesque  spot  on 
either  of  the  American  continents. 

When  Bayard  Taylor  went  to 
California  it  took  him  fifty-one  days 
to  travel  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  and  then  he  was  not 
really  at  the  mines.  You  mav  leave 
New  York  to-day,  if  you  like,  and 
four  days  later  alight  from  a  Pullman 
at  Goldfield  in  the  heart  of  the  Nevada 
desert.  All  but  the  last  twelve  hours 
you  may  accomplish  aboard  limited 
trains,  surrounded  by  all  the  things 
youdon't  want,  but  which  the  railroad 
advertisements  term  the  "luxuries  of 
modem  travel."  But  once  you  are 
in  Goldfield,  you  will  not  be  exces- 
sively annoyed  by  any  form  of  luxury. 
Bayard  Taylor  has  recorded  that  the 
first  night  he  spent  in  San  Francisco 
he  slept  on  a  dining-room  table,  and 
was  extremely  glad  of  the  chance. 
It  took  the  influence  of  a  United 
States  Senator  to  enable  me  to  avoid 
spending  my  first  night  in  Goldfield 
under  the  cold  and  starry  skies,  and 
the  man  who  lands  there  to-day,  unless 
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he  has  friends  in  the  camp,  is  quite 
likely  to  follow  the  precedent  set  bv 
Mr.  Taylor. 

One  or  two  muck-rakers  who  have 
written  about  Goldfield  within  the 
last  few  months  have  said  things  that 
naturally  incensed  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  Nevada  mines  and 
in  the  town  itself.  It  may  be  well. 
therefore,  to  tell  what  Goldfield 
really  is,  and  what  it  really  is  not. 
There  is  muck  in  Goldfield.  There 
never  was  a  muckless  mining-camp. 
There  ne\-er  will  be  one.  Wherever 
large  sums  are  made  in  mines,  there 
also  will  hasten  hordes  of  swindlers 
to  take  advantage  of  the  discovery 
of  real  mines  to  sell  stock  in  fake 
mines  to  the  gullible.  But  one  does 
not  propose  to  abolish  Wall  Street 
because  there  are  bucket-shops  and 
persons  imbecile  enough  to  do  busi- 
ness with  them. 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  then,  that 
there  are  fakirs  at  Goldfield — ^plenty 
of  thorn, — men  who  sell  stock  in 
worthless  "mines"  which  they  know 
to  be  worthless,  men  who  take  money 


for  shares  in  mining  property  with 
not  the  least  intention  of  using  that 
money  to  develop  the  property. 
Some  of  these  men  have  already  ex- 
posed themselves.  Others  will  reach 
the  end  of  their  ropes  soon,  and 
everybody  hopes  that  those  same 
ropes  will  hang  them  as  high  as 
Haman.  What  is  to  be  said  about 
these  men  ?  Only  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  society  is, 
that  there  shall  always  be  dupes, 
and  swindlers  to  catch  them. 

What  about  the  other  side  of  it 
— the  value  of  Goldfield  mining 
property  ?  A  correspondent  of  the 
largest  business  paper  in  New  York 
estimates  the  total  production  of 
the  Goldfield  district  to  the  end  of 
1Q06,  a  period  of  about  three  years, 
at  not  less  than  $20,000,000.  A 
single  mine  has  paid  in  dividends  in 
two  years  over  $800,000.  an  $80,000 
reser\'e  is  kept  in  its  treasury,  and  it 
has  $3,000,000  of  ore  reserves  in 
sight.  Its  owners  bought  it  for  $75, 
000,  but  paid  only  $5000  down. 
The  rest  of  the  purchase  price  thev 


took  out  of  the  mine  itself.  In  De- 
cember last  one  mine  produced  $2, 
000,000,  another  $60,000,  another 
$30,000,  another  $300,000,  another 
$150,000,  and  still  another  $137,000. 

It  is  true  that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  most  of  the  mines  have  been 
operated  by  lessees.  This  does  not 
make  for  the  consen-ative  develop- 
ment of  the  properties,  as  the  les- 
sees' aim  is  to  get  out  as  much  ore 
as  possible  before  their  leases  expire. 
The  lessee  cares  nothing  for  the 
future  development  of  the  mine. 
But  most  of  the  leases  on  the  most 
valuable  properties  have  expired,  or 
will  expire  very  soon,  and  plans  are 
under  way  for  a  far-sighted  develop- 
ment of  the  workings. 

The  muck-raker  has  his  uses.  There 
are  rascals  at  Goldfield :  let  him  de- 
nounce them.  There  are  also  in 
the  Goldfield  district  a  considerable 
number  of  mines — mines  with  gold 
in  them — gold  in  very  large  quantities. 
Let  the  muck-raker  not  deny  it. 

But  really  Goldfield  itself  is  vastly 


more  amusing  than  the  mines  to 
which  it  owes  its  existence.  You 
usually  get  into  town  late  at  night, 
after  loafing  all  day  long  through 
the  monotonous  Nevada  desert  in  a 
sardine  box  that  the  railroad  company 
calls  a  Pullman,  It  is  perhaps  lucky 
that  it  is  dark  when  you  get  there,  for, 
unless  you  are  a  person  of  unusual 
determination,  you  might  conceivably 
decline  to  alight  in  Goldfield  if  you 
could  see  it. 

Nothing  but  the  prospect  of  gold, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it,  would  induce 
any  thoroughly  civilized  person  to 
spend  any  great  length  of  time  in 
this  magic- bom  town.  As  I  write 
these  lines,  there  are  probably  about 
12,000  persons  in  it — the  townspeople 
lay  claim  to  15,000.  Whatever  the 
actual  number,  it  is  at  present  the 
largest  town  in  the  State.  Three 
years  ago  there  was  nothing  there  but 
sage-brush,  alkali. dust,  and  coyotes. 
The  sage-brush  and  the  dust  are 
Still  there,  but  the  coyotes  have 
retired    to    the    hills.     To    Goldfield 
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and  her  sister  mining- camps  the 
State  of  Nevada  owes  the  fact  that 
its  population  has  doubled  within 
six  years.  You  could  lose  New 
England  in  Nevada,  but  when  the 
last  census  was  taken  less  than  50.000 
persons  lived  in  it — a  smaller  popu- 
lation than  that  of  Brockton,  the 
Massachusetts  shoe  city. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  good  reason 
to  fear  that  before  long  there  would  n't 
be  enough  people  in  the  State  to 
support  the  government  of  the  com- 
monwealth. But  the  new  mining 
boom  has  changed  all  that,  and  to-day 
Nevada  has  a  population  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Albany  when  the  Legis- 
lature is  in  session. 

Goldfield  has  grown  far  too  fast 
for  its  clothes.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  an  aggregation  of  heterogeneous 
shacks,  portable  cottages,  and  tents. 
It  has  a  principal  street,  however — 
they  call  it  Main  Street, — along  which 
the  principal  business  of  the  place  is 
done.  Facing  this  street  are  perhaps 
four  buildings,  two  or  three  stories 
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high,  that  are  built  of  soft  Nevada 
stone.  There  arc  also  two  or  three 
wooden  churches  and  a  schoolhouse. 
With  these  exceptions  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  place  is  largely  di- 
aphanous. Its  ethereal  quality  is 
excellentlv  indicated  by  a  phrase 
employed  by  the  local  daily  newspaper 
which  in  describing  a  fire  remarked: 
For  a  time  there  was  danger  that  the 
conflagration  would  become  general,  but 
willing  hands  soon  bore  adjoining  struc- 
tures to  places  of  safety. 

There  was  some  attempt  to  lay 
out  a  few  of  the  streets  geometrically, 
but  if  you  leave  the  few  wooden  side- 
walks you  wade  through  alkali  dust; 
and  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
town  the  streets  meander  with  all 
the  casual  uncertainty  of  the  cows 
that  seem  to  have  laid  them  out. 
Not  that  there  are  any  cows  in 
Goldfield:  far  from  it.  The  town  has 
what,  in  its  abounding  optimism,  it 
describes  as  milk.  It  comes  from 
Bishop,  California;  but  about  the  best 


one  can  say  for  it  is  that  it  is  a 
fluid,  and  will  not  distress  the  weakest 
stomach. 

But  the  houses  themselves,  ivith  a 
few  lordly  exceptions,  are  tenuous 
affairs,  with  paper-thin  walls,  almost 
transparent  partitions,  and.  very  often, 
canvas  roofs.  Only  the  aristocrats 
have  cellars.  Last  year  a  blizzard 
howled  across  the  desert,  and  the 
thermometer  was  much  depressed. 
Not  a  pound  of  coal  could  be  bought 
at  any  price.  The  last  recorded  sale 
had  been  made  at  the  rate  of  $80  a 
ton.  Wood  was  quoted  at  $60  a 
cord,  for  a  tree  is  an  exotic  at  Gold- 
field.  Is  it  cause  for  wonder  that  a 
local  poet  at  that  time  delivered 
himself  of  this  lament? 

The    Miner's    Christmas 
The  wind  blew  shrill;  the  miner  woke, 
And  struck  a.  match  to  get  a  smoke. 
The  door,  unhinged,  let  in  the  blast 
That  chilled  his  marrow  as  it  passed; 
And  sharply  smote  the  sand  and  sleet 
Upon  his  large,  protruding  feet. 


Cold  were  those  feet;  he  tucked  them  in 
And  drew  hia  knees  up  to  his  chin. 
'■  Don't  it  beat  Hell  t "    he  said  in  pain — 
Then  lay  him  down  to  sleep  again. 

Goldfield  could  not  begin  to  house 
the  hundreds  that  poured  in  daily 
throughout  the  winter.  Lumber  could 
not  be  had  to  build  more  houses, 
the  "  hotels "  were  packed  to  the 
roofs,  the  guests  often  slept  three  in 
a  bed — ^and  very  gratefully,  too.  To 
add  to  the  misery,  the  Goldfield  Hotel, 
the  biggest  hostelry  in  the  place, 
caught  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground. 
In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  there 
was  nothing  left  of  it  but  ashes.  In 
this  emergency  the  saloons  became 
lodging-houses.  The  saloons  of  Gold- 
field  have  no  keys;  and  they  are  nev- 
er closed.  Within  them  two  hundred 
men  tend  bar,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  preside  over  various  games  of 
chance.  I  counted  ninety-four  men 
asleep  one  night  on  the  floors  of  five 
saloons,  amid  surroundings  that  ought 
not  to  be  described, 
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Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  these 
men  died  like  flies?  Pneumonia  was 
the  scourge  that  carried  them  off. 
Two  or  three  of  them  were  shipped 
out  of  town  every  day.  The  rest  had 
no  friends  and  were  "planted"  in 
the  dreariest  cemetery  in  the  world, 
with  little  more  consideration  or 
ceremony  than  would  be  accorded  to 
dead  cattle. 

Goldfield  has  two  cemeteries.  One 
of  these  contains  about  two  hundred 
graves  and  is  located  almost  in  the 
heart  of  the  town.  Like  almost 
everything  else  in  the  place,  it  just 
"grew  there."  It  got  its  start  in 
a  curious  way.  The  first  man  who 
died  in  Goldfield  came  to  his  end 
as  many  do  in  a  mining  camp — sud- 
denly. He  had  no  friends,  and  a 
committee  appointed  itself  to  bury 
him.  They  chose  a  spot  some  distance 
from  the  town  and  gave  $s  to  an 
unemployed  man  to  dig  the  grave. 
But  they  paid  him  too  soon.  He 
employed  the  $5  for  the  purpose  of 
internal  irrigation.  Then,  being  too 
weary  to  walk  to  the  spot  selected,  he 
dug  the  grave  right  where  he  happened 
to  be  when  languor  overtook  him. 


"Of  course,"  a  member  of  the 
burial  committee  told  me,  "we  was 
some  mad  when  we  see  what  Jake 
had  done;  but  nobody  had  time  to 
bother  about  it,  so  we  planted  the 
stranger  right  there.  That  was  how 
the   first   graveyard   started." 

Fire  is  the  constant  menace  of  the 
camp.  Everybody  knows  that  if  a 
blaze  got  started  up  to  windward  of 
the  town  when  one  of  those  desert 
gales  was  blowing,  not  all  the  fire 
departments  in  the  West  could  stop 
it.  And  that  is  why  a  fire  alarm 
will  empty  every  house  in  Goldfield 
with  marvellous  speed. 

There  ara  private  bath-tubs  in  the 
place,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the 
barber-shops  ;  but  their  possessors 
are  regarded  as  sybarites.  When  the 
first  one  came  to  town  it  was  proposed 
to  form  a  parade,  call  out  the  town 
band,  and  go  down  to  the  station  to 
escort  it  to  its  future  residence. 
The  only  thing  that  blocked  this  pro- 
gramme was  the  fact  that  at  that 
time  there  was  n't  any  band.  When 
it  was  subsequently  discovered  that 
the  owner  of  the  tub  proposed  to  use 
it    as    a    coal    bin,    the    town     felt 


An  Inddeoc  of  the  fire  in  which  ihe  prindpal  hu 

better.  But  times  and  manners 
change. 

Goldfield  complains  bitterly  about 
its  post-office,  and  with  much  reason. 
It  does  more  than  enough  business 
for  an  office  that  should  rank  as 
first-class,  but  it  cannot  get  into  the 
first-class  because  the  town  has  no 
city  charter.  In  November  last  the 
postal  receipts  were  $12,645.01.  In 
the  preceding  November  they  were 
only  $1535.  In  the  bitterest  of  the 
winter  weather  three  lines  of  people 
used  to  stand  waiting  in  front  of  the 
delivery  windows.  These  lines  ex- 
tended clear  out  into  the  wind-swept 
street,  and  it  took  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  to  reach  the  windows. 

One  man  emerged  from  the  crush 
after  such  a  frosty,  shivery,  pneu- 
monia-breeding wait,  with  a  letter 
in  his  hand.  Eagerly  he  tore  it  open. 
It  was  from  the  local  undertaker, 
informing  him  that,  should  he  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  die,  his  remains 
could  be  promptly  looked  after. 
The  recipient  of  the  letter  had  some- 
thing of  a  local  reputation  for  ora- 
tory,  but   his    performance   on   this 


occasion  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
anything  he  had  previously  accom- 
plished. 

Bayard  Taylor  wrote  that  in  the 
gold  town  of  Sonora  he  paid  $1 1  a  day 
fortheboardof  himself  and  his  mule — 
$4  for  himself  and  $7  for  the  mule. 
Barley  cost  $1  a  quart  and  grass  $1 
a  handful.  Probably  all  the  other 
Sonora  prices  mentioned  exceeded  the 
present  Goldfield  rates,  but  the  Gold- 
field  quotations  on  grass  have  seldom 
or  never  been  beaten. 

An  Eastern  man  who  went  to  the 
camp  more  than  a  year  ago  built 
a  house  on  the  "  fashionable  residential 
boulevard"  known  as  Sundog  Avenue. 
It  was  quite  a  house.  It  had  a  cellar. 
Also,  one  of  those  pioneer  bath-tubs 
came  to  it.  And  when  the  wind  blew, 
as  it  usually  does  in  Goldfield,  not  all 
of  it  got  in. 

When  the  tenderfoot's  house  was 
nearly  done,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  would  beautify  its  surroundings. 
There  wore  no  trees  in  Goldfield, 
except  at  the  Palm  Restaurant,  which 
boasts  half  a  dozen  papier-mache 
rubber-plants  in  tubs;  and  the 
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tenderfoot  doubted  that  elms  or 
maples  like  those  that  sheltered  the 
New  England  house  where  he  was 
bom  would  grow  successfully  in 
Nevada.  But  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  at  all  events  he  would  have  a 
lawn.  He  sent  for  clover  seed — bar- 
rels of  it, — and  for  fertilizer^bags 
of  it.  Then  he  hired  a  man  at  $5 
a  day  to  build  a  lawn  and  make  it 
grow. 

Most  of  the  Goldfield  water  comes 
from  artesian  wells,  and  all  of  it 
is  alkahne.  Hke  the  soil  from  which 
it  is  d^a^\'n.  Moreover,  it  costs  more 
than  beer.  But  the  hired  man  was 
diligent.  He  planted  all  the  clover 
seed.  He  was  prodigal  with  the 
water.  People  used  to  walk  miles  to 
see  him  throw  it  around.  And  he 
did  not  spare  the  fertilizer.  But 
when  the  Nevada  wind  blows,  it 
piles  up  the  alkali  dust,  and  when 
the  sun  of  a  Nevada  summer  shines, 
it  scorches  like  a  prairie  fire. 

There  were  a  good  many  symptoms 
of  grass,  and  the  heart  of  the  tender- 


foot was  often  cheered  by  them;  but 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  his  lawn 
consisted  of  just  two  healthy  blades 
of  grass,  and  they  stood  lonely, 
isolated,  widely  severed,  in  solitary 
grandeur. 

Then  the  tenderfoot  discharged 
his  hired  man,  got  out  his  receipted 
bills,  took  pencil  and  paper  and 
began  to  figure.  At  the  end  of 
fifteen  minutes'  work  he  had  calcu- 
lated that  those  two  blades  of  grass 
had  cost  him  a  trifle  more  than  $1000, 
or  over  $500  apiece. 

"Anyhow,"  said  he  to  sympathiz- 
ing friends,  "it  's  the  only  lawn  in 
Goldfield," 

But   he  did  n't  send   for  a   lawn- 

A  good  many  fortunes,  large  and 
small,  have  been  made  in  Goldfield, 
most  of  them  within  a  year.  A  large 
majority  of  them,  of  course,  have 
been  made  in  stock  speculation. 
The  jump  in  the  prices  of  shares  in  a 
score  of  companies  has  been  enor- 
mous,    A  glance  at  a  few  of  them  will 


explain  where  the  fortunes  came 
from.  In  eleven  months,  between 
Jan.  1  and  Dec.  i,  1906,  Mohawk 
leaped  from  28  cents  to  $18;  Jumbo 
Extension  from  19  cents  to  $1.55; 
Red  Top  from  $  i  .3  2  to  $4 ;  Great  Bend 
from  35  cents  to  ti.28;  Silver  Pick 
from  13  cents  to  $3.06;  jumbo  from 
94  cents  to  $4;  Florence  from  $2.50 
to$5:  Daisy  from  26  cents  to  $1.65; 
and  Booth  from  15  cents  to  $1.20. 

The  mines  whose  shares  have 
made  the  biggest  jumps  are  those  in 
which  large  deposits  of  very  valuable 
ore  have  been  found.  Others  have 
gone  up  merely  because  they  adjoin 
already  demonstrated  mines  whose 
rich  veins  are  supposed  to  run  into 
their  limits. 

No  man  in  Goldfield  has  profited 
so  largely  in  the  last  year  as  George 
Wingfield,  the  largest  owner  of  Mo- 
hawk stock;  and  it  is  an  illuminating 
commentary  on  the  uncertainty  of 
mining    that   less   than   a   year   ago 


among  his  chief  assets  was  a  large  b'ock 

of  Mohawk  worth  thirty  cents  a  share. 
Then  came  the  big  "strike,"  and 
before  long  Mohawk  had  leaped  to 
$20,  and  has  never  since  fallen  below 
$16.50.  To-day  Wingfi eld's  fortune  is 
conservatively  estimated  at  $15,000, 
000,  and  nobody  knows  how  much 
larger  it  maybe. 

George  Wingfield  is  the  son  of  a 
cattleman,  and  has  himself  ridden 
ranges  in  Nevada.  Soon  after  Tono- 
pah  became  a  mining  centre  he  drifted 
in  there,  and  when  the  first  "strike" 
was  made  at  Goldfield,  thirty-seven 
miles  away,  he  located  a  few  claims, 
but  he  lacked  the  capital  necessary  to 
work  them,  and  so  leased  most  of 
them  to  others.  The  lessees  struck 
rich  ore  and  Wingfield  was  a  made 
man.  Shrewd,  keen,  and  clever,  this 
young  millionaire  is  a  power  in  Gold- 
field  to-day,  where  he  has  a  reputation 
for  honesty  that  many  a  Wali  Street 
financier  might  well  envy.  His  bare 
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word  is  good  enough  for  anybody  in 
Goldfield. 

United  States  Senator  George  S. 
Nixon  is  Wingfield's  partner,  and 
with  him  put  through  the  recent 
$50,000,000  merger  of  Goldfield  min- 
ing properties.  Senator  Nixon,  a 
banker,  lent  Wingfield  money  with- 
out security,  years  ago,  when  he 
needed  it  badly.  It  is  said  in  the 
camp  that  Wingfield  never  forgets  a 
friend  or  an  enemy.  Certainly  he  did 
not  forget  the  Senator,  for  the  latter 
was  the  first  man  with  whom  he 
shared  his  luck  when  fortune  came 
his  way,  and  they  have  been  allies 
ever  since. 

James  R.  Davis  tame  to  Goldfield 
without  capital:  to-day  he  is  worth 
at  least  $2,500,000.  When  he  first 
went  back  to  his  home  at  Minneapolis, 
Kansas,  he  said  nothing  about  his 
success.  That  is  his  way.  In  a  day 
or  two  business  telegrams  began  to 
pour  in  on  him.  They  follow  all  big 
mining  operators  wherever  they  go. 
But  the  people  of  Minneapolis  did  n't 
know  that  Davis  was  a  big  mining 
operator.  When  they  discovered  it, 
he  went  back  to  Goldfield.  **  I  was  n't 
going  to  stay  around  there  to  be 
stared  at,'*  he  said. 

Henry  Weber's  arrival  in  Tonopah 
was  accomplished  at  the  expense  of 
the  Tonopah  and  Goldfield  Railroad 
Company,  which  involuntarily  gave 
him  a  free  ride  into  town  on  one 
of  its  commodious  freight-car  trucks. 
From  there  he  walked  to  Goldfield. 
Last  fall  he  sold  his  share  of  the  Great 
Bend  Extension  for  $1,250,000.  He 
has  invested  a  part  of  the  proceeds 
in  mines  at  Wonder,  and  rides  thither 
daily  in  a  specially  constructed  auto- 
mobile that  hurls  him  over  the 
desert  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an 
hour. 

Charles  D.  Taylor  is  worth  over 
a  million  dollars :  his  partner,  Walter 
Williams,  is  rated  at  as  much  more. 
A.  D.  Myers  and  his  partner.  Murphy, 
have  run  from  zero  to  $2,000,000  in 
three  years. 

One    could    enumerate    instances 


of  this  sort  indefinitely.  For  the 
last  year  and  a  half  everybody  in 
Goldfield  has  speculated  in  mining 
stocks,  few  have  lost  anything,  and 
many  have  profited  largely,  all  the 
way  from  washerwomen  up  to  United 
States  Senators  and  Governors  of 
States.  The  losers,  of  course,  are 
persons  who,  later  and  at  a  distance, 
have  credulously  swallowed  flaunt- 
ing recommendations  of  stocks  whose 
real  value  they  had  no  means  of 
knowing. 

But  crude,  overgrown,  inverte- 
brate as  Goldfield  is,  it  is  yet  modern. 
No  longer,  as  in  the  days  of  Cripple 
Creek's  youth,  does  the  bad  man 
rule  the  mining-camp.  He  is  in  Gold- 
field,  to  be  sure,  but  he  keeps  in  the 
background,  deals  faro,  tends  bar, 
spins  the  frictionless  roulette  wheel. 
He  boasts  no  more  of  the  notches  on 
his  gun. 

The  rulers  of  Goldfield  to-day  are 
for  the  most  part  quiet,  reserved, 
unassuming  men,  businesslike,  sys- 
tematic, and  reliable.  Hundreds  of 
them  are  from  the  East,  and  a  good 
many  of  them  could  show  college 
diplomas  if  they  wished,  while  many 
others  are  graduates  of  various  schools 
of  mines  or  other  scientific  institu- 
tions. 

Goldfield  has  no  organized  govern- 
ment, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  is 
practically  ruled  from  the  Montezuma 
Club,  whose  rooms  just  above  the 
Brown  Palace  saloon  are  one  of  the 
few  comfortable  places  in  the  camp. 
Here  the  leading  spirits  of  the  town 
congregate  late  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening,  and  here  are  laid  most  of 
the  plans  that  are  of  importance  to 
Goldfield  as  a  town. 

Before  the  spring  has  fairly  broken, 
the  Legislature  of  Nevada  will  have 
granted  to  Goldfield  a  city  charter  and 
will  have  made  it  also  the  seat  of  the 
county  of  Esmeralda.  But  until 
then  Goldfield  will  behave,  as  it 
always  has  behaved,  during  its  three 
years  of  life,  because  it  is  very  busy 
and  because  the  day  of  the  profes- 
sional bad  man  has  gone  forever. 
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T  has  always  seemed 
to  me  a  pity  that 
nearly  all  of  the 
people  one  meets 
walking  in  New 
York  are  going 
somewhere.  I 
mean  they  have 
destination.  Thus 
rare    delight,     that 


all  too  little  known  pleasure  of  a 
desultory  stroll  through  the  city 
streets.  For  myself,  I  know  of  no 
greater  joy  than  an  aimless  ramble 
along  the  crowded  metropolitan 
thoroughfares.  Nor  does  ramble  im- 
ply, as  some  might  mistakenly  sup- 
pose, a  slow,  dawdling  gait.  Not 
at  all;  the  atmosphere  of  the  city 
itself  inspires  a  brisk,  steady  jog- 
trot; but  the  impression  of  a  ramble 
is  inevitable  if  the  jog-trot  have  no 
intended  goal. 

I  am  a  country  woman, — that  is. 
I  live  in  a  suburban  town;  but  it  is 
quite  near  enough  to  the  metropolis 
for  us  to  consider  ourselves  near- 
New   Yorkers.     And   Myrtlemead   is 


a  dear  little  worth-while  place  in  its 
own  way.  We  have  a  Current  Cul- 
ture Club  and  a  Carnegie  Library, 
and  several  of  us  have  telephones. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Club,  but 
that  must  not  be  considered  as 
any  disparagement  of  my  culture — or, 
rather,  of  my  capacity  for  assimi- 
lating culture  (for  the  Club's  aim  is 
the  disbursement  of  that  desirable 
commodity).  On  the  contrary,  I 
was  among  the  first  invited  to  be- 
long to  it. 

**You  must  be  a  member,  Miss 
Emmins,'*  said  the  vivacious  young 
thing  who  called  to  lay  the  matter 
before  me,  "because  you  have  so 
much  temperament.*' 

This  word  was  little  used  in  Myrtle- 
mead  at  that  time  (although,  since, 
it  has  become  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries), and  I  simply  said  "What!" 
in  amazement. 

**0h!  yes,  you  have,  '*  she  twittered, 
"and  you  create  an  atmosphere. 
Don't  attempt  to  deny  it, — you 
know  you  do  create  an  atmosphere. " 
This  was  too  much.     I  did  n't  join 
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the  Club,  although  I  occasionally 
look  in  on  them  at  their  cultured 
tea  hour,  which  follows  the  more 
intellectual  part  of  their  programme. 
As    they    have    delicious    chicken- 


budding  in  the  parks,  daffodils  and 
tulips  are  blooming  riotously  on  the 
street-corners,  while  hyacinths  and 
lilacs  blossom  along  the  curb.  A 
pearl-colored  cloud  is  poised  in  that 


»h 


II 


OH  !  YES,  YOU  HAVE  TEMPERAMENT,   SHE  TWITTERED 


salad  and  hot-  rolls  and  coffee,  I 
find  ^heir  culture  rather  comforting 
than  otherwise. 

Living  so  near  New  York,  I  find 
it  <" 'pvenient  to  run  in  to  the  city 
Y  hr  never  I  hear  it  calling. 

In  the  spring  its  calls  are  especial- 
ly urgent.  I  know  popular  sympathy 
leans  toward  springtime  in  the 
country,  but  for  my  part,  as  soon  as 
Mirch  has  blown  itself  away,  and 
April  comes  whirling  along  the  cleared 
pain  of  the  year,  I  hurry  to  keep 
my  annual  appointment  to  meet 
Spring  in  New  York.     The  trees  are 


intense  blue  just  above  the  Flatiron 
Building,  and  the  pretty  city  girls 
smile  as  they  prank  along  in  their 
smart  spring  costumes  behind  their 
violet  mows.  The  birds  twitter  with 
a  sophisticated  chirp,  and  the  street- 
pianos  respond  with  a  brisk  sharp- 
ness of  tune  and  time.  The  very 
air  is  full  of  an  urban  ozone,  that  is 
quite  different  from  the  romantic 
lassitude  of  spring  in  the  country. 
Of  course,  all  this  is  a  matter 
of  individual  taste.  I  prefer  walking 
in  dainty  boots,  along  a  clean  city 
pavement,    while    another    equally 
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sound  mind  m^ht  vote  for  common- 
sense  shoes  and  a  rough  country  road. 

And  so,  as  I,  Emily  Emmins, 
spinster,  have  the  full  courage  of  my 
own  convictions,  I  found  myself  one 
crisp  April  morning  walking  happily 
along  the  lower  portion  of  Broadway. 
Impulse  urged  me  on  toward  the 
Battery,  but,  as  often  happens,  my 
impulse  was  side-tracked.  And  all 
because  of  a  woman's  smiling  face. 
I  was  passing  the  otfices  of  the  various 
steamship  companies,  and  I  saw,  com- 
ing down  the  steps  of  one  of  them, 
a  young  woman  whose  countenance 
was  positively  glorified  with  joy.  I 
could  n't  resist  a  second  glance  at  her, 
and  I  saw  that  both  her  hands  were 
filled  with  circulars  and  booklets. 

It  required  no  clairvoyance  to 
understand  the  situation;  she  had 
jnst  bought  her  first  ticket  to  Europe, 
and  it  was  the  glorious  achievement 
of  a  lifelong  desire.  I  knew,  as  well 
as  if  she  had  told  me,  how  she  had 


planned  and  economized  for  it,  and 
probably  studied   all   sorts  of  text- 
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books  that  she  might  properly  enjoy 
her  trip,  and  make  it  an  education 
as  well  as  a  pleasure.  And  as  I 
looked  at  the  gay-colored  pamphlets 
she  clutched,  I  was  moved  to  go 
in  and  acquire  a  few  for  myself. 

With  Emily  Emmins,  to  incline 
is  to  proceed;  so  I  stepped  blithely 
into  the  big,  light  office  and  re- 
quested booklets.  They  were  be- 
stowed on  me  in  large  numbers,  the 
affable  clerk  was  most  polite,  and, — 
well,  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  it 
/-^'  happened,  but  the  first  thing  I  knew 
—  I  was  paying  a  deposit  on  my  return 
ticket  to  Liverpool. 

I  may  as  well  confess,  at  the  out- 
set, that  I  am  of  a  chameleonic 
nature.  I  not  only  take  color  from 
my  surroundings,  but  reflect  manners 
and  customs  as  accurately  and  easily 
as  a  mirror.  And  so,  in  that  great, 
*  business-like  office,  with  its  maps 
and  charts  and  time-tables  and 
steamer  plans,  the  only  possible  thing 
to  do  seemed  to  be  to  buy  my  ticket. 
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and  I  did  so.  But  I  freely  admit  it 
was  entirely  the  influence  of  the 
ocean-going  surroundings  that  made 
the  deed  seem  to  me  a  casual  and 
natural  one.  No  sooner  had  I  re- 
gained the  street,  with  its  spring 
air  and  stone  pavement,  than  I 
realized  I  had  done  something  un- 
usual and  perhaps  ill-advised.  How- 
ever, a  chameleonic  nature  implies 
an  ability  to  accept  a  situation,  and 
after  one  jostled  moment,  I  walked 
uptown,  planning  as  I  went. 

Two  days  later  the  postman 
brought  me  an  unusually  large  budget 
of  mail.  The  first  letter  I  opened 
caused  me  some  surprise,  and  a 
mild  amusement.  It  began,  quite 
cosily: 

Miss  Emily  Emmins. 

Dear  Madam:  Learning  that  you  in- 
tend sailing  from  New  York  in  the  near 
future,  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your 
attention  to  the  Hotel  Xantippe  as  a  most 
desirable  stopping  place  during  your  stay 
in  this  city. 

The  letter  went  on  to  detail  the 
advantages  and  charms  of  the  hotel, 
and  gave  a  complete  list  of  rates, 
which,  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
promised,  seemed  reasonable  indeed! 
But  how  in  the  world  did  the  urbane 
proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Xantippe 
know  that  I  contemplated  a  trip 
abroad?  I  had  n't  yet  divulged  my 
secret  to  my  fellow-residents  of 
Myrtlemead,  and  how  an  utter  stran- 
ger could  learn  of  it,  was  a  puzzle  to 
me.  But  the  other  letters  were 
equally  amazing.  One  from  a  dry- 
goods  emporium  besought  me  to 
inspect  their  wares  before  going 
abroad  to  buy.  Another  begged 
me  to  purchase  their  shoes,  and  gave 
fearful  warnings  of  the  shortcomings 
of  English  footgear.  Another,  and 
perhaps  the  most  flattering,  requested 
the  honor  of  taking  my  photograph 
before  I  sailed.  But  one  and  all 
seemed  not  only  cognizant  of  my 
recently  formed  plans,  but  entirely 
approved  of  them,  and  earnestly 
desired  to  assist  me  in  carrying  them 
out. 

With  my  willingness  to  accept  a 


situation,  I  at  once  assumed  that 
somehow  the  news  of  my  intended 
departure  had  crept  into  one  or  other 
of  the  New  York  daily  papers.  I 
could  n't  understand  why  this  should 
be,  but  surely  the  only  possible  ex- 
planation was  my  own  prominence 
in  the  public  eye.  This,  I  placidly 
admitted  to  myself,  was  surprising, 
but  gratifying.  To  be  sure,  I  had 
written  a  few  nondescript  verses, 
and  an  occasional  paper  on  some 
foolish  thing  as  a  fine  art,  but  I  had 
not  reached  the  point  where  my  name 
was  mentioned  among  "What  Our 
Authors  are  Saying  and  Doing." 

However — alas  for  my  vainglory! 
— a  neighbor  soon  explained  to  me, 
that  all  up-to-date  business  firms 
procure  lists  of  those  who  have  bought 
steamship  tickets,  and  send  circular 
letters  to  each  address.  This  was 
indeed  a  blow  to  my  vanity,  but 
so  interesting  were  the  letters  t^hich 
continued  to  pour  in  that  I  cared 
little  for  the  reason  of  their  sending. 
They  pleased  me  mightily,  because 
of  their  patronizing  attitude,  treating 
me  as  if  I  were  either  Josiah  Allen's 
wife  or  a  Choctaw  Indian.  Invari- 
ably they  assumed  I  had  never  been 
iti  the  metropolis  before,  and  would 
prove  exceeding  ignorant  of  its  ways. 
Nor  were  they  entirely  mistaken. 

One  elaborate  circular  set  forth 
the  wonders  of  the  city  as  viewed 
from  the  "Seeing  (or  Touring)  New 
York  Motor-Coach."  Now  I  had 
passed  these  great  arks  hundreds 
of  times,  but  it  had  never  occurred 
to  me  to  enter  one.  And  yet,  so 
great  is  my  susceptibility  to  sug- 
gestion, that  I  determined  to  take 
the  trip  before  leaving  my  native 
land. 

Another  letter  left  me  hesitating 
as  to  whether  my  proposed  journey 
was  advisable  after  all.  This  letter 
was  from  the  Elsinore  Travel  Bureau. 
and  explained  how  by  the  purchase 
of  a  new-fangled  stereoscope  and 
innumerable  sets  of  "views,"  one 
could  get  far  more  satisfaction  out 
of  a  European  trip  by  staying  at 
home  than  by  going  abroad.  "So 
real   are   the   scenes,"   the    circular 
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assured  me,  "that  one  involuntarily 
stretches  out  a  hand  to  grasp  what 
isn't   there."    Surely,   realism   need 


factors  received  my  humble  apology 
for  possessing  a  rug  of  my  own,  and 
walked  away  with  their  plaids  in  their 
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go  no  farther  than  that ;  yet  some 
over-exacting  people  might  demand 
that  the  grasped-for  thing  should 
be  there. 

At  least,  that 's  the  way  I  felt 
about  it;  and  besides,  now  that  all 
Myrtlemead  was  stirred  up  over  my 
going  to  Europe.  I  could  n't  decently 
abandon  my  project.  That 's  one 
of  the  delightful  annoyances  of  life 
in  a  country  village.  Everybody  be- 
longs to  everybody  else,  and  your 
neighbors  have  a  perfect  right  to 
be  as  interferingly  helpful  as  they 
choose.  My  house  was  besieged  by 
what  I  came  to  call  the  noble  army 
of  starters,  for  the  kind-hearted  ones 
brought  me  every  imaginable  help 
or  hindrance  to  an  ocean  voyage, 

I  had  already  bought  myself  a 
steamer  rug,  whose  soft  bright  colors 
and  silky  texture  delighted  my  soul; 
but  none  the  less  were  steamer  rugs 
brought  me  by  dozens,  as  intended 
loans.  It  was  with  a  slight  air  of 
resentment  that  my  would-be  bene- 


arms  and  their  heads  in  the  air. 
Then  came  one  who  earnestly  advised 
me  not  to  take  my  lovely,  silky  rug 
as  it  was  sure  to  be  ruined  on  the 
steamer,  and  after  that  to  be  devoured 
by  moths  during  its  summer  in  a 
steamer  trunk.  The  best  plan,  she 
informed  me,  was  to  hire  a  rug  from 
the  steamship  company,  as  I  would 
hire  my  deck-chair,  and  leave  my 
own  nig  at  home,  to  be  used  as  a 
couch  robe.  Being  amiable  by  nature 
I  agreed  to  this  plan.  Next  came 
a  neighbor  who,  having  heard  that  I 
had  concluded  to  hire  a  nig  on  the 
steamer,  asked  to  borrow  mine  to 
take  with  her  on  a  lake  trip.  Of 
course  I  lent  it  to  her,  but  a  few 
weeks  later,  when  I  tried  to  cuddle 
into  one  of  the  small  harsh  rugs  that 
the  steamship  company  provides,  I  al- 
most regretted  my  amiability. 

Then  came  friends  with  cushions- 
large,  small,  and  double-jointed.  Also, 
they  brought  air-pillows,  and  water- 
pillows,  and  patent  contrivances  for 
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comfort,  that  were  numerous  and 
bulky,  and  adequately  expressed  their 
donors*  kind  interest  in  my  well- 
being  at  sea.  Also  came  many  sure 
and  absolute  remedies  for  sea-sickness, 
or  preventives  thereof.  Had  I  taken 
them  all  with  me,  and  had  they  made 
good  their  promise,  not  one  of  thje 
cabin  passengers,  or  the  steerage, 
need  have  been  ill  for  a  moment. 
Interspersed  among  the  more  ma- 
terial gifts  was  much  and  various 
advice. 

This  was  easily  remembered,  for 
taken  as  a  whole  it  included  every 
possible  way  of  doing  anything. 
Said  one:  "Pack  your  trunks  very 
tightly,  for  clothing  can:ies  much 
better  that  way."  Said  another: 
**Pack  your  trunks  very  loosely;  for 
then  you  will  have  room  to  bring 
home  many  purchases  and  yet  declare 
at  customs  only  the  same  number  of 
trunks  as  you  took  with  you  from 
America."  Said  a  third:  "Let  me 
help  you  pack,  for  if  a  trunk  is 
crammed  too  tightly  or  filled 
too  loosely,  it  makes  all  sorts 
of  trouble." 

But,  being  amiable,  I  smiled 
pleasantly  on  all,  agreed  with 
each  adviser,  and  held  my 
peace.  For,  to  me,  prelimi- 
naries mattered  little,  and  I 
knew  that  as  soon  as  I  was 
fairly  at  sea,  or  at  least  beyond 
the  three-mile  limit,  I  could 
make  my  own  plans, and  carry 
them  out  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. 

My  itinerary  was,  of  course, 
arranged  and  rearranged  for 
me,  but  usually  the  would-be 
arbiters  of  my  destinations 
fell  into  such  hot  discussions 
among  themselves  that  they 
quite  forgot  I  was  going  away 
at  all.  But  it  mattered  little 
to  me  whether  they  advised 
the  Riviera  by  way  of  the 
North  Cape,  or  the  Italian 
lakes  after  the  Cathedral  tour; 
for  my  entire  summer  was  ir- 
revocably planned  in  my  own 
mind.  No  "touristing"  for 
me.      No    darting     through 
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Europe  with  a  shirtwaist  in  a  "suit 
case,  and  a    Baedeker  in  my  other 
hand. 

No,  my  "tour  of  extended  for- 
eign travel,"  as  our  local  news- 
paper persisted  in  calling  it,  was, 
on  my  part,  an  immutable  resolve 
to  go  by  the  most  direct  route  to 
London  and  remain  there  until 
the  date  of  my  return  ticket  to 
New  York.  This  plan,  being  simple 
in  the  main,  left  me  leisure  to 
listen  to  my  friends'  advices  and 
recommendations.  But,  though  I 
listened  politely,  I  really  paid  little 
heed,  and  at  last  I  sailed  away 
with  the  advice,  in  a  confused 
medley,  drifting  out  of  my  memory. 

The  only  points  that  seemed  to 
be  impressed  on  my  mind  were,  that 
in  London  parlance,  "Thank  you" 
invariably  means  either  "Yes"  or 
"No"  (nobody  seemed  quite  sure 
which),  and  that  in  England,  one 
must  always  call  a  telephone  a 
lift. 
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THE  UNKNOWN   ISLE 

By  Pierre  de  Coulevain 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  author,  the  following  chapter  is  published  in 
Putnam's  Monthly  before  the  appearance  of  the  volume  in  the  English  language. 

It  is  now  about  eight  years  since  Pierre  de  Coulevain's  first  novel  "Noblesse  Amdri- 
caine,"  appeared.  It  attracted  the  notice  of  some  eminent  French  critics  and  won  for 
its  author  an  Academy  prize.  Some  two  years  later  "five  Victorieuse"  was  published 
and  won  still  greater  success:  the  Academy  awarded  another  prize  to  the  author.  "Sur 
la  Branche*'  is  the  third  volume  of  this  clever  writer,  and  its  fame  is  now  world-wide. 
It  has  been  published  in  six  languages,  and  in  France  has  reached  its  eighty-third 
"edition."  There  is  a  noble  and  elevated  philosophv  running  through  the  whole  story, 
and  the  strong  optimistic  note  has  evidently  appealed  to  many  hearts,  for  the  author 
has  received  the  most  touching  letters  of  gratitude  from  all  comers  of  the  earth.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  success  of  that  book  "L*Ile  Inconnue"  was  awaited  anxiously. 
The  French  edition  has  been  published  only  a  few  months,  yet  it  has  alreadv  passed  its 
sixty- third  "edition."  The  author  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  give  it  to  the  world  at 
the  right  moment.  A  great  international  movement  has  led  to  an  entente  cordiale  be- 
tween France  and  England,  and  these  two  nations,  which  know  so  little  of  each  other, 
are  studied  by  Pierre  de  Coulevain  in  "The  Unknown  Isle."  It  is  written  by  a  keen 
observer  who  loves  both  countries  dearly,  sees  distinctly  the  faults  and  qualities  of  both, 
and  realizes  how  truly  the  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other. 

"While  writing  this  book,"  says  Pierre  de  Coulevain,  "the  two  great  nations  have 
appeared  before  me  as  they  really  are,  as  two  units  of  combat  and  progress  in  universal 
lite,  as  two  units  of  combat  in  the  hands  of  God.  I  have  seen  them  struggling  and 
working,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  divine  work  of  which  they  are  a  part.  I  have 
seen  the  psychical  currents  which  unite  them,  the  incessant  interchange  of  their  forces, 
the  far-reaching  and  yet  different  radiations  from  their  different  souU.  The  sight  has 
been  a  fine  one  and  I  leave  it  regretfully." 

Alys  Hallard. 


VERY  nation  seems 
to  me  like  a  plant, 
of  which  the  lower 
class  is  the  root, 
the  middle  class 
the  stem,  and  the 
upper  class  the 
flower.  In  the  root 
the  germ  of  its  defects  and  of  its 
qualities  is  found,  the  rough  outline 
of  its  character. 

In  England,  it  is  the  lower  class 
that  I  specially  love.  The  people  of 
this  class  are  strong,  patient  and  kind, 
very  virile  and  admirably  prepared 
for  the  work  of  the  pioneer.  Their 
intelligence  is  neither  keen  nor 
brilliant,  but  sturdy,  practical  and 
with  a  capacity  for  organizing.  Great 
forces  are  more  easy  to  discipline 
than  lesser  ones.  The  people  of  the 
lower  class  obey  laws  and  rules  with 
all  the  more  docility  because  they  are 


not  obliged  to  obey.  Two  currents 
moderate  their  violent  and  primitive 
instincts.  The  first  is  the  influence  of 
the  upper  classes,  the  contact  with 
gentlemen  and  ladies.  The  second  is 
their  own  spirituality,  for  they  have 
more  spirituality  than  ideality.  The 
Bible  is  an  accumulator  of  great 
power,  a  sort  of  viaticum  for  these 
people,  and  a  marvellous  stay.  They 
have,  as  yet,  neither  taste  nor  the 
artistic  sense,  but  they  possess,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  comprehension  of 
justice,  of  liberty,  and  pride  of  their 
individuality.  This  is  indeed  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
socialism  with  them.     .     .     . 

For  their  country  they  have  un- 
limited ambition,  and  no  effort  and  no 
sacrifice  would  cost  them  too  much  in 
order  to  keep  that  in  the  foreground. 
They  must  have  at  their  head  the  man 
who  is  the  best  born  and  of  the  high- 
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est  rank.  They  would  not  be  at  all 
content  to  be  represented  by  a  man 
of  the  middle  class.  For  the  people, 
as  indeed  for  the  whole  nation,  the 
King  incarnates  the  idea  of  country  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Union  Jack; 
hence  the  people's  respect  and  loyal- 
ism.  They  have  also,  I  fancy,  the 
feeling  that  the  King  belongs  to  them 
individually,  that  he  does  the  business 
of  the  country  and  consequently  the 
business  of  the  people.  The  filial 
sentiment  they  had  for  Queen  Victoria 
was  the  most  touching  thing  to  see. 
The  only  country  in  which  it  is  good 
to  be  a  Queen  or  a  horse  is  England, 
and  in  saying  this  I  mean  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  its  loyalty  and  its  humane- 
ness. 

There  is  a  certain  tendency  in  the 
masses  towards  the  romantic,  a  great 
need  of  emotion.  Thousands  of  brains 
are  occupied  in  supplying  them  with 
artificial  emotion,  and  they  consvmie 
an  alarming  quantity  of  penny  novels, 
their  own  special  accumulators.  Their 
intellectual  nourishment  is  poor,  but 
clean. 

As  though  they  knew  instinctively 
that  birth  and  marriage  are  only 
sources  of  sorrow  for  them,  these 
events  are  scarcely  f^ted  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand  nothing  is  spared  for 
funerals.     .     .     . 

In  England  the  man  of  the  people 
accomplishes  his  task  without  any 
enthusiasm,  but  with  a  dogged  per- 
severance. The  consciousness  of  his 
strength  and  a  generous  instinct 
prompt  him  to  aid  the  weak,  and  no 
one  is  more  ready  to  give  a  helping 
hand.  ...  A  great  number,  too, 
are  drunken  brutes  who  sink  to  the 
gutter,  who  drag  their  families  there 
with  them  and  who  will  die  there. 
There  are  more  of  these  human 
wastrels  in  England  than  anywhere 
else.  I  have  often  stopped  in  front 
of  these  sleeping  vagabonds,  great  fel- 
lows of  six  feet,  with  warm,  swarthy 
complexion,  and  low  forehead.  This 
slumber  of  the  vanquished  revealed 
to  me  moral  weakness  and  powerful 
animality.  Some  tones  of  light- 
colored  skin  were  to  be  seen  under 
the  dirt  and  an  expression  of  naif, 


child-like  kindliness  persisted  through 
their  degradation.  When  I  look  af 
them  my  heart  is  always  full  of 
tenderness  and  pity.  The  Hooligan 
terrifies  me  less  than  the  French 
Apache.  In  the  former  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  lion  and  in  the  latter 
something  of  the  tiger.     .     .     . 

In  the  Unknown  Isle  the  man  of 
the  people  smokes  a  pipe,  drinks  gin, 
whiskey,  and  beer,  and  all  this  con- 
tributes to  make  him  heavy  and  grave. 
He  is  more  inclined  to  deliberate  and 
does  not  reply  to  anything  in  a  hare- 
brained way.  Artifice  is  almost  foreign 
to  his  character.  He  thinks  it  is  oiiy 
good  for  women.  He  likes  to  go 
straight  to  the  bottom  of  things. 
His  natural  causticity  and  humoristic 
vein  amuse  me  immensely.  His  philos- 
ophy, made  up  of  common  sense  and 
irony,  reminds  one  of  that  of  Shake- 
speare, or  to  be  just,  that  of  Shake- 
speare comes  in  a  direct  line  from 
him. 

In  England  the  woman  of  the  lower 
class  is  inferior  to  the  Frenchwoman. 
Her  life  is  very  much  sadder.  Her 
work  is  to  supply  number.  When 
one  sees  her,  haggard-looking  and 
faded,  at  her  wash-tub,  surrounded 
by  her  little  brood,  one  can  no  longer 
think  of  reproaching  her  for  letting 
her  husband  go  to  work  badly  fed 
and  badly  clothed.  Many  of  these 
women  are  brave  creatures  and  one 
wonders  how,  with  only  two  hands, 
they  get  through  so  much  work.  They 
have  a  right  to  the  first  place  in 
the  History  of  Himian  Mart3rrs. 

The  English  crowd  is  very  much 
mixed  and  crossed,  so  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  type  is  becoming  more  and 
more  rare.  Ugliness  predominates,  an 
ugliness  that  is  often  monkey-like, 
the  nose  and  mouth  betraying  a  great 
deal  of  animality.  Here  and  there, 
however,  one  sees  faces  with  pure 
features  of  perfect  oval  and  a  wonder- 
ful coloring,  which  seem  to  belong  to 
a  higher  humanity. 

In  France,  the  people  have  an  en- 
tirely different  temperament.  They 
are  feminine  to  the  very  marrow. 
Their  higher  faculties  are  more  de- 
veloped, their  character  less  formed. 
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They  are  wanting  in  initiative  and  in 
perseverance.  They  are  both  malle- 
able and  indocile  and  are  rebellious 
to  discipline  as  no  other  people  are. 
Their  strength  is  uneven,  because  it 
is  in  the  nerves  rather  than  in  the 
muscles,  and,  like  children,  they  can 
be  lured  by  words.  They  have  more 
ideality  than  spirituality.  The  re- 
ligious sentiment  is  lacking  in  them. 
Their  light  minds,  incapable  of  con- 
centration, could  not  mount  towards 
God  without  the  help  of  religion. 
When  they  have  no  reUgipn  they  live 
and  die  in  coarse  indifference.  In 
politics,  their  judgment  has  been 
systematically  warped.  The  Head  of 
the  State  whom  they  nominate  them- 
selves (or  at  least  they  believe  they 
do)  has  no  prestige  for  them.  They 
scarcely  even  take  their  hats  off  as  he 
passes.  One  day,  near  the  Elys^e,  I 
overheard  a  workman  say,  as  he 
watched  the  President  coming  out  of 
the  Palace:  ** After  all,  he  is  only  a 
bourgeois/*  The  people  will  never 
associate  this  bourgeois  with  their 
country  and  their  flag.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  applaud,  nothing  to 
excite  enthusiasm,  and  so  they  keep 
their  cheers  now  for  foreign  sover- 
eigns. Did  not  Providence  want  to 
teach  our  people  in  this  way  to  do 
without  the  splendor  of  processions, 
of  royal  pomp,  of  primitive  acces- 
sories, in  order  to  lead  them  to 
applaud  the  works  and  deeds  of  the 
man,  instead  of  the  man  himself?  Is 
this  not  a  lesson  that  they  are 
learning? 

The  English  people  try  to  mount, 
to  copy  those  above  them.  With  us 
the  people  are  free  from  snobbism. 
They,  on  the  contrary,  want  to  bring 
down  to  their  level  the  people  of  the 
classes  above  them,  and  they  cordially 
hate  the  bourgeois,     .     .     . 

Individually  our  man  of  the  people 
is  interesting  and  very  curious  to 
study.  Whether  superior  or  inferior 
to  his  English  brother  I  cannot  tell, 
but  he  is  different  and  very  different. 
In  the  first  place  he  is  more  a  smoker 
of  cigarettes  than  of  the  pipe.  His 
drinks  are  more  varied  and  lighter, 
giving  him  a  different  kind  of  strength 


and  a  different  kind  of  intoxication. 
He  is  a  bom  loiterer,  but  his  loitering 
often  proves  to  be  fertile.  He  works 
with  less  assiduity  than  the  Britisher 
but  with  more  care  and  taste.  We 
see  him  stand  back  and  put  his  head 
on  one  side  and  then  the  other  whilst 
judging  his  work,  no  matter  how 
htmible  it  may  be,  and  this  gesture 
reveals  the  artist  within  him. 

He  is,  I  believe,  a  better  father  and 
a  better  husband  than  the  English- 
man—at any  rate,  he  is  more  agree- 
able in  these  two  qualities.  He  puts 
a  certain  refinement  into  his  love  and 
with  him  affection  often  subdues  his 
animality.  He  is  capable  of  deep  af- 
fection for  his  gosses  and  for  his  hour- 
geoise  as  he  calls  his  children  and  his 
wife.  His  bourgeoise  I  She  is  indeed 
an  admirable  creature.  She  always 
bears  half,  if  not  three  quarters,  of  the 
burden  of  life  and  she  protects  the 
little  brood  and  the  home.  Shrewd, 
valiant,  and  prudent,  she  exercises  a 
very  real  influence  over  the  decisions 
of  her  husband.  He  does  not  vote 
until  he  has  '  *  talked  things  over  "  with 
her.  She  prides  herself  on  turning 
her  husband  out  well,  on  seeing  him 
well  dressed.  The  meals  that  she  takes 
him  to  his  place  of  work  are  most 
appetizing.  Thanks  to  her  there  is  no* 
workman  more  comfortable  than  the 
French  workman,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  alcoholism  there  would  be  none 
happier.  With  marvellous  intuition 
she  sometimes  divines  the  vocation 
of  one  or  other  of  her  children,  and 
at  the  price  of  a  hundred  sacrifices 
she  puts  him  on  the  road  to  fortune, 
perhaps  even  to  fame.  Numbers  of 
bourgeois  are  twice  over  the  sons  of 
their  mother.  The  wife  and  daughter 
of  our  working  class  are  great  values 
for  our  country,  and  to  its  shame  the 
laws  do  not  protect  them  sufficiently. 
I  cannot  say  that  our  working  class  is 
strong,  patient  and  good,  but  I  will 
say  that  it  is  wonderful. 

All  classes  of  society  produce  refuse 
and  dregs.  In  France  the  dregs  of  the 
lower  strata  are  perhaps  less  thick 
than  those  of  the  same  strata  in 
England.  They  contain  more  fem- 
ininity, more  subtle  poisons,  but  also 
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valuable  ferments.  When  they  have 
been  worked  afresh  by  divine  agents 
I  do  not  doubt  but  that  they  will 
both  give  various  resultants. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  middle  class, 
in  the  stem  of  the  nation- plant,  that 
the  maximum  of  forces  is  found.  In 
England  and  in  France  from  the 
nodes  of  this  stem  spring  three  classes 
of  individuals :  the  lower  middle  class, 
the  middle  class,  and  the  upper  middle 
class. 

In  the  lower  middle  class  in  Eng- 
land the  wife  does  not,  as  a  rule,  help 
her  husband  in  his  work.  He  must 
maintain  her,  according  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  principles.  If  he  cannot  do  this 
she  feels  humiliated.  The  worst  of  it 
is  she  is  a  very  bad  housekeeper.  She 
is  utterly  ignorant  of  that  art  in  which 
the  Frenchwoman  is  past- mistress 
— namely,  to  do  much  with  little. 
Growth  is  slower  with  our  neighbors 
than  with  us.  In  this  class  the  higher 
faculties  are  in  the  most  embryonic 
stage.  Snobbism,  on  the  contrary,  is 
getting  more  and  more  marked. 
People  in  this  class  are  beginning  to 
stand  on  tiptoes  in  order  to  see  those 
above  them  and  copy  them.  Follow- 
ing the  example  they  thus  see,  a 
certain  discipline  of  life  is  observed 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  do  the 
correct  thing,  such,  for  instance,  as  to 
make  some  change  in  dress  for  the 
evening  meal,  to  go  away  for  week 
ends,  and  to  invite  one's  friends  to  the 
house.  This  class  too  is  beginning  to 
feel  the  need  of  change  of  air.  It 
belongs  to  a  special  sect  in  religion 
and  takes  pride  in  attending  the 
church  or  chapel  thereof.  The  Sab- 
bath day  is  strictly  observed  and  the 
husband  pompously  attends  divine 
worship  dressed  in  a  black  coat  and 
wearing  a  tall  hat,  whilst  the  wife  puts 
on  her  best  dress.  Religion  and  poli- 
tics are  the  two  principal  subjects 
of  conversation  outside  business.  In 
short,  the  people  of  this  class  are 
very  simple,  very  ignorant  and  very 
virtuous. 

The  French  lower  middle  class  has 
not  the  same  characteristics.  It  is 
more  brilliant,  more  active,  and  more 
prosperous.    The  woman  is  the  soul 


of  it.  In  this  class  she  is  truly  the 
partner  of  the  man  and  she  is  often 
superior  to  him.  In  the  provinces, 
while  the  husband  is  playing  cards  or 
sipping  his  absinthe  she  is  attending 
to  business,  without  any  detriment  to 
her  household.  She  works  eagerly  for 
the  sake  of  filling  the  stocking  in  which 
her  daughters  are  to  find  their  wed- 
ding dowry,  her  sons  a  nest  egg, 
and  often  wealth,  for  in  many  cases 
she  does  actually  fill  the  stocking. 

On  this  step  of  the  social  ladder 
we  stand  first  as  regards  instruction. 
The  children,  who  are  urged  on 
pitilessly  with  their  studies,  are  more 
advanced  than  English  children,  more 
developed  intellectually,  but,  as  they 
are  deprived  of  athletic  sports,  they 
are  less  vigorous  and  less  hardy. 

The  man  of  the  lower  middle  class 
has  no  religious  sentiment.  He  leaves 
chiu'ch  to  his  wife,  even  if  he  does 
not  object  to  her  attending  it.  On 
the  other  hand  he  is  very  keen  about 
politics,  and  all  the  more  so  as  he  is 
aware  that  he  has  become  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  them. 

With  its  industry  and  its  indefatig- 
able work  this  class  enriches  France. 
It  produces,  too,  more  intellectual 
values  than  the  corresponding  English 
class.  Its  homes  are  kept  warm  by 
affection  and  enlivened  by  natural 
wit  and  a  great  exuberance  of  life. 
It  is  here  that  the  most  virtue  and 
real  happiness  exist. 

The  keystone  of  England,  as  well 
as  of  France,  is  the  middle  class. 
The  forces  which  come  from  the 
people  and  from  the  lower  middle 
class,  together  with  determined  am- 
bition, accomplish  marvels.  Each  of 
the  two  nations  is  making  an  effort 
and  working  eagerly.  They  both  have 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  reward  at  the 
top  of  the  greased  pole.  The  Brit- 
ishers mount  it  with  a  slower  but 
more  regular  movement  than  we  do. 
In  great  material  work  they  surpass 
us ;  in  intellectual  work  we  are  superior 
to  them.  In  England  the  mentality 
of  this  class  is  simple,  strong,  ad- 
mirably disciplined  and  cultured,  full 
of  prejudices,  but  philistine  and 
bourgeois  to  a  supreme  degree.  Besides 
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this,  the  people  of  this  class  are  very 
religious,  ambitious  for  respectabil- 
ity and  consideration,  and  extremely 
snobbish. 

The  younger  generation  has  for- 
tunately an  existence  of  its  own  at 
present,  and  throws  some  brilliancy 
over  this  mediocrity.  Between  the 
generation  of  the  parents  and  children 
an  enormous  leap  has  been  made. 
The  latter,  by  an  unexpected  bound, 
have  escaped  from  a  whole  crowd 
of  tiresome  and  out-of-date  con- 
ventionalities. 

In  the  middle  class  in  France  there 
is  more  of  the  higher  life,  more  in- 
tuition, less  discipline,  and  less  in- 
dividual initiative.  Forces  are  not 
mustered  as  well  as  in  England.  The 
French  middle  class  does  not  under- 
stand economizing  time,  but  it  knows 
how  to  economize  money.  The  same 
narrowness  of  ideas  is  to  be  found  as 
in  England,  and  the  same  Puritanism. 
In  France  the  middle  class  is  not 
snobbish,  but  ridiculously  exclusive. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Channel  there 
is  more  religion  and  morality  in  this 
class  than  in  the  others. 

We  are  now  at  the  extremity  of 
the  stem,  the  upper  middle  class.  The 
sap  has  risen  and  mentalities  have 
developed.  Ambition  and  emulation 
have  become  more  ardent  and  the 
struggle  more  severe.  All  have  begun 
to  want  comfort,  luxury,  beauty. 
Political  and  worldly  passions,  a  crowd 
of  fresh  elements  have  come  into 
play.  For  the  sake  of  arriving  more 
quickly  at  the  goal,  every  one  has 
got  rid  of  a  quantity  of  scruples  and 
sentiments,  and  honesty  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

In  England  the  effort  is  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  direction  of  money 
and  social  position.  In  France  there 
are  more  minds  turned  towards  the 
ideal.  Our  neighbors  make  more 
material  wealth  and  we  more  artistic 
wealth;  we  make  more  light  gayety, 
and  perhaps  more  happiness,  too. 

The  flower!  We  have  now  arrived 
at  that.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to 
follow,  even  superficially,  the  mount- 
ing of  the  sap.    I  have  felt,  all  the  time, 


without  seeing  the  millionth  part  of 
it,  the  immensity  of  the  labor  of 
Nature  and  of  man.  This  labor  must 
necessarily  end  in  the  creation  of  an 
^lite.  All  these  forces  put  into  activity 
must  surely  produce  beings  more  re- 
fined, richer  clothing,  more  luxurious 
abodes.  The  great  accumulators  of 
art  and  thought  must  have  a  place 
worthy  of  them;  improved  harmony 
therefore  must  surely  be  heard  and 
understood. 

This  human  flower,  composed  of 
what  in  England  is  termed  the  upper 
ten  thousand,  is  neither  idle  nor 
favorized.  It  has  to  restore  to  its 
stem  and  to  its  root  the  juices  that  it 
has  received.  It  is  subject  to  maladies, 
it  has  blemishes,  its  calyx  contains 
more  poisons  and  sorrows  than  any- 
one would  imagine. 

This  flower,  which  represents  so- 
ciety, seems  to  me  to  be  strangely 
variegated.  It  has  petals  of  a  rich, 
sombre  color — the  old  aristocracy, 
the  old  middle- class  provincial  aris- 
tocracy; then  it  has  startling  petals, 
shaded  in  an  extraordinary  way — 
*'  smart  "  society  in  England  and  the 
new  aristocracy  in  France.  These 
shades  are  the  effects  of  the  epoch  of 
transition  through  which  we  are  now 
passing. 

In  England  the  transition  is  marked 
by  the  marriage  of  the  aristocracy 
with  the  upper  middle  class — a  forced 
marriage  if  ever  th^re  was  one, — and 
by  the  American  invasion. 

Badly  cultivated  estates  have  year 
by  year  yielded  less  and  less,  the 
necessaries  of  life  have  considerably 
increased,  and  some  of  the  English 
aristocracy  have  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  ruin.  Some  of  them 
have  been  obliged  to  sell  their  country 
houses  and  estates  to  owners  of 
freshly  acquired  wealth ;  others,  more 
shrewd,  have  asked  to  be  taken  in 
tow  by  financiers  and  business  men. 
Their  request  has  been  granted,  but 
not  gratuitously.  The  business  men 
have  given  the  impoverished  grands 
seigneurs  an  interest  in  their  own 
speculations  and  have  helped  them 
to  get  rich.  In  return  for  this  they 
have  borrowed  the  prestige   of   the 
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aristocrats,  put  their  names  down  as 
Members  of  their  Committees,  and 
have  bound  them  morally  and  materi- 
ally to  their  own  fortunes.  Through 
them  they  have  managed  to  get  titles 
and  to  penetrate  into  society.  All  this 
has  been  like  a  certain  French  song: 

Donne  moi  de  quoi  que  t'as, 
T'auras  de  quoi  que  j*ai. 

Then,  too, 'dukes  and  lords  have 
married  the  daughters  of  bankers  and 
of  manufacturers.  Men  of  the  middle 
class  have  entered  the  House  of  Lords, 
dynasties  of  baronets  have  been 
created,  red  and  blue  blood  have 
mingled,  and  money,  which  is  more 
powerful  in  England  than  in  any 
other  nation  of  Europe,  has  worked 
the  fusion  of  the  two  rival  races.  The 
aristocracy  has  been  saved  but  obliged 
to  receive  and  to  invite  those  who 
have  saved  it,  so  that  it  now  some- 
what resembles  a  half-drowned  man 
who  is  rescued,  but  condemned  ever 
after  to  wear  his  life  belt.  This  is  all 
rather  ugly.  The  foreign  elements 
introduced  by  Nature  into  the  English 
^lite  have  created  a  fresh  ebullition 
there,  and  completed  the  disaggre- 
gation commenced  a  long  time  ago. 
Good  society  had  continued  travelling 
in  the  family  coach  and  had  lost  con- 
tact with  the  younger  generations, 
the  generations  which  took  the  train. 
Its  prudery  amused  the  whole  world, 
its  narrowness  of  ideas,  its  prejudices, 
and  its  Puritanism  saturated  the 
atmosphere  of  all  England  with  ugli- 
ness and  dulness.  From  this  very 
dulness  sprang  smart  society,  in  just 
the  same  way  as  mosquitoes  come 
from  stagnant  water. 

The  emancipated  daughter  is  now 
burning,  with  wild  joy,  all  that  her 
parents  and  ancestors  adored,  and 
she  evinces  a  decided  taste  for  for- 
bidden fruit,  for  the  most  severely 
forbidden  kind  of  fniit. 

At  present  everything  is  spoken 
of  openly  in  England.  The  Divorce 
Court  scandals  are  discussed  in  or- 
dinary conversation  as  well  as  the 
smaller  every-day  scandals.  And  such 
things  are  a  hundred  times  more  ugly 
and  crude  in  English  than  in  French. 


Formerly  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  was  a  subject  of  self-glori- 
fication; to-day  people  boast  of  not 
observing  it.  In  the  place  of  cant 
vice  is  vaunted  because  vice  has  now 
become  smart. 

Modern  society  has  -a  few  curious 
feminine  types:  the  turf  woman,  the 
athletic  girl,  and  the  bridge  woman. 
The  latter  is  a  kind  of  tUvrosie  who 
spends  whole  days  with  cards  in  her 
hands  and  often  her  nights  too.  She 
forgets  the  hotirs  of  meals  and  all 
her  engagements.  There  is  nothing 
but  the  rubber  in  her  existence.  She 
not  only  has  dressmakers'  bills  but 
gambling  debts.  Certain  cheque  books 
would  show  how  she  pays  them. 
Those  who  study  English  society 
of  our  times  will  not  be  able  to  pass 
over  in  silence  the  evils  of  bridge. 
These  evils  are  enormous  and  reveal 
an  immoderate  need  and  desire  for 
money. 

The  influence  of  these  modem  ways 
and  customs  is  evident.  From  an 
excess  of  conventionalism,  an  excess 
of  independence  has  been  arrived  at. 
Each  person  acts  according  to  his  or 
her  own  idea.  Some  people  still  cling 
to  the  past,  holding  on  to  it  by  an 
infinite  number  of  small  threads, 
which  they  have  not  dared  to  cut 
asunder,  whilst  others  have  severed 
all  their  cables.  Social  etiquette  has 
become  perfectly  fantastic.  In  the 
same  family,  for  instance,-  parents 
perhaps  wear  mourning  for  a  relative, 
and  their  children  consider  themselves 
free  to  dispense  with  the  obligation. 

Good  society  has  been  driven  back 
to  a  secondary  place,  but  it  is  still 
there.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  it 
is  being  worked  upon  by  invisible 
forces  and  it  will  gradually  enter  into 
the  modern  movement.  In  the  mean- 
time it  serves  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  present.  It  is  only  fair  to  own, 
too,  that  under  the  influence  of  tins 
new  spirit  the  Unknown  Isle  has  a 
more  brilliant  aspect,  its  atmosphere 
is  less  gray. 

As  to  the  French  aristocracy,  half 
of  it  is  still  plunged  in  its  hundred 
years*  sleep.  The  other  half  has 
entered  into  the  modem  amalgama- 
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tion,  and  this  amalgamation  forms  a 
sort  of  new  aristocracy  which  is  our 
smart  society. 

Poor  noblemen  marry  either  the 
wealthy  daughters  of  the  middle  class 
or  Americans.  These  women,  coming 
from  classes  which  have  worked  their 
way  up,  long  for  grandeur,  luxury, 
amusements.  Nature  does  not  work 
miracles.  She  is  a  slow  weaver  and 
these  new  grandes  dames  are  not  yet 
ripe.  This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at.  It  is  difficult  at  the  Concours 
Hippique  and  at  the  Races  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  demumon' 
daines. 

The  vulgarity  which  emanates  from 
this  ensemble  of  people  and  things  is 
communicated  by  infiltrations  to  the 
intermediary  strata,  and  we  are  losing 
more  and  more  that  good  tone  which 
was  the  characteristic  of  our  country. 
Just  as  in  England,  we  have,  side  by 
side  with  these  society  people  of  the 
extreme  type,  high-minded  and  cul- 
tured men  and  women  who  act  as 
living  dykes  and  prevent  a  complete 
submergence. 

Thanks  to  our  literature  and  to  the 
demumondaines  who  are  seen  at  all 
our  public  gatherings,  we  now  have 
a  reputation  which  we  are  far  from 
deserving.  The  morality  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  more  austere,  purer 
than  the  morality  of  the  Latin  race, 
but  its  immorality  is  infinitely  worse. 
In  French  immorality  there  is  more 
froth  than  substance  and  in  English 
immorality  there  is  more  substance 
than  froth. 

However  this  may  be,  the  amalga- 
mation of  various  classes,  both  with 
us  and  with  our  neighbors,  does  not 
fail  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  scum 
and  of  foul  scum. 

A  Chinese  proverb  says  that  nations 
are  like  fish — they  begin  to  go  bad 
from  the  head  downwards.  If  this 
be  so  England  and  Prance  are  in  a 
very  unsound  state.  Unsound  they 
certainly  are,  but  they  both  possess 
immense  reserves  of  good  forces, 
capable  of  asepticizing  them  morally. 
The  most  efficacious  of  these  forces  is 
assuredly  the  hvimanitarian  current. 
Wherever  that  is  most  active,  there  is 


more  health,  more  power  and  more 
greatness. 

The  American  invasion  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  fine  illustration  of  this 
movement  of  the  weaver's  shuttle, 
which  I  discern  in  everything. 

Towards  the  seventeenth  century 
Providence,  deeming  that  the  English 
ant-hill  was  too  crowded,  drove  away 
some  swarms  of  individuals  and 
guided  them  in  the  direction  of  Amer- 
ica. When  once  there  they  organized 
themselves  afresh  into  a  society,  but 
with  wider  laws.  They  made  roads, 
constructed  bridges,  and  built  cities 
on  plans  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  the  mother-country.  Thanks 
to  unfettered  activity  and  to  the 
fertility  of  a  virgin  soil,  they  rapidly 
amassed  enormous  wealth. 

The  Star  of  Liberty  had  attracted 
the  fathers. to  the  New  World.  The 
Star  of  Grandeur,  Prestige  and  Tradi- 
tions brought  their  descendants  back 
again  to  the  Old  World.  The  initial 
movement  was  given  by  the  women. 
A  good  number  among  them  set  out 
with  the  fixed  intention  of  winning 
for  themselves  certain  distinctions 
which  their  democratic  country  could 
not  offer  them.  They  were  armed  with 
powerful  weapons — namely,  youth, 
beauty,  money.  Society's  worm-eaten 
doors  could  not  long  resist  the  assault 
of  these  women,  and  when  once  the 
latter  were  inside  those  doors  they 
did  not  go  out  again. 

The  grandsons  and  great-grandsons 
of  those  men  who  had  crossed  the 
ocean  in  sailing-boats  and  later  on 
on  the  decks  of  packet-boats,  started 
for  the  mother-isle  on  princely  yachts, 
and  arrived  there  as  silver-,  steel-  or 
petroleum-kings,  millionaires,  and 
multi-millionaires. 

The  contrast  between  this  going 
away  and  the  return  seems  to  me 
marvellous.  Mother  England  does 
not  look  upon  it  all  with  the  same 
philosophy.  She  suffers  when  she 
sees  American  women  occupying  the 
old  homes,  and  bearing  the  historic 
names  which  ought  to  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  her  own  daughters.  She 
bears  American  women  a  grudge  for 
destro)dng  the  integrity  of  her  race, 
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the  purity  of  her  language.  She  holds 
them  responsible  for  the  vulgarity 
which  distresses  her  eyes  and  ears. 
She  is  above  all  humiliated  to  see 
Yankees  influencing  the  City  markets 
and  holding  in  check  England's  com- 
mercial power.  She  cannot  forgive 
those  States  which  are  her  issue  and 
have  nevertheless  shaken  off  her  yoke. 

On  seeing  English  and  American 
women  together,  one  is  surprised  at 
the  change  that  transplantation  and 
mixed  marriages  can  produce  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  in  individ- 
uals of  the  same  race.  These  Anglo- 
Saxon  half-sisters  do  not  care  much 
for  each  other  and  they  understand 
each  other  still  less.  The  elder  sister, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  envies  the 
younger  one  her  chic,  her  brilliant 
beauty,  her  dainty  hands  and  feet, 
her  independence,  and  above  all  her 
dollars.  The  younger  sister  envies 
the  elder  one  her  distinction,  her 
parchments,  her  traditions.  The  Eng- 
lish woman  declares  that  the  American 
woman  is  superficial,  that  she  has  no 
soul.  The  American  woman  jeers  at 
the  English  woman's  prejudices,  at 
her  conjugal  submission,  her  taste,  her 
affectations.  The  sharp  tone  and  the 
brusqueness  of  the  American  woman 
irritate  the  English  woman  and  the 
former's  nasal  voice  gives  the  latter 
goose  flesh.  In  spite  of  this  curious 
antipathy  they  are  destined  to  have 
considerable  influence  over  each  other. 

The  American  woman  in  England 
has  success,  both  as  a  woman  and  as 
an  heiress.  She  entered  society  like  a 
whirlwind  and  took  it,  so  to  speak, 
by  surprise,  for  her  moment  had 
come.  To  arrive  at  the  right  moment, 
what  a  trump  card  that  is  for  any  one! 
The  Englishman  soon  fell  under  the 
charm  of  the  American  woman's 
beauty  and  elegance.  She  amuses 
him  generally  by  her  frank  speech  and 
her  extraordinary  theories.  Her  first 
care  is  to  teach  him  that  Adam  was 
created  solely  to  love  and  serve  Eve. 
He  had  always  believed  just  the 
contrary.  She  demands  his  homage, 
his  attentions,  she  tyrannizes  over 
him  mercilessly  and  holds  the  sugar 
plum  high  above  his   head.     He  is 


quite  willing  to  agree  that  the  treat- 
ment is  good  for  him.  This  rough 
American  flirtation  gives  him  the 
sensation  of  struggle  and  is  an  agree- 
able change  from  the  tender  flirtations 
he  had  known  hitherto.  From  the 
day,  though,  that  the  American 
woman  puts  her  head  into  the  con- 
jugal noose  he  tightens  it  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Old  World  and  once 
more  becomes  lord  and  master.  Noth- 
ing is  left  for  the  captive  but  to 
submit  or  to  divorce.  When  once  she 
has  placed  on  her  head  the  tiara  of  a 
peeress,  she  would  not  give  it  up 
again,  even  though  it  should  become 
a  tiara  of  thorns. 

Between  Anglo-American  husbands 
and  wives,  I  have  observed  the  same 
incomprehensions  as  in  the  Latin- 
American  marriages.  With  the  latter 
the  difficulties  are  perhaps  not  so 
painful,  as  the  Latin  is  less  brutal  in 
his  selfishness. 

When  once  she  is  married,  the 
American  woman  makes  the  most 
touching  efforts  to  assimilate  herself 
and  even  to  Anglicize  herself.  Some 
of  these  women  try  to  imitate  the 
British  demeanor,  accent  and  aflfec- 
tations. 

In  her  r61e  as  hostess  in  the  English 
ancestral  home  the  American  woman 
is  charming,  delicious,  but  not  grande 
dame.  With  her  inferiors,  her  ser- 
vants, her  tenants,  she  is  either  too 
generous  or  too  mean,  too  familiar  or 
too  haughty.  She  does  not  under- 
stand them  and  they  will  never  look 
upon  her  as  anything  but  a  foreigner. 

In  spite  of  all  this.  Uncle  Sam's 
daughters  are  gaining  ground  daily. 
They  are  everywhere — at  Court,  in 
town,  in  the  country.  Their  influence 
is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious. 
Numbers  of  their  phrases  are  now 
used  in  every -day  conversation.  They 
have  brought  about  the  increase  of 
luxury  and  expenditure  and  have 
considerably  accelerated  the  move- 
ment of  the  social  whirlpool.  Their 
impress  can  be  discerned  on  a  crowd 
of  things.  The  aspect  of  London  even 
has  within  the  last  few  years  been 
greatly  Americanized,  and  it  is  a  great 
pity.     A  handful  of  pretty  millionaire 
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women  has  sufficed  for  affecting  Old 
England.  This  is  one  of  those  traits 
of  humor  so  frequent  in  the  history 


of  nations  and  of  individuals,  which 
make  the  ideas  of  Providence  so  living 
for  me. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  A  GREAT  ROCK 


A  Novel 


By  William  R.  Lighton 


VIII 

IX     months      were 
gone,  and  the  train 
was    faring    west- 
ward,    descending 
the  long  slope  from 
the  high  plains  into 
the  rolling   prairie 
of  the  valley  of  the 
Missouri.     Within  that  brief  span  a 
lifetime    had    been   crowded — a  life- 
time of  hardship  and  peril,  a  lifetime 
of  courage    and    endurance,    a  life- 
time   of    purpose    and    accomplish- 
ment.     Winter  had  shut  them  in  at 
Green  River,  in  the  heart  of  the  wil- 
derness, while  the  journey's  end  was 
near  in  miles  but  impossibly  remote 
through  the  snow-choked  caiions  of 
the    mountains.     There,   worn    with 
exposure   and    disheartened   by   the 
dull  delay,  they  had  grimly  weathered 
it  through,  until  inaction — bane  of  the 
man  with  the  temper  of  the  fighter — 
became  unbearable.     Long  before  the 
breaking  of  spring  they  had  fought 
their  way  out,  with  days  of  unremit- 
ting toil,  to  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  where  lay  the  market  for  the 
wagons'  cargoes:  turning  then  wearily 
upon  the  homeward  way. 

Now,  when  the  end  was  almost  in 
sight,  there  rested  upon  the  men 
none  of  the  outward  ecstasy  of 
victory.  They  were  too  far  spent  for 
that.  Two  thousand  miles  afoot 
over  plain  and  mountain  had  wrought 
the  superb  young  bodies  into  wiry, 
lean  thews  and  tough  sinews,  fit 
for  endurance  but  not  for  ecstasy. 
Ragged  they  were,  gaunt,  dust-laden, 


brown  as  Indians.  New  faces  were 
in  the  line,  here  and  there,  replacing 
the  dead. 

It  was  mid- April,  and  over  the 
breadth  of  the  land  was  the  first 
faint  fiush  and  glamor  of  reawakening 
life — eternal  fulfilment  of  the  eternal 
promise.  On  the  hill-breasts  and  in 
the  sheltered  hollows,  where  the 
mellow  sunlight  fell  aslant,  a  light 
mist  of  green  lay  over  the  dead 
brown;  the  warm  air  was  fragrant 
as  the  breath  of  a  girl;  the  sky  as 
limpid  and  brilliant  as  a  jewel.  The 
earliest  of  the  migrant  birds  were 
already  beginning  their  mating-songs. 
All  the  earth  was  quickening  with  the 
mighty  mystery  and  miracle  of  resur- 
rection. 

But  this  wine  of  new  life  was  slow 
to  stir  the  hearts  of  the  men,  jaded  and 
heavy  with  exhaustion.  It  was  rest 
more  than  any  rekindling,  reviving 
magic,  that  they  craved — rest  and 
respite. 

To  Mark,  as  he  plodded  dully  on- 
ward day  by  day  beside  his  oxen,  it 
seemed  that  his  longing  for  rest  could 
never  again  be  wholly  satisfied.  What 
had  passed,  in  the  long  months,  lay 
upon  his  body  and  mind  with  a 
weight  that  would  not  be  shaken 
off.  The  elastic  grace  of  uncon- 
quered  youth  was  gone  from  his 
step;  his  eyes  were  sunken,  their 
eager  fire  abated  to  a  feverish,  dull 
glow;  lines  were  furrowed  deep  upon 
his  tanned  face,  that  was  shrunken 
and  hollow,  as  though  with  hunger; 
his  black  hair  hung  in  a  thick  mat, 
almost  to  his  shoulders,  its  lustre 
dulled    by    sun    and    weather.     His 
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strength  was  not  lost  or  lessened, 
but  it  had  become  as  the  strength  of 
seasoned  oak  and  tempered*  steel, 
not  that  of  living  flesh  and  bone. 
Even  the  buoyant  quality  of  his  will 
was  subdued,  toned  down  to  mere 
power  of  endurance  instead  of  that 
lust  for  conquest  he  had  cherished 
when  first  his  feet  were  set  upon  the 
new  soil.  For  he  had  tasted  of  con- 
quest and  had  found  it  of  a  strange 
savor. 

One  night,  when  the  men  were 
stretched  in  their  blankets  and  quiet 
had  fallen  upon  the  camp,  he  sat 
beside  the  mess  fire,  watching  the  ash 
gather  over  the  embers,  that  seemed 
to  be  blinking  drowsily  and  falling 
asleep,  drawing  their  night's  cover- 
let about  them.  He  was  very  tired, 
but  wanted  the  will  to  go  to  his  bed. 
He  was  not  trying  to  think  ;  it  was 
no  more  than  the  listless  revery  of 
utter  weariness  that  held  him. 

The  train  had  long  since  left  the 
country  of  the  hostile  Sioux,  and  the 
tension  of  caution  was  relaxed,  with 
only  a  man  or  two  keeping  sleepy 
watch  over  the  grazing  oxen.  Save 
for  these,  Mark  thought  himself  the 
only  one  awake  about  the  camp ;  but 
presently  Cannon  came  to  the  fire- 
side, half  clothed,  with  a  blanket 
over  his  broad  shoulders.  Despite 
his  indomitable  spirit,  he  had  suf- 
fered with  the  rest;  the  months  had 
been  years  as  in  their  effect  upon 
him;  he  .was  shaggy,  hollow-eyed, 
worn.  But  as  he  sat  down  at  Mark's 
side,  his  bearded  lips  were  smiling 
with  the  humor  that  nothing  had 
been  able  to  daunt. 

''Uneasy?"  he  asked.  *'So  am  I. 
I  've  been  tossin'  for  an  hoor.  I  *m 
goin*  to  set  here  till  I  fall  over;  then 
mebbe  I  '11  sleep." 

He  stretched  his  huge  limbs,  trying 
to  make  himself  comfortable,  settling 
for  a  time  into  moody  silence. 

"Gettin'  close,  boy,"  he  said  after 
a  while.  "It  '11  seem  good,  won't  it? 
— ^mighty  good!  Say,  I  *ve  been 
thinkin*:  Are  you  goin'  to  try  it 
again?" 

**Are   you?'!    Mark   returned. 

'•  I  dunno.     That  *s  what  I  've  been 


thinkin*  about.  The  widder,  she 
says  we  ain't;  but  I  dunno.  It's 
been  a  great  time.  We  've  made  it 
win,  Mark;  an'  winnin'  is  a  bait  I 
can't  help  bitin'  on,  somehow. 
Frick  's  been  figurin'  some.  He  was 
tellin'  me  to-night  that  if  we  have 
any  kind  of  luck  with  them  furs 
bought  at  Green  River  an'  Laramie, 
we  '11  clear  up  better  than  four  to 
one  on  what  we  put  into  it.  That 
ain't  so  bad,  for  a  first  try,  without 
no  experience  nor  nothin'." 

**  Yes,"  Mark  said,  listlessly,"  we  've 
won.     But  we  *ve  paid  the  price."  ' 

"Ah,  by  God,  that's  so!"  Can- 
non cried ,  with  profound  feeling.  *  *  A 
terrible  price.  I  can't  bear  to  think 
about  it.  Them  poor  boys!  An' 
life  was  so  good — ^as  good  as  it  is  to 
us.  It  seems  like  blood  money, 
when  you  think  about  it  that  way. 
Them  the  Sioux  got,  an*  one  at  Green 
River,  an'  the  one  that  died  at  Salt 
Lake — By  the  Lord,  Death  has  too 
big  a  rake-off  I  " 

Another  silence  fell  between  them, 
which  Cannon  was  the  first  to  break. 

*  *  But  that  ain't  all ,  Mark.  There 's 
another  thing  to  think  about.  Some- 
body 's  got  to  do  these  jobs,  an'  take 
all  these  chances.  The  country  ain't 
goin'  to  be  made  by  them  that  sets 
down  an'  waits  till  things  get  easier. 
Somebody's  got  to  be  willin'  to  do 
these  first  things.  It 's  goin'  to 
cost  lives,  spite  of  all  we  can  do — ^as 
many  lives  as  a  war.  Somebody's 
got  to  give  'em.  O,  God!"  He 
threw  himself  down  upon  the  earth, 
flinging  his  mighty  arms  wide,  as  if 
baffled^  and  helpless  in  the  face  of 
this  master-tragedy  whose  author 
was  Destiny.  **I  dtmno,"  he  said 
again.  "I  can't  see  through  it. 
I  '11  have  to  think  about  it,  good  and 
hard.  One  way,  I  'd  a  damned  sight 
rather  not.  But  another  way,  some- 
how it  kind  o'  seems  to  call  me." 

He  lay  for  a  long  time  without 
moving,  his  big  breast  heaving  now 
and  again  with  a  rugged  sigh,  as 
his  thoughts  groped  for  an  answer 
to  the  world-old  riddle.  **  Ain't  it 
funny?"  he  said,  by  and  by.  "Men 
are  curious  critters.     A  man  says  to 
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himself,  *1  'm  goin'  to  do  this  or  that, 
an'  it  *s  comin*  out  this  way  or  that 
way.*  But  it  don't — not  once  in  a 
hundred  miUion  times,  if  it  's  any- 
thing real  big  an'  worth  while.  What 
I  don't  understand  is  why  we  don't 
all  get  plum  discouraged  an'  quit. 
What 's  the  reason?  Seems  like  meb- 
be  the  Almighty  's  pulUn'  strings  on 
us,  don't  it?  after  all." 

Lying  as  he  was,  he  fell  asleep 
presently,  leaving  Mark  to  himself. 
The  vast,  deep  hollow  of  the  night 
gave  him  a  sense  of  complete  isolation 
and  loneliness.  There  were  no  near 
and  familiar  sounds  that  came  to 
his  ears,  but  only  a  far,  faint  murmur, 
the  throbbing  of  the  earth's  wondrous 
life-currents,  sweeping"  their  appointed 
way — sound  never  stilled  since  life 
began.  It  was  of  a  part  with  Can- 
non's cry  of  the  heart  in  its  fathomless 
mystery;  as  he  heard,  his  soul  was 
oppressed  by  fear  and  by  a  great 
melancholy.  Was  it  never  to  be 
given  to  him,  he  wondered,  to  know 
anything,  even  the  least  part,  of 
life's  real  meaning?  As  never  before, 
he  felt  that  he  stood  facing  a  dead 
wall,  shutting  the  future  away  from 
his  sight  completely.  Was  the  fair 
faith  of  youth  to  turn  out,  after  all, 
no  more  than  an  ironical  illusion,  a 
cruel  jest?  "A  man  deserves  what 
his  strength  can  win  for  him,"  he  had 
said  to  Forrester  once,  believing  it 
implicitly;  but  now  the  words  came 
back  to  him  like  a  mocking  echo, 
empty  and  false ;  and  close  upon  this 
he  heard  again  Cannon's  saying: 
**A  man  says  to  himself,  *I  'm  goin' 
to  do  this  or  that,  an*  it 's  goin'  to 
turn  6ut  this  way  or  that  way.' 
But  it  don't."  In  his  moody  de- 
jection, and  in  the  light  of  what  had 
befallen,  he  saw  himself  as  no  more 
than  a  puppet,  doing  a  foolish  dance 
for  the  idle  amusement  of  the  Fates. 

As  always  of  late,  when  he  would 
sit  brooding  thus,  by  and  by  the  face 
of  Dorothy  took  form  before  him, 
ethereal,  exquisite,  the  misty  eyes 
gazing  fixedly  into  his  with  a  look 
that  was  inscrutable — sad,  accusing, 
but  full  of  a  shadowy,  vague  tender- 
ness.    A  spasm  of  pain  contracted 


his  heart.  Could  it  be  true  that  she 
had  passed  out  of  his  life?  Would 
he  never  again  set  eyes  upon  her 
loveliness?  Through  all  the  dreary 
months,  the  memory  of  their  parting, 
when  her  need  was  so  great  and  his 
brutal  passion  so  implacable,  had 
recurred  to  him  again  and  again; 
as  he  thought  of  it  now,  it  filled  him 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  final  and 
irreparable  loss.  His  victory  in  the 
wilderness — ^the  first  real  victory  of  his 
Ufe  and  the  beginning  of  his  fortune — 
had  become  meaningless  and  vacant, 
since  love  was  gone.  His  zest  was  dead. 
Though  he  hardily  tried  to  face  his 
future  and  to  plan  a  use  for  himself, 
the  effort  was  a  wretched    failure. 

Midnight  came,  bringing  the  brief 
stir  of  changing  watch,  antf  the  fire 
was  almost  dead;  but  still  he  sat 
dreaming  his  ineffectual  dreams,  try- 
ing, with  his  utmost  strength,  to 
bring  some  clear  shape  out  of  the 
hatmted  shadows  that  shut  him  in. 
But  at  the  last  he  realized  nothing 
but  despair.  He  had  won  his  victory, 
he  had  earned  victory's  reward; 
but  as  he  dwelt  upon  it  he  saw  that 
it  was  pitifully  cheap  and  tawdry, 
without  love  to  glorify  it.  He  lay 
down  upon  the  ground,  burjring  his 
head  upon  his  arms. 

*  •  I  loved  her ! "  he  breathed.  '  *  Oh, 
I  loved  her  so!"  Then,  in  helpless 
surrender:  **God  help  me!  I  want 
her.     She  belongs  to  me." 

Another  week,  and  one  warm, 
radiant  noonday,  as  the  train  crept 
at  its  snail's  pace  to  the  crest  of  one 
of  the  billowy  hills,  Cannon,  walking 
by  the  lead  wagon,  flung  his  arms 
above  his  head,  with  a  deep-throated 
cry,  leaping  about  in  a  clumsy  dance 
of  joy. 

** Glory,  glory,  glory  hallelujah!" 
he  shouted.  '*Here  she  is!  Omaha, 
Omaha!" 

The  train  halted,  and  the  men  ran 
forward  from  their  places  in  the  line, 
gathering  about  the  capering  giant, 
laughing,  cheering,  happy,  their 
weary  trials  forgotten  as  they  looked 
down  upon  the  scattered  cluster  of 
cabins  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill-slope. 
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Peace  lay  over  the  wide  valley,  that 
was  carpeted  and  festooned  with  the 
green  of  the  bourgeoning  spring,  in 
infinite  variety  of  hues  and  shadings; 
from  rim  to  rim  of  the  enclosing  hills 
it  was  filled,  flooded,  with  the  liquid 
gold  of  the  sunlight ;  the  near  woods 
resounded  with  a  riot  of  bird-melodies; 
the  thick  tangles  of  undergrowth  s 
along  the  sides  of  the  trail  were 
jewelled  with  wild  blossoms,  peeping 
shyly  out;  the  balmy  air  was  rich 
with  the  incense  of  the  mellow  earth. 

** God's  country!"  Cannon  said, 
his  deep  voice  resonant.  **0h,  it  's 
good!" 

Slowly  they  descended  the  hill  and 
drew  into  the  village,  where  the 
townsfolk  were  assembled  in  the 
streets  tb  give  them  welcome  and 
to  get  the  news  of  the  winter  from 
the  western  trail.  Prick's  care-worn 
face  was  beaming,  as  he  felt  the 
lifting  of  his  load. 

*'We  *11  stay  on  this  side  to-nigfit, 
boys,"  he  said.  '*There  's  no  hurry; 
we  can  go  to  the  Bluffs  in  the  morning. 
You  care  for  your  animals,  and  then 
keep  as  sober  as  you  can." 

When  the  needful  tasks  were  done, 
Mark  sought  Prick. 

•' I  'm  dead  tired."  he  said.  "  I  'm 
going  to  wait  here,  for  a  day  or  so, 
till  I  can  have  some  sleep.  One  of 
the  boys  will  take  my  wagon  across. 
I  *11  see  you,  over  there,  before  the 
week  *s  out." 

**A11  right,"  Prick  nodded. 
''You've  earned  it.  It  *s  been  a 
hard  trip.  Take  your  time.  I  '11 
try  and  have  the  business  figured 
out,  by  the  time  you  come,  so  we  can 
make  our  settlement  and  talk  things 
over." 

Released,  Mark  went  at  once  to  the 
cabin  he  had  built,  in  the  last  summer, 
on  his  claim.  There  was  an  air  of 
abandonment  about  the  place.  The 
door  had  blown  open,  letting  the 
winter's  snow  drift  in.  The  spring 
warmth  seemed  not  to  have  found 
its  way  here,  for  the  snow  lay  heaped 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  stone  fireplace 
was  choked  with  it,  giving  to  the  room 
an  oppressive  chill.  His  tools  were 
in  a  comer,  as  he  had  left  them.     He 


shovelled  the  snow  from  the  hearth 
and  kindled  a  roaring  fire  of  bark  and 
deadfalls,  then  set  to  work  to  clear 
the  drifts  from  the  floor.  Evening 
was  upon  him  when  his  labor  was 
done  and  the  room  made  tidy.  A 
wolfish  hunger  possessed  him.  Return- 
ing to  the  town,  he  brought  coffee, 
bread  and  bacon,  cooked  his  supper 
over  the  coals  and  ate  his  fill,  taking 
a  long  time  to  it.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  flung  off  his  boots, 
wrapped  a  blanket  about  him  and 
lay  down  upon  the  warm  hearth- 
stones, where  he  fell  at  once  into 
deep,  dreamless  sleep,  waking  only 
,  when  the  morning  sun  was  high. 
The  rivulet  running  near  his  cabin 
was  still  banked  with  snow  in  the 
sheltered  hollow  where  the  timber 
stood  thick,  and  the  water  was  icy- 
cold.  Stripping  to  the  skin,  he 
splashed  about  in  the  stream  until 
the  shock  of  its  bitter  cold  brought 
reaction,  making  his  body  glow. 
Plunging  into  a  snow-bank,  he  rolled 
like  a  colt,  coming  out  tingling  to 
his  finger-tips.  He  breakfasted  as 
he  had  supped,  ravenously;  stretch- 
ing out  again  at  once  to  sleep. 

All  through  the  day  he  lay,  drowsing 
and  waking,  drowsing  and  waking, 
turning  lazily  in  his  blanket,  rising 
only  when  his  fire  fell  low  or  when 
returning  hunger  prompted  him  with 
imperative  call — full  of  a  placid, 
animal  content,  his  mind  undis- 
turbed, basking  in  the  warmth  of 
life  and  strength  that  flowed  into  his 
every  fibre. 

After  his  second  breakfast,  he 
went  out  upon  the  hills  and  through 
the  woods,  walking  without  aim  or 
purpose  but  to  feel  the  renewed 
vigor  of  his  body;  and  to  tire  himself 
out,  that  he  might  enjoy  again  the 
pleasure  of  rest.  Por  hours  he  kept 
to  his  sturdy  exercise,  turning  home- 
ward only  when  the  dusk  t^gan  to 
fill  the  deeper  hollows,  and  his 
muscles  were  cloyed  with  a  delicious 
weariness. 

Prom  a  distance,  he  saw  that  his 
cabin  door  stood  open,  and  that  the 
room  was  bright  with  firelight,  shining 
in  a  broad  path  over  the  threshold 
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and  across  the  darkened  earth.  For- 
rester was  there,  awaiting  his  coming, 
sitting  before  the  blaze  cross-legged 
upon  the  floor.  In  his  deep  preoccu- 
pation he  did  not  hear  the  approach- 
ing footsteps  until  Mark  stood  in  the 
doorway ;  then  he  started  to  his  feet, 
turning  with  outstretched  hands. 

"Mark,  Mark!'*  he  cried.  For  a 
little  time  he  stood  thus,  his  glance 
eagerly  searching  the  man*s  face. 
"For  Christ's  sake,  Mark!"  he  said, 
as  if  in  supplication. 

All  hardness  toward  the  boy  passed 
from  Mark's  heart.  He  put  his 
strong  arms  about  the  young  shoul- 
ders with  the  affection  of  a  brother, 
and  his  deep  laugh  was  like  a  caress. 
**It  's  all  right.  Jack,"  he  said  gently. 
**It  's  got  to  be  all  right.  We  can't 
afford  to  have  it  any  other  way. 
Lord,  but  I  'm  glad  to  see  you! " 

They  sat  together  beside  the  fire, 
taking  accoimt  of  what  the  months 
had  wrought.  They  had  brought 
change  to  Forrester,  no  less  than  to 
Mark;  he  was  thin  and  worn;  his 
happy-go-lucky  boyishness  was  gone, 
and  he  seemed  older  by  five  years 
than  at  the  time  of  their  parting, 
with  a  quiet,  contained  dignity  and 
power  of  restraint  that  bespoke  a 
ripened  manhood.  In  the  first  mo- 
ments of  their  meeting,  Mark  saw 
the  difference,  wondering  at  its 
meaning. 

But  he  asked  no  intimate  questions ; 
understanding  would  come  soon 
enough.  For  an  hour  they  sat, 
while  he  told  of  what  had  befallen 
on  the  trail,  .and  of  the  outcome  of 
the  enterprise.  Forrester  spoke  but 
little;  sometimes  it  was  plain  that 
he  was  not  attending  to  what  Mark 
said,  while  his  thoughts  were  fixed 
upon  something,  invisible  but  to  his 
brooding  eyes,  deep  in  the  glowing 
heart  of  the  coals. 

By  and  by  Mark  arose.  *'  Supper! " 
he  said  briskly.  *'I 've  been  for- 
getting. I  'm  near  starving.  Now 
you  've  got  to  do  the  talking,  and 
let  me  work.  What 's  been  happen- 
ing here?  I  haven't  heard  a  word 
yet." 

Forrester    drew     back     into     the 


shadow  at  the  side  of  the  fireplace, 
leaning  against  the  chimney-stones. 
One  thought  had  been  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  each,  but  both  had 
avoided  it  in  speech.  Now  Forrester 
spoke  as  though  with  a  courageous 
effort. 

** She's  here,  Mark,"  he  said, 
quietly.  **At  the  Bluffs,  I  mean, 
She  's  been  there  ever  since  we  came 
back." 

Mark  was  bending  over  the   fire,,, 
raking  a  bed  of  coals  together.     At 
the  calm  words  he  stood  suddenly 
erect,  feeling  his  every  muscle  drawing 
tense. 

*  *  Here ! "  he  echoed.  ' '  She  's  here. 
Jack.?     Why,  what—" 

**She  's  teaching  school,  over  yon- 
der," Forrester  said,  with  the  same 
quiet.  **She  began  it  a  little  while 
after  we  got  here.  She  meant  to 
go  back  to  her  home,  but  she 
changed  her  mind  and  staid.  I  've 
been  here  too,  all  the  time.  She 
wanted  the  school,  and  I  got  it  for 
her.     I  've  done  all  I  could,  Mark." 

*  *  And  what— what  else  ?    Tell  me ! " 
Forrester  shook  his  head.     *  *  That  's 

all.  There  's  nothing  more  than  that, 
that  I  know.  You  '11  have  to  find 
out  the  rest  for  yourself." 

A  silence  fell  between  them,  while 
Mark  went  about  his  work  mechani- 
cally, blundering,  getting  nothing 
done.  His  coffee  boiled  over  on 
the  fire;  his  bacon  was  burned  to 
black  chips;  but  he  did  not  heed. 
After  a  time,  Forrester  came  to  his 
side,  laying  his  hands  lightly  upon 
the  strong  shoulders,  looking  fixedly 
into   the   perplexed  eyes. 

"Oh,  Mark,  Mark,  you  've  got  to  be 
good  to  herl  Do  you  understand."^ 
No,  I  don't  believe  you  do;  but 
you  must.  Whatever  grace  of  soul 
you  've  got  you  must  show  to  her. 
You  don't  know  what  she  is.  Why 
Mark,  if  you  knew — Oh,  what 's 
the  use!"  He  broke  off  with  an 
abrupt  gesture,  turning  away  and 
beginning  to  pace  back  and  forth 
across  the  dim-lit  room,  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth,  his  head  bent, 
his  fine  face  working  with  the  stress 
of  his  nervous  excitement,  Mark  fol- 
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lowing  him  with  intent,  troubled  gaze. 

"But,  Jack — '*  be  began;  but 
Forrester  stopped  him  with  uplifted 
hand. 

•  *  Don't ! ' '  he  said.  * '  I  know  what 
you  *re  thinking.  I  *ve  been  her 
friend,  as  good  a  friend  as  I  knew 
how  to  be ;  that  *s  all.  You  can  put 
that  out  of  your  mind.  If  I  had  been 
fit — *'  He  walked  to  the  open  door- 
way and  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
out  into  the  night,  waiting  for  con- 
trol. When  he  turned  to  face  Mark 
again,  his  lips  were  smiling,  his  eyes 
aUght,  as  though  his  depth  of  feel- 
ing had  been  but  a  passing  humor. 
'*If  the  child  is  really  father  to  the 
man,'*  he  laughed,  **then  my  young 
father  and  I  have  an  account  to 
settle,  for  the  things  I  'm  incapable 
of.  But  friendship  is  n*t  one  of 
them,  Mark.  I  Ve  been  her  friend, 
and  now  I  *m  trying  to  be  yours. 
You  '11  have  that  to  thank  me  for 
after  a  while.  Go  ahead  with  your 
supper;    I  want  it,  bad." 

When  the  next  dawn  came,  a 
spring  rain  was  falling,  warm  and 
soft,  cleansing  and  vitalizing,  bringing 
a  sense  of  Nature's  deathless  calm. 
Toward  noon  the  clouds  passed  and 
the  sun  shone  with  dazzling  bril- 
liance; the  perfumed  breath  of  the 
woods  and  the  earth  was  full  of  a 
sensuous  languor.  Again  Mark 
bathed  in  the  rivulet,  ate  his  dinner 
with  unabated  appetite  and  set  off 
for  the  ferry-landing.  He  was  rested 
and  refreshed.  He  must  make  his 
settlement  with  Frick  and  take  a 
square  look  at  his  future,  he  told 
himself.  Prolonged  idleness  was  not 
his  part. 

He  found  Frick  elated  over  his 
careful  tables  of  figures  that  spelled 
success. 

**  Thirty-seven  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars,  Bailey,"  he  said  with  quiet 
satisfaction.     **Here  's  your  state- 
ment.    Check  it  off,  and  see  if  it  's 
right." 

A  renewed  sense  of  mastery  came  to 
Mark,  as  he  tucked  his  money  securely 
into  his  belt. 

"And  now  what's  the  plan?"  he 
asked. 


**We  '11  have  to  wait  a  few  days," 
Frick  said,  "until  some  new  stuff 
comes  up  the  river.  Supplies  are 
short  here,  after  the  winter.  We  '11 
know  pretty  soon.  It 's  just  as  well. 
The  boys  will  want  to  feel  their 
freedom  a  bit.  I  'm  going  back 
and  I  want  to  keep  the  old  crowd 
together,  as  much  as  I  can.  Jack 
will  keep  his  money  in  the  game,  he 
says,  and  I  have  hopes  of  Joe,  though 
he  's  a  little  doubtful  on  his  wife's 
account.  We  '11  see.  Of  course 
you'll  go?" 

"I  don't  see  anything  else.  I'm 
satisfied,  plenty,  with  the  way  it 's 
turned  out.  Yes,  I  guess  you  can 
count  on  me  too." 

When  they  had  separated,  Mark 
returned  to  the  ferry-landing,  where 
the  boat  was  waiting;  but  there  he 
paused,  loitering  about,  letting  the 
boat  go  without  him;  then  another 
and  another.  A  thought  accused  him: 
"You're  a  coward.  You're  afraid 
to  face  her."  He  was  not  used  to 
fear.  It  was  this  realization,  more 
than  desire,  that  held  him,  irresolute. 
By  and  by  he  left  the  river  and  walked 
idly  about  the  town,  here  and  there, 
neither  knowing  nor  caring  where  he 
went.  His  eyes  saw  nothing  of  what 
went  on  around  him;  his  companions 
of  the  train  were  mingling  with  the 
townsfolk,  in  light-hearted  good-fel- 
lowship, and  now  and  again  one  of 
them  hailed  him,  challenging  him  to 
join  in  the  sport,  but  he  shook  his 
head,  only  half  heeding,  and  kept 
on  his  way.  The  afternoon  was  far 
spent  when  his  wandering  ceased  and 
he  shook  himself  out  of  his  preoc- 
cupation, drawing  his  stooped  shoul- 
ders firmly  erect. 

"I  've  got  to  see  her,"  he  said. 
"There  's  no  other  way.  It  *s  a 
jump  in  the  dark,  but  I  've  got  to 
take  it." 

He  inquired  his  way  to  the  school- 
house — a  rough  log  building,  that 
stood  in  a  waste  spot  at  the  edge  of  the 
town,  amongst  scrub  oaks,  the  door- 
yard  trampled  bare  by  the  feet  of  the 
children.  School  was  just  dismissed 
as  he  came  within  sight  of  the  place, 
and   the   children  were  going  their 
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ways  in  noisy,  lively  groups,  their 
sweet  young  voices  swelling  in  a  gay 
chorus,  their  blithe  young  feet  danc- 
ing with  the  joy  of  release  into  the 
spring  sunshine  and  warmth.  But 
Mark  gave  to  them  only  a  pass- 
ing glance,  unseeing,  impatient;  for 
beside  the  open  door,  in  exquisite 
relief  against  the  rude  background, 
stood  a  slender,  black-gowned  figure, 
crowned  with  the  glory  of  a  mass  of 
fair  hair,  glowing,  instinct  with  life 
in  the  golden  sunlight.  He  caught 
his  breath  sharply,  and  his  strong 
heart  leaped  and  pounded,  while  his 
love  surged  back  upon  him,  flooding 
his  soul.  Of  no  avail  his  stubborn 
struggle.  In  that  moment  he  knew 
that  he  was  conquered,  helpless. 

He  drew  back  amongst  the  trees, 
waiting  until  the  children  had  gone 
lightly  on  their  way  homeward; 
then,  with  halting  steps,  he  stole 
quietly  to  the  open  doorway,  quaking 
with  the   fear  that  was  upon  him. 

Dorothy  sat  at  her  desk,  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room,  bending  busily 
over  the  day's  last  tasks,  and  all 
unconscious.  Now  and  again,  as  she 
turned  the  leaves  of  her  book,  a 
familiar  gesture  of  her  small  hand  or  a 
familiar  poise  of  her  small  head 
thrilled  him  like  a  stab  of  delicious 
pain.  She  was  so  beautiful,  so  brave, 
with  an  air  of  such  heavenly  serenity! 
For  a  long  time  he  stood,  hardly 
breathing,  his  every  fibre  quick  with 
yearning  tenderness.  Then,  because 
he  could  not  help  himself,  he  stepped 
across  the  threshold,  standing  with 
bared  head. 

"Dorothy,  Dorothy!*'  he  cried. 

With  a  startled,  inarticulate  cry 
she  half  arose  from  her  chair,  then 
sank  back  again  white  as  death,  her 
hands  pressed  to  her  breast,  her  lips 
parted,  waiting  while  he  came  slowly 
up  the  aisle  and  stood  before  her, 
his  passionate,  hot  eyes  holding  hers, 
that  were  full  of  wonder  and  fright. 

**I  have  come,"  he  said  simply. 
She  did  not  answer  or  move;  she 
seemed  hardly  to  live,  save  in  the 
dark  depths  of  her  eyes.  Slowly 
he  drew  nearer,  standing  at  her  side, 
towering   above   her. 


**I  have  come,"  he  said  again. 
**I  had  to  come.  I  fought  against  it 
but  it  was  n't  any  use.  I  had  to  come. " 

Still  she  did  not  answer,  sitting 
like  one  dazed,  powerless. 

**  Dorothy!"  His  strong,  warm 
fingers  closed  about  her  cold  hand 
with  a  clinging  pressure.  At  the 
touch,  she  seemed  to  start  again  to 
life,  a  deep  flush  mounting,  over- 
spreading cheeks  and  neck  and 
forehead. 

"Oh!"  she  breathed,  with  a  long 
sigh.  Her  glance  fell  from  his, 
and  she  released  her  hand  from  his 
clasp.  But  her  agitation  was  not 
passed.  She  picked  up  her  book 
from  the  desk,  turning  the  leaves 
idly,  with  trembling  fingers;  then 
let  it  fall  to  the  floor  and  with  a  help- 
less cry  hid  her  face  upon  her  arms, 
shaken  by  a  storm  of  sobs. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  bent 
head,  stroking  her  soft  hair,  love 
a^d  tenderness  welling  within  him. 
"God!"  he  cried,  and  sank  to  his 
knees  at  her  side,  putting  his  great 
arms  about  her,  drawing  her  to  him 
as  though  she  had  been  a  troubled 
child,  compelling  her  head  to  rest 
against  his  broad  shoulder.  *  *  There ! ' ' 
he  said,  his  deep  voice  choking. 
"There  's  where  you  belong,  beloved." 
As  though  she  wanted  the  will  to 
move,  she  lay  quite  still  until  the 
tumult  of  her  tears  was  quieted- 

"I  thought  I  had  lost  you,"  he 
whispered  then.  "I  thought  you 
would  be  gone.  I  was  afraid  I 
would  never  find  you  again." 

She  drew  away  from  him  gently, 
drying  her  tears.  "I  had  no  place 
to  go,"  she  said,  with  a  child's  utter 
simplicity.  "My  brother  was  all  I 
had.  I  could  n't  go  back  where  we 
had  lived.  Besides  I  had  to  stay 
here  until — " 

He  knew  what  she  woifld  say. 
"Please,  Dorothy,  not  that!"  he  said. 
"Listen.  You  are  never  to  speak 
of  that  wretched  thing  again.  Never 
again.  That  is  dead  and  buried  with 
him,  and  you  must  let  it  lie.  It  has 
made  you  suffer  too  much  already — 
all  these  months  of  dreadful  loneliness. 
Jf remise  me  that." 
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She  bent  her  head  in  silence.  **I 
am  glad,"  he  said.  For  a  little 
time  he  waited,  his  hungry  eyes 
intent  upon  her. 

**You  have  been  very  lonely, 
haven't  you?"  he  asked. 

**Yes,"  she  sighed,  with  the  same 
simple  honesty. 

**Look  at  me,  Dorothy!" 

Slowly,  ven''  slowly,  she  raised  her 
bent  head,  turning  toward  him,  and 
their  eyes  met. 

**I  love  you!"  he  cried.  **You 
can  tell  it 's  true.  I  shall  love  you 
until  I  die,  and  after  that,  if  a  man 
can  love  then.  I  love  you.  You 
need  me,  as  much  as  I  need  you,  be- 
cause I  am  strong.  I  want  my 
strength  to  be  about  you,  because  you 
need  it,  and  because  I  love  vou.  *A 
weary  land:  * — Do  you  remember  when 
you  said  that  to  me?  The  first  day 
we  met?  And  ever  since  then  I 
have  been  dreaming  that  some  day 
I  should  be  your  rock,  with  my  love 
to  make  a  shelter  for  vou.  Is  it 
coming  true?  Don't  fight  against 
it — don't!  Here!"  Kneeling  as  he 
was,  he  opened  his  arms  to  her. 
'* Dorothy,  if  you  love  me,  come! 
No!  Look  at  me!  I  love  you!  I 
know  that  you  love  me.     Come!" 

With  a  great  cry  she  gave  herself 
to  him,  letting  hi»  arms  enfold  her. 

** Beloved,  beloved!"  he  whispered 
in  ecstacy .  * '  Mine ,  mine !  Oh ,  thank 
God." 

Again,  with  the  wondrous  glory  of 
the  spring  about  him,  and  with  the 
ineffable  splendor  of  love  and  life 
flooding  his  soul,  Mark  worked  upon 
his  claim,  making  over  his  rude  cabin 
into  a  home.  Home!  The  word 
beat  in  his  mind  like  a  pulse.  Every 
stroke  of  his  ax  thrilled  him;  every 
breath  he  drew  warmed  and  com- 
forted him  like  wine.  Within  his 
heart,  as  in  the  freshening  world 
without,  a  very  miracle  was  being 
wrought,  a  miracle  of  transfiguration. 
No  more  for  him  any  doubt  of  life 
or  of  Hfe's  utility — doubt  that  so 
short  a  time  ago  had  turned  his  pas- 
sions to  discord,  primal  and  brutal. 
Love;  wife;  home: — ^the  simple  words 


became  for  him  the  whole  gamut  of 
harmony,  the  sweet,  inviolate  har- 
mony of  the  creation.  He  laughed, 
with  a  sort  of  shame,  at  the  memory 
of  what  had  been  his  faith  so  short 
a  time  ago — that  conquest  of  this 
wide,  new  land  was  to  be  made  by 
the  sheer,  gross  strength  of  will  and 
body,  through  the  lust  of  the  fighter. 
Such  a  poor,  blind  faith!  He  knew 
better  now.  Blood  must  be  shed,  no 
doubt,  to  appease  the  savage  gods 
of  the  wilderness;  but  the  supreme 
and  ultimate  victory  would  descend, 
not  upon  the  ghastly  battlefield;  but 
upon  the  dooryard  of  the  home;  its 
most  precious  trophy  would  fall, 
not  to  the  messenger  of  death  and 
destruction,  but  to  him  who  would 
bring  into  life  being  out  of  the  virgin 
soil  and  about  the  hearthstone.  Life, 
not  death,  must  be  the  magic  master- 
word  of  the  victor;  fruitfulness,  not 
devastation;  the  world-old  patience 
of  the  husbandman,  not  the  mad  fury 
of  him  whose  hand  bore  fire  and 
sword.  So  much  was  made  known 
to  him,  with  the  certainty  of  abso- 
lute conviction,  as  the  golden  days 
passed  over  him.  Love;  wife;  home: 
Heaven  and  earth  seemed  crying  the 
words  with  myriad  voices,  in  eternal 
reiteration,  and  deep  in  his  soul  he 
understood. 

Although  it  absorbed  him  so  wholly, 
his  task  was  not  great.  He  was 
only  building  another  room  on  his 
cabin — a  wide,  log- walled  room,  with 
a  fireplace,  Uke  the  other,  and  with 
deep-seated  windows  opening  toward 
the  east  and  south.  It  would  be 
primitive  enough,  he  knew,  when  it 
was  done;  yet  every  rough  timber, 
every  stone,  every  grain  of  sand  in 
the  chinking,  was  hallowed  in  his 
sight;  for  here  Dorothy  was  to  live — 
Dorothy,  his  wife,  sweet  mother  of 
his  children,  dear  sharer  in  all  the 
joy  and  glory  that  life  and  love 
could  bring.  From  dawn  to  dark 
he  worked,  knowing  no  weariness; 
and  often,  when  night  had  fallen, 
he  would  kindle  a  great  fire  upon  the 
ground,  working  for  long  hours  by 
the  light  of  the  flames,  his  every 
muscle  and  nerve  strung  tense,- and 
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singing  with  his  happiness.  His  heart 
was  full  of  joyful  laughter;  and 
the  spring  rains  and  spring  winds, 
the  birds  at  their  spring  nesting, 
the  soft  green  mat  of  growing  things 
upon  the  spring  earth  beneath  his 
feet — every  gay  figure  in  Hfe's  ex- 
quisite spring  processional — sang  with 
him  in  a  jocund  abandon  of  delight. 
There  was  no  moment  of  idleness. 
Before  his  southern  door  he  built  a 
rustic  porch  of  slender  saplings,  like 
a  bower,  bringing  wild  vines  from 
the  woods  to  plant  about  it;  and  in 
the  mellow  earth  of  the  dooryard  he 
spread,  with  infinite  patience,  a 
living  carpet  of  purple  and  yellow 
violets,  patterned  with  the  airy  tracery 
of  the  first  budding  fern-fronds. 

His  work  must  be  done  by  the  first 
day  of  June;  but  he  would  suffer 
none  to  help  him.  His  own  hand 
must  do  everything,  for  pure  love's 
sake.  Nor  would  he  suffer  Dorothy 
to  see  what  he  was  about,  until  the 
great  day  would  come. 

Cannon  and  his  wife  visited  him  on 
a  golden  afternoon,  taking  sympathetic 
account  of  what  he  was  about.  The 
giant  lolled  at  his  ease  upon  a  fallen 
tree-trunk,  tugging  at  his  shaggy 
beard,  speaking  with  a  lightness  that 
could  not  wholly  obscure  his  feeling. 

**Well,  Bailey,  I  can  see  where 
we  're  goin'  to  be  shy  one  good  man 
next  trip,"  he  said.  **But  I  'd  stay 
too,  if  I  was  you;  dummed  if  I 
would  n't.  I  should  n't  wonder  if 
this  is  what  me  an'  her  will  be  doin' 
one  o'  these  days — diggin'  in  the  dirt 
an'  fixin'  a  place  where  we  can  strike 
root.  But  it  won't  be  till  after  the 
next  trip  west.  She  's  goin'  to  let 
me  go  once  more,  ain't  you,  old  lady  ? " 

"Oh,  yes!"  she  smiled  placidly. 
**  Just  as  I  'm  going  to  let  the  wind  go. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  hold  the 
wind  in  one  place,  would  n't  it,  now.?  " 

**Just  once  more!"  Cannon  re- 
peated, his  lively  eyes  grave  for  the 
moment.  **I  've  been  thinldn*  about 
it,  a  heap.  Look  here:  I  've  found  a 
verse  that  kind  o'  seems  to  fit. 
Lemme  read  you."  From  the  bosom 
of  his  shirt  he  brought  a  small 
worn  Bible,  turning  the  leaves  with 


cltmisy  thumb  until  he  had  found 
what  he  sought.  **I  read  her,  some 
times,  when  the  fit 's  on  me,"  he  said, 
**an'  I  run  across  this  last  night, 
when  I  was  layin'  by  the  fire.  Listen! 
'And  they  took  of  the  fruit  of  the 
land  in  their  hands,  and  brought  it 
down  unto  us,  and  brought  us  word 
again,  and  said,  It  is  a  good  land 
which  the  Lord  our  Grod  doth  give  us.' 
There !  What  do  you  make  out.  o' 
that.?  Was  n't  that  like  what  we  're 
doin*?  Ain't  we  fixin'  it  for  them 
that 's  to  come  after  us,  just  the 
same  as  them  old  roosters  done? 
You  're  damned  right  we  are !  We  're 
breakin'  the  way  for  them  that 's 
to  come  after  us,  an'  lettin'  'em 
know  what  they  've  got  to  expect. 
It 's  got  to  be  done.  We  won't  get 
our  names  in  no  book,  like  them  old 
Jews.  Nobody  won't  remember  who 
we  be,  nor  yet  what  we  done;  but 
it  *s  got  to  be  done,  just  the  same,  an' 
I  reckon  mebbe  the  Lord  '11  be  just 
as  tickled  as  he  was  then." 

**Yes,  yes!"  his  wife  sighed  softly. 
**  If  I  were  a  man,  I  should  feel  so  too. 
But  I'm  a  woman,  and  I  want  my 
home.  This  will  be  a  wilderness  for 
the  women  until  they  have  made 
their  homes  and — ^and  their  grave- 
yards— a,  place  for  the  living  and  a 
place  for  the  dead." 

Cannon  struck  his  great  hands 
together  with  a  helpless  gesttire. 
**  Lord  Grod!"  he  cried;  **  why  can't  we 
see  ahead,  an'  know  what 's  best? 
But  I  *m  goin',  wife — ^just  once  more. 
I  've  got  to;    I  've  got  to!" 

Forrester  came  too,  sometimes, 
loitering  about  and  looking  on  while 
Mark  worked.  He  seemed  to  know 
no  distress  over  the  time  to  come, 
but  faced  it  with  his  habitual  air  ot 
amused  tolerance.  It  was  with  a 
light,  off-hand  whimsicality  that  he 
spoke  one  day,  as  June  drew  near: — 

**  Hurry  up  the  wedding,  Mark. 
I  'm  waiting  for  it.  Then  I  'm  going 
down  to  Kansas  and  play  with  those 
Free  Soilers  for  a  while.  They  're 
having  no  end  of  fun,  and  it  will  be 
something  different  for  me.  This 
game  's  too  slow  for  my  taste. 
Prick  's  going  to  keep  my  money  for 
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me;  he  can  take  care  of  it  a  lot  better 
than  I  can.  But  I  want  to  play  at 
something  swifter — something  gor- 
geous and  interesting.  Be  quick 
now,  and  let  me  go,  before  the  thing 
gets  stale  with  thit^ing  about  it." 

A  day  in  June,  and  in  the  bridal 
freshness  and  splendor  of  the  morning 
Mark  stood  at  Dorothy's  side  upon 
the  carpet  of  violets  beneath  the 
trees,  listening  in  rapture  while  the 
simple  words  were  spoken  that  made 
her  his  wife.  Never  was  such  a 
morning  before  since  the  world  began, 
he  was  sure;  heaven  and  earth 
seemed  burnished  to  the  brilliance  of 
flame,  decked  with  all  the  glories 
of  Nature's  immortal  life.  Never 
before  was  such  a  chapel  as  that  of 
the  spring  woodland,  aisled  with  the 
arched  leafage  of  oaks  and  elms  and 
lindens,  resounding  with  the  death- 
less music  of  life  and  love. 

All  the  folk  of  the  neighborhood 
were  there — the  freighters,  the  passing 
emigrants,  the  townsmen,  and  the 
pioneer  husbandmen,  standing  about 
in  a  smiling  throng,  sharing  in  his 
happiness. 

"I,  Dorothy,  take  thee,  Mark — " 
So  much  he  heard,  and  then  what 
followed  became  to  him  like  a  dream 
until  the  people  gathered  about  and 
he  felt  the  landiy  pressure  of  their 
toil-hardened  hands,  read  what  was 


in  their  homely,  sun-browned  faces, 
and  watched  while  they  went  away, 
in  merry  groups,  down  the  hillside 
through  the  trees. 

Forrester  was  the  last  to  go,  linger- 
ing as  though  held  by  subtle  chains. 
But  there  was  upon  him  no  outward 
show  of  emotion;  his  lips  were  smiling, 
his  eyes  full  of  light,  his  lithe  shoulders 
squared.  Without  a  word  he  lifted 
Dorothy's  hand  and  touched  it  rever- 
ently with  his  lips,  before  giving  his 
hand  to  Mark,  holding  the  strong 
fingers  with  a  clinging,  affectionate 
pressure.  Their  eyes  met,  and  he 
tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  would 
not  come. 

"Good  luck!"  he  cried  with  a 
laugh,  and  turned  away. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mark  took 
Dorothy's  hand  in  his  and  led  her 
to  the  doorway  of  their  home,  stand- 
ing there  with  her,  looking  down 
upon  her,  feasting  his  soul  upon  her 
radiant  loveliness,  hardly  daring  to 
breathe  or  to  move  lest  the  wondrous 
spell  might  be  broken.  It  was  long 
before  he  spoke.  Laying  his  strong 
hand  upon  her  fair  head,  he  gently 
turned  her  face  to  his,  looking  into 
her  glorious  eyes — well-springs  of 
love  and  tenderness  and  trust.  Stoop- 
ing, he  kissed  her  upon  the  lips. 

"Dorothy!  Wife!"  he  whispered. 
Then,  his  strong  arm  about  her,  he 
drew  her  within  the  cabin. 
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OME  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  I  found 
myself  abusing  my 
typewriter,  round- 
ly, because,  being 
made  for  a  hard, 
practical,  matter- 
of-fact  world ,  it  had 
no  exclamation  point.  It  was  obvious 
that  if  a  man  with  a  typewriter  had 
emotions,  they  were  not  wanted  on  it. 
If  a  man  had  something  suddenly  in 
him  that  made  him  want  to  exclaim 

on  an  X ,  there  were  the  following 

things  he  had  to  do  to  get  his  ex- 
clamation point.  First,  he  had  to 
hunt  around  for  an  apostrophe  key. 
Second,  for  a  key  with  a  period  on  it — 
to  make  his  exclamation  point  out  of. 
And  third,  after  he  had  his  exclama- 
tion point  (if  he  still  felt  like  ex- 
claiming) ,  he  had  to  hunt  around  for 
still  another  key  to  make  the  ex- 
clamation point  work.  Then  he  had 
to  hold  it  down  hard  while  he  ex- 
claimed with  it. 

All  this  inconvenience  for  emotion 
seemed  to  me,  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  a  sorry  sign  of  the  times. 
But  occasionally  one  changes  one's 
mind  about  one's  time,  when  one 
has  lived  in  it  a  little.  At  all  events 
my  typewriter  and  I  have  had  it  out, 
and  I  am  bound  to  admit,  after  our 
long  mutual  influence,  the  typewriter 
is  getting  the  best  of  it.  What  need 
has  a  time  like  this  for  exclama- 
tion points?  Is  there  a  single  true 
and  deep  fact  or  achievement  in  this 


modern  world,  or  a  single  true  and 
deep  thing  that  can  be  said  about  it, 
that  an  exclamation  point  does  not 
look  small  and  pompous  after?  If  a 
thing  is  really  modern,  or  an  idea,  the 
bare  fact  of  it  exclaims  enough — does 
its  &wn  exclaiming.  The  last  thing 
a  modern  idea,  expressed  in  a  modern 
way,  needs,  is  a  pointer  after  it,  an 
N.B.,  Exclaim  here!  (It  is  wonderful 
when  one  once  begins  agreeing  with 
one's  typewriter,  how  it  spreads, — 
covers  a  whole  age,  sometimes.)  I 
have  suddenly  looked  over  into  my 
mind  and  discovered  lying  there  all 
ready  and  waiting — actually  getting 
itself  written  down — something  like 
this:  "The  most  important  fact  in 
modem  life,  which  concerns  mod- 
em art,  is  that  the  world  is  dropping 
its  exclamation  points.  Poetry  has 
ceased  saying  'Oh!'  about  life,  and 
has  gone  into  the  business  of  living. 
Poetry  used  to  consist  in  saying 
things  and  suggesting  that  they  might 
be  done.  It  consists,  now,  in  doing 
things,  and  in  suggesting,  while  it 
does  them,  that  they  never  can  be 
said." 

It  has  taken  my  typewriter  some 
ten  or  twelve  years,  apparently,  to 
point  this  out  to  me,  but  I  think  I 
see  it  now.  The  very  Machines — the 
Hinds  of  Matter — ^about  us,  are  en- 
gaged in  doing  things  in  the  world, 
and  poets  who  are  merely  engaged  in 
saying  **  Oh!  *'  in  it  are  prosaic  and 
behind  the  times.  This  is  why  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin,  perhaps,  who  has  the 
appointment  just  now  for  sa)dng  Oh! 
in  England,  is  making  such  hard  work 
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of  it.  Almost  anyone  would.  We 
may  be  somewhat  slow  in  recogniz- 
ing that  it  is  neither  necessary,  nor 
desirable,  nor  beautiful,  nor  possible 
that  Oh  should  be  said  in  this  modern 
world;  but  if  Oh  must  be  said,  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  it  takes  a 
Tennyson  to  say  it.  We  recognize 
that.  And  the  feat  of  being  a  Ten- 
nyson without  looking  ridiculous  is 
getting  more  complicated  every  year. 
Browning  thought  he  would  not  try 
it,  and  Walt  Whitman,  a  poet  on 
an  omnibus  across  the  seas,  half- 
attracted,  half -amused,  wondered  that 
Tennyson  tried  it. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  glorious  or 
poetic  fact  about  the  modern  world 
than  the  fact  that  ** poetry"  is  not 
being  read  in  it.  A  man  who  can  take 
the  dust  from  beneath  his  feet  and 
breathe  his  own  soul  into  it — a  man 
who  every  day  of  his  life  makes  the 
air  about  him  speak  with  tongues — 
does  not  feel  the  need  of  reading 
poetry.  Of  course,  if  one  had  to  read 
one's  poetry  in  a  world  like  this  in 
order  to  get  it,  it  would  be  different. 
But  to  this  modem  man,  the  wonder 
of  his  world  new-wrapped  about  him, 
the  reading  of  poetry  seems  intended 
for  people  who  cannot  help  it — who 
cannot  do  any  better.  This  is  the 
first  fact  that  the  next  great  poet, 
when  he  comes,  is  going  to  know. 
The  poet  of  the  modern  man  takes  his 
cue  from  the  silent  machines  the  man 
has  made.  He  sits  at  the  feet  of 
Electricity.  The  most  modern  poetry, 
like  the  most  modern  machinery,  out- 
reaches  into  ether — into  the  sym- 
bolic, the  invisible,  and  irresistible. 
The  rifle  of  to-day  is  not  allowed  its 
own  smoke,  and  poetry  in  the  future 
is  going  to  be  poetry,  not  by  the  way 
it  sounds  to  a  man,  nor  by  the  way 
it  looks  to  him,  but  by  what  it  does 
with  hirii.  If  there  is  to  be  any  Oh 
in  the  new  poet,  it  belongs,  as  in  the 
new  rifle,  entirely  at  the  other  end. 
It  is  the  modern  spirit.  It  is  part  of  a 
world-movement,  that  the  distinction 
between  the  fine  arts  and  the  useful 
arts,  which  has  had  a  certain  tem- 
poraiy  value,  should  become  extinct. 
While  a  thing  may  be  beautiful  to  us. 


its  beauty  does  not  really  appeal  to  us 
as  finished  beauty,  until  it  looks  un- 
finished— until  it  does  more  than  it 
can  say  or  look.  To  the  modem  man, 
machines  are  measured  by  so  many 
horse-power,  philosophers  by  so  many 
candle-power,  and  poets  by  volts. 
He  has  not  been  skipping  descriptions 
of  scenery,  now  these  fifty  years,  for 
nothing.  His  habits  of  mind  have 
become  more  galvanic,  less  panoramic 
and  picturesque.  He  is  addicted  to 
the  dynamo-habit.  He  sees  with  a 
current.  The  current  makes  him  feel 
things  more  as  he  wants  to  feel  them — 
all  over,  with  all  his  senses  at  once, 
and  with  his  body  and  with  his  soul. 
He  does  not  read  descriptions  of 
faces.  The  author  who  tries  to  give 
him  a  map  of  a  soul — the  old,  elab- 
orate, empty  feature-list, — for  a  hu- 
man face,  is  yawned  over.  Unless  an 
author  can  flash  the  face  of  a  hero 
into  one's  being,  in  some  way  that 
one  does  not  know,  and  that  the 
author  himself  does  not  quite  know, 
he  is  not  quite  modem  enough. 
There  is  more  poetry  to  us  in  a 
single  flashlight  adjective  (Carlyle's 
"sea-green  Robespierre*')  than  in 
hundreds  of  pages  of  Longfellow 
or  Walter  Scott;  and  John  Ruskin 
in  his  sunset-glows  of  description, 
splendid  cloudracks  for  prose,  is 
watched  coldly  or  with  amusement. 
He  is  like  some  huge  happy  child 
playing  blocks  in  heaven.  And  even 
Ruskin,  as  he  became  older,  became 
more  modern  and  began  to  realize 
that  while  a  poetic  description  may 
be  well  enough,  it  is  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other  to  the  typical 
modern  man.  It  is  not  the  thing 
itself,  and  it  is  not  the  something  else 
which  makes  one  feel  the  thing  itself. 
This  something  else,  which  makes 
one  feel  the  thing  itself,  is  what  the 
modern  man  demands  in  poetry,  if  he 
reads  it — the  symbol — the  electric 
current  of  the  thing  itself.  Hence  the 
momentary,  or  apparent,  disappear- 
ance of  the  **poet."  As  electricity 
hides  itself  in  air,  or  strings  itself 
(like  Whitman's  singing)  on  ugly 
poles,  the  modern  poet  is  hiding  in 
prose,  or  he  deludes  his  reader  by  his 
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matter  or  by  his  lack  of  matter,  or 
by  a  thousand  somethings  that  seem 
like  something  else;  but  he  is  a  modern 
poet  because  he  will  not  be  seen  or 
heard  as  a  poetical  person.  He  is  an 
induced  current,  and  having  become 
an  induced  current  in  the  presence  of 
the  beautiful,  himself,  he  induces  the 
current  in  others.  He  does  it,  not 
by  passing  the  show  of  the  beautiful 
thing  before  us,  but  by  playing  its 
symbols  upon  us.  In  a  vague  way 
we  realize  from  the  first  that  there 
must  be  something  poetic  about  him. 
For  his  symbols  are  not  mere  symbols 
to  us.  They  come  like  soft  electric 
currents  upon  us,  flecks  of  being, 
delicate  strokes  of  matter.  And  while 
we  know  that  it  is  not  exactly 
** poetry,"  we  do  feel  the  beautiful 
becoming  a  part  of  us  while  we  read, 
breathing  and  living  in  us,  possessing 
us.  In  the  next  stage  of  our  experi- 
ence with  this  kind  of  writing  we  begin 
to  suspect  that  it  may  be  poetry  after 
all,  that  poetry  is  the  beautiful  in  the 
act  of  making  men  beautiful;  that  it 
should  not  be  judged  by  its  haj^-self, 
the  way  it  looks,  or  even  by  the  way 
it  sounds.  It  comes  to  us  deliberately 
incomplete.  The  last  thing  it  wants 
to  do  is  to  pose  as  poetry,  or  even  to 
be  read  as  poetry.  It  wants  men  to 
know  it  by  its  results.  A  man  who 
reads  Walt  Whitman  for  two  hours 
feels  like  a  poet.  If  he  reads  Tenny- 
son for  two  hours,  he  feels  that 
Tennyson  is  a  poet. 

The  first  specification,  then,  in  the 
order  for  the  next  poet  of  this  modem 
age,  is  that  his  poetry  must  be  smoke- 
less poetry,  and  that  it  must  not 
say  Oh. 

The  modem  man  already  feels  so 
much  like  a  poet,  with  the  wonder  of 
his  new  world, — his  subways,  and  air 
ships,  and  wireless  telegraphs  about 
him,  day  and  night,— that  he  is  less 
and  less  likely,  as  time  goes  on,  to 
read  poetry — except  when  he  is  tired, 
or  when  the  poetry  lifts  him  over  to 
his  real  self,  the  one  he  is  living  with 
every  day,  and  makes  him  sure  he  is 
a  poet.  No  one  can  ever  keep  him 
from  reading  poetry  that  reveals  his 
life,  that  makes  him  sure  he  is  a  poet. 


But  why  should  he  read  poetry  to  be 
sure  that  Tennyson  is  a  poet?  He 
would  rather  admit  it. 


II 


THE  second  specification,  instead 
of  concerning  itself  with  the 
method  or  style  of  the  next 
poet,  is  concerned  with  his  object. 
What  is  he  going  to  do.** 

Considering  the  way  the  machines 
are  singing — that  is,  the  way  they 
are  bringing  out  the  hidden  and  in- 
finite properties  of  matter,  and  sur- 
rounding us  with  them, — it  looks  now 
as  if  the  next  task  of  the  poet  would 
be  to  do  as  well  with  Matter,  for  Man, 
as  the  machines  are  doing.  Here  they 
are — the  man's  vast  machines,  sym- 
bols of  his  infinity,  playing  upon 
him — pla)dng  infinity,  eternity,  and 
freedom  on  him,  day  and  night.  The 
man  finds  himself  in  a  brand-new 
material  world.  The  poetry  of  Scrip- 
ture is  already  outsung.  The  trees  of 
the  field  not  only  clap  their  hands 
before  him  (a  comparatively  idle  thing 
to  do),  but  the  clouds  of  heaven  do 
his  work  for  him,  and  the  stones  of 
the  ground  plod  for  him  beneath  his 
feet.  A  pound  of  coal  does  as  much 
in  a  day  as  a  man  can  do,  though 
six-sevenths  of  it  are  wasted. 

The  problem  of  the  next  great  poet 
will  be  to  keep  up  with  the  pound  of 
coal.  If  the  machines  can  do  more  in 
the  twentieth  century  with  a  pound  of 
coal,  a  bit  of  matter,  than  the  poets — if 
they  can  free  the  spirit  in  the  pound 
of  coal,  bring  out  the  infinity  in  it, 
and  surround  the  man  with  that 
infinity,  they  will  do  more  toward 
making  poetry  and  toward  making 
every  man  a  poet,  than  the  poets 
themselves  can  do.  The  only  way  a 
man  can  be  a  poet  nowadays  is  to  do 
exactly  what  the  machines  are  doing 
and  do  it  better — to  grip  the  hidden 
properties  of  matter.  And  so  it  comes 
to  pass  that,  while  he  does  not  say  so, 
the  modern  man  is  wanting  poets  more 
than  men  have  ever  dreamed  of 
wanting  them  before.  The  difference 
between  the  ancient  and  modern 
worlds  in  their  attitude  towards  poets 
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is  that  the  modem  world  expects  its 
poets  to  work,  to  take  hold  of  matter, 
the  way  other  men  have  to — the  way 
the  very  machines  have  to;  to  make 
it  do  something  for  the  soul — free 
the  infinity  in  it.  Poets  who  sing 
without  working,  or  who  think  they 
can  sing  without  working — that  is, 
without  idealizing  a  few  unidealized 
realities,  and  bringing  out  the  infinity 
in  them — are  no  longer  tolerated. 
The  whole  world  is  being  posted 
against  them.  There  is  not  a  hill,  a 
stream,  a  sunset,  nor  a  flower-bed  in 
it,  now,  but  has  its  sign  up  : 
No  Singing,**  Poetry,  "  or  Lounging 

Permitted  on  These  Premises. 

The  original,  or  working  poet  is 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  is  the  poet 
who  is  sought  for,  and  recognized  in  it. 
He  is  recognized  in  spite  of  the  most 
overwhelming  objections.  The  mod- 
ern age  needs  this  type  of  poet  so 
much  that  there  is  hardly  anything  it 
will  not  take  with  him,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  him.  Walt  Whitman  (the 
first  poet  this  country  has  produced 
who  ever  worked)  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  this. 

The  poem  on  a  compost  heap  may 
or  may  not  be  a  poem,  but  the  bare 
fact  that  a  man  has  been  bom.  in  the 
world  at  last  who  can  write  a  poem 
on  a  compost  heap,  or  who  wants  to, 
is  a  poem  in  itself.  Every  morning 
it  makes  the  world  over  to  some  of  us, 
to  know  that  there  is  a  living  man  in 
it  who  loves  God — down  to  the  dregs 
of  matter. 

Whitman  made  a  compost  heap 
beautiful  because  he  was  not  lazy 
with  it.  He  refused  to  be  tired  before 
it.  Whitman  is  the  first  poet  to  dis- 
cover that  a  man  cannot  see  a  compost 
heap  by  looking  at  it  with  his  nose. 
He  sees  a  compost  heap  with  all  his 
senses  at  once — inner  and  outer  ones, 
in  its  actual  relations — its  relations 
to  the  whole  universe — the  way  God 
sees  it.  Whitman  is  a  poet  who  could 
only  have  been  produced  by  a  modern 
and  scientific  age,  and  he  best  ex- 
presses the  modern  age  because  he  is 
the  first  poet  who  has  ever  been 
matter-of-fact  with  a  compost  heap. 
Perhaps  he  is  the  first  poet  in  the 


world  who  had  imagination  enough 
to  dare  to  be  matter-of-fact  with 
anything.  Art,  in  the  days  that  have 
gone  before,  has  been  a  tireless  spread- 
ing of  appearances  over  things.  It  has 
roofed  God  over  with  matter.  Every 
time  that  poetry  or  art  has  touched 
matter  it  has  spread  appearances  over 
it,  arid  covered  something  up.  The 
more  appearances  a  man  could  spread, 
the  more  shamefaced  he  was  before 
matter,  the  more  of  a  poet  he  was 
supposed  to  be.  Poetry  has  been 
prone  to  be  a  kind  of  glamour-trade 
from  the  first — to  poets  who  set  out 
to  be  poets.  They  have  been  content, 
as  a  class,  to  use  poetry  to  gild  the 
world  with.  Most  of  them  have  been 
content  to  regild  the  old  gilding  on  it. 
They  have  looked  upon  a  poet  like 
Whitman — whose  poems  have  gripped 
the  world  and  worked  themselves 
into  it,  matter  and  spirit — as  a  mere 
prophet,  or  laborer,  as  belonging  to 
the  lower,  or  poetry-working  classes. 
But  now,  even  as  we  look  about  us, 
we  see  all  things  in  change.  The 
measyre  of  a  poet's  imagination  is 
getting  to  be  his  willingness  to  work 
on  facts,  on  actual,  unyielding,  mate- 
rial things,  as  other  people  do,  until 
they  are  beautiful.  Having  an  imagi- 
nation in  the  presence  of  a  thing  has 
meant  to  poets,  sliding  the  mind  off 
from  the  thing,  and  making  something 
up  about  it.  Now  it  consists  in  refusing 
to  make  up  anything,  in  not  needing 
to,  in  seeing  a  thing  so  much  that  one 
merely  sees  it  as  it  is,  in  its  infinite, 
its  matter-of-fact  relations — as  God 
sees  it.  We  all  have  a  few  things 
(and  have  always  had),  little  gangli- 
ons of  infinity,  to  thrill  our  souls  with, 
but  the  rest  of  the  universe  to  us  is 
a  huge,  unlivable,  unlovable,  dreary 
cosmic  Vacant  Lot.  To  the  poet  of 
the  modern  spirit  the  Vacant  Lot  in 
the  universe  does  not  exist.  It  is 
being  worked  over.  It  is  filled  with 
light.  He  claims  all  of  it  as  his.  He 
finds  the  whole  universe  crowded  into 
every  part,  and  the  farthest  star,  to 
him,  is  a  part  of  the  daily  furniture 
of  his  own  life .  Art  means  making  the 
universe  convenient  for  his  soul.  He 
sings    down    through    dung-hills    to 
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blossoms  as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
assumes  that  the  intention  of  every- 
thing in  the  universe  is  to  get  a  man 
to  see  it  as  God  sees  it.  Whitman's 
poetry  comes  nearer  than  anything 
we  have  to  being  great  poetry,  because 
with  Walt  Whitman  this  working 
things  through  to  their  infinity  is  what 
poetry  is  for. 

It  is  not  true,  as  some  of  our 
Whitmanites  seem  to  think,  that 
Whitman  is  the  first  poet  the  world 
has  produced  who  ever  worked;  but 
it  is  true,  perhaps,  to  say  that  he  is 
the  first  poet  the  world  has  had,  to 
work  so  much.  He  is  modern  because 
his  whole  conception  of  poetry  is 
work,  and  he  is  American  because 
he  tried  to  do  several  hundred  years 
of  work  at  once.  It  may  be  that  be- 
cause he  did  not  do  what  he  tried 
to  do  (several  hundred  years  of  work 
at  once) ,  he  is  not  a  great  poet.  Per- 
haps he  is  a  great  poet  because  he 
tried  to  do  it.  There  are  those  who 
think  that  only  a  great  poet  would 
have  thought  of  trying.  At  all  events, 
in  a  world  where  very  few  poets  have 
been  virile  enough,  have  had  imagina- 
tion enough  to  want  to  work,  a  poet 
who  wanted  to  do  several  hundred 
years  of  work  at  once  is  going  to  be 
remembered.  The  modern  man  is 
going  to  remember  Whitman  until 
Whitman's  work  is  done.  He  is  not 
going  to  remember  Tennyson  as  long 
as  Whitman,  because  Tennyson  did 
not  work  so  much,  and  because  the 
work  that  Tennyson  tried  to  do,  he 
did.  A  great  deal  of  it  had  been  done 
before.  The  number  of  unidealized 
realities  (realities  that  men  needed 
to  see  idealized)  that  Tennyson 
grasped  and  wrought  out  for  the 
nineteenth  century  is  comparatively 
slight.  The  beauty  in  Tennyson  is 
largely  ready-made  beauty,  beauty 
that  nearly  everyone  sees,  or  can  see, 
laid  on  a  little  deeper, — poetry  that 
has  already  been  pointed  out.  An 
original  or  working  poet,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  poet  who  should  work  out 
the  hidden  properties  of  matter,  as 
Whitman  did,  the  world  had  not  even 
dreamed  of.  Whitman  had  to  dream 
himself.   The  world  had  not  even  the 


vision  of  a  poet  before  Whitman  was 
born,  who  should  make  ideal  so  many 
obstinate,  real  things — who  should  be 
such  a  maker  or  doer  of  beauty. 


B 


III 


UT  it  is  a  great  pity,**  exclaims 
the  Dear  Public,  **  it  is  a  great 
pity,  to  bring  out  what  on  the 
whole  is  a  rather  good  idea — the  work- 
ing poet,  making  every  other  man  a 
poet,  the  electro-symbolic  current  in 
poetry, — and  then  spoil  it  with  Walt 
Whitman!** 

This  feeling  of  the  Dear  Public  (O 
King,  live  forever!)  against  having 
the  poet  of  the  modern  age  persistently 
pointed  out  as  Walt  Whitman,  must 
be  met.  In  the  first  place,  I  tried 
Browning  and  he  would  not  do.  In 
the  second  place,  there  was  no  one 
that  would,  and  I  can  only  beg  leave 
to  say  that  the  reason  this  modern 
age  is  at  present  without  its  poet  is 
because  it  cannot  find  a  n:ian  any- 
where large  enough  to  make  its  poet 
out  of.  In  the  meantime,  Walt 
Whitman — a  man,  the  first  rough  but 
immortal  sketch  of  what  a  modern 
poet  will  have  to  have  in  him,  if  he 
proposes  to  be  a  modern  poet — has 
been  put  forward  tentatively  by  the 
world  itself.  There  may  be  a  great 
many  things  the  matter  with  him. 
But  he  is  the  right  size.  Walt  Whit- 
man seems  to  be  the  only  poet  who 
has  worked  himself  over  large  enough 
— connected  himself  with  the  infinite 
enough — to  supply  even  the  outline 
of  the  world's  great  modern  poet. 

In  the  third  place,  the  great  mod- 
ern poet  is  not  only  going  to  be  as 
large  as  Walt  Whitman,  so  that  we 
shall  feel  the  girth  of  the  world  in  him 
when  he  sings, — but  he  is  probably 
going  to  be  like  Walt  Whitman.  He 
is  going  to  be  more  like  Whitman — 
if  anything — than  Walt  was.  Walt 
was  a  mere  presentiment  of  himself. 
The  nineteenth-century  man  stands 
out  against  the  horizon  of  history, 
framed  in  his  iron  hundred  years,  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  spirituality  of 
matter,  of  the  poetry  of  the  things  he 
lives  with.    He  has  insisted  upon  being 
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a  poet  himself.  Inasmuch  as  this 
amazing  crusade  of  matter,  which  has 
been  the  spiritual  achievement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  to  be  continued 
in  the  twentieth,  and  is  merely  the 
beginning  of  the  modem  age,  Walt 
Whitman  comes  nearer  than  any- 
one else  to  having  the  spirit  that  the 
modern  age  demands  in  a  poet — the 
spirit  that  takes  hold  of  matter. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Walt  Whitman 
is  not  only  a  greater  master  of  the 
modern  poet's  spirit  than  any  other 
poet,  but  he  is  a  greater  master  of  the 
modem  poet's  technique — symbolism 
— the  one  possible  poetic  device  for 
making  the  finite  infinite,  for  bring- 
ing out  the  spirituality  of  matter. 
Walt  Whitman  is  our  greatest  master 
of  the  power  to  treat  detail  at  once 
massively  and  suggestively.  He  is 
the  most  secret  in  his  effects  and 
causes,  the  most  electric.  He  is  the 
most  impossible  poet  to  find  out,  the 
one  who  works  the  most  without 
seeming  to  work.  Being  our  most 
finite-infinite  poet,  he  is  easily  our 
most  svmbolic  one,  the  one  who  feels 
most  deeply  the  electro-symbolic 
current  in  a  theme,  the  induced 
current  of  association  in  it,  and  who 
plays  with  it  not  only  upon  his 
reader's  mind  but  upon  his  daily  life. 

These  reasons  in  favor  of  Walt 
Whitman,  it  is  curious  to  note,  are 
exactly  the  reasons  most  commonly 
urged  against  him.  When  we  claim 
that  he  is  the  poet-presentiment,  or 
rather  the  poet-aboriginal  of  the  fu- 
ture, because  he  is  what  he  is,  we 
are  reminded  that  the  main  objection 
that  people  have  had  to  Whitman 
from  the  first  has  been  that  he  was 
not  someone  else.  When  we  claim 
that  he  is  the  only  poet  large  enough 
for  the  poet  of  the  future,  we  are 
reminded  that  he  is  much  too  large 
(the  chaos-objection) .  When  we  claim 
that  he  has  the  only  possible  technique 
for  expressing  an  infinite  age — sym- 
bolism,— Tennysonians  rise  in  their 
seats,  and  Longfellowites,  the  world 
over,  and  tell  us  that  symbolism  is 
not  technique,  that  symbolism  is  the 
lazy  man's  way  of  not  having  any 
technique  whatever. 


The  only  answer  to  these  objections 
is  that  nearly  everyone  who  cares  for 
Whitman  has  had  them,  and  has 
changed  his  mind  about  them.  It  is 
idle  to  argue.  The  appeal  is  to  every 
man's  experience  and  to  his  age, 
the  summing  up  of  every  man's 
experience.  It  is  an  age  which  is 
beating  its  way  out  to  the  universe 
all  around  it,  an  age  which  is  doing 
with  its  machines  what  Whitman  is 
doing  every  day  with  his  poems.  It 
is  as  if  the  age  had  folded  itself  in 
with  Whitman.  It  reaches  in  and 
reaches  out  with  him.  He  is  the  only 
man  that  can  be  named  who  is  the 
alembic  of  us  all  in  this  modern 
age,  and  of  all  our  poets.  He  flocks 
the  age  together  in  a  book.  He 
groups  it  under  one  name.  He  is  its 
spirit.  He  is  the  singing  down  in  its 
vast,  struggling,  self-lifting,  speech- 
less heart. 

Time  was,  when  a  man  had  to 
apologize  for  reading  Whitman.  Then 
he  had  to  apologize  for  reading  him 
as  a  poet  and  explained  that  he  was  a 
philosopher.  Then  he  had  to  apolo- 
gize for  reading  him  as  a  philosopher, 
and  explained  that  he  was  a  poet. 
Then  there  followed  a  time  when  he 
was  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other 
and  people  apologized  for  him  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  Whitman. 
They  explained  that  nothing  could  be 
done  about  it.  Then  came  the  time — 
the  hardest  of  all — ^when  people  apolo- 
gized for  reading  Whitman,  without 
having  any  reasons.  They  explained 
that  they  read  him  because  they  could 
not  help  it.  The  time  is  already  at 
hand  when  a  man  who  has  apolo- 
gies to  make  for  Whitman  begins  by 
apologizing  for  apologizing.  No  man 
can  unlock  himself — let  his  soul  out 
to  his  age — ^without  sooner  or  later 
letting  himself  out  to  Whitman.  As, 
one  by  one,  we  are  seen  at  last  slowly, 
timidly,  poking  our  heads  out  of  our 
little  indoor  religions,  literatures, 
poetries,  the  age  with  its  vast  ma- 
chines, its  open  spaces,  its  unbreathed 
breaths,  waits  for  us,  and  Walt 
Whitman,  with  his  vast  world-round 
delights  is  there  waiting  with  it.  He 
is  The  Outdoors  aroimd  every  man 
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and  around  every  man's  religion  and 
art.  It  is  an  age  which  cannot  escape 
from  Outdoors.  It  does  not  want  to. 
Outdoors  is  what  the  age  is  for. 
The  farther  outdoors  we  live  the 
more  stars  we  live  on.  With  tele- 
scopes, dynamos,  and  poets,  we 
beat  back  the  night.  We  are  one 
more  sunrise  out  toward  truth  every 
day. 

In  the  meantime  Walt  Whitman's 
poetry,  in  spite  of  the  long,  jogging, 
lumbering  places  in  it,  comes  nearer  to 
reaching  out  to  what  the  modern  age 
is  trying  to  be,  than  any  other  that 
we  have.  Whitman  may  or  may  not 
be  considered  a  poet,  but  he  has 
outswept  the  bounds  of  beauty  for 


human  life.  He  has  seen  the  whole 
universe  in  every  clod  of  it.  He  has 
God's  definition  of  beauty:  naturally 
he  does  not  express  it  as  well  as  God 
does.  His  symbolism  is  crowded  with 
hapless  places,  and  God's  symbolism 
never  misses  the  point;  but  as  the 
ground-plan  for  a  great  modern  poet 
— ^an  original  or  working  poet,  in 
a  new-built,  new-building,  working 
world, — Wak  Whitman  is  the  first 
and  only  figure  large  enough  that 
that  world  has  had.  He  had  a  larger 
repertoire  of  joys — ^joys  with  every- 
day things  that  any  man  might  have 
— than  any  other  poet,  His  auto- 
biography would  take  in  a  larger 
section  of  the  universe. 


(  To  be  continued ) 


The  Editor's 
Clearin^=House 


Sarah  Ann  Jackson 

HER  POETRY  AND    A  PEW  INCIDENTS 
FROM    HER    LIFE 

Thbrb  was  nothing  peculiar  about  the 
house,  nothing  to  indicate  the  abode  of 
genius,  but  in  the  face  of  Sarah  Ann  herself, 
when  she  entered,  I  immediately  detected 
a  promise;  and  how  she  did  beam  with 
gratification  when  I  made  known  my 
errand!  Recite  for  me?  Of  course  she 
would;  and  she  began  immediately,  her 
voice  trembling  with  suppressed  excite- 
ment. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  the 
hour  that  followed  was  the  display  of 
her  memory.  Poem  after  poem  she  re- 
peated, usually  prefacing  each  with  a 
description  of  the  incident  that  had  in- 
spired it.'  She  had  nothing  written  down; 
indeed,  she  assured  me  that  she  could  not 
write.  "In  those  days,"  she  explained, 
•*a  nigger  wasn't  allowed  off  the  planta- 
tion without  a  pass,  and  ole  Miss  would  n't 
let  me  be  teached  to  write  because  she  say 
— I  being  so  little  and  tender-hearted — 
they  might  persuade  me  to  forge  permis- 


sions for  them."  And  so  she  had  never 
learned. 

Sarah  Ann  was  bom  in  those  peaceful 
days  before  even  the  first  breath  of  the 
great  struggle  had  blown  across  the  land, 
and  her  childhood  reflected  the  happiness  of 
her  surroundings,  and  was  as  joyous  as 
childhood  should  be.  Although,  as  has 
been  said,  the  knowledge  of  writing  was 
purposely  denied  her,  she  was.  taught  to 
read  by  her  master  himself,  on  winter 
evenings  when  the  fire  was  bright  on  the 
hearth  and  a  great  pile  of  wood  by  the 
chimney's  side  promised  a  long  continued 
cheer.  This  same  pile  of  wood  was  Sarah 
Ann's  seat,  and  there  she  sat  spelling  out 
her  lesson  from  the  Bible  while  piece  by 
piece  her  study  chair  was  given  to  the 
flames,  until,  when  the  last  stick  was 
thrown  upon  the  fire,  her  lesson  was 
brought  abruptly  to  an  end  for  want  of  suit- 
able accommodations  for  its  continuance. 

Of  course  as  Sarah  Ann  grew  older, 
many  duties  fell  to  her  share,  but  along 
with  the  work  was  always  an  abundance 
of  fun,  and  when  occasionally  a  party  was 
given  at  some  cabin  in  the  quarters  her 
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cup  of  happiness  was  full  to  the  brim. 
What  a  ball  is  to  a  debutante,  a  picnic  to 
a  child,  that  a  "party"  is  to  a  negro — a 
time  of  quite  extravagant  delight;  and 
the  term  includes  all  forms  of  entertain- 
ment except  "Big  Meetings"  and  fimerals. 
Sarah's  parties  were  "round-game"  par- 
ties, and  she  was  shocked  at  my  ignorance 
when  I  had  to  ask  what  round  games  were. 
"You  ain't  know  what  round  games  is, 
round  games  like 

"  Bounce  around  my  lady. 
Bounce  yourself  at  home  — ?  " 

And  th^n  from  the  days  of  my  childhood 
I  recalled  such  games  as  "Rosemary  Bush." 
In  our  memories  these  are  associated  with 
early  childhood,  but  they  were  the  amuse- 
ments of  Sarah's  yotmg  womanhood. 
She  and  her  people  were  of  those  who 
believe  that  should  you  once  "cross  your 
feet"  in  a  dance,  your  soul  thereafter  has 
small  chances  of  salvation ;  and  the  "  Round 
Game"  followed  them  from  childhood  to 
youth,  from  youth  to  womanhood,  and 
through  all  these  years  was  an  unfailing 
source  of  delight  and  amusement. 

She  very  much  upset  my  ideas  of  a 
corn-husking  when  she  told  me  that  only 
the  men  took  part;  that  the  women  did 
not  go  to  the  pile  at  all,  but  busied  them- 
selves at  some  nearby  cabin,  preparing 
supper  while  the  men  shucked  the  com 
and  sang.  The  singing  on  these  occasions 
was  the  feature  of  the  entertainment,  and 
always  a  "General  of  the  Com  Pile"  was 
chosen  to  sit  on  top  of  the  great  heap  of 
grain  and  lead  the  singing.  This  honor 
was  usually  bestowed  on  Sarah's  brother 
George — so  she  told  me, — because  of  his 
gift  of  improvisation.  His  songs  were 
like  a  story  told;  like  the  chant  of  an 
ancient  bard,  recoimting  the  deeds  of 
heroes. 

In  due  time — and  due  time  came  very 
early  in  those  days — Sarah  Ann  was 
married;  and  about  two  years  later  her 
old  mistress  died,  and  a  final  division  of 
the  family  property  was  made.  Sarah 
Ann  was  sent  into  the  city  with  her 
brothers,  while  her  mother,  an  old  woman, 
sick  and  bedridden,  was  left  on  the  plant- 
ation, bereft  of  her  children  and  dependent 
on   the   care  of   some   friendly  neighbor. 

You  will  find  in  the  following  few  selec- 
tions that  Sarah  Ann's  lapses  in  grammar 


are  insignificant  compared  with  those  that 
fall  from  the  lips  of  an  ordinary  darky. 

THE  OLD  HOME 

How  sad  it  mi^es  me  feel  to  think 

On  days  that  I  have  seen  I 
But  now  they  all  have  passed  away. 

And  trouble  rolls  between. 

I  often  think  of  mother  dear, 

She  used  to  care  for  me; 
Now  I  must  go  from  year  to  year. 

Her  face  no  more  to  see. 

The  people   and  the  times  have  changed; 

'Tis  only  now  and  then 
We  meet  with  persons  in  our  way 

Who  always  prove  a  friend. 

So  many  people,  young  and  old. 

Both  white  and  colored  too. 
Are  sleeping  in  the  silent  tomb. 

Who  1  in  childhood  knew. 

Sometimes  when  I  am  all  alone, 

I  can  but  iust  look  back. 
And  think  upon  that  dear  old  home. 
So  well  I  recollect. 

Well  I  remember  how  the  house. 

And  how  the  gardens  stood ; 
And  Uncle  Ben  would  take  his  axe. 

And  go  and  cut  the  wood. 

And  mother  used  to  get  her  pail. 

And  go  and  milk  the  cow; 
And  brother  George  would  get  the  hone. 

And  hitch  him  to  the  plow. 

There  is  no  place  like  the  dear  old  bomel 

The  place  where  I  was  born; 
There  is  no  time  like  the  dear  old  timet 

For  they  are  past  and  gone. 

But  thank  the  Lord  we  have  a  hope. 

We  have  a  promise  given. 
That  when  this  toilsome  life  is  past. 

We  have  a  home  in  heaven. 


I  have  given  only  a  very  small  part  of 
Sarah  Ann's  poetry,  for  her  compositions 
come  easily  to  her  and  are  therefore  numer- 
ous; so  also  are  the  auspicious  moments, 
when  hour  after  hour  she  has  to  sit  watch- 
ing some  sleeping  baby,  and  at  such  times 
her  mind  instinctively  busies  itself  with 
putting  into  rhjone  the  memories  and 
feelings  that  have  such  a  way  of  crowding 
into  these  still  hours.  Just  one  more 
piece  I  must  include ;  this  came  to  me  in  a 
letter  after  I  had  been  several  weeks  at 
home,  and  was  written  at  Sarah  Ann's 
dictation  by  her  granddaughter. 


The  Lord  has  sent  a  friend  to  me. 
From  a  far  distant  land :         • 

And  do  you  know,  her  visit  proved 
A  blessing  in  my  hand. 

Her  visit  was  a  great  surprise. 

Her  gift  surprised  me  more; 
For  I  have  never  had  a  friend 

To  treat  me  so  before. 

J  have  lived  from  childhood  on. 

And  now  come  to  old  age. 
And  never  had  a  friend  to  give 

One  penny  for  a  page. 

JBNNIB   COKBR. 


II The  Lo\ing'er]j 


Mrs.  Beach-Clarke  has  recently 
paid  a  visit  to  "Ik  Marvel"  at  his 
home  at  "Edgewood"  and  sends  me 
some  notes  which  I  am  permitted 
to  print.  How  many  of  the  present 
generation  read  "Ik  Marvel"  I  do 
not  know,  not  being  in  the  Messrs. 
Scribner's  confidence,  but  I  do  know 
that  we  read  and  loved  him  when  I 
was  a  youngster,  and  many  hours  of 
"Dream  Life"  I  have  passed  in  the 
society  of  his  books.  I  love  them 
now,  and  when  I  can  snatch  an  idle 


'Sea-Coal  and  Anthracite,'  are  now 
watchii^  the  panorama  of  the  past 
in  the  dying  embers. 

"  Edgewood,  as  the  farm  is  called, 
lies  in  what  was  the  village  of  West- 
ville.  It  is  not  very  far  from  where 
'The  Sleeping  Giant,'  Mt.  Carmel,  has 
kept  his  slumbering  vigil  for  many 
years.  It  is  also  near  West  Rock, 
one  of  the  beautiful  twin  parks  for 
which  New  Haven  has  become  famous 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  In 
the  Judge's  Cave  on  West  Rock  the 


Copyricht.  ii)o6,  bj  Pndecle  Colbam  Clirlu 


'■    (IK 

hour  from  these  strenuous  days  I 
read  my  Edgewood  books  with  the 
ardor  of  many  years  ago  when  they 
came  to  me  with  all  their  freshness 
and  charm.  And  now  "Ik  Marvel." 
then  in  the  heyday  of  his  youth,  is 
in  his  eighty-sixth  year  and  I  am — 
alas!  I  am  not  as  young  as  I  was. 

But  let  me  quote  from  Mrs.  Beach- 
Clarke  : 

"The  fire  is  burning  low  at  Edge- 
wood,  and  the  eyes  that  saw  the 
future    so    clearly    by    the    light    of 


:   MARVFt's   NEW    HAVEN   HOME) 

Regicides  hid  from  their  pursuers, 
years  ago.  and  in  New  Haven  lived 
some  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  many 
historical  claims  of  this  city  on  the 
sentiment  of  the  American  people  are 
too  well-known  to  need  enumeration, 
but  they  lend  a  charm  to  the  place  in 
the  mind  of  a  lover  of  the  old  and 
famous  spots  in  our  country.  It  is 
a  stately  little  city  with  its  lofty  elms 
and  dignified  Green  or  Common  upon 
which  are  biult  two  or  more  churches, 
70s 
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showing  very  plainly  the  strong 
religious  tendency  of  the  past  when 
even  the  town  pleasure-ground  was 
not  without  its  churches.  Here  on 
the  Green  the  young  lovers  of  long 
ago  strolled,  and  here  groups  of 
students  have  wended  their  rollicking 
way  for  centuries.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
especially  for  one  with  a  goodly 
amount  of  Connecticut  blood,  why 
Donald  G.  Mitchell  chose  it  for  a  spot 
to  live  and  to  die  in. 

elf 

"  Possibly  nothing  was  farther  from 
the  thoughts  of  Donald  G.  Mitchell 
when  he  trained  his  mind  in  the 
channels  revealed  in  *  Dream  Life' 
and  'The  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,* 
than  the  preparation  for  a  beautiful 
old  age.  Yet  the  brain  that  dwells 
with  delight  on  simple  rural  life  and 
paints  the  genre  pictures  of  literature 
is  laying  the  foundation  for  a  twilight 
of  life  such  as  a  Zola,  a  Tolstoy,  or 
even  a  Hugo  could  never  know. 

**  The  rain  that,  according  to  Long- 
fellow, must  fall  into  each  life,  must 
to  *  Ik  Marvel'  have  seemed  a  summer 
shower,  gratefully  received.  A  man 
who  sits  quietly  under  his  own  trees 
at  any  age  is  a  good  man,  one  whose 
reminiscences  are  all,  if  not  pleasant, 
at  least  blessed.  The  man  on  whose 
conscience  his  own  acts  lie  heavily 
does  not  care  for  the  quiet  wood,  the 
rippling  rill,  or  the  buzz  of  insects. 
Ever  since  Adam  ran  and  hid  himself 
when  the  Lord  God  walked  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  guilty 
man  has  run  from  gardens  and  all  rural 
scenes.  What  a  treat  it  would  be  if 
we  could  persuade  the  good  old  man 
to  tell  of  the  road  he  has  travelled, 
the  milestones  he  has  passed,  and 
what  obstructions  have  been  en- 
countered.    Lord  Tennvson's  *  Locks- 

m 

ley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After,*  reveal- 
ing the  mellowing  influence  of  time 
on  a  fine  intellect,  the  softening  and 
the  growth  of  charity  in  a  mind 
once  so  warlike  and  full  of  youth's 
impetuosity,  is  a  delightful  object- 
lesson.     It    shows    how    experience 


teaches  one  to  look  at  the  world 
through  spectacles  clearer,  if  less 
rose-tinted,  than  those  of  youth. 
And  if  Donald  G.  Mitchell  would  now 
write  of  the  world  as  he  has  found  it, 
I  am  sure  we  should  all  think  his  a 
life  well  worth  living,  and  that  many 
of  us  would  strive  to  attain  the 
same  goal,  a  happy  home  near 
nature's  heart,  with  loved  ones  near, 
where  we  could  pass  our  latter  days.'* 

Mr.  Henry  James  is  again  on  the 
warpath  after  the  American  female 
voice.  A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Howells 
had  his  say,  and  it  was  sharp  and  to 
the  point.  Now  comes  Mr.  James,  and 
while  he  does  not  hit  out  as  squarely 
as  Mr.  Howells,  his  manner,  though 
roundabout,  does  not  wholly  cloak 
his  meaning.  In  Harper's  Bazar  Mr. 
James  says: 

One  may  as  cheerfully  as  possible  record 
one's  awareness  of  several  ladies  in  several 
cities  who  really  articulate  and  who 
approximately  soothe;  one  may  even 
cherish  the  memory  of  several  (and,  oh, 
indeed,  that  one  here  could  gratefully 
name!)  whose  lips  positively  do  confer  an 
emitted  sound  the  essence  of  urbanity  and 
the  principle  of  sweetness,  yea,  almost  of 
distinction;  one  may  do  these  things — or 
even  glance  at  sections  of  the  country  in 
which,  roughly  speaking,  our  affliction 
more  heavily  or  more  lightly  treads — 
without  touching,  for  a  moment,  the  heart 
of  one's  contention.  One's  contention  is 
that,  under  these  mere  cloud-shadows,  the 
vast,  desolate,  promoting  cause  of  the 
affliction  stretches,  like  a  pall  of  ice, 
without  a  break.  Attenuations  are  super- 
ficial and  exceptions  irrelevant  so  long 
as  that  remains  the  case.  What  is  the 
cause  then,  so  described — there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  describing  it! — but  the  fact  that 
the  question  of  its  in  the  least  matter- 
ing how  people  may  speak,  and  how,  in 
especial,  women  may,  is  as  absent  from 
American  education,  either  of  the  home 
or  of  the  school,  as  if  belonging  but  to 
the  economy  of  another  planet. 

Now  this  may  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand, but  a  humble  disciple  of  Mr. 
James  has  made  its  meaning  clear, 


PROFESSOR  BRANDER  UATTKEW3 


which  is  that  the  voice  of  American 
women  is  harsh  and  disagreeable  and 
an  offence  to  ears  polite.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  on  this  subject ,  and  the 
sooner  the  American  woman  realizes 
that  she  has  the  most  ear-splitting 
voice  and  ear-offending  pronunciation 
iu  the  world,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
her — and  for  all  of  us. 


Professor  Brander  Matthews  has 
just  been  decorated  with  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  Professor  Mat- 
thews, as  is  well  known,  has  written 
illuminating  volumes  on  the  French 
drama  and  has  identified  himself 
with  French  interests  in  this  country. 
That  he  should  wear  the  crimson 
ribbon  in  his  buttonhole  is  most 
fitting.  There  are  Frenchmen  who 
wear  it  with  less  reason. 

Mr.  Robert  Hichens,  it  seems,  does 
his  writing  in  the  methodical  man- 


ner followed  by  Mr.  Marion  Craw- 
ford and  Mr.  Anthony  Hope.  Mr. 
Hichens,  when  the  fever  of  writing 
seizes  him,  goes  to  some  quiet  place, 
gives  up  all  social  engagements,  and 
devotes  his  attention  strictly  to 
business.  He  is  an  early  riser,  and 
as  a  rule  begins  work  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  He  stops  for  lunch- 
eon and  begins  again  at  half-past 
three,  working  until  dinner-time;  but 
after  dinner  he  lays  aside  the  pen, 
Mr,  Anthony  Hope  may  be  as  early 
a  riser,  but  he  seldom  gets  to  work 
until  later  in  the  day.  At  about  ten 
o'clock  one  may  see  him  going  to 
the  little  room  in  Buckingham  Street, 
near  the  Embankment,  where  he  does 
his  writing.  Mr.  Crawford,  when  he 
is  in  New  York,  works  in  a  room  fitted 
up  in  the  building  occupied  by  his 
publishers;  seated  there,  he  writes  so 
much  each  day  until  his  book  is 
finished.  This  is  a  good  way  to 
write  if  one  can  do  it,  but  there  are 
still  those  authors  who  work  rather 
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as    the   spirit    than    as    the    clock 
moves. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Alden,  before  he  went 
into  diplomacy  and  changed  his 
abode  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe,  had  made  a  reputation  for 
himself  as  a  writer  of  humorous 
editorials.  Mr.  Alden -is  still  humor- 
ous, though  not  a  writer  of  editorials. 
Not  all  his  recent  work  is  tinged 
with  humor,  however.  I  know  of 
some  fiction  that  he  has  written  re- 
cently which,  though  it  has  wit,  could 
hardly  be  classed  as  humorous.  Mr. 
Alden  makes  his  home  in  London,  but 
spends  his  holidays  in  Italy.  In  a 
recent  number  of  The  Author,  the 
organ  of  the  English  Incorporated 
Society  of  Authors,  Mr.  Alden  writes 
on  **The  Vice  of  Complete  Editions,'* 
and  in  this  matter  he  has  my  sym- 
pathy. Among  the  vices  to  which  the 
book  collector  is  peculiarly  addicted, 
he  says,  is  the  passion  for  complete 
editions.  He  is  not  content  with 
those  books  which  he  really  admires, 
but  must  have  every  book  that  any 
of  his  favorite  authors  has  written. 
My  idea  of  a  library,  if  it  is  not  made 
with  an  eye  to  ultimate  sale,  is  of 
the  books  that  one  loves  to  read  and 
re-read.  I  have  complete  editions 
of  certain  of  my  favorite  authors,  but 
I  would  be  just  as  well  satisfied  with 
those  of  their  books  that  I  care  the 
most  for.  Who  of  us  to-day  reads  all 
of  Scott  or  of  Dickens  or  of  Thacke- 
ray, or  even  all  of  Balzac,  much  less 
all  of  Hawthorne?  But  there  are 
certain  novels  of  those  authors  that 
I  read  over  and  over  again:  there  are 
certain  others  that  I  could  not  be 
hired  to  read. 

"This  passion  for  complete  editions," 
writes  Mr.  Alden,  *' keeps  alive  the  worst 
things  an  author  has  written.  Most  men," 
he  continues,  "who  have  written  at  all, 
have  written  much  that  they  would  will- 
ingly let  die;  but  the  lover  of  complete 
editions  cares  nothing  for  their  wishes. 
It  was  to  pander  to  this  depraved  appetite 
that  the  London  magazines  and  newspapers 
have  been  raked  over  in  order  to  collect 
the  refuse    of   Thackeray's  writings;    and 


now  no  edition  of  Thackeray  is  complete 
unless  it  includes  the  two  or  three  volumes 
in  which  this  rubbish  is  given  permanent 
form  and  the  honor  of  a  place  side  by  side 
with  'Pendennis'  and  'Vanity  Fair'  and 
the  other  works  for  which  we  owe  Thack- 
eray eternal  gratitude.  Thus  the  passion 
for  complete  editions  not  only  injures 
the  victim  himself,  but  it  has  a  reflex  ac- 
tion which  mars  the  reputation  of  authors 
whom  we  should  all  hold  in  reverence." 

Mr.  Alden  makes  his  points  more 
or  less  humorously,  but  they  are 
seriously  made  and  well  taken. 

Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  editor  of  L'- 
Amerika  Esperantisto  (The  American 
Esperantist)  asks  me  to  say  that  he 
has  caused  100,000  brief  grammars 
of  Esperanto  to  be  prepared  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  will  send  one 
free  to  any  one  who  is  sufficiently 
interested  to  ask  for  it,  enclosing  a 
stamp  for  reply. 

ax 

After  he  had  written  his  article  on 
**The  Commercialization  of  Liter- 
ature," which  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  Putnam's  Monthly,  Mr. 
Henry  Holt  had  an  experience  with 
a  literary  agent,  to  which  he  calls  my 
attention  in  the  following  memoran- 
dum: 

I  have  just  had  a  most  suggestive  ex- 
perience with  an  agent  whom  I  believe  to 
be  an  honest  man.  Jt  illustnites  one  of 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
He  sent  me  a  book  by  a  new  author.  I 
wrote  that  author  expressing  confidence 
in  his  future,  and  exhorting  him  to  hold 
back  this  book  until  experience  with 
another  one  might  perhaps  enable  him  to 
cure  the  first  of  some  defects  which  brought 
it  short  of  a  really  important  performance. 
This  letter  I  asked  the  agent  to  send  to  the 
author.     His  answer  was  as  follows: 

*'I  am  sorry  you  have  decided  not  to 

publish I  should   like  you,    however, 

to  return  me  the  manuscript,  as  I  wish 
to  offer  it  at  once  to  some  other  house. 
I  will  forward  the  letter  to  Mr. ." 

Now  I  don't  blame  that  agent.  I  don't 
even  assume  that  what  strikes  me  in  the 


MRS.  1 


;  LA  PASTURE 


has  struck  him  at  all.  He 
has  an  eye  to  his  commission,  and  he  is 
within  his  right.  But  he  is,  probably 
unconsciously,  putting  an  awful  charge 
of  dynamite  under  that  young  author's 
future.       It     may    explode     or    it    may 

_    .       __, .  .    explode. 

and    the    young    man    has    since   exposed 
■  e  danger  in  seeking 


P,S,— The     dynamite     did  n 
and    the    young    man    hf    '-' 
himself  to  the  opposite  c 
e  of  my  advi — 


thor  of  "  Peter's  Mother,"  now  stands 
among  the  successful  dramatists. 
That  striking  story  has  been  put  into 
acting  form,  and  has  made  a  great 
success  in  London,  It  should  be 
given  over  here  with  Mrs.  LeMoyne 
as  the  mother.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  manager!  Mrs.  de  la 
Pasture  is  out  -with  a  new  novel, 
"  The  Lonely  Lady  of  Grosvenor 
Square" — a  rather  striking  title  by 
the  way. 


Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture,  the  au-  Mrs.  Anne  Warner  French's  amus- 
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ing  story,  "The  Rejuvenation  of 
Aunt  Mary,"  has  been  dramatized, 
and  will  be  produced  in  New  York 
some  time  during  the  present  year, 
with  Miss  May  Robson  in  the  title 
role.  Mrs.  French  has  written  many 
amusing  stories,  but  none  more  amus- 
ing than  this,  and  nothing  better 
suited  to  the  peculiar  talents  of  Miss 
Robson.  Mrs.  French  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  so  clever  an 
actress  as  Miss  May  Robson  to  in- 
troduce her  as  a  dramatist,  and  Miss 
Robson  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  a  part  so  absolutely  made  to 
her  hand  as  "The  Rejuvenation  of 
Aunt  Mary."  Miss  May  Irwin  would 
have  liked  to  play  the  part,  but  it 
called  foi:  an  actress  of  smaller  size. 
**  Aunt  Mary"  was  a  little  scrap  of  a 
thing,  and  Miss  Irwin  would  not  under- 
take to  play  a  part  that  called  for 
that  sort  of  a  physique.  May  her 
shadow  never  be  less — ^we  can  never 
have  too  much  of  Miss  Irwin. 

Mrs.  French  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  writers  now  before  the  public. 
In  a  recent  interview  she  told  a  re- 
porter that  she  wrote  a  million  words 
in  the  first  year  of  her  literary  life,  and 
she  claims  ability  to  write  in  her  own 
neat  script  a  thousand  words  an  hour. 

The  other  day  I  chanced  to  take 
up  a  worn  copy  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  *s 
stirring  story  of  *'  King  Solomon's 
Mines,'*  and  as  I  turned  the  pages  that 
two  generations  of  schoolboys  have 
read  with  delight,  I  happened  to  recall 
the  remark  of  the  story- teller  to  the 
effect  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  any 
change  of  any  kind  in  English  orthog- 
raphy, and  that  the  spelling  of  Shak- 
spere  was  good  enough  for  him.  I 
had  had  occasion  recently  to  refer 
to  the  first  folio  of  Shakspere,  and  the 
fancy  seized  me  to  put  a  passage  of 
Mr.  Haggard's  vigorous  English  into 
the  spelling  of  Shakspere;  and  here 
is  the  result: 

We  got  up  and  dres't  ourselues  for  the 
fray,  cache  putting  on  oure  chayne-armour 
shirte,  for  whiche  at  the  present  juncture 
we  felt  exceedinglie  thankfull.  Syr  Henne 
went  the  whole  hogge  about  the  matter, 


and  dres't  himself e  like  a  natiue  warriour. 
**When  you  are  in  Kukualand,  doe  as  the 
Kukuanas  doe,"  he  remarked,  as  he  drewe 
the  shininge  Steele  ouer  his  brod  showlders, 
whiche  it  fitted  like  a  glove.  Nor  dide  he 
stop  there.  At  his  request,  Infadoos  had 
prouided  him  with  a  compleate  sette  of 
warre  uniform.  Round  his  throte  he  fas- 
tened the  libbard-skynne  cloke  of  a  com- 
manding officere,  worn  onlie  by  generalls 
of  hie  ranke,  and  round  his  center  a  mag- 
nificent moocha  of  white  oxetayles .  A  paire 
of  sandals,  a  leglett  of  gotes*  hayr,  a  heuie 
battleaxe,  with  a  rhinoceros-home  handle,  a 
roimd  iron  sheelde,  couered  with  white  oxe- 
hyde,and  the  regulation  number  of  tollas,  or 
throwinge  kniues,  made  up  his  equipmente, 
to  which,  however,  he  added  his  reuoluer. 
The  dresse  was,  no  dout,  a  sauage  one, 
but  I  am  bounde  to  saye  I  never  saw  a  finer 
sight  than  Syr  Henrie  Curtis  presented  in 
this  guyse. 

Perhaps  a  second  passage  will 
reveal  even  more  completely  how 
far  the  ordinary  British  orthography 
which  Mr.  Haggard  employed  un- 
consciously differs  from  the  erratic 
and  individual  spelling  of  the  Eliza- 
bethans. 

I  look't  downe  the  long  lynes  of  waning 
black  plumes  and  Sterne  faces  beneath  them, 
and  sighed  to  thinke  that  withinn  one  short 
houre,  most,  if  not  al,  of  those  veterann 
warrioiu's,  not  a  man  of  whom  was  under 
fourtie  yeres  of  age,  wou'd  bee  laid  ded  or 
dieinge  in  the  duste.  It  cou'd  not  bee 
otherwyse;  they  were  beinge  condemned, 
with  that  wise  recklesnes  of  humaine  lyfe 
that  markes  the  great  generall,  and  often 
saues  his  forces  and  attaynes  his  ends,  to 
certeine  slaughter,  in  order  to  give  the 
cause  and  the  remaynder  of  the  armie 
a  chance  of  success.  They  were  fore- 
doomed to  dye,  and  they  knew  it.  It  was 
to  bee  theyr  taske  to  engage  regiment  after 
regiment  of  Twala's  armie  on  the  narrowe 
strip  of  greene  beneeth  us,  til  they  were 
exterminated,  or  til  the  winges  found  a 
fauourable  opportunitie  for  theyr  onslaught. 
And  yet  they  neuer  hesitated,  nor  cou'd  I 
detect  a  signe  of  feere  upon  the  face  of  a 
smgle  warriour.  There  they  were — goinge 
to  certeyn  deth,  about  to  quit  the  blessed 
light  of  daye  foreuer,  and  yet  able  to  con- 
template theyr  doome  without  a  tremour. 
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I  cou'd  not  eucn  att  that  moment  helpe 
contrasting  their  slate  of_  mind  with  my 
owne.  which  was  far  from  comfortable,  and 
breethinge  a  sighe  ofenuie  and  admiration. 
Neuer  before  had  I  seene  such  an  absolute 
deuotion  to  the  idea  of  dutie.  and  such 
acompleate  Indifference  to  its  bitter  fruyts. 

Evidently  English  orthography  has 
suffered  many  a  change  since  Shaks- 
pere;and  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  is  using 
a  simplified  spelling — even  if  he  does 
not  know  it. 

Mr.  Richard  Whiteing  is  a  modest 
man,  for  he  places  his  work  in"Ring 
in  the  New"  behind  that  of  Mr. 
Upton   Sinclair. 


The  thing  that  struck 
me  very  much  in  reading 
it  ["The  Jungle"]  was  that 
he  had  done  in  a  full,  strong 
way  what  I  have  been  do- 
ing to-day,  in  "Ring  in  the 

and  weaker  way.  We  are 
both  apostles  of  socialism . 
he  goes  in  for  it  with  his 
coat  off,  in  the  American 
way;  1  have  to  go  in  for  it 
with  a  thousand  consider- 
ations for  the  state  of  so- 
ciety and  the  state  of  opin- 
ion about  me.  Here  is  the 
thing  that  we  are  all  talking 
about,  said  as  it  strikes  a 
writer  who  is  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  reserve  and 
hesitations  of  the  older  so- 
cieties, too  mealy-mouthed, 
it  you  like  to  put  it  so, 
though  he  does  not  want  to 
be  mealy-mouthed  at  all. 
Sinclair  has  a  propaganda 
paper  run  by  one  of  his 
characters,  the  Appeal,  just 
asl  have  the  Branding  Iron 
run  by  one  of  mine.  We 
have  both  thought  of  the 
same  thing — what  such  a 
paper  might  do.  My  book 
is  not  a  Jungle — at  best  or 
at  worst  it  is  only  hke  all 
the  English  scenery  to  which 
it  belongs — a  trim  garden 
that  has  got  out  of  gear. 

A  friend  of  the  late  Canon  Snowden, 
who  knew  Charlotte  Bronte  after 
her  marriage,  told  a  friend  who  re- 
ports his  conversation,  that  the  \ich- 
ollses  were  most  happily  married,  as 
he  knew  from  personal  observation. 
He  visited  them  in  Yorkshire  shortly 
after  they  were  married.  He  de- 
scribes Mrs.  NichoUsasa  "thoroughly 
ladylike  woman  and  very  self-pos- 
sessed." At  the  Nichollses'  fireside 
there  was  "not  a  word  of  high-flown 
conversation."  Everything  about  the 
place  and  the  people  was  very  simple : 

I  think  the  floor  of  the  parlor  we  mostly 
sat  in  was  of  stone,  of  course  well  carpeted. 
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As  I  came  down  stairs  one  morning  she 
was  ascending  the  steps  from  the  cellar, 
which  opened  to  the  passage,  with  a  tea- 
cake  in  her  hand,  and  she  took  it  into 
the  kitchen  to  toast  for  our  breakfast, 
perfectly  imconcemed  and  natural,  never 
dreaming  of  an  apology  for  being  caught 
in  a  domestic  employment.  It  is  this 
simplicity  which  I  chiefly  remember  as 
lending  a  charm  to  our  visit.  Alas!  1  was 
never  to  see  her  again — my  first  was  to 
be  my  last  opportunity  of  anything 
like  personal  friendship  with  her.  I  be- 
lieve her  short  and  most  happy  married 
life  was  a  period  of  intense  restfulness  to 
her. 

The  picture  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
toasting  a  tea-cake  is  charming,  but 
I  will  venture  ten  to  one  that  she 
burned  the  cake. 

of 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  most  careful 
of  proof-readers,  and  it  is  told  as  an 
evidence  that  he  revised  the  galley 
proofs  of  his  latest  book  no  less  than 
four  times.  I  know  of  some  authors 
who  read  their  proofs  even  more 
assiduously  than  does  Mr.  Kipling, 
and  every  time  they  read  them  they 
find  some  important  corrections  to 
make.  There  are  very  few  writers 
who  read  their  proof  in  copy — ^that 
is,  edit  their  manuscripts  so  carefully 
that  little  proof-reading  is  required. 
There  are  authors  **  right  here  in 
New  York'*  who  virtually  rewrite 
what  they  have  already  written  after 
they  see  it  in  the  cold  light  of  type. 
Fortunately  the  publisher  has  the 
right  to  charge  the  author  for  correc- 
tions over  a  certain  amount,  otherwise 
all  his  profits  would  go  to  the  printer. 

of 

It  is  because  Mr.  Kipling  is  so  well 
paid  and  because  there  is  such  com- 
petition for  his  work  that  the  embryo 
author  insists  that  editors  only  want 
writers  with  names.  This  is  as  false 
as  any  statement  could  be.  An 
editor  would  much  rather  discover  a 
new  writer  than  exploit  an  old  one, 
and  those  who  argue  that  this  is  not 
the  case  are  disgruntled  ones  whose 


work  is  not  of  a  very  high  order. 
Another  thing  that  these  disgruntled 
ones  forget  is  that  the  popular  authors 
of  to-day  were  once  as  much  **  out- 
siders" as  they  are.  I  could  give  a 
list  as  long  as  from  Harlem  to  the 
Battery  of  authors  popular  to-day  who 
came  unintroduced  into  magazine 
offices,  but  whose  ability  was  at  once 
recognized.  That  there  is  any  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  editors  to 
keep  new  writers  outside  their  columns 
is  sheer  poppycock,  but  it  is  worse 
than  fighting  windmills  to  try  and 
convince  the  **  would  be's"  that  this 
is  absolute  truth.  To  have  to  acknowl- 
edge it  would  be  too  great  an  offence 
to  their  vanity. 

of 

In  a  letter  from  Munich,  Mr.  Carl 
Marr  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  December  number  of 
Putnam's  Monthly,  in  the  series  of 
**Ten  American  Paintings  of  Christ,'* 
the  last  one — **  In  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane"  is  attributed  to  him.  He 
disclaims  responsibility  for  the  pic- 
ture, and  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
its  attribution.  Mr.  Homer  St.  Gau- 
dens,  who  wrote  the  article  which 
accompanied  the  reproductions  of  the 
paintings,  is  unable  to  explain  to  his 
own  satisfaction  the  error  by  which 
Mr.  Marr's  name  came  to  be  attached 
to  the  picture  in  question.  His  letter 
makes  it  very  clear,  however,  that 
the  mistake  was  an  almost  inevitable 
one  in  the  circumstances  which  he 
reports.  It  only  remains  to  be  said 
that  the  painting  was  the  work  of 
Mr.  William  H.  Crane,  to  whom,  as 
to  Mr.  Marr  himself,  apologies  and 
regrets  are  due. 

of 

The  success  of  Mme.  Alia  Nazim- 
ova  seems  to  increase  as  the  v/eeks 
pass  by.  Now  that  she  is  playing  *' A 
Doll's  House"  nightly,  the  public  is 
crowding  to  see  her.  **Hedda  Gab- 
ler"  is  not  a  nice  play  however  you 
may  look  at  it.  **A  Doll's  House," 
on  the  other  hand. is  a  pathetic  human 
document.  It  rings  true,  and  it  has 
never  rung  truer  than  in  the  hands 
of  this  Russian  actress.     I  am  proud 
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that  I  am  one  of  the  handful  of 
discerning  ones  who  recognized  Mme. 
Nazimova's  talent  when  she  was 
playing  here  in  a  tongue,  to  me 
unknown. 

Another  deserved  success  is  that 
of  Miss  Rose  Stahl  in  "The  Chorus 
Lady."  Miss  Stahl  has  been  drawing 
large  audiences  to  see  her  all  winter, 
and  her  success  is  assured.  As  to  the 
play.  I  liked  it  better  when  it  was,  as 
originally  written,  in  one  act.  I  can 
see,  however,  that  Mr.  Forbes  was 
obliged  to  lengthen  it  to  give  Miss 
Stahl  a  proper  sized  play.  It  is  a 
pity,  for  as  it  stood  at  first  it  was  a 
gem.  As  it  stands  now,  the  first  and 
second  acts  are  the  best. 

When  Mr.  Douglas  Staden  started 

his  "Who's  Who,"  he  had  the  field 

to    himself;   but     now    there    is    no 

subject    that    has    not    its   "Who's 

714 


Who."  We  have  an  admirable  Amer- 
ican handbook  answering  this  in- 
quiry, and  there  are  "  Who  's  Whos" 
of  every  sort  and  condition.  I  have 
serious  thoughts  of  starting  a  ' '  Who  's 
Who  in  Heaven?"  It  would  surely 
fill  a  long-felt  want.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty would  be  in  getting  the  data. 

In  the  accompanying  picture  may 
be  seen  two  of  the  three  generations 
of  Hawthorne  writers;  in  other  words, 
the  son  and  granddaughter  of  the 
great  Nathaniel.  Mr.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, as  is  well-known,  has  written 
many  striking  novels  and  books  of 
travel.  Unfortunately  for  the  public, 
he  can  make  more  money  in  journal- 
ism, and  he  has  been  giving  his 
attention  to  that  branch  of  the 
writing  profession  for  many  years. 
His  daughter.  Miss  Hildegarde  Haw- 
thorne, has  published  some  prose 
but  more  verse,  and  as  a  poet  has 
decided  gifts.     Another  daughter  is 
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not  a  writer,  I  believe,  but  devotes     was  Passed  to  Me."     Here  is  the  con- 
her  time  to  sculpture.  eluding  stanza: 


When  Mrs.  Atherton  told  the 
editor  of  the  London  Times  to  "go 
to  the  Devil,**  she  not  only  added 
much  to  the  gaiety  of  nations  but 
"voiced  the  sentiment"  of  a  large 
majority  of  English  publishers  and 
booksellers.  The  Times  no  longer 
holds  the  place  it  once  held  in  the 
esteem  of  the  British  public.  It  has 
become  much  too  commercial,  too 
American,  and  not  the  best  American 
by  a  long  distance.  That  it  will  "go 
to  the  Devil**  is  the  belief  as  well  as 
the  hope  of  many  who  once  swore 
by  it,  but  now  swear  at  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  that  Mrs. 
D eland  began  her  career  as  an  artist. 
She  studied  drawing  at  the  Cooper 
Institute  in  this  city,  and  graduated 
at  the  head  of  her  class.  I  wish  that 
people  would*not  speak  of  Mrs.  Deland 
as  "Mrs.  Margaret  Deland'*  and  of 
Mrs.  Wharton  as  "Mrs.  Edith  Whar- 
ton.'* When  women  have  husbands 
they  are  called  by  their  husbands' 
names.  Mrs.  Deland  is  Mrs.  Lorin 
F.  Deland  and  Mrs.  Wharton  is  Mrs. 
Edward  Wharton.  These  ladies  are 
respectively  Margaret  Deland  and 
Edith  Wharton:  if  the  "Mrs.**  is  pre- 
fixed, it  should  be  to  the  names  of  their 
husbands,  otherwise  they  might  be 
divorcees.  There  are  certain  women 
writers  who  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
by  putting  on  their  title-pages  the 
descriptive  legends  Mrs.  Richmond 
Ritchie,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison. 

Mr.  Horace  Traubel  has  done  such 
admirable  work  in  his  books  on 
Whitman,  he  has  put  us  under  so  great 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  that  we  (I  speak 
for  others  than  myself)  hate  to  see  him 
making  feeble  and  foolish  efforts  to 
imitate  the  faults  of  the  god  of  his 
idolatry.  I  find  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  The  Conservator,  a  poem  by 
Mr.  Traubel   called  "A  Great  Light 


I  do  not  wait  to  see  where  others  go,  I  go 

on  my  own  account: 
I  go— in  the  crowd  if  the  crowd  goes,  alone 

if  the  crowd  holds  back : 
There  is  much  to  keep  me,  there  is  more 

to  send  me  on. 
Do  not  get  in  my  way,  do  not  attempt  to 

block  my  passage : 
I  must  go — for  life  or  death  must  go,  for 

love  or  hate : 
Out  of  my  way:  hands  off:  damn  you,  let 

go! 
I   do  not  say  farewell — I  say:      Till  to- 
morrow! 
A  great  light  was  passed  to  me. 

If  a  great  light  has  been  passed  to 
^  Mr.  Traubel,  I  wish  it  would  show 
him  a  number  of  things  that  he  does 
not  appear  to  see  now — one,  that  if 
Whitman  had  been  only  coarse  and 
eccentric  he  would  not  hold  the 
place  he  does  to-day  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  judicious. 

Mr.  Traubel  in  speaking  of  Jack 
London  admits  the  coarseness  of  that 
young  writer,  but  does  not  seem  to 
recognize  that  quality  in  his  own 
writings : 

Jack  is  our  most  considerable  story 
writer.  He  has  the  most  guts  combined 
with  the  most  head.  He  is  just  coarse 
enough,  and  he  is  very  coarse.  He  is  just 
fine  enough,  and  he  is  very  fine. 

The  antithesis  is  all  right  but  is 
Jack  London  ever  "very  fine"? 

I  find  this  Whitmanesque  bit  in 
a  recent  Conservator,  It  is  not  signed 
by  Mr.  Traubel  but  it  is  unmistakably 
his.     The  paragraphing  is  mine: 

Over  all  I  prevail : 

I,  too,  god  by  heritage,  recreating  the 
forever  recreated  stars. 

I,  too,  adding  more  gladness  to  the 
multiplied  gladness  of  time. 

I,  too,  pouring  out  of  my  limitless 
stores   limitless   streams   of  rejoicing. 

I,  too,  an  equal  maker  and  sustainer 
of  undoubted  life. 
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I,  too,  smiling  back  order  into  any  chaos. 

I,  too,  always  merry  and  rejuvenescent. 

I  who  am  so  glad  I  was  110171. 
at 

It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction 
that  I  read  that  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy- 
is  working  upon  the  third  and  final 
volume  of  his  poetic  drama  "The 
Dynasts."  To  my  mind,  if  there  ever 
was  a  misdirected  effort  it  is  that  of 
Mr.  Hardy  with  this  dramatic  poem. 
I  shall  rejoice  when  it  is  finished.  If 
Mr.  Hardy  will  write  poetry  let  him 
give  us  more  in  the  manner  of  his 
shorter  poems.  I  have  found  much 
pleasure  in  these,  and  in  one  printed 
some  weeks  ago  in  The  Fortnightly. 
It  is  called  "New  Year's  Eve"  and 
is  in  Mr.  Hardy's  most  pessimistic 
manner : 

"I  have  finished  another  year,"  said  God, 

"In  gray,  green,  white,  and  brown; 
I  have  strewn  the  leaf  upon  the  sod, 
Sealed  up  the  worm  within  the  clod. 
And  let  the  last  sun  down." 


"And  what  's  the  good  of  it?"  I  said, 

■■What  reasons  made  You  call 
From  formless  void  thisearth  I  tread. 
When  nine-and-ninety  can  be  read 

Why  nought  should  be  at  all? 

"Yea,  Sirejwhyshaped  You  us,  'who  in 

This  tabernacle  groan '  ? — 
If  ever  a  joy  be  found  herein. 
Such  joy  no  man  had  wished  to  win 

It  he  had  never  known ! " 

Then  He:  "My  labors  logicless 

You  may  explain;  not  1: 
Sense-sealed   I   have   wrought,  without 

That  I  evolved  a  Consciousness 
To  ask  for  reasons  why. 

"  Strange,  that  ephemeral  creatures  who 

By  my  own  ordering  are. 
Should  see  the  shortness  of  my  view. 
Use  ethic  tests  I  never  knew, 

Or  made  provision  fori" 

He  sank  to  raptness  as  of  yore. 

And  opening  New  Year's  Day 

Wove  it  by  rote  as  theretofore, 

And  went  on  working  evermore 

In  I'is  unweeting  way 

J* 

Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More  has  already 
four  volumes  of  Shelbume  Essays 
to  his  credit  and  he  will  have  many 
more  before  he  has  finished.  It  is 
Mr.  More's  intention  to  make  a  library 
of  these  essays,  which  will  virtually 
cover  the  history  of  English  literature 
from  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
name  Shelbume  he  takes  from  the 
village  of  Shelbume,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, near  which  village  he  lived 
for  a  year  in  a  deserted  farmhouse. 
When  I  first  knew  Mr.  More  he  was 
the  literary  editor  of  The  Independenl. 
Shortly  after,  he  became  literary  ed- 
itor of  The  Evening  Post,  and  now 
he  is  editor  of  The  Nation,  having  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Garrison  in  that  position. 

A  book  has  recently  appeared  in 
London  called  "A  Lodge  in  the  Wil- 
derness." That  clever  and  amusing 
writer,  "Arthur  Pendenys,"  confesses 
that  he  has  not  read  it,  but  says  that 
he  keeps  on  reading  the  title,  as  it 
seems  to  suit   a  mood   which  often 
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comes  over  him  and  over  very  many 
people.  Every  one,  he  says,  should 
have  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness: 

Half  the  writers  of  books  in  London 
would  be  doing  work  far  finer  if  they  woke 
up  each  morning  and  found  themselves 
twenty  miles*  from  a  railway  station.  I 
would  place  Mr.  Chesterton  on  Dartmoor 
and  put  a  good,  firm  kitchen  table  in 
front  of  him,  and  a  few  quires  of  foolscap 
paper.  I  would  then  leave  him  and  say  I 
would  return  in  three  months'  time  and 
undertake  to  publish  what  he  had  written 
upon  his  own  terms.  I  would  remove  the 
Poet-Laureate  from  the  garden  that  he 
loves  and,  for  a  change,  place  him  on  one 
of  the  uninhabited  Scilly  Isles  and  then 
leave  him,  and  return  in  a  week  to  see  how 
he  was  getting  on.  I  would  take  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells  and  point  out  to  him  that  he 
was  living  in  a  whirl  of  excitement  at 
Sandgate,  and  that  the  right  place  for 
him  was  a  nice  cosey  hut  on  the  Jungfrau, 
with  just  a  radiator  to  keep  him  warm. 

This  letter  was  written  by  Mr. 
Charles  Battell  Loomis  just  after 
his  return  from  abroad: 

**  September  Fifth  in  Torrtngpord 
The  Country  Favored  op  the  Lord 

*'Dear  Henry  Wallace: 

•  *  How  are  you  ?  And  how  *s  the  wife 
and  Wallace,  too?  Behold  in  me  a 
man  pumped  dry.  No  story  comes 
howe'er  I  try.  For  me  no  more  the 
days  of  ease,  when  I  could  write  what 
I  might  please  (and  pleased  indeed 
I  was  to  write),  but  now  I  *m  in  a 
sorry  plight.  I  sit  before  my  type 
machine  and  gaze  out  at  the  meadows 
green  and  wish  for  thoughts  that 
will  not  come.  My  muse,  my  darling 
muse  is  dumb. 

*'And  yet  such  times  I  Ve  known 
before  when  I  was  dry  for  *  evermore,* 
and  ere  a  week  had  passed  away  I  'd 
find  I  *d  something  still  to  say. 

'*This  summer  I  've  been  dam  pro- 
lific: I  wrote  at  pace  almost  terrific, 
and  if  too  long  the  engine  goes,  why, 
at  the  last,  a  hot  box  shows;  and 
then  the  journey  stops  in  haste,  and 
men  in   jumpers  come  with   waste. 

"What  corresponds  to  waste  with 


me?  a  moistened  handkerchief,  may 
be,  to  wrap  upon  my  fevered  brow. 

**  No  more  upon  this  strain  just  now. 

•*Next  week  we  leave  this  breeze- 
swept  place,  and  go  to  Fan  wood,  by 
God's  grace;  and  then  the  boys  go  off 
to  school,  to  study  hard  and  not  to 
fool — ^that  is,  I  hope  they  *11  feel  that 
way.  I  fooled  a  good  deal  in  my  day. 
But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

"And  now,  old  man,  how  do  you 
fare?  I  often  think  of  last  July  when  I 
came  down  and  pumped  you  dry.  I 
hope  to  pump  you  dry  again,  when 
I  come  down  and  you  *say  when.' 

"When  comes  the  book?  My  own  is 
out,  but  what 't  will  do  is  yet  in  doubt. 

"I  cannot  even  write  a  letter.  I  '11 
stop  until  I  'm  feeling  better. 

"Write  soon.  We  all  send  lots  of 
love.     (For  my  address  see  up  above.) 

"I  hope  this  finds  you  very  well. 
No  more  to-day  from  Yours, 

**  Battell." 

What  is  all  this  talk  about  local 
color?  A  good  deal  of  nonsense,  to 
my  mind.  Mrs.  Atherton,  scamper- 
ing off  to  Sitka,  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine, 
scurrying  to  the  Netherlands,  might 
have  spared  themselves  these  trips. 
The  search  for  local  color  may  be 
interesting,  but  there  are  numberless 
books  written  about  places  that  the 
authors  had  never  seen,  which  are 
quite  as  true  as  books  written  on 
the  spot.  Milton  did  not  have  to 
go  to  Paradise  to  get  local  color  for 
his  most  famous  poem,  nor  did  Dante 
go  to  the  other  place  for  notes  on 
the  "Inferno." 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  a 
biography  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  L.  God- 
kin,  the  founder  and  for  many  years 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Nation, 
and  later  still  the  editor  also  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  has  been 
completed  by  Mr.  Rollo  Ogden.  The 
work  will  be  in  two  volumes,  and  will 
be  based  largely  upon  material  not 
before  printed.  It  is  expected  to 
appear  during  the  present  month. 
Mr.  Ogden  is  Mr.  Godkin's  successor 
as  editor  of  the  Evening  Post. 
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The  memory  of  Felicia  Hemans  has 
been  perpetuated  in  Liverpool,  her 
birthplace,  St.  Asaph,  near  which  her 
married  life  was  spent,  and  in  Dub- 
lin, where  she  died,  but  London  has 
no  memorial  of  her,  beyond  a  bust 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Now, 
however,  the  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren of  the  popular  religious 
poetess  are  uniting  to  endow  a  cot 
in  her  memory  in  the  Royal  Water- 
loo Hospital  for  children  and  women. 
With  this  end  in  view  a  small 
volume  of  "Poems,"  written  by  her 


great-grandson,  Mr.  F,  W.  Tancred, 
is  being  published  by  Messrs.  Black- 
wood, the  firm  which  purchased  the 
copyright  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  works. 
The  sum  needed  is  £1000,  and  by 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
poems  a  nucleus  of  between  £200 
and  £300  is  anticipated.  Among 
the  patrons  of  the  project  are 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  the  Duch- 
ess of  Sutherland;  and  the  Hon- 
orary Treasurer  is  Miss  Edith 
Tancred,  29,  Westboume  Gardens, 
London.   W. 


PIERRE  LOTI  ON  THE  HAREM 

"  LES  D^SENCHANTfeES  " AS  SEEN  THROUGH  FRENCH  GLASSES 


By  H.  G.  DwiGHT 


OR  those  who  have 
no  specific  interest 
in   the   setting   of 
Pierre  Loti's  latest 
book  it  is  one  to 
take   or   to   leave 
according  as  they 
can  or  cannot  di- 
gest   Pierre    Loti.      And    there    are 
doubtless  many,  among  Anglo-Saxon 
readers  in  particular,  who  find  them- 
selves in  the  latter  case.     For  with 
plot    and    character    M.    Loti    is   as 
little     concerned     as     is     consistent 
with   a  plausible   evocation   of   fife. 
The  difference  between  Dj^nane  and 
Madame    Chrysanthfeme     is     one    of 
charshaf  and  kimono  rather   than  of 
any  such  searchings  into  human  im- 
pulse as  justify  the  caption  of  Bal- 
zac's novels.     What  Loti  is  concerned 
with  is  the  outward  picture  of  life — 
its  form,ils  color,  its  chiaroscuro — and 
in  his  hands  the  "Com^die  Humaine" 
would  have  been  a  "  Com^die  Paris- 
ienne."     To  avoid,  however,  that  cun- 
ning pitfall   of  criticism  which  is  to 
declare   that  one  writer  is  not  like 
another,  let  us  hasten  to  record  our 
conviction  that  no  canon,  human  or 
divine,   can  prevent   the  picture   of 
life  from  being  as  suggestive  as  any 


other  manifestation  of  that  compli- 
cated affair.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
places,  of  appearances,  as  distinct 
as  any  spirit  darker  or  more  human. 
and  in  these  latter  days  only  Lafcadio 
Heam  and  Gabriele  D'Annuncio  have 
evoked  it  so  successfully  as  Pierre 
Loti.  Books  like  "Le  D&ert"  and 
"Les  Derniers  Jours  de  P6kin"  re- 
create for  us  a  soul  of  poetry  and 
mystery  and  tragedy  in  natural  things 
which  is  hardlyless  than  psychological. 
So  the  subtitle  of  the  present  book. 
"Roman  des  Harems  Turcs  Contem- 
porains,"  and  the  sobriquet  of  an 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  which  the 
mildest  novel  with  a  purpose  is  sure 
to  gain  among  us,  fails  to  stir  the 
critic  with  a  sense  that  he  is  to  be 
treated  to  a  final  solution  of  pressing 
problems.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  M. 
Loti  conspicuously  fails  to  present 
the  case  of  the  contemporary  harem 
in  its  most  telling  light.  He  has 
undoubtedly  seized  upon  a  situation 
of  great  suggest iveness  with  regard  to 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
and  are  yet  to  take  place  in  Turkey. 
But  in  choosing  his  personages  from 
a  circle  so  small  and  so  unrepresent- 
ative as  the  court  circle  of  Constanti- 
nople he  deprives  his  book   of    the 
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more  general  significance  it  might 
have  had.  While  the  European  gov- 
erness is  by  no  means  a  rare  figure  in 
the  great  konaks  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  while  there  may  be  harems 
in  which  Nietzsche  is  read — the 
reviewer  himself  has  heard  of  one, — 
Dj^nane  and  her  cousins  are  not 
typical  even  of  the  society  to  which 
M.  Loti's  position  gave  him  access. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  regard  them 
as  such  when  the  great  ladies  of  Paris 
and  New  York  take  to  reading  a 
chapter  of  **  Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 
before  breakfast.  And  although  one 
can  well  believe  that  the  Turkish 
lady  would  welcome  a  greater  degree 
of  liberty,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  she 
finds  the  marriage  of  convenience  so 
uniformly  fatal  as  M.  Loti  might  seem 
to  argue. 

For  the  rest,  the  book  evinces  far 
more  intimacy  with  its  background 
than  such  books  usually  do.  Names, 
places,  customs,  and  even  words  are 
reported  with  a  fidelity  that  proves 
how  extensive  must  have  been  the 
author's  opportunities  for  study.  As 
an  example  of  M.  Loti's  particular 
genre,  however,  one  has  some  doubt  as 
to  the  degree  to  which  the  book  would 
evoke  Constantinople  for  a  western 
reader.  Having  used  the  same  setting 
before,  and  having  in  mind  perhaps 
the  goldsmith's  work  of  Th^ophile 
Gautier,  he  may  well  have  chosen  to 
avoid  emphasis  on  that  score.  But, 
with  all  due  respect  to  certain  great 
names,  Constantinople  is  as  yet,  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  such  virgin 
soil  that  one  regrets  the  omission 
of  a  writer  with  M.  Loti's  special 
talents  and  opportunities  to  make 
more  of  his  chances.  One  regrets, 
too,  what  seems  to  a  less  romantic 
lover  of  Constantinople  the  too  ro- 
mantic glamor  of  his  descriptions. 
Under  the  delicate  patina  of  his  prose 
the  rude  old  city  is  sometimes  hardly 
to  be  recognized.  In  the  strangeness 
of  its  contrasts,  in  the  very  garish- 
ness  and  squalidity  of  it  which  are 
never  very  far  to  seek,  there  is 
artistic  material  of  a  high  order  of 
significance. 

All   art  is  so  much   a  matter  of 


choice  that  the  critic's  complaint 
can  only  suggest  the  eternal  question 
of  taste.  Well,  in  M.  Loti's  so  general 
choice  of  the  softer  aspects  of  his 
subject,  as  in  his  sensitiveness  toward 
the  feminine  which  we  smug  Anglo- 
Saxons  look  upon  as  peculiarly  Gallic 
and  decadent,  it  strikes  the  present 
reviewer  that  his  author's  taste  runs 
somewhat  excessively,  for  once,  to  the 
sentimental.  There  are  also  other 
respects  in  which  it  strikes  him  that 
M.  Loti's  taste  is  occasionally  at 
fault.  That  gentleman  makes,  for 
instance,  a  little  preface  in  order  to 
disclaim  any  reality  for  the  persons 
or  incidents  of  his  novel.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  regard  such  a  preface 
otherwise  than  as  a  distinct  hint  that 
his  novel  is  as  true  to  life  as  he  could 
make  it.  For  the  hero  is  a  man  of 
letters  who  has  written  an  earlier 
Constantinople  novel,  the  plot  of 
which  suggests  that  of  **  Avizad^," 
while  Andr^  Lh^ry  discusses  with 
his  three  friends  a  new  novel  to  be 
called  "Les  D^senchant^es."  More- 
over, it  is  of  the  essence  of  a 
talent  like  M.  Loti's,  of  which  the 
inventive  faculty  is  a  negligible  ele- 
ment, to  be  autobiographical, — ^which 
is  no  discredit  in  the  world.  One's 
own  story  is  as  good  as  anybody 
else's,  provided  one  is  quite  frank 
about  it,  or  detaches  from  it  the 
purely  personal  element.  But  when 
one  finds  it  impossible  to  quite 
do  either,  like  D'Annunzio  in  **Fu6- 
co"  and  Loti  in  **D^senchant^es," 
the  reader  will  be  likely  to  find  a 
quality  of  vanity  for  which  Pepys  and 
Montaigne  have  no  prototype.  The 
death  of  Dj^nane  is  less  touching 
when  Andrd  Lhdry  wears  so  much  the 
siir  of  the  homme  fatal  of  the  thirties, 
and  when  so  many  indications  point 
to  his  identity  with  the  author. 

While  we  may  accept  in  general  the 
author's  recommendation  with  regard 
to  the  impossibility  of  identifying  his 
originals,  the  recommendation  is  to 
be  accepted  only  in  the  sense  that 
the  actual  persons  did  not  find  the 
novelist's  acquaintance  so  fatal  as  did 
the  three  young  cousins  that  of  Andr^ 
Lh^ry.     Indeed,  there   are   those  in 
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Constantinople  who  think  that  M. 
Loti  might  have  taken  a  little  more 
pains  to  disguise  his  facts.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  introduced 
there  to  a  high  Turkish  official,  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  then  in  office, 
who  happens  to  be  one  of  the  few 
admirable  examples  of  the  Euro- 
peanized  Moslem.  This  gentleman's 
household  is  the  one  described  in 
**LesD^senchant6es,"  with  the  differ- 
ence that  the  three  young  ladies  were 
sisters  and  that  M.  Loti's  acquaint- 
ance with  them  was  attended  by  none 
of  the  difficulties  which  give  the 
traditional  touch  of  romance  to  the 
book.  The  Minister  was  only  too 
delighted,  on  the  contrary,  to  allow  his 
daughters  to  meet  so  distinguished 
a  man  of  letters.  Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  so  uncommon  as  M.  Loti 
would  apparently  have  us  believe, 
particularly  as  between  persons  of 
rank  and  foreigners,  for  such  ac- 
quaintances  to   be   formed. 

Through  the  family  in  question — 
which  could  almost  be  identified  by 
the  mere  description  of  their  yali 
on  the  Bosphorus — M.  Loti  made 
the  acquaintance  of  two  other  young 
ladies  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  European  manner.  From  one  of 
these  he  obtained  the  name  of  his 
heroine,  Dj6nane.  The  other  may 
well  have  had  for  him  a  good  deal 
of  suggestiveness  as  a  type.  The 
daughter  of  an  official  in  the  foreign 
service  and  of  a  woman  of  another 
race,  she  was  born  in  Malaysia  and 
educated  in  England.  It  may  there- 
fore be  imagined  how  irksome  to  her 
must  have  been  the  confinement  of 
a  Turkish  woman  when,  after  her 
father's  death,  she  was  obliged  to 
settle  in  Constantinople.  In  her  case, 
however,  as  in  that  of  her  friends,  M. 
Loti's  interviews  were  attended  by  no 
such  terrors  as  beset  the  rendezvous 
of  Andrd  Lh^ry  and  his  veiled  phan- 
toms. As  a  matter  of  fact  there  took 
place  a  great  number  of  meetings, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  provide  and 
talk  over  material  for  **Les  D^sen- 
chant6es."  But,  unfortunately,  the 
novelist  and  his  fair  collaborators 
differed  in  their  understanding  of  the 


terms  of  their  collaboration.  For 
the  real  Djdnane  and  her  English- 
speaking  friend  were  so  deeply  dis- 
enchanted by  M.  Loti's  failure  to 
forward  them  a  share  of  his  royalties 
that  there  has  been  talk  of  a  lawsuit. 
Of  the  other  young  women,  the 
Minister's  daughters,  a  still  more 
surprising  sequel  is  to  be  related. 
Rumor  has  it  in  Constantinople  that 
the  two  elder  bought  the  passports 
of  two  travelling  French  ladies  and 
escaped  to  Paris  to  interview  M. 
Loti  in  person.  If  this  tale, be  true — 
and  such  an  incident,  in  so  exalted 
a  rank  of  society  would  be  severely 
hushed  up  in  that  city  of  silence — one 
is  free  to  wonder  whether  M.  Loti 
might  not  find  in  it  material  for  a 
Constantinople  story  quite  as  inter- 
esting as  his  others. 

Altogether  the  reviewer  does  not 
find  **Les  D^senchant^es "  very  sig- 
nificant either  as  a  social  document  or 
as  a  work  of  art.  It  is  perhaps  the  fate 
of  a  talent  like  M.  Loti's  (expressing 
as  it  does  the  modern  restlessness 
for  other  suns,  which  gains  in  sensi- 
tiveness what  it  loses  in  intensity)  to 
be  successful  only  when  dealing  with 
new  impressions.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the 
art  which,  for  us  of  the  west,  can 
make  an  Oriental  story  anything  more 
than  an  affair  of  fans  and  teacups. 
And  a  lover  of  the  east  cannot  help 
feeling  grateful  to  M.  Loti  for  having 
expressed  again  something  of  that 
mysterious  charm  which  he,  among 
a  very  few,  has  felt  so  deeply.  It 
is  so  much  the  fashion  to  pass  off 
the  nearer  east,  in  particular,  with 
a  patronizing  quotation  from  Mr. 
Gladstone,  that  the  reviewer  would 
find  hospitality  for  **Les  D^senchan- 
t^es"  if  only  for  its  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  Turks.  And  he 
heartily  echoes  these  words  of  a  nov- 
elist who  knows  them  far  better  than 
Mr.  Gladstone  ever  did  or  could: 

Oh!  pmssent  Allah  et  le  Khalife  pro- 
t^ger  et  isoler  longtemps  le  peuple  turc. 
religieux  et  songeur,  loyal  et  bon.  Tun 
des  plus  nobles  de  ce  monde,  et  capable 
d'^nergies  terribles,  d'h^roismes  sublimes 
sur  les  champs  de  bataille,  si  la  terre  natale 
est  en  cause,  ou  si  c'est  1' I  slam  et  la  foi  I 


GILBERT,  SULLIVAN,  AND  THE  BOYS'  CLUB 

By  Melville  Henry  Cane 


OMEWHEREinthe 
Bible  or  a  kindred 
obsolescent  work 
occur  the  words, 
*  *  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes."  The 
text  is  singularly 
applicable  to  the 
case  of  twentieth-century  musical 
comedy.  The  grown-ups  who  listen 
to  the  vapidity  and  colorless  scores 
of  the  latter-day  English  gayety  im- 
portations or  the  continual  rehash  of 
Tenderloin  humor  and  metallic  rag- 
time may  with  good  purpose  turn  to 
the  annual  comic-opera  offerings  of 
The  Boys'  Club  over  at  East  Tenth 
Street  and  Tompkins  Square,  in 
"little  old  New  York."  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  standing  the  test  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  mangling  by  ama- 
teurs, have  gained  new  life  and  vigor 
as  interpreted  b}'  these  school- children 
of  foreign  parentage,  barely  in  their 
teens.  They  are  already  picking  up 
the  tunes  for  **The  Gondoliers," 
next  year's  show,  and  the  seventh  of 
a  series  that  has  included  **  Trial  by 
Jury,"  **The  Pirates  of  Penzance," 
*  *  Pinafore, "  "  Patience, "  "  lolanthe, ' ' 
and  "The  Mikado." 

It  may  be  well  right  here,  before 
discussing  the  topic  of  educational 
entertainment — ^with  the  emphasis 
on  the  entertainment — ^to  sketch 
rapidly  and  generally  the  scheme  of 
The  Boys'  Club  itself.  A  negative 
definition,  that  of  Francis  H.  Tabor, 
its  superintendent,  will  probably  be 
the  best  method  of  enlightenment. 
"It  is  not  a  mongrel,  with  a  school 
for  father,  a  church  for  mother,  and 
fads  and  fancies  for  ancestors  and 
relatives."  It  is  simply  a  club,  just 
like  any  that  you  or  yoiu*  brother 
may   belong   to    farther   up-town, — 


without  the  gambling  or  the  drinking. 
And  as  this  club  is  more  or  less  of  a 
model  in  social  democracy,  there  are 
a  few  more  differences  which  weigh 
in  favor  of  No.  i6i  Avenue  A.  Creed 
is  utterly  eliminated.  When  a  candi- 
date applies  for  admittance,  the  age 
limits  being  respectively  eight  and 
eighty  years,  the  committee  asks  no 
questions  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
family  tree,  the  financial  qualifications 
of  the  applicant,  or  his  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  It  simply 
requests  his  name  and  address  as  a 
means  of  communication — ^in  case 
some  one  should  know  of  a  good  job 
for  a  boy,  or  need  him  for  a  game  of 
basket-ball  or  to  take  part  in  a 
rehearsal. 

The  Boys'  Club  is  now  in  its 
thirty-first  year,  having  been  founded 
during  the  Centennial  year  by  some 
fellows  at  Yale  and  Harvard  and 
other  colleges  who  wanted  to  share 
the  secret  of  a  wholesome  enjoyment 
of  life.  The  history  of  those  three 
decades  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  story  of  the  ups  and  downs 
of  similar  organizations.  There  were 
periods  of  doubt  but  never  of  despair, 
of  triumph  in  the  face  of  defeat, 
and  finally  there  was  the  realization 
of  an  established  and  successful  in- 
stitution, frequented  and  supported 
by  the  sons  of  the  fathers.  In  the 
year  1898  Francis  H.  Tabor,  form- 
erly of  Cambridge  University,  Eng- 
land, and  a  special  investigator  of 
the  genus  boy,  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  this  club  movement;  he 
accepted  the  call  and  has  ever  since 
directed  its  fortunes. 

When  Mr.  Tabor  arrived  on  the 
scene  he  carried  with  him  a  number 
of  English  lares  and  penates,  among 
which  were  the  games  of  Association 
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foot-ball  and  cricket,  the  librettos  of 

W.  S.  Gilbert,  and  the  music  of  the 
late  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  Last  year 
a  team,  which  drew  its  membership 
from  the  neighborhood  families  of 
Russian  Jews,  German  Lutherans,  and 


young  America  out  of  the  stale-beer 
dives  and  low  music-halls  of  the 
Bowery  and  its  muddy  tributaries, 
is  perhaps  the  chief  subject  of  con- 
cern among  all  settlement  workers 
on  the  East  Side  to-day,  and  many 


From  »  photograph  by  The  Boyt^  Caiu 


"mikado"  tableau 


Irish  and  Itahan  Roman  Catholics, 
stormed  the  Scotch- Presbyterian 
stronghold  known  as  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  won  a  victory  at  British 
"Soccer."  Another  squad  of  the 
same  heterogeneous  material  took 
advantage  of  an  in\-itation  from  the 
distinguished  Merion  Cricket  Club 
at  Philadelphia,  to  drub  its  crack  team 
decisively,  at  its  own  game.  These 
are  not  extraordinary  examples  of  the 
way  the  boys  take  hold. 

One  of  the  gra\'e  problems  to  be 
faced  when  working  among  young 
people  in  an  over- populated  district 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  for 
entertainment.  This  phrase  is  meant 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  ramifications. 
To  provide  diversion  which  shall  keep 


and  devious  are  the  ways  by  which 
the  subject  is  approached.  Some 
attack  it  armed  in  the  full  panoply  of 
righteous  and  religious  fer\-or;  others 
treat  it  as  a  problem  to  be  solved  by 
a  strictly  educational  process.  The 
authorities  at  The  Boys'  Club  made 
and  are  still  making  their  appeal 
in  a  far  more  direct  manner — the 
substitution  of  good  entertainment 
for  bad,  and  the  retention  of  enter- 
tainment which  shall  continue  to 
entertain. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Tabor  in 
particular  was  directed  to  the  per- 
formances, so-called,  which  were 
being  held  at  The  Boys'  Club  when 
he  first  took  charge.  He  describes 
them    as    involving    a    modicum    of 
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talent  and  a  maximum  of  cheek. 
The  performers  adopted  free  and 
easy  methods,  imitating  with  par- 
ticular unction  the  horse-play  of  the 
low-variety  comedians  in  the  neigh- 


the  age  of  the  members  varying  from 
ten  to  fourteen  years.  The  entering 
wedge  was  "Trial  by  Jury,"  which 
is  generally  played  as  a  curtain-raiser. 
It  achieved  what  the  critics  call   a 
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borhood.  The  jokes  were  cheap  and 
often  vulgar,  and  the  singing  was  of 
the  crudest.  It  was  a  nondescript 
combination  of  minstrelsy  and  vaude- 
ville upon  which  little  or  no  effort 
was  spent.  The  players  were  their 
natural  selves,  only  more  so,  and 
the  effect  of  their  entertainments 
upon  both  themselves  and  their 
audience    was    hardly    inspiring. 

Then  Mr.  Tabor  remembered  the 
traditions  of  D'Oyley  Carte  and  the 
musico-satiric  triumphs  of  the  London 
Savoy  Theatre  in  the  eighties.  In 
the  winter  of  1899-1900,  the  work 
was  started  of  killing  a  taste  for  the 
slap-stick  and  the  one-finger  com- 
posers, and  of  developing  instead  a 
fondness  for  Gilberi;ian  patter  and 
the  delightful  melodies  of  the  author 
of  "The  Lost  Chord." 

The  Junior  Singir^  Club  was  formed. 


succis  d'estime  when  they  feel  chari- 
tably inclined  to  a  piece  that  the 
audience  should  have  liked  better. 
However,  the  boys  stuck  gamely  to 
their  colors,  and  the  audience,  though 
rather  small  and  impatient,  sat  through 
the  performance  Viith  Spartan  indif- 
ference to  pain.  That  in  itself  was  a 
proud  achievement,  and  completely 
warranted  a  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment the  following  ^^'inter.  Then  they 
played  "Pinafore,"  the  following  year 
"The  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  and  in 
time  they  even  put  on  "Patience." 

Now  to  give  a  respectable  per- 
formance of  "Patience"  is  no  mean 
undertaking,  even  for  actors  and 
singers  who  are  paid  to  amuse.  In 
certain  respects  this  is  the  most 
literary  and  artistic  of  the  librettos 
of  Mr.  Gilbert,  but  it  is  caviare  even 
to  the  particular  as  well  as  to  the 
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general.     "Patience"  was  written  in  It  is  quite  easy  of  belief  that  even 

the  heat  and   at  the  height  of  the  when    Lady    Jane    finally    mastered 

sesthetic  movement  of  which  the  sun-  this    specimen    of    Queen    Victoria's 

flowered  Oscar  Wilde  was  a  conspicu-  English,  he  did  not  quite  know  what 
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ous  exemplar.  It  portrays  a  fleeting 
phase  of  jesthetic  extravagance  which 
IS  largely  lost  on  a  twentieth- century 
audience.  Most  impresarios  would 
have  placed  "Patience  "  on  the  shelf, 
or,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  would  have  her. 
"on  a  mantelpiece."  The  theatrical 
manager  of  The  Boys'  Club  was  made 
of  sterner  stuff,  however,  and  the 
results  justified  his  hardihood. 

Early  in  the  autumn  the  tortures 
of  rehearsing  were  inaugurated.  A 
call  for  candidates  received  a  hearty 
response.  The  club  was  organized 
into  a  primary  class  in  blackboard 
study.  The  work  was  painful.  It 
does  not  require  an  over-elastic 
imagination,  for  instance,  to  picture 
the  lingual  throes  of  a  twelve- year- old 
male  Lady  Jane  in  uttering  this 
choice  morsel  of  Latinity: 

"There  is  a  transcendentality  of 
delirium — an  acute  accentuation  of 
supremest  ecstasy — which  the  earthy 
might  easily  mistake  for  indigestion. 
But  it  is  «<i(  indigestion — it  is  .esthetic 
transfiguration.'' 


he  was  talking  about.     And  yet  pluck 

told;  Lady  Jane  tackled  the  problem 
as  if  it  were  a  pigs- in-c lover  puzzle, 
and  if  it  failed  to  make  an  intellectual 
appeal,  it  nevertheless  gave  the 
tackier  a  kind  of  masticatory  satis- 
faction that  was  not  in  vain.  It  was 
like  Pooh  Bah's  condescension  in 
saying  "  How  d'  ye  do"  to  the  little 
maids  from  school^ — a  useful  discipline. 

Mechanical  though  the  incessant 
drill  may  have  been,  the  boys  never- 
theless had  a  good  time  at  the  game. 
They  actually  grew  to  like  to  come 
to  rehearsal:  familiarity  with  the 
lines  in  time  bred  a  half-hearted  sort 
of  affection  for  them;  at  any  rate 
they  were  not  attacked  as  enemies. 
Then,  too,  the  actors  enjoyed  the 
comradery  of  it.  They  were  more  or 
less  tickled  with  the  feeling  of  being 
a  chorus,  for  example,  all  trying  to 
say  and  sing  and  do  the  same  things 
in  concert.  It  was  simply  another 
form  of  team-work — and  they  enjoyed 
team-work. 

As  the  rehearsals   progressed,   al- 
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though  they  grew  more  numerous  and 
in  a  way  more  arduous,  tney  were  also 
more  interesting.  The  crudities  were 
being  obliterated,  and  the  thing  gradu- 
ally assumed  a  shape,  became  a 
dramatic  whole.  The  boys  began  to 
see  more  sense  in  what  they  were 
doing.  Constantly  growing,  likewise, 
was  their  proficiency  in  the  musical 
part.  The  tunes  were  not  "stunty" 
syncopations,  but  they  were  pretty 
and  "whistlable,"  and  therefore  they 
found  favor  with  the  little  New  York 
boys.  For  though  the  individual 
might  have  been  a  Roosian,  a  French, 
a  Turk,  or  Proosian,  he  became 
A-mer-i-can  as  soon  as  he  was  asked 
to  carry  a  melody.  So,  they  took 
to  the  music  of  Sir  Arthur  as  though 
their  favorite  river  were  the  Thames 
and  not  the  East. 

In  time  the  solo  parts  were  as- 
signed. Competition  waxed  keen  but 
sportsmanlike  withal.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  boy  was  dethroned  from  a 
star  rflle  within  a  few  days  of  the 
public  performance.  He  felt  sore, 
of  course;  it  isn't  over-pleasant  to 
find  some  one  else  installed  in  the 
shoes  you  have  just  nicely  broken  in. 
But  the  boy  took  his  medicine  Hke 
a  man,  retired  to  the  ranks  of  the 
privates,  and  when  the  great  day 
came  was  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
efficient  member  of  the  chorus. 

When  "Patience"  was  performed 
it  made  more  than  a  success  of 
esteem.  The  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, forgetting  the  doubtful  enter- 
tainment derived  from  "Trial  by 
Jury."  and  remembering  rather 
"Pinafore"  and  "The  Pirates  of 
Penzance,"  were  all  in  their  seats 
when  the  curtain  rose.  They  still 
admired  with  a  sort  of  wonder  verging 
on  bewilderment.  The  performers, 
too,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say,  felt  a  bit 
like   the  man   in   Calverley's   f  oem ; 

"Was  I  haply  the  lady'a  suitor. 
Or  her  unde  ?     1  can't  make  out. 
Ask  your  Rovemess,  dears,  or  tutor. 
For  myself,  I  'm  in  hopeless  doubt 
As  to  why  we  were  there,  who  on  earth 

we  were, 
Or  what  this  is  all  about." 


They  still  feel  that  way,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  the  present  day. 
Pooh  Bah,  in  the  1906  performance 
of  "The  Mikado,"  had  the  tussle  one 


might  expect  a  boy  of  thirteen   to 
have  with  a  speech  like  this: 

"I  am  in  point  of  fact  a  particu- 
larly haughty  and  exclusive  person, 
of  pre-Adamite  ancestral  descent. 
You  will  understand  this"  (Pooh  Bah 
distinctly  did  not  understand)  "  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  can  trace  my  ancestry 
back  to  a  protoplasnial  primordial 
atomic  globule.  Consequently  my 
family  pride  is  something  incon- 
ceivable. I  can't  help  it.  I  was 
bom  sneering.  But  1  struggle  hard 
to  overcome  this  defect.  I  mortify 
my  pride  continually.  When  all  the 
great  officers  of  State  resigned  in  a 
body,  because  they  were  too  proud  to 
serve  under  an  ex-tailor,  did  I  not 
unhesitatingly  accept  all  their  posts 
at  once?" 
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Yet  Pooh  Bah  emerged  victorious. 
But  that 's  another  story.  "  Patience" 
"made  good."  The  mothers  and 
fathers  flocked  to  the  auditorium, 
their  eyes  shining  with  deHght  over 
the  unsuspected  histrionic  powers 
of  Patsy  and  Otto  and  Ikey.  That 
settled  once  f(ir  all  the  question  of 
whether  the  movement  was  or  was 
not  a  ."go."  It  was  no  longer  an 
experiment  but  a  fixture,  "lo- 
lanthe "  and  "The  Mikado,"  the 
plays  which  followed  in  successive 
winters,  have  drawn  constantly  grow- 
ing and  more  appreciative  audiences. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the 

way  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  shows 

take  hold  of  the  Tompkins  Square 

community,   adult  or  infant,  is  the 

fact    that    the    jokes    and    tunes    are 

remembered  and  repeated  and  whistled 

long  after  ordinary  jokes  and  tunes 

have    been    forgotten.     This    is    no 

.mean  educational  achievement.      To 

-make    two    words    of    Gilbert    grow 

^  where  one  of  Faddenese  thrived  be- 

..fore   may   well   be  counted  a  proud 

accomplishment. 

Strephon,  in  "lolanthe"  says: 

"  I  stood  in  court,  and  there  I  sang 
him  songs  of  Arcadee,  with  flageolet 
accompaniment — in  vain.  At  first 
he  seemed  amused,  so  did  the  Bar: 
but  quickly  wearying  of  my  song 
and  pipe,  bade  me  get  out.  A  servile 
usher,  then,  in  crumpled  bands  and 
rusty  bombazine,  led  me,  still  singing, 
into  Chancery  Lane.  I  'II  go  no  more! 
I  '11  marry  her  to-day  and  brave  the 
upshot,  be  it  what  it  may ! " 

Now  nobody  hopes  that  the  youth 
of  the  East  Side  will  adopt  this  style 
of  narrative  on  working  days  or  even 
on  half-holidays.  Nor  are  they  ex- 
pected to  recognize  that  this  kind 
of  writing  is  a  parody  of  the  senti- 
mental. It  is  sufficient  if  they  re- 
ceive it  into  their  systems  by  some 
process  of  subconscious  absorption ; 
it  is  sufficient  if  they  feel  the  way 
Alice  felt  after  reading  "Jabber- 
wocky." 

"Somehow  it  seems  to  fill  my  head 
with  ideas,"  she  mused,  bewildered, 
"only  I  don't  exactly  know  what 
they    are." 


The  point  to  be  remembered 
throughout  is  that  these  boys  are 
not  different  from  other  boys,  except 
that  they  have  had  the  advantage  of 
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adversity.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  these  boys  will  be  boys; 
in  fact  they  sometimes  refuse  to  be 
girls,  hereby  differing  from  the  un- 
dergraduates who  take  pleasure  in 
dressing  up  in  their  sisters'  clothes  in 
college  dramatics.  The  twenty  love- 
sick maidens  in  "Patience"  were  not 
only  love-sick,  but  maidens  against 
their  will. 

The  boys,  however,  possess  one 
distinctly  feminine  characteristic — 
the  desire  for  finery.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  incentive  to  take  part  in  the 
comic  operas  is  the  realization  that 
they  will  be  able  to  appear  in  costume 
before  their  friends  and  relatives. 
This  feeling  sometimes  produces  amus- 
ing consequences.   The  Bo'sun  and  the 
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Bo'sun'smate  in  "  Pinafore"  were  each 
supplied  with  3  whistle.  The  whistle 
had  about  as  much  to  do  with  the 
case  as  the   flowers   that   bloom  in 


rom  a  pholognph  by  Tht  Boyi'  Camera  Oub 


the  spring.  It  was  tucked  away  in 
the  blouse  throughout  the  entire  per- 
formance. One  night,  however,  the 
Bo'sun  was  horrified  to  discover  that 
he  had  lost  his  whistle.  He  demanded 
a  new  whistle.  He  was  politely  in- 
formed that  there  was  no  other  whistle 
in  the  building,  and  that  at  best  it  was 
a  useless  adornment.  He  protested, 
however,  that  his  rank  was  not 
adequately  indicated  without  one, 
and  refused  to  be  pacified  until  he 
had  obtained  the  whistle  of  his  mate. 
On  another  occasion,  in  rehearsing 
for  "The  Mikado,"  Pooh  Bah  desired 
to  add  a  sword  to  his  uniform.  He 
was  told  tactfully  and  amiably  that, 
although  he  might  be  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Groom  of  the  Backstairs, 
Archbishop  of  Titipu.and  Lord  Mayor, 
among  other  functionaries,  there  was 
nothing  in  his  roanifold  personality 


which  required  a  martial  accoutre- 
ment. And  it  was  only  after  the 
exercise  of  overpowering  argument 
that  he  finally  admitted  the  fallacy 
of  his  contention. 

This  appetite  for  splendor  and 
display,  as  a  rule,  is  well  satisfied. 
The  shows  are  mounted  with  all  the 
corroborative  detail  necessary  to  give 
artistic  verisimilitude  to  what  might 
be  a  bald  and  unconvincing  narrative. 
Mr.  Tabor  paints  all  the  scenery  him- 
self and  designs  the  costumes.  The 
traditional  properties  are  all  supplied, 
together  with  the  traditional  "busi- 
ness" created  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  by  Rosina  Brandram,  George 
Grossmith,  and  others.  The  Royal 
Umbrella  who  shades  the  Mikado  was 
this  year  a  four- year- old  barely  able 
to  toddle. 

The  number  of  annual  performances 
has  steadily  increased  until  six  presen- 
tations of  "The  Mikado"  were  given. 
The  public  dress-rehearsal  is  for  mem- 
bers of  The  Boys'  Club  only.  The 
price  of  a  seat  is  only  five  cents. 
Other  performances  at  Avenue  A 
are  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parents  and  the  neighborhood  gener- 
ally. Tickets  are  never  higher  than 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 

Last  year,  however,  the  innovation 
was  attempted  of  invading  the  en- 
emy's country  by  giving  two  per- 
formances at  Berkeley  Lyceum  at 
two  dollars  and  a  half  an  orchestra 
chair.  Over  five  thousand  dollars, 
realized  therefrom,  have  been  turned 
into  the  treasury  of  The  Boys'  Club. 
The  laudable  desire  to  uplift  the 
unfortunate  rich  has  met  with  so 
hearty  a  response  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  missionary  movement  will 
be  continued  in  1907,  1908.  and  1909 
with  "The  Gondoliers,"  "The  Yeo- 
man of  the  Guard,"  and  "The  Sor- 
cerer." In  time  it  is  hoped  that  these 
hardened  and  corrupt  theatre-goers 
will  be  cured  of  their  folly,  and  will  no 
longer  follow  the  strange  gods  of 
Yankee  Doodle  nasal  slang  and  of 
vulgarity  that  is  not  fun. 

"Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes,"  to 
return  to  the  text. 


THE  TWO  TOLSTOYS 

By  Benjamin  De  Casseres 


pHE  world  will  re- 
member two  Count 
Tolstoys.  One  was 
a  great  artist;  he 
died  many  years 
ago.  The  other 
y  is  a  befuddled 
prophet ;  he  still 
lives.  The  artist  stuck  his  pen  into 
the  quivering  heart  of  mankind,  and 
wrote.  The  passion-spent  renunciant 
of  the  same  name  sticks  his  tongue 
into  his  cheek,  and  pronounces  the 
other  Tolstoy  a  fraud. 

In  a  penitential  mood  the  later 
Tolstoy  wrote  a  book  called  "What 
is  Art?"  wherein  he  laid  down  the 
amazing  doctrine  that  unless  a  work 
of  art  appealed  to  a  peasant  it  was 
not  art.  Beethoven  and  Wagner  and 
Shelley  were  decried  as  sensualists. 
They  had  loved  beauty  and  appealed 
to  sex;  therefore  their  art  was  evil. 
Tolstoy  put  his  own  works  on  his 
"Index" — and  his  palsied  soul  took 
to  creating  Christian  parables  for 
bloodless  people. 

He  tossed  the  bayleaf  into  the 
mud  and  sprinkled  ashes  on  his  head. 
He  forsook  the  verdant  slopes  of 
Olympus  and  went  to  sit  on  a  dung- 
hill. Then  he  sent  for  a  photographer. 
Not  that  Tolstoy  is  not  sincere.  He 
is,  in  fact,  the  sincerest  man  in  the 
world  to-day;  his  is  the  sincerity 
of  fanaticism;  the  sincerity  of  the 
propagandist  who  has  become  so 
enslaved  by  a  single  idea  that  only 
one  lobe  of  the  brain  works ;  the  dan- 
gerous sincerity  of  a  man  without 
that  healthy  world-perspective  which 
we  call  a  sense  of  humor. 

Putting  aside   his  absurd  theories 

ot  art,  his  pseudo- philosophic  system, 

his    enforced    renunciation,    Tolstoy 

still  remains  a  wonderful  man.     He 
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is  as  significant  as  Life  itself.  Nature 
hewed  him  out  of  her  depths.  She 
made  him  the  slave  of  every  vice  and 
put  in  him  the  aspiration  for  everj- 
\-irtue.  He  is  Goethe's  Faust  come 
to  Hfe — had  he  only  Goethe's  serene 
wisdom!  In  that  wonderful  book 
"My  Confession"  Tolstoy  has  given 
us  the  record  of  a  soul's  torture  in 
hell.  He  has  been  gambler,  drunkard, 
murdered,  and  lecher.  These  things 
in  themselves  and  by  themselves  are 
nothing.  Many  have  committed  all 
the  sins  and  smiled.  But  put  in  one 
half  of  a  man's  brain  the  consciousness 
of  having  committed  all  transgres- 
sions, and  into  the  other  half  a  flam- 
ing idealism,  a  gnawing  night  and  day 
for  release,  and  we  have  as  a  result 
the  most  august  thing  in  the  world: 
a  human  soul  battling  for  its  life. 
Tolstoy  has  been  lashed,  like  Orestes, 
by  the  giant  whips  of  the  Furies,  and 
look  closely  in  his  hair  and  you  will 
see  serpents  twined  there. 

A  life  lived  to  the  full,  such  as  his, 
a  life  that  has  taken  up  and  made  its 
own  all  those  magnificent,  glittering 
sins,  a  life  that  has  drained  the 
bitter  cup  of  Destiny  to  its  filthy 
lees,  that  has  not  only  seen  all  the 
evi!  under  the  sun,  but  which  has 
been  that  evil — ^what  else  can  it  give 
the  world  but  great  art? 

Into  his  novels  and  plays  he  has 
distilled  himself.  All  great  art  as- 
pires to  philosophy,  consciously  or 
unconsciously — ^that  is,  all  great  art 
tends  to  explain  life ;  all  great  art  is  a 
searchlight  flung  suddenly  upon  the 
soul  of  man,  making  plain  the  se- 
cret springs  that  move  to  action  or 
thought,  illuminating  those  secret  re- 
cesses where  he  thinks  he  is  most  se- 
curely hidden  from  human  gaze.  In 
"Anna  Kar^nina,"  "The  Dominion  of 
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Darkness,"  and  "A  Night's  Lodging," 
Tolstoy  has  ruthlessly  stripped  all  our 
rags  and  tatters  from  us;  he  demon- 
strates Hkc  a  man  in  a  clinic;  he 
slits  like  a  surgeon,  scraping  to  the 
bottom. 

His  works  might  collectively  be 
entitled  "Views  of  the  Nude  Human 
Soul."  In  "Anna  Kari^nina"  we  see 
the  Soul  in  that  gigantic  web  called 
society;  in  "War  and  Peace"  we  see 
the  Soul  in  battle  and  in  love;  in  "A 
Night's  Lodging"  we  see  the  Soul 
where  vodka  and  lust  do  their  work, 


in  a  place  which  even  the  rats  scorn; 
in  "The  Dominion  of  Darkness"  we 
see  the  Soul^but  there  is  no  Soul 
in  that  monstrous  play;  and  in  "The 
Kreutzer  Sonata"  we  see  the  Soul 
in  the  sex-coil. 

To  turn  from  this  magnificent,  well- 
rounded  life  of  good-and-evil,  from 
his  masterpieces  that  rank  with 
Flaubert's  and  Ibsen's,  to  the  sickly 
renunciant  distributing  his  little  pam- 
phlets to  the  Russian  peasants — but 
let  us  foi^et  it,  for  Tolstoy  the 
Great  is  already  in  Valhalla. 


THEODORE  SPICER  SIMSON 

By  A.  Darrall 


"The   Arrived." 


HEODORE  Spicer 
Simson  is  one  of 
the  few  English 
artists  of  recent 
years  to  be  admit- 
ted by  his  French 
conjri'res  within  the 
charmed  circle  of 
He   was   born   at 


Havre  in  1871  and  began  his  art 
education  at  South  Kensington.  He 
then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  has 
lived  ever  since.  He  entered  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  1890,  and 
was  there  for  four  years  studying 
under  A.  Millet, Thomas  and  J.  Dampt 
With  a  strong  will  and  an  intense  love 
of  his  work  he  has  plodded  steadily 


along,  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
art.  When  he  first  exhibited  at  the 
French  Salon,  in  1896,  his  works  were 
noticed  by  some  of  the  first  French 
artists.  He  then  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  at  the  New 
Gallery.  In  1901  he  exhibited  at  the 
new  French  Salon,  the  Soci^te  Nation- 
ale  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  the  same 
year  was  elected  an  Associate.  Jean 
Dampt  has  taken  great  interest  in 
the  sculptor,  and  Rodin  gave  him  a 
proof  of  his  esteem  by  having  a  bust 
cast  for  him  in  bronze  for  the  Salon 
of  four  or  five  years  ago. 

In  1904  he  was  invited  to  exhibit 


at  Prague  and  Liverpool,  and  a  year 
later  at  Gotha.  His  technique  is 
remarkably  sure,  but  the  charm  of 
his  work  is  in  the  magic  touch  of  the 
true  artist,  which  one  cannot  fail 
to  recognize  in  every  piece  of  his 
statuary.  His  portraits  are  not  mere 
portraits.  The  soul  of  the  artist 
seems  to  have  penetrated  the  clay 
and  to  have  rendered  it  animate. 
In  the  Art  Decoratif,  a  French  critic 
says  of  Spicer  Simson: 

A  highly  developed  sense  of  observation, 
sustained  by  a  mind  given  to  analysis, 
an  originality  moderated   by   tact,   which 


sets  forth  without  exaggeration  the  least 
particular  of  every  face — all  this  permits 
the  artist  to  penetrate  to  the  depths  of 
the  mind  of  his  models,  and  to  let  the 
reflettion  of  what  he  discovers  there  glide 
over  their  features.  His  portraits  are 
thought  out  before  he  undertakes  them, 
and  he  is  still  meditating  them  as  he 
handles  the  clay.  If  1  add  to  all  this  his 
veritable  talent  for  drawing.  I  shall,  I 
think,  have  given  an  idea  of  one  of  the 
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most  complete  and  most  individual  artistic- 
organizations  of  the  younger  generation. 

Such  words  from  the  pen  of  a  con- 
scientious French  critic  mean  much, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a 
brilliant  career  lies  before  a  sculptor 
who   has  already   had  such  marked 


Spicer  Simson  has  been  remarkably 
fortunate   in   his   subjects.     He   has 
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executed  busts  and  medallions  of  young  sculptor  who  has  been  corn- 
some  of  the  most  interesting  per-  missioned  to  do  the  statue  of  Zola. 
sonalities  of  various  nationalities  of     Among  well-known  Americans  whose 


our  times.  A  portrait  medallion  of 
the  famous  English  artist,  Geoi^e 
Frederick  Watts,  R.A.,  was  modelled 
from  life  in  1904,  scarcely  three 
months  before  the  death  of  the 
painter.  It  is  a  bold  piece  of  work 
in  the  early  Renaissance  style.  He 
has  also  done  a  very  characteristic 
bust  of  the  Maharajah  of  Bobbili. 
K.S.I. E.,  and  one  of  the  well-known 
Frenchmen,  Henri  Monod,  and  a  very 
fine  marble  one  of  Lord  Selbome,  for 
which  the  latter  posed  in  Paris  just 
before  his  departure  to  his  post  in 
South  Africa.  One  of  the  best  por- 
traits of  the  late  Marcel  Schwob,  so 
dear  to  the  French  literary  world. 
was  executed  by  Spicer  Simson,  and 
also  that  of  Jos6  de  Charmoy,  the 


busts  he  has  made  are  Dr.  Moncure 
Conway,  the  late  American  Ambas- 
sador lo  France,  General  Horace 
Porter,  and  Professor  Rice  of  Ober- 
lin  College,  Ohio.  He  also  did  a 
medallion  of  Barrett  Wendell  during 
the  time  when  the  latter  was  in  Paris 
lecturing  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  has 
just  been  to  Dresden  executing  several 
orders,  including  one  for  a  portrait 
of  one  of  the  Grand  Duchesses.  His 
"  Lady  Lygeia"  is  the  reproduction  of 
a  marble  bust  exhibited  in  last  year's 
Salon. 

Mr.  Spicer  Simson  is  at  present  en- 
gaged on  a  bronze  bas-relief  of  George 
Gissing,  which  is  to  be  finished  in  the 
spring,  and  will  probably  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  Salon. 
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A  GERMAN  SCHOLAR  S  ENGLISH  RESEARCH  WORK  SUPPORTED 
BY    AMERICA 


By  Laura  Stedman 


VE      with      that 
pint  of  duty  and 
jverence  which  in- 
pircd  William  Cax- 
3n    to     print   our 
English    epic,  "Le 
iorte      Darthur," 
Jr.  H.  Oskar  Som- 
mer  has  undertaken  to  give  to   the 
Teutonic     race      a    noble    work     in 
which  he  will  have  traced  the  sources 
of  all  the  literary  and  legendary  mani- 
festations   that     have     colored    the 
Arthurian    cycle.      The    student    of 
English   will    thus   learn   where    the 
original  spring  of  each  legend  can  be 
found,  the  original  will  be  set  before 
him   by   description   and   quotation, 
and  a  well-defined  trail  will  be  cleared 
through  the  primeval  forest  of  med- 
ieval romance. 

As,  in  a  later  period,  Shakespeare 
culled  from  the  exotics  of  Italian 
storj'-relics,  so  Malory  gathered  his 
seed  from  certain  strange  wild  Celtic 
legends  to  bring  them  to  flower  in  the 
fertile  garden  of  his  fancy.  Caxton 
reminds  us  in  his  preface  that  "Sir 
Thomas  Malorj'e  dyd  take  it  oute  of 
certeyn  bookes  of  frensshe  and  re- 
duced it  into  Englysshe,"  and  in  his 
text  Malory  refers  fifty-six  times  to 
these  sources  in  terms  such  as  "for 
as  the  frensshe  book  saith." 

While  studying  Spenser,  Dr.  Som- 
raer's  attention  was  directed  to  the 
Ttfacimento  of  Arthurian  romances 
compiled  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  that 
has  so  profoundly  influenced  the 
literature  of  Europe;  he  soon  realized 
the  need  of  an  edition  the  accuracy 
of  which  text  would  meet   the   de- 


mands of  latter-day  scholarship.  Of 
the  original  edition  only  two  copies 

are  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  the 
editions  and  reprints  which  followed 
differ  one  from  another  considerably 
and  are  filled  with  errors,  omissions 
and  corruptions.  The  Globe  edition, 
which  has  been  the  one  most  popular, 
is  sadly  modernized  and  abridged. 

So,  fired  by  the  desire  to  produce 
a  standard  edition  of  the  whole  Ar- 
thurian cycle  which  for  reference  and 
comparison  would  be  absolutelv  au- 
thoritative, and  on  which  research 
could  be  based,  Dr.  Sommer  has  de- 
voted himself  untiringly  for  over 
twenty  years  to  the  study  of  this 
extensive  work.  He  has  personally 
hunted  through  the  great  European 
libraries,  both  public  and  private; 
he  has  poked  into  hidden  corners  lest 
some  valuable  information  should 
escape  his  careful  eye,  and  he  has  un- 
earthed priceless  MSS.  and  data. 
which  had  hitherto  been  overlooked. 
In  1891  he  brought  out  his  "Studies 
on  the  Sources  of  Le  Morte  Darthur, " 
cditio  princeps,  the  first  volume  con- 
taining the  original  text  of  "the 
noble  and  ioyous  book  entytled  le 
morte  darthur  ...  by  syr  thomas 
malory  knyght, "  with  Caxton 's  pref- 
ace also  in  the  original.  These  texts 
Dr.  Sommer  transcribed  word  by 
word  from  the  Aithorp  copy  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  then  word  by 
word  compared  his  proofs  and  revises 
with  the  original — a  marvellous  and 
painstaking  labor  which  could  have 
been  accomplished  only  through  an 
unwavering  ardor  and  a  heroic  love 
of   scholarship   and    accuracy.     The 
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second  volume  contained  the  Intro- 
duction, the  Index,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Sources,  and  a  complete  List  of  the 
Various  Readings,  etc. 

As  Dr.  Sommer  himself  has  said: 


Beginning  with  Nennius'  "Eulc^- 
um  Britanniae  sive  Historia  Britonum" 
and  Geoffrey's  "Historia  Britonum," 
the  most  important  of  these  links  are: 
Wace's  "Brut,"   Layamon's  "Brut," 


DR.    H.   OSKA 

Whether  real  or  mythological,  the  im- 
posing personage  of  King  Arthur  has 
become  immortal ;  he  lives  on  in  song 
and  tradition,  and  many  a  place-name 
throughout  Britain  testifies  his  renown. 
Generation  after  generation  has  read  with 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  noble 
Arthur  and  his  valiant  knights;  England's 
first  poets  have  not  hesitated  to  make 
their  verse  a  vehicle  for  the  praise  of  this 
national  hero.  It  is  equally  remarkable 
and  interesting  that  all  that  has  been 
written  in  England  on  this  subject,  be  it 
in  prose  or  in  verse,  be  it  in  English,  Latin, 
or  Norm  an -French,  can  be  traced  back  to 
a  common  source,  and  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  links  of  one  immense  chain  running 
throughout  the  history  of  English  literature. 


Langtoft's  and  Robert  of  Gloucester's 

"Chronicles,"  Huchown's  "Morte  Ar- 
thure,"  and  English  translations  and 
metrical  romances  by  unknown  au- 
thors belonging  to  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  work  of 
Malory  followed  at  a  most  propitious 
moment,  and  from  the  day  of  its  ap- 
pearance his  "Morte  Darthur"  has 
been  the  progenitor  of  every  produc- 
tion having  for  its  theme  King  Arthur 
and  his  doughty  knights.  It  brought 
about  the  Elizabethan  period  headed 
by  Edmund  Spenser  and  his  "Faerie 
Queene."  It  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
new  romantic  revival  in  English  song 
and  story,  that  began  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Bishop  Percy's  "ReUques 
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of  Ancient  Poetry,"  of  which  the 
most  effective  promoter  doubtless 
was  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  *'The  Bridal 
of  Triermain."  In  the  Renaissance 
school  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  found  its  culmina- 
tion. There  it  gave  us  **The  Idylls 
of  the  King, "  where  Lord.  Tennyson 
surely  reached  his  zenith  in  the 
passage  between  King  Arthur  and 
his  sorrowing  queen;  the  exquisite 
tapestry  "Tristram  of  Lyonesse," 
and  **The  Defence  of  Guinevere," 
by  William  Morris,  and  it  inspired 
"Tristan  and  Iseult,"  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  even  if  the  lines  that  haunt 
our  memory  are  other  than  those  of 
the  romance. 

Customs  may  come  and  go;  civil- 
ization, the  country  itself,  may  change 
completely,  but  men  and  women, 
though  centuries  apart  in  education, 
remain  in  the  final  analysis  the  same 
very  human  beings.  "Men  and 
women,"  as  Mr.  Lang  says,  "will  be 
men  and  women;  but  here,  even  if 
the  passion  be  sinful,  it  is  still  passion, 
ardent,  constant,  and  loyal  to  the 
grave."  "  The  knight  is  more  loyal  to 
his  love  than  Odysseus  to  his  wedded 
wife" ;  "and  as  to  Queen  Guenevere  she 
is  the  truest  lady  unto  her  lord  living.  " 
In  this  "enlightened"  day  of  which 
we  are  so  proud,  we  might  well  pause 
a  moment  in  our  mad  rush  for  fame 
and  riches  and  power,  with  their 
accompanying  light  o'  loves,  and  let 
the  curtain  drop  before  that  picture 
of  Christian  grace  and  chivalry.  There 
is  poor  Arthur,  King  of  all  that  flower 
of  men;  Launcelot,  the  pride  of  the 
court,  "love-loyal  to  the  least  w4sh 
of  the  queen";  and  Guenevere,  the 
eternal  womanly,  whose  love  perhaps 
must  always  prove  fateful.  Then  pass 
the  wileful  Nimae  (Tennyson's  "Viv- 
ien"), the  gentle  Elaine,  Linet,  the 
saucy  one,  and  Merlin,  wisest  of 
them  all.  On  they  move,  a  group  of 
undying  figures,  who  in  a  multitude 
of  reincarnations  would  live  as  bravely 
and  love  as  loyally  to-day,  if  modern 
progress  did  not  tend  to  crush  all 
gentle  natures. 

Besides  his  edition  of  "Le  Morte 
Darthur,"  Dr.  Sommer  has  published 


a  text  of  " Le  Roman  de  Merlin"  with 
the  plan  of  making  it  the  basis  of  a 
history  of  the  Merlin  legend  in  England 
and  France,  and  it  is  with  the  w^ish  to 
complete  the  publication  of  the  fa- 
mous MS.  Addenda  Nos.  10292-10294, 
in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  141 
folios  are  represented  in  his  volume 
of  "Le  Roman  de  Merlin,"  that  Dr. 
Sommer  is  at  present  engaged.  When 
his  task  is  finished,  he  will  have 
rounded  out  the  cycle,  and  revealed 
a  quantity  of  material  left  untouched 
by  Sir  Thomas  Malory. 

To  secure  the  cooperation  of  Amer- 
ican scholars  in  carrying  on  the  study 
and  profound  labor  required  to  edit 
the  remaining  554  folios.  Dr.  Sommer 
visited  America  a  year  ago  last  Decem- 
ber. The  first  volumes  of  "Le  Morte 
Darthiu""  were  published  at  his  own 
expense  and  with  the  aid  of  an  en- 
thusiastic friend ;  but  Dr.  Sommer  saw 
that  it  had  now  become  imperative  to 
find  help  in  the  publication  of  the  re- 
maining work,  which  would  also 
render  it  possible  for  him  to  devote 
the  several  years  of  arduous  labor 
required  to  decipher  and  transcribe, 
edit  and  proof-read,  the  precious 
texts  in  the  British  Museum.  Al- 
though his  first  three  volumes  had 
been  accepted  so  warmly  (and  with  no 
little  confusion,  that  it  should  be  a 
German  scholar  who  had  brought  to 
the  world  what  men  had  long  been 
expecting  from  the  Early-English 
Text  Society),  England  did  not  en- 
courage the  brilliant  scholar  to  con- 
tinue his  work.  An  old  friend,  Dr. 
George  M.  Gould,  the  well-known 
ophthalmologist,  was  struck  with  the 
unusual  merit  of  Dr.  Sommer*s  work- 
manship, and  had  long  urged  him  to 
come  to  America,  where  he  felt  the 
nation's  appreciation  of  true  schol- 
arship would  immediately  bring  the 
lonely  scholar  recognition.  Acting 
upon  this  advice.  Dr.  Sommer  arrived 
here  in  December,  1905,  visited  some 
of  our  eastern  Universities,  and  con- 
ferred with  their  leading  specialists  and 
scholars  in  English.  All  saw  the  far- 
reaching  scope  of  his  work ;  he  was 
urged  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures; 
none,  however,   could  aid   him  in  a 
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practical  way.  Finally,  when  the  skies 
seemed  pretty  gloomy,  Dr.  Gould, 
feeling  that  this  great  scheme  must  be 
carried  to  completion,  decided  to  make 
himself  responsible  for  the  amount 
which  Dr.  Sommer  required.   But  the 

fods  did  not  demand  this  sacrifice, 
'he  attention  of  Dr.  Sommer  and  his 
colleagues  was  drawn  to  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  and,  with  perfect  enthu- 
siasm and  unanimity,  American  schol- 
ars united  in  a  request  for  a  grant 
to  the  President  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Institution.  In  a 
short  time  a  favorable  decision  was 
made,  and  Dr.  Sommer  immediately 
returned  to  London,  where  he  has 
prepared  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
series,  which  will  be  published  soon 
in  this  country. 

It  would  seem  that  if  Dr.  Sommer's 
labors  had  been  confined  even  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  text  which  he 
gave  us  in  his  edition  of  "  Le  Morte 
Darthur,"  he  would  justly  have 
earned  the  gratitude  of  every  English 
student  of  philology  and  literature. 
Instead,  he  is  preparing  a  body  of 
prolegomena  which  is  invaluable,  and 
which  should  earn  him  the  hearty 
support  of  all  of  us. 

Dr.  Sommer  has  published  numer- 
ous other  books — some  fourteen  or 
more,^ — -which  are  reprints  of  rare  and 
quaint  old  editions  of  famous  works 
that  he  has  reproduced  with  interest- 
ing facsimiles  accompanied  by  erudite 


notes  and  introductions  of  the  great- 
est value.  Among  these  we  may  men- 
tion "The  Shepheardes  Calendar."  by 
Edmund  Spenser,  the  original  edition 
of  IS79  in  photographic  facsimile; 
"The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Ar- 
cadia," by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Knt.,  the 
original  quarto  edition,  1590;  "The 
Kalender  of  Shepeheardes,"  the  edi- 
tion of  Paris,  1503,  in  photographic 
facsimile;  a  faithful  reprint  of  R. 
Pynson's  edition  of  London,  1506; 
"The  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of 
Troye,"  written  by  Raoul  Lefevre, 
and  translated  and  printed  by  William 
Caxton  about  a.d.  1474 — the  first 
English  printed  book. 

Since  Dr.  Sommer's  return  to  Lon- 
don to  fulfil  the  commission  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  rumors  have 
reachedus  of  important  "finds"  made 
by  him  in  the  libraries  of  Paris  and 
London.  Among  these  is  the  dis- 
covery of  an  unknown  manuscript 
and  two  early  printed  editions  of  the 
"  Prose- Perceval.  " 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  America  that 
through  her  sincere  love  for  scholar- 
ship, her  public  spirit  and  her  capital, 
she  has  welcomed  this  great  and  ear- 
nest scholar,  and  is  enabling  him  to 
carry  out  the  exhaustive  and  ex- 
hausting labor  of  such  value  to  future 
generations;  and  this  after  his  own 
country  and  that  of  his  adoption 
had  strangely  refused  him  an  out- 
stretched hand. 


THE   HOYDEN,  MARCH 

The  heedless  hoyden,  March,  is  here! 
Old  Winter  kept  her,  while  he  could, 
Shut  in  the  schoolroom  of  the  wood 

Throughout  the  session  of  the  year. 

But  mark  her  scatter  as  she  goes 

Her  lesson-pages,  left  and  right; 

What  old  December  gave  so  white. 
The  rogue  hath  stained  with  green  and  rose. 

The  rain-drops  cling  along  her  dress; 

Her  scarlet  cheeks  and  lips  are  wet; 

And  she  hath  twined  a  violet, 
Half-opened,  in  each  wayward  tress. 

The  banter  of  her  saucy  tongue — 
Like  hail  against  the  window  pane 
Is  scarcely  gone,  when  through  the  rain 

The  echo  of  a  sob  is  rung. 

The  sweetness  of  the  maid  to  be 

The  violets  along  her  hair 

Hint  softly.     Pray  you,  leave  them  there; 
Child- woman  March  seems  best  to  me  I 

Garnet  Noel  Wilbt. 
Vandbrbilt  University,  Nasuvillb,  Tbnn. 


CONCERNING  DREAMS 

By  Charles  S.  Brooks 


"  When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see." 


!  O  me,  with  my  book, 

^   on  the  grassy  bank 

of     Cleanwater 

Stream,  came  the 

sound  of  someone's 

whistling.    Where- 

\     uponl  putmybook 

^    face  downward  on 

the  grass  and  lying  back  at  full  length 

I   listened.     There  is  nothing   quite 
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so  pleasant  as  lying  under  a  tree  in 
the  intervals  of  reading.  Your  mind 
has  been  stimulated  by  your  book, 
your  fancy  has  been  given  broader 
play  by  looking  up  among  the  green 
leaves  and  at  the  blue  sky,  your  ear 
is  satisfied  by  the  quiet  rustlings 
about  you.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
your  mental  horizon  falls  back  wide 
to  the  farthest  hilltops,  and  that  you 
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forget  the  ignorant  present  and  start 
on  your  travels  to  the  remotest 
Kingdom  of  the  Mind.  Or  you  tune 
your  thoughts  to  quietness,  to  the 
sounds  of  streams  and  woods.  You 
watch  the  play  of  sun  and  shadow, 
who  seem  to  be  the  best  companions 
and  are  together  throughout  these 
woods.  The  grass  is  cool  against 
your  arms.  Altogether  you  are  so 
comfortable  that  there  is  danger 
that  you  will  fall  asleep  and  so  waste 
the  afternoon. 

Of  course  there  are  two  kinds  of 
sleepiness.  One  is  sleepiness  that 
must  stay  awake,  the  sleepiness  that 
awaits  a  train  in  a  station-house, 
listening  to  a  drowsy  clock  ticking 
away  the  eternal  night.  This  sleepi- 
ness is  unbearable  torture,  and  I  am 
surprised,  on  reviewing  my  myth- 
ology, that  its  possibilities  as  a 
punishment  were  not  known  in  the 
old  hell.  When  the  wicked  man's 
liver  had  been  eaten  daily  until  the 
ordeal  became  a  dull  routine,  and 
even  the  Eagle  had  appealed  to 
Zeus  for  a  change  of  breakfast  food, 
and  when  the  same  evil  fellow  had 
rolled  up-hill  the  stone  of  Sisyphus 
until  old  custom  became  an  opiate, 
he  should  have  been  condemned 
to  an  eternal  sleepiness  that  had  to 
stay  awake — ^an  eternity  of  the 
head  falling  forward  until  the  chin 
bumped  on  the  peplum's  top  button 
— an  eternity  of  straightening  up — 
an  eternity  of  sleepy  eyelids  twitching. 
My  mind  shrinks  from  the  horror  of 
the  punishment. 

But  the  other  seepiness  is  de- 
lightful. It  is  the  throwing-oflE  of 
all  one's  cares  and  troubles.  It  is 
the  feeling  of  drifting  in  a  silent 
current  through  the  night's  shadows, 
watching  with  half-shut  eyes  the 
shores  of  your  fancies,  without  pad- 
dle or  oars  or  rudder,  alone  on  the 
drowsy  tide,  moving  past  forms  that 
you  but  partly  see.  Then  your 
thoughts  are  but  the  momentum  of  the 
day's  activities.  The  wheels  of  con- 
sciousness move  more  slowly,  with  less 
iar  and  less  noise.  Then  you  feel  and 
mow  your  thoughts  as  in  the  quiet- 
ness of  that  twilight  which    "after 


sunset  fadeth  in  the  West."  What 
was  concentration,  changes  to  expan- 
siveness.  Your  little,  sharp- pointed 
thoughts,  heavy  as  lead,  expand  and 
grow  light  until,  like  balloons,  filled 
with  the  breath  of  sleep  they  .<?ail 
away  from  the  Land  of  Reality.  Im- 
perceptibly you  have  drifted,  drifted 
into  the  blue  of  immeasurable  dis- 
tances and  out  over  the  great  sea. 

There  are  unfortunate  persons  who 
inseverably  associate  a  dream  with 
a  coverlet  tucked  in  at  the  chin;  to 
whom  a  dream  were  impossible  unless 
at  night  and  in  bed.  For  them  it 
is  something  to  be  had  at  night,  and 
to  be  told  about  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  A  dream  before  the  fire  of 
an  evening  is  impossible,  and  a 
dream  by  day  is  rank  and  idle  tru- 
antry.  If  into  their  busy  lives  there 
ever  comes  a  time  for  idleness,  their 
thoughts  will  run  to  the  stock- 
market,  into  some  kind  of  fierce 
contention,  and  its  fierceness  will  be 
visible  in  every  line  of  their  faces. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  a  dream 
is  nothing  else  than  a  thought  grown 
mellow,  whether  you  dream  it  at 
night,  or  by  day,  in  your  library  or 
under  the  trees.  Take  a  green 
thought — ^this  is  the  recipe — as  hard 
and  indigestible  as  a  crab- apple;  then 
allow  it  to  ripen  slowly,  for  your 
best  fruit  cannot  be  hurried,  and  if 
conditions  of  ease  and  idleness  are 
right,  it  will  grow  into  a  dream. 

To  me,  then,  lying  at  ease  with 
my  book  on  the  grassy  bank  of  Clean- 
water  Stream — ^at  peace  with  every- 
thing, a  delightful  laziness  poured 
about  me, — came  the  sound  of  whist- 
ling. Evidently  it  was  another  like 
myself,  learning  the  Sunday- afternoon 
lesson  of  Peace  and  Contentment — 
some  other  dreamer  glad  of  the  res- 
pite from  the  smoke  of  factories  and 
the  rattle  of  machinery. 

Now,  although  it  may  be  true,  as 
I  have  read,  that  two  are  necessary 
for  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  kiss,  this 
I  do  know,  notwithstanding — ^that 
one  is  the  better  number  for  the 
best  appreciation  of  a  dream;  so  I 
lay  qtdet,  contented  that  he  should 
whistle    at    a    distance.    I    turned 
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my  book  face  upward  and  thereby 
set  several  ants  a-scurrying  from  their 
parade-ground.  I  considered  them 
as  they  hustled  for  the  margin, 
hurry  plying  all  legs.  Evidently  I 
was  the  Sluggard,  and  I  had  gone 
to  the  Ant  for  the  trite  lesson  of 
our  school  readers.  I  smiled  as  I 
noticed  their  bustling  distraction 
and  then  brushing  them  off  into 
the  jungle  of  grass  I  made  myself 
comfortable  again  by  the  stream. 
It  is  Simday  and  not  even  the 
Sluggard  should  be  kept  at  his 
lesson. 

Reading  is  rather  good  fun,  but 
laying  aside  your  book  and  letting 
the  book's  suggestiveness  color  your 
own  thoughts,  is  better.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  go  on  a  visiting  day  and  in- 
spect some  other  fellow's  air  castle, 
but  it  is  pleasanter  to  go  as  proprietor 
into  yoiu"  own  towers.  In  that  idea 
lies  the  pleasure  of  reading.  A  book 
is  a  pleasant  companion,  but  if  it 
is  a  good  book  it  will  be  at  its  best 
during  those  intervals  when  it  lies 
face  downward  on  the  grass  beside 
you,  while  you  think  of  what  you 
have  read.  The  fun  of  swimming, 
you  know  of  course,  is  in  the  climb- 
ing up  to  the  pier-head  after  your 
dive  and  the  running  up  and  down 
the  beach  between  swims.  For  the 
value  of  a  book  is  that  it  cannot  bore 
you.  If  Hamlet  speaks  too  long, 
we  may  tell  him  he  is  tiresome  and 
shut  him  up  with  a  snap.  We  may 
interrupt  a  lady  without  being  im- 
polite, and  we  may  shut  the  book 
in  the  face  of  a  King's  remark  without 
danger  to  our  heads.  A  book  is  a 
companion  that  is  always  ready  to 
talk  but  never  intrudes.  It  is  a 
very  dog  for  companionship,  than 
which  nothing  more  can  be  said. 

There  are  hard-minded  unfortu- 
nates who  take  inventory  of  their 
head's  contents,  who  can  give  you, 
if  you  ask  them,  a  catalogued  list 
of  their  mental  characteristics.  They 
know  their  possibilities  and  limits  as 
they  know  the  money  value  of  the  ma- 
chines in  their  shops.  These  people 
never  deceive  themselves.  They 
know  or  they  know  not.     There  is 


no  make-believe.  They  are  so  busy 
doing  the  things  they  know  how  to 
do,  that  they  never  have  the  time 
to  put  their  feet  up,  and  look  into 
the  fire  and  the  future,  and  think 
of  the  things  they  would  like  to  do 
and  cannot.  They  never  think  that 
in  themselves  lie  unique  possibilities 
for  painting  a  great  picture,  and  they 
never  hear  softly  in  the  silence  of 
darkness  the  symphony  that  they 
would  compose  but  cannot.  These 
people  are  unfortunate  because  they 
are  missing  the  best  fun  in  life.  Men 
as  well  as  children  have  use  for  a 
fairy-land. 

Every  dreamer  is  the  hero  of  his  own 
dream,  and  the  weaving  of  the  dream 
is  like  the  journeying  along  a  moun- 
tain road — ^up  the  mountain- side  of 
dreams.  Higher  and  higher  along  this 
road,  looking  out  over  the  valley  of 
the  future  at  the  mountains  shining 
white  in  the  morning  sun.  For  your 
dreamer  is  young,  and  he  dreams  best 
of  the  morning  march  and  not  of  the 
rest  of  late  afternoon.  As  we  grow 
older  we  more  and  more  frequently 
look  over  our  shoulders,  back  at 
the  long  road  we  have  traversed.  It 
is  of  the  pleasant  streams  we  have 
passed  that  we  think,  of  the  cool 
shade  breaking  the  heat  of  the  open 
road.  Our  broadest  view  will  be 
of  the  past  which,  while  it  may  be 
very  pleasant  country  of  meadow 
and  woodland,  is  quite  level  and 
contains  not  one  mountain  ridge  for 
the  eye  to  light  upon.  But  the 
dreamer  who  is  young,  looks  forward 
along  a  road  which,  God  grant,  tends 
upward.  These  mountains  of  am- 
bition that  he  sees  are  the  noblest 
peaks  in  the  world.  They  are,  how- 
ever, only  visible  to  the  dreamer, 
for  he  who  is  too  widely  awake 
knows  them  to  be  a  mirage,  a 
thing  of  mist  unsubstantial,  which 
no  man  ever  trod  or  ever  will 
tread :  for  to  attain  to  the  realization 
of  a  dream  is  to  build  a  house  of 
gossamer. 

And  why  should  n't  we  dream  and 
see  mists?  It  is  the  best  fun  in  the 
world,  and  when  done  in  moderation 
it  is  as  a  sedative  no  more  harmful 
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than  smoking,  and    as    a  stimulant 
rather  less  harmful  than  whiskey. 

Meanwhile  the  ants  scamper  across 
the  face  of  the  book.  The  sun  shoots 
its  first  slanting  rays  under  the  tree- 
bough  to  remind  me  that  it  is  growing 
late.  The  whistling  down  stream  has 
ceased.  The  musician  has  gone  home 
for  supper.  The  lights  and  colors  of 
day  are  yielding  to  the  shadows 
and  quieter  tints  of  later  afternoon. 

Now  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad; 
Silence  accompanied;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their 
nests 


Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale. 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous    descant 

sung : 
Silence  was  pleased.        Now  glowed   the 

firmament 
With  living  sapphires;  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode    brightest,  till  the 

Moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent    queen,     unveiled    her    peerless 

light. 
And  o*er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

Morning,  noon,  and  evening;  and 
the  night  and  sleep;  the  morning 
and  work. 


FERDINAND   BRUNETIERE 

By  Curtis  Hidden  Page 


HEN  he  died,  on 
the  ninth  of  last 
December,  at  the 
comparatively 
early  age  of  fifty- 
seven,  Bruneti^re 
left  us  a  mass  of 
criticism  and  of 
controversial  addresses  which  fills 
nearly  forty  volumes,  and  an  al- 
ready traditional  character  as  the 
master-critic  of  his  age,  the  judge 
and  executioner  of  contemporary 
literature,  the  dogmatic  supporter  of 
tradition  and  of  all  established  au- 
thority, somewhat  like  that  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  He  was  still  at  the  height 
of  his  intellectual  vigor,  and  after 
the  disappointments  of  several  years 
which  had  been  too  largely  devoted 
to  political  and*  religious  controversy, 
he  had  of  late  seemed  ready  to  return 
to  his  true  field  of  literature,  and 
again  to  exercise  that  moral  influence 
which  he  could  never  cease  to  regard 
as  the  chief  aim  of  any  writing, 
through  literary  criticism.  Even  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  weakened 
as  he  was  by  disease,  and  physically 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  man,  he  gave 
us  masterly  articles  in  the  Revue 
des  deux  Mondes  on  *'Molifere,"  **  Bal- 
zac,"   •*  Montaigne,"    "The    Legend 


of  Tristan,"  "The  Orient  in  French 
Literature,"  etc.;    and  sent  through 
the    press    his    last    two    volumes, 
"Honors  de  Balzac "  and  "Questions 
of   the    Honr'' '  {Questions   actuelles). 
The   last    number   for    1906    of   the 
Revue  des  Deux  Moiides  (to  which  he. 
had  been  for  more  than  thirty  years 
a    contributor    and    for    more    than 
thirteen  the  editor),  that  of  December 
1 5th, was  arranged  and  edited  by  him; 
and    the    number    of  December  ist 
contains  his  article  on  "The  Philo- 
sophes  and   French  Society,"  which 
may  now  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  literary 
testament,  strongly  reaffirming  as  it 
does,    and    supporting   by   the  most 
striking  of  historical  examples  (that 
of  the  influence   of  the   eighteenth- 
century  thinkers  upon  the  transfor- 
mation of  society  which  was  soon  to 
follow  them),  his  lifelong  faith,  here 
summed  up  in  a  single  phrase :  "  Nous 
croyons     au     pouvoir     des     id^es." 
During  his  last  illness  he  wrote  to  one 
of   his    friends    that    he    needed    at 
least  ten  years  more,  publishing  two 
volumes  each  year,  to  complete  the 
work  which  he  had  already  planned, 
and  of  which  not  only  the  outline,  but 
a  large  part  of  the  details,  were  already 
shaped.     A  part  of  this,  it  is  hoped, 
may  be  published  from  the  abundant 
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notes  which  he  left,  especially  some 
continuation  of  his  "History  of  Clas- 
sical Literature  in  France'*  {Histoire 
de  la  Ltttiraiure  jrangaise  Classique) ; 
but  most  of  it  must  be  lost.  We 
have,  however,  abundant  material 
from  which  to  attempt  already  a  sum- 
mary of  his  ideas  and  an  estimate  of 
his  position  in  the  history  of  criticism. 
Bruneti^re  is  first  of  all  a  dogmatist, 
and  the  supporter  of  tradition  and 
authority.  In  spite  of  all  the  different 
developments  of  modem  criticism,  he 
still  holds  to  the  ancient  method,  and 
maintains  with  uncompromising  vigor 
that  the  whole  duty  of  criticism  is 
to  judge  and  classify,  not  to  under- 
stand and  interpret,  still  less  to  sym- 
pathize and  enjoy.  He  began  the 
course  of  lectures  which  he  gave  in 
New  York  just  ten  years  ago,  when 
he  was  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  early 
successes  as  an  orator,  not  yet  led 
astray  by  political  and  religious 
will  o'  the  wisps,  but  still  primarily 
interested  in  literature — a  course  of 
lectures  in  which  he  spoke,  more 
freely  than  he  has  done  in  any  of  his 
published  work,  of  his  own  ideals  and 
methods  as  a  critic — ^by  saying :  "The 
first  condition  of  criticism  is  never 
to  follow  one's  own  tastes.  The 
first  precept  of  morality  is  to  hold 
ourselves  on  our  guard  against  what 
pleases.  So  also  in  literatiu'e  we 
must  distrust  the  thing  that  gives 
us  pleasure ;  that  is  the  beginning  of 
critical  wisdom."  Whatever  interest 
or  importance  there  may  be  in  the 
expression  of  a  critic's  personal  feeling 
for  any  literary  work — and  he  con- 
siders its  importance,  at  least,  to  be 
very  slight, — ^the  true  object  of  criti- 
cism must  always  be  to  judge  and  to 
classify;  and  by  "classify"  Bruneti- 
^re  means  to  set  in  order  of  merit. 
"Criticism,"  he  says  in  his  essay  on 
Villemain,  "must  judge,  because  that 
is  precisely  what  it  was  created  for — 
to  give  to  our  personal  impressions 
some  basis  that  shall  be  more  general 
than  they  are,  some  justification 
broader  than  themselves — in  short, 
some  cause  that  is  anterior,  exter- 
ior, and  superior  to  them.  So  much 
for  the  Dilletanti.  And  criticism  must 


classify,  if  our  impressions  differ,  as 
we  very  well  know  they  do,  not 
only  in  quantity,  but  in  quality. 
So  much  for  the  Individualists.  There 
is  a  hierarchy  of  minds,  there  is  a 
hierarchy  of  things,  and  there  is  also 
a  hierarchy  of  the  value  of  the  im- 
pressions which  things  make  upon 
minds."  One  would  say  that  it  was 
necessary  first  to  understand,  and 
even  to  understand  sympathetically, 
in  order  rightly  to  judge  and  classify. 
Such  is  not  Brunetifere's  idea.  He 
even  finds  in  his  lack  of  tinderstanding 
of  the  Symbolists  a  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  condemning  them;  and  in 
his  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  Roman- 
ticists or  the  Impressionists,  a  suffi- 
cient justification  for  classing  them  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  literature.  As  one 
of  his  disciples  has  recently  expressed 
it,  comprehension  and  sympathy  are 
to  him  the  merely  feminine  virtues 
of  criticism;  and  he  protests  against 
them,  as  against  many  other  examples 
of  effeminacy  in  modem  literature. 
His  own  lack  of  sympathy  for  one 
author  or  admiration  for  another  he 
always  attempts  to  justify  by  ap- 
pealing to  some  ultimate  standard 
outside  himself,  a  standard  fixed  by 
tradition  or  by  reason.  Moreover, 
his  judgments  are  always  based  on 
thorough  knowledge,  even  though 
sometimes  lacking  in  sympathetic 
comprehension.  His  erudition  is 
vast,  varied  and  accurate,  and  always 
ready  at  his  hand.  He  is  also  a  great 
logician;  he  marshals  his  facts  and 
arguments  like  a  general  in  battle; 
indeed,  he  always  feels  himself  to  be 
fighting  for  some  principle  or  some 
truth;  and  he  usually  wins  the  day, 
often  after  annihilating  the  enemy 
completely,  and  leaves  the  field  of 
battle  with  a  fanfare  of  triumph. 

This  is  his  great  limitation,  and 
also  the  basis  of  his  power,  as  a 
critic.  The  work  of  art  is  to  him  a 
subject  for  study,  research,  criticism 
— above  all,  argument;  it  is  never 
simply  the  work  of  art,  either  to  be 
enjoyed  or  to  be  interpreted,  as  such. 
He  would  never  have  said,  as  Taine 
did,  when  asked  whether  he  liked  a 
certain  work  or  not:  "Young  man,  in 
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literattire  I  like  everything."  Nor 
would  he  have  said,  like  another 
nineteenth-century  critic:  **I  do  not 
dispute,  I  observe  the  facts."  Brune- 
ti^re,  in  an  essay  on  Balzac's  short 
stories,  which  was  first  published  in 
The  CritiCy  and  of  which  I  have  the 
(I  think  still  unpublished)  French 
manuscript  before  me,  asserts:  **It 
is  often  said,  *A  fact  is  a  fact' — 
and  I  scarcely  know  a  more  futile 
sophism,  unless  it  be  the  one  which 
consists  in  saying  that  *  Of  tastes  and 
colors  there  is  no  disputing/"  To 
him,  literary  impressions  and  individ- 
ual taste  are  not  to  be  accepted  as 
facts;  they  are  to  be  judged,  and 
the  judgment  is  to  be  supported  by 
argument.  Indeed,  no  fact  is  to  be 
considered  interesting  and  justified 
as  such ;  it  is  to  be  judged  and  clas- 
sified. Bruneti^re  **  observes  the 
facts" — and  it  must  be  said  that  he 
does  this  sincerely  and  carefully — 
a  great  deal  more  carefully  than  Taine 
did  — and  then  he  proceeds  to  **  dis- 
pute." 

Probably  no  one,  even  a  critic,  has 
been  involved  in  so  many  and  such 
varied  controversies,  literary  and 
other,  as  he.  In  these  controversies 
he  is  always  on  the  side  of  tradition, 
of  authority,  of  the  chose  jug^e.  His 
attitude  on  the .  Dreyfus  affair  and 
on  other  public  questions  recently  at 
issue  in  Prance,  unfortimate  as  per- 
haps it  was,  was  unquestionably 
sincere,  for  it  was  the  logical  and 
indeed  the  inevitable  result  of  his 
deepest  and  most  universal  convic- 
tions. One  of  his  first  battles  was  in 
defense  of  the  teaching  of  Latin  in 
the  schools.  He  attacked  Frary's 
book,  •*La  Question  du  Latin,"  and 
entered  on  his  fight  with  the  char- 
acteristic announcement :  "This  book 
is  a  barbarian's  book — and  I  am 
going  to  make  the  author  himself 
admit  it."  Next,  he  attacked  the 
philologists,  ridiculed  them  for  their 
exaggerated  admiration  of  the  middle 
ages,  their  "mirage  philologique " 
as  he  called  it,  their  "fureur  de  1* 
in^dit,"  and  their  lack  of  the  sense 
of  comparative  values  in  literature. 
Then  came  the  Voltairians,  the  wor- 


shippers of  Hugo,  the  neo-romantics, 
the  admirers  of  B6ranger,  and  the 
"  Moli^ristes  " ;  each  of  these  groups  in 
turn  he  massacred  en  bloc,  in  true 
Johnsonian  fashion,  and  the  public 
looked  on  with  glee  and  applauded 
his  skill  as  Lord  High  Executioner 
of  literature.  But  he  did  not  stop 
here — ^he  chose  the  most  numerous 
and  popular  groups  in  France  for 
his  attacks;  -first  of  all  Zola  and  his 
followers,  the  self-styled  *  *  naturalists, ' ' 
against  whom  he  waged  a  long  and 
bitter  campaign;  then  all  the  "im- 
pressionists," with  Jules  Lemaitre 
and  Anatole  France  as  the  chief  ex- 
ponents of  their  doctrines  in  criticism ; 
then  all  "Les  Jeunes" — "decadents," 
"symbolists,"  every  one  who  revolted 
against  tradition  and  authority;  he 
even  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  one 
half  of  humankind,  maintaining  that 
the  constant  influence  of  women  has 
been  nefarious  in  French  literature, 
and  has  prevented  it  from  attaining 
that  seriousness  and  strength  which 
we  sometimes  find  in  English  and 
German  works.;  and  he  attacked  the 
scientists  in  a  body,  and  demanded 
that  their  conclusions  be  submitted 
not  to  an  intellectual  but  to  a  moral 
criterion.  In  all  these  battles  he 
seemed  to  take  delight.  I  have 
heard  him  say,  almost  joyfully: 
"Very  often  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  the  only  one  of  my  opinion  in 
France. ' '  Not  that  he  loved  paradox — 
he  had  somewhat  too  little  humor 
for  that ;  any  question  dealing  with 
literature  was  to  him  a  very  serious 
question,  for  it  dealt  necessarily 
with  life,  with  truth  and  with  morals. 
But  he  did  love  to  fight  for  lost  causes, 
and  to  feel  himself  in  a  minority  on 
the  side  of  truth  and  reason. 

Impartiality  of  judgment  was,  of 
course,  impossible  to  such  a  fighter. 
Yet  his  sincerity  in  trying  to  discern 
the  truth  was  as  undeniable  as  were  his 
eloquence  and  energy  in  defending  it. 
He  trusted  to  reason — ^his  own  reason, 
to  be  sure,  as  Jules  Lemaitre  so  cleverly 
pointed  out  in  answer  to  Bruneti^re's 
charge  that  Lemaitre*s  impressionistic 
criticism  could  represent  only  the 
impressions  of  one   individual,   and 
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so,  have  no  broad  value  or  significance. 
But  Bruneti^re  believed  that  reason 
was  a  universal  and  absolute  standard, 
just  as  his  ancestor  Boileau  did; 
I  had  almost  said  his  contemporary 
Boileau,  for  Bruneti^re  seems  like  a 
Frenchman  of  the  seventeenth  century 
who  has  lost  his  way  and  wandered 
into  the  nineteenth. 

Yet  this  man  of  tradition,  this 
seventeenth  -  century  dogmatist,  is 
the  only  critic  who,  in  our  own  day, 
has  made  critical  method  take  a  real 
step  in  advance.  He  is  the  most  mod- 
ern as  well  as  the  most  old-fashioned 
of  critics.  This  pupil  of  Bossuet, 
this  disciple  of  Boileau,  is  the  only  one 
who  has  carefully  and  thoroughly  ap- 
plied the  evolutionary  method  to  the 
study  of  literature.  He  frankly  ac- 
cepts the  doctrine  of  evolution  as 
formulated  by  Darwin  and  modified 
by  Haeckel  and  Spencer.  Since  this 
doctrine  has  renewed  and  transformed 
our  conception  of  the  history  of  life, 
it  may  be,  and,  Bruneti^re  argues, 
must  be,  applied  to  the  history  of 
literature.  As  it  has  explained  the 
origin,  development,  decline  and 
death  of  species  in  natural  history, 
so  it  may  be  made  to  explain  the 
origin,  development,  decline  and 
death  of  the  genres  in  literary  history. 
For  the  genres  are,  precisely,  the 
different  species  of  literature — ^lyric 
poetry,  eloquence,  tragedy,  comedy, 
criticism,  etc.  Some  of  the  genres 
are  adapted  to  certain  environments, 
as  classic  tragedy  and  pulpit  eloquence 
to  the  seventeenth  century  in  France, 
or  as  lyric  poetry  and  the  novel  to  the 
nineteenth  century;  and  they  will  de- 
velop and  flourish  in  those  environ- 
ments. They  will  even  become  fixed, 
as  types,  and  continue  to  reproduce 
themselves  after  they  are  no  longer 
fitted  to  the  environment,  as  classic 
tragedy  did  for  more  than  a  century. 
But  they  must  ultimately  die,  over- 
come, as  classic  tragedy  was  by 
romanticism,  in  the  "struggle  for 
life."  By  a  process  of  "natural 
selection,*'  the  fittest  will  survive. 
Or,  again,  a  genre  may  change,  and, 
through  adaptation  to  a  new  environ- 
ment, may  gradually  be  transformed 


into  a  new  genre,  as,  in  the  transition 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
century  in  France,  lyric  poetry  was 
transformed  into  eloquence,  and  in 
the  transition  from  the  eighteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century  —  from 
Rousseau  through  Bernardm  de  St. 
Pierre  and  Chateaubriand  to  Lamar- 
tine  and  Victor  Hugo  and  Musset — 
eloquence  was  transformed  back  to 
lyric  poetry  again. 

What  place  is  left,  in  this  theory 
of  literary  evolution,  for  the  action 
of  individual  genius?    The  greatest, 
insists  Bruneti^re;      indeed,   that  is 
just  the  superiority  of  this  system 
over  other  systematic  methods,   es- 
pecially Taine's,  of  treating  literary 
history.   *  *  Every  one  who  is  now  about 
fifty    years    old,"    says    Brunetiere 
in  a  note  to  his  "Apr^s  le  Proces" 
(1898),  "was  brought  up  on  Taine 
and   Renan,   fed   and   nourished   by 
them ;   we  knew  them  by  heart ;   and 
the  whole  progress  of  our  minds  has 
consisted  in  getting  away  from  them." 
In  the  fourth  of  his  New  York  lec- 
tures, that  on  criticism,  Bnmeti^re 
described  more  frankly  and  intimately 
than  he  has  done  in  print  this  progress 
of  his  own  mind.     "For  twenty- five 
years,"  he  said,  "my  chief  effort  has 
been  to  get  outside  of  myself  and  to 
find  for  criticism  some  basis — I  will 
not    say   scientific,   for   I   dislike  to 
apply  that  word  to  art  and  literature 
— but    solid,    objective,    independent 
of  personal  taste,  and  possessing  the 
self-sufficiency  of  logic  or  of  algebra. 
My  predecessors  and  inspirers  were 
Taine    and    Sainte-Beuve.      Sainte- 
Beuve  had  written  a  *  natural  history 
of  intellect,*  he  had  grouped  talents 
by  families  or  species  just  as  if  they 
were  plants  or  animals.    Taine  had 
taken  a  step  further:    he  had  shown 
the  relationship  and  analogy  of  our 
classifications  in  art   and   literature 
with   those  of  nattiral   science,  and 
had   tried   to   prove   that   literature 
develops  in  accordance  with  absolute 
laws,  capable  of  exact  formulation. 
At  first   I  believed  it.     But  soon  I 
began  to  doubt.     In  the  first  place, 
he  left  out  of  account  the  individuality 
of  the  artist — just  the  one  thing  that 
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interests  us  most.  A  great  artist 
is  always  an  exception  among  his 
contemporaries.  And  the  excep- 
tions may  or  may  not  prove  the  rule, 
but  certainly  the  rule  does  not  explain 
the  exceptions.  .  .  .  Then  I  re-read  my 
Darwin ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
could  add  something  to  the  doctrine 
of  Taine,  and  show  how  literary 
species  are  bom,  develop  and  decline, 
precisely  through  the  action  of  the 
individual  artist,  through  his  'varia- 
tions.' For  how  is  a  new  species 
born?  Precisely  through  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  individual,  different 
from  -the  rest,  stronger  and  better 
endowed,  and  who  reproduces  his 
kind.  Shakspeare,  Michael  Angelo, 
Beethoven,  Victor  Hugo,  are  born' 
superior  individuals,  and  by  that 
superiority  they  propagate  their 
ideas,  which  are  taken  up  by  others, 
and  even  become  commonplace,  till 
in  two  or  three  generations  literature, 
art,  or  music  has  been  transformed. 
This  doctrine  leaves  to  literary 
history  the  conception  of  life,  of 
movement,  of  development,  and  still 
safeguards  the  liberty  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual." 

Bruneti^re  has  applied  this  doctrine 
in  a  series  of  historical  works,  begin- 
ning with  **L*E volution  des  Genres," 
a  history  of  criticism  in  France,  and 
including  a  volume  on  **The  Epochs 
of  French  Drama,"  two  volumes  on 
**The  Evolution  of  L)rric  Poetry  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  many 
essays,  notably  that  on  **The  Re- 
form of  Malherbe."  For  Taine's  rigid 
formula  defining  literature  as  the 
inevitable  resultant  of  three  forces, 
the  race,  the  climate,  and  the  ** mo- 
ment," he  substitutes  a  somewhat 
similar  conception,  but  much  more 
broad  and  free,  based  on  racial 
characteristics,  on  the  environment 
with  its  many  varied  elements  of 
climate,  social  and  political  con- 
ditions, point  of  historical  develop- 
ment, etc.,  and,  not  least  in  impor- 
tance, on  the  imique  and  commanding 
individuality  of  the  creative  artist, 
which  may  modify  the  **  environ- 
ment "  itself,  and  may  even  transform 
its  character  and  its  future  influence. 


Bruneti^re*s  exf  ession  of  this  doc- 
trine is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  **  Evolution  des 
Genres,"  and  to  **The  Evolution  of 
Lyric  Poetry,"  but  also  in  the  first  and 
fourth  chapters  of  his  *' Epochs  of  the 
French  Theatre,"  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  chapter  on  Rousseau  in  **The 
Evolution  of  Lyric  Poetry,"  and  in 
his  essay  on  **The  Evolutionary 
Theory  and  Literary  History";  while 
illustrations  of  its  use  fill  all  his 
critical  and  historical  work  of  the 
middle  period,  including  his  general 
"Manual  of  the  History  of  French 
Literature."  The  formula  may  not 
prove  to  be  a  final  one,  any  more  than 
Taine's.  But  it  is  a  distinct  advance 
on  Taine's,  and  has  already  shown 
itself  to  be  valuable  as  a  new  and 
suggestive  way  of  treating  literary 
history.  By  insisting  on  this  new 
form  of  ** historical  criticism,"  and 
by  making  of  the  literary  genres 
living  creatures,  giving  them  an 
independent  life  and  a  life-history 
like  that  of  the  species  in  natural 
history,  Bruneti^re  has  done  creative 
work  in  criticism. 

Thus  he  is  at  once  the  masterly 
representative  of  tradition  and  old- 
fashioned  methods  in  criticism  — 
methods  which  were  for  a  while  sup- 
posed to  be  completely  out  of  date, 
and  which  he  has  made  to  prevail 
again;  and  he  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  original  of  recent  critics, 
the  only  one  who  has  added  some- 
thing really  new  to  our  conception 
of  criticism  and  of  critical  methods. 
Finally,  he  has  been  a  commanding 
moral  and  intellectual  power.  He 
has  won  his  place  by  the  moral  and 
intellectual  force  of  his  personality. 
He  has  insisted  on  taking  literature 
and  criticism — and  himself — seri- 
ously, and  has  compelled  others  to 
do  so.  He  can  now  stand  comparison 
with  any  French  critic  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  except  Sainte-Beuve. 
To  Sainte-Beuve  he  is  inferior  in  that 
his  interest  in  literature  was  chiefly 
an  intellectual  and  moral  inter- 
est, while  Sainte-Beuve's  was  a  hu- 
man interest,  broadly  and  minutely 
human. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  IN  BOW  STREET 

AND  IN  THE  CIVIL  COURTS  OF  LONDON 


By  Ion  Perdicaris 


I  NE  day  as  I  was 
seated  in  my  studio 
in  Spenser  Street, 
London,  a  card  was 
handed  me.  "An 
unknown  name! 
Never  mind , — show 
■  him  up,"  I  said  to 
a  Moroccan  servant  who  had  accom- 
panied_us  to  London. 

It  was  an  Englishmanwho  presented 
himself,  and  evidently  not  a  gentle- 
man. Still.  I  received  him  courte- 
ously, which  seemed  to  embarrass 
the  man.  "1  am  very  sorry,"  he 
said,  "but  I  have  not  come  upon  a 
friendly  errand." 

"Indeed?"  I  asked.  "How  may 
I  have  incurred  your  ill  will?" 

"Oh,  it  is  not  a  case  of  my  ill  will 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  only  wish 
I  were  out  of  this  business;  but  1  am 
a  poor  man,  I  have  a  family  to  sup- 
pCrtt,  and  consequently  I  must  execute 
this  very  disagreeable  commission. 
Allow  me  to  hand  you  these  papers." 
I  unsuspiciously  took  from  him 
four  legal  documents,  which  appeared 
to  be  writs  or  summonses.  As  I 
owed  no  man  a  penny,  I  knew  they 
could  not  be  for  debts,  so  I  asked  for 
an  explanation.  The  bearer  replied 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  busi- 
ness, but  was  a  clerk  of  Messrs.  So- 
and-so,  whose  names  I  would  see  on 
the  documents',  upon  which  he  hastily 
withdrew. 

On  examinii^  the  papers  I  was 
more  surprised  than  I  had  ever  been 
before.  Two  of  them  were  criminal 
summonses  to  appear  at  Bow  Street 
on  charges,  that  1  had  been  implica- 
ted, together  with  Mr.  Horace  White, 
Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Tangier,  Sir 
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John  Drummond  Hay,  Her  Majesty's 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  and  Sir  John  Gorst, 
Permanent  Under  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  in  an  attempt  tO'poison 
the  plaintiff  during  his  stay  between 
such  and  such  dates  at  Morocco  City 
in  the  sultanate  of  Morocco;  that  I 
had  procured,  on  such  another  date, 
the  illegal  detention  of  a  certain 
steamer  upon  which  the  plaintiff  was 
returning  to  London,  by  bribing  the 
Tide  Waiters  on  the  River  Thames 
not  to  allow  the  said  steamer  to  enter 
the  docks,  in  order  that  I  might  have 
the  plaintiff  arrested  when  he  landed, 
without  any  legal  warrant  or  author- 
ity; that  subsequently,  in  connivance 
with  the  Governor  of  Pentonville 
jail,  I  had  had  the  plaintiff  illegally 
confined,  and  had  caused  to  be  taken 
from  him  a  portmanteau  containing 
documentary  evidence  of  the  alleged 
attempt  to  poison  him  at  Morocco 
City. 

The  other  two  documents  were 
civil  writs,  claiming  from  me  and 
from  Captain  Charles  Rolleston,  R.A  , 
ten  thousand  pounds  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  above  annoyances. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
farrago?"  I  thought.  "The  fellow 
must  be  mad."  I  had  never  visited 
Morocco  City ;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  arrest  of  the  person  described 
as  plaintiff,  I  was  in  the  United  States. 

At  first,  therefore,  I  was  on  the 
point  of  throwing  the  papers  into  the 
fire;  but  on  reflection  I  determined  to 
consult  Mr.  Phelps,  then  our  Minister 
at  London.  I  first,  however,  saw 
my  friend  Captain  Rolleston,  who 
mentioned  a  telegram  which,  by  some 
duplicity  on  the  part  of  an  inter- 
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mediary,  had  been  communicated 
to  the  plaintiff.  The  next  morning 
I  called  at  the  Legation  and  had  a 
long  interview  with  the  Minister, 
and  was  very  much  surprised  when, 
in  answer  to  my  questions,  Mr.  Phelps 
informed  me  that  it  was  quite  possible 
for  a  British  subject  to  prosecute 
an  American  citizen  before  the  courts 
in  England,  even  on  account  of  acts 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  in 
Morocco.  **Although,"  added  the 
Minister,  **some  of  these  acts,  such 
as  the  detention  of  the  steamer  iiT  the 
Thames  and  the  illegal  arrest  of  the 
plaintiff,  apparently  took  place  in 
London." 

"But,**  I  exclaimed,  ''all  this 
happened  whilst  I  was  in  the  United 
SUtes." 

"Still,"  replied  the  Minister,  "these 
acts  would  seem  to  have  been  actually 
committed,  and  it  may  also  be  made 
to  appear  that  you  were  an  accessory 
owing  to  the  telegram  sent  by  your 
friend  Captain  Rolleston  to  London 
during  your  absence  from  Tangier, 
which  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the 
plaintiff  to  produce.  Take  my  ad- 
vice," said  Mr.  Phelps,  kindly,  "go 
and  secure  the  services  at  once  of 
Henry  Poland.  He  is  the  leading 
criminal  counsel  in  London;  and  if 
anybody  can  see  you  safely  through 
this  business  he  will  do  so.  As  for 
us,"  he  continued,  "we  will  give  you 
such  support  as  we  can  by  sending 
Mr.  White*  to  court  with  you  when 
the  case  is  called." 

"But  surely,"  I  exclaimed,  "you 
do  not  mean  that  I  can  be  dragged 
before  the  courts  on  such  infamous 
charges  as  these,  so  manifestly  pre- 
posterous?" 

"Since  the  magistrate  to  whom 
the  plaintiff  has  applied  has  seen  fit 
to  issue  these  writs,  which  seem 
quite  correct  as  to  form,  I  am  afraid 
you  must  be  prepared  to  face  this 
unpleasant  ordeal.  In  any  case ,  do  not 
lose  a  moment;  see  Poland  at  once." 

Mr.    Phelps — himself   an   eminent 

*Mr.  Henry  White.  Secretary  of  the  American 
Legation  in  London,  now  Ambanador  to  Italy  and 
about  to  become  Ambassador  to  Prance;  he  was 
America's  Delegate  to  the  Moroccan  Conference  at 
Algeciras  in  1906. 


legal  authority,  who  had  carefully 
looked  over  the  documents  and  had 
asked  me  a  number  of  questions — 
pointed  out  that  the  plaintiff  sought 
to  implicate  my  wife.  I  therefore 
took  her  with  me  when  I  called  at 
the  chambers  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry) 
Poland,  and  together  we  passed  one 
of  the  worst  half-hours  of  our  lives. 

After  carefully  cross-examining  us 
as  though  we  already  were  criminals 
at  the  bar,  the  eminent  counsel  said 
very  sternly,  "Let  me  remind  you 
that  when  you  consult  either  your 
physician  or  your  lawyer,  your  first 
care  should  be  to  tell  the  truth." 

"But  we  have  told  you  the  truth," 
we  exclaimed,  aghast. 

Poland  remained  insultingly  silent. 

"Why,  may  I  ask,"  said  I,  growing 
angry  under  this  outrageous  rude- 
ness,— *  *  why  do  you  doubt  our  word  ?" 

"Because,"  replied  otir  uncom- 
promising counsel,  **if  the  affair 
stood  as  you  assert,  no  magistrate 
in  his  senses  would  have  granted 
these  writs." 

"You  do  not  mean  to  say  seri- 
ously," J  asked,  "that  I  can  actually 
be  dragged  into  court  on  such  pre- 
posterous charges?" 

"As  to  the  poisoning,"  said  Poland 
reflectively,  **I  think  you  may  be 
made  fairly  safe — that  is,  if  you  are 
dealing  frankly  with  me;  and  for  a 
poisoner,"  he  added,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  "you  seem  to  have  been 
in  good  company — though  of  course 
these  officials  will  not  appear,  -but 
will  plead  diplomatic  privilege." 

"And  is  there  no  way  to  avoid  this 
absurd  pretence  of  my  responsibility 
for  having  had  a  steamer  detained  in 
the  Thames,  and  having  caused  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the 
plaintiff?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Poland  slowly, 
"there  is  a  way  to  escape  this 
responsibility." 

"And  that  is ?" 

"You  can  step  out,"  he  continued, 
"by  leaving  the  onus  of  the  defence 
to  your  wife!" 

"That  settles  it,"  I  replied.  "I 
assume  the  entire  responsibility  for 
anything  that  my  wife  may  have  said 
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or  done;  but/'  I  continued,  "she 
had  no  part  or  parcel  in  this  busi- 
ness. She  is  no  more  responsible  for 
what  occurred  than  was  I,  absent  as 
I  was  at  the  time  and  absolutely  ig- 
norant of  all  that  was  happening.** 

"Possibly,"  said  Poland  slowly, 
"but  your  wife  was  in  Tangier. 
The  telegram  which  notified  former 
adversaries  of  the  plaintiff  in  London, 
who  had  secured  a  judgment  against 
him,  that  he  was  returning  to  Eng- 
land by  that  particular  steamer,  was 
sent  from  your  Tangier  residence, 
as  you  admit.  It  was  therefore, 
undoubtedly,  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  plaintiff's  arrest  in  London. 
True,  you  say  it  was  sent  by  your 
friend,  Captain  Rolleston,  who  was 
then  yoiu"  guest,  although  acting, 
gratuitously,  as  your  secretary.  The 
plaintiff  proves,  however,  by  an  offi- 
cial declaration  of  Captain  Rolleston 
himself,  that  he  was  acting  as  your 
secretary.** 

I  should  explain  here  that  Captain 
Rolleston  had,  in  another  case,  taken 
proceedings  against  the  plaintiff  at 
the  British  consulate  in  Tangier, 
and  learning  that  he  was  leaving  in 
order  to  escape  the  consequences, 
had  notified  certain  parties  in  London, 
who  in  a  still  earlier  suit,  in  that 
city,  had  secured  a  judgment  against 
the  plaintiff  to  escape  which  he  had 
absconded  from  England.  It  was 
on  this  former  judgment  that  the 
latter  was  arrested  on  his  arrival  at 
London.  Mr.  Poland  pointed  out  to 
us  that  we  had  been  wofuUy  in- 
discreet in  intervening  in  this  former 
case.  "It  was  not  you,**  he  said, 
"who  claimed  the  amounts  due  from 
the  plaintiff,  and  therefore  neither 
you  nor  Captain  Rolleston,  yoiu: 
secretary,  had  any  right  to  interfere 
in  this  old  quarrel,  in  which  you  were 
not  concerned.'* 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,**  I  asked, 
"that  it  was  an  actionable  offence 
on  Captain  Rolleston's  part,  knowing 
the  plaintiff  was  seeking  to  defraud 
friends  of  his,  to  inform  them  that 
the  man  was  on  that  steamer?** 

"Certainly,**  replied  the  eminent 
counsel,  "according  to  English  law, 
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Captain  Rolleston,  acting  at  the  time, 
as  you  admit,  in  the  capacity  of 
your  secretary,  is  responsible  con- 
jointly with  yourself  for  the  losses 
or  damages  inflicted  upon  the  plain- 
tiff by  the  arrest  of  the  latter,  even 
though  that  arrest  itself  were  per- 
fectly legal — even  though  it  were  in 
the  interest  of  justice  itself.** 

**If  I  should  stop  a  thief,  who  had 
not  robbed  me,  should  I  expose  my- 
self to  an  action  for  damages?** 

Mr.  Poland  smiled.  "Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  not  your  duty  to  ar- 
rest the  thief,  but  the  duty  of  the 
police.** 

What  am  I  to  do,  then?*'  I  asked. 
Let  me  see,**  said  Poland.  "At 
how  much  does  the  plaintiff  assess 
his  damages?  Oh!  ten  thousand 
pounds.  Well,  you  had  better  be 
provided  with  bail  to  offer — say,  five 
or  six  thousand  pounds." 

Imagine  our  sensations  as  we  drove 
back  to  Spenser  Street! 

How  do  you  think  we  escaped  an 
adverse  judgment  at  Bow  Street  on 
the  first  hearing  of  the  case?  This 
good  fortune  was  simply  due  to  the 
intervention  of  a  Hindoo  princess,  a 
most  honest  princess  and  of  most 
pleasing  appearance, — ^who  denied  on 
cross-examination  having  heard  it 
stated  that  the  wife  of  the  defendant 
in  this  case — i.  e.,  Mrs.  Perdicaris, — 
had  declared  that  she  would  procure 
the  expulsion  of  the  plaintiff  from 
Tangier,  because  he  had  endeavored 
to  oppose  the  policy  of  the  defendant 
(myself)  relating  to  Ihe  consular 
protection  extended  to  native  sub- 
jects in  Morocco. 

I  confess  that  when  I  had  heard 
that  our  condemnation  or  acquittal 
on  that  first  day's  proceedings  at 
Bow  Street  might  depend  in  part 
upon  the  evidence  of  this  lady,  I 
had  given  up  all  hope,  and  saw  myself 
in  imagination  already  condemned 
for  poisoning  virtuous  Englishmen  in 
Morocco  City,  stopping  British  steam- 
ers on  the  Thames,  arresting  a  British 
subject,  and  not  merely  confining 
him  illegally  and  without  warrant  in 
a  British  jail,  but  actually  stealing 
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his  British  portmanteau  when  once 
I  had  got  him  under  British  lock  and 
key, — all  in  the  easy,  off-hand  manner 
so  common  to  the  ruthless  American 
plutocrat ! 

True,  I  was  not  a  plutocrat;  but 
then,  neither  was  I  a  poisoner,  nor  a 
thief!  Though  what  I  might  become 
before  I  left  that  courtroom,  Heaven 
only  knew! 

However,  some  one  else  knew  well 
enough — viz.,  that  sly  dog  Poland, 
whose  growl  in  my  case  had  proved 
so  much  worse  than  his  bite.  Do 
you  think  he  ever  allowed  the  other 
side  to  get  that  telegram  into  court? 
Never  a  bit!  After  about  half  an 
hour  spent  in  listening  to  uninterest- 
ing preliminaries  by  the  plaintiff's 
counsel,  Mr.  Poland  interrupted  and 
begged  to  call  His  Honor's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  proceedings  to  recover 
ten  thousand  pounds*  damages  had 
already  been  instituted  in  other 
places,  and  suggested  that  the  plain- 
tiff, should  he  secure  a  prior  criminal 
condemnation,  might  prejudice  the 
defendant's  case  before  the  magis- 
trates of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  that 
the  latter  authorities  would  have 
better  opportunities  to  deal  with 
certain  important  evidence  which 
had  been  excluded  at  Bow  Street, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
writs  had  been  issued.  Whereupon 
His  Honor  adjourned  the  criminal 
case  sine  die.  Thus,  before  I  knew 
it,  we  all  were  walking  comfortably 
out  of  court,  with  our  heads  still  on 
our  shoulders,  and  no  bail  demanded ; 
nor  did  I  ever  again  find  myself  on 
trial  in  a  criminal  case. 

The  real  struggle,  however,  was 
now  to  begin;  and  in  future  pro- 
ceedings we  could  no  longer  depend 
on  Mr.  Poland,  but  must  have  other 
counsel. 

The  hearings  in  the  civil  case  were 
long  and  tedious;  in  fact,  we  ap- 
peared in  turn  before  every  magis- 
trate on  the  Queen's  Bench.  Who 
saved  us  here.?  Not  our  counsel; 
that  comfortable  gentleman  never 
opened  his  lips  except  to  observe 
occasionally,  "You  hear,  my  lud!" 

No!     What  saved  us  now  was  the 


Kangara  Valley  in  India,  thousands 
of  miles  from  Morocco,  and  the  Rajah 
of  Kapurthala — at  least,  so  we  will 
call  the  Hindoo  prince  in  question. 

This  is  not  a  funny  story  I  am  tell- 
ing! It  was  a  most  serious  business 
that  cost  me  quite  as  much  anxiety 
and  a  good  deal  more  apprehension 
than  Raisuli's  raid  ever  occasioned 
me,  since,  in  the  latter  case,  no  one 
ventured  to  attack  my  honor. 

Most  fortunately  for  us,  the  plain- 
tiff, who  had  been  disgusted  with  his 
lawyer's  management  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  Bow  Street,  had  now  deter- 
mined to  conduct  his  own  case. 
His  great  point  was  to  show  how 
really  virtuous  and  disinterested  he 
had  been  in  endeavoring  to  secure 
an  allowance  for  the  Rajah's  widow. 
Then,  after  thus  erecting  for  himself 
a  magnificent  pedestal,  he  proposed 
ultimately  to  heave  the  whole  fabric 
over  upon  me,  an  evil-minded  and 
crafty  plutocrat,  and  an  American 
plutocrat  at  that;  and  thus  crush  me 
beneath  the  cumulative  weight  of  his 
denunciation.  But  the  trouble  was 
to  bring  his  own  eloquence  to  bear, 
for  though  a  clever,  yet  he  was  an 
extremely  prolix  and  much  too  florid 
speaker;  so  that  his  own  gifts  were 
the  ruin  of  his  cause,  nor  did  he 
ever  succeed  in  introducing  that 
telegram  to  the  notice  of  the  court. 
Indeed,  he  fared  no  better  than  had 
his  lawyer  on  a  previous  occasion. 

In  fact,  the  plaintiff  himself  never 
so  much  as  got  beyond  the  Kangara 
Valley,  where  the  wicked  old  **  Rajah 
of  Kapurthala"  had  lived  and  died, 
and  where,  for  reasons  too  lengthy 
to  develop  in  these  pages,  he,  the 
plaintiff,  had  secured  an  allowance 
from  the  estate  for  the  Rajah's  widow, 
an  Englishwoman,  the  mother  of  the 
two  honest  princesses,  all  of  whom 
the  plaintiff  had  brought  to  England, 
where  they,  together  with  the  plain 
tiff  and  his  family,  had  all  lived  in 
ease,  if  not  in  affluence,  on  the  said 
allowance,  until  one  of  the  princesses 
had  married  a  British  officer — a 
brother  officer,  in  fact,  of  our  friend, 
Captain  Rolleston.  This  officer, 
Major  B ,  once  married  to  the 
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princess,  had  naturally  inquired  into 
this  little  matter  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  allowance,  and  the  family 
secured  judgment  against  the  plain- 
tiff;  hence  the  plaintiff's  sudden  disap- 
pearance from  London  in  order  to 
avoid  the  sum  claimed,  together  with 
his  arrival  at  Tangier  and  all  that 
followed. 

As  to  myself,  if  I  learned  nothing 
else,  I  learned  to  admire  the  patience 
and  gentleness  of  all  those  English 
judges,  as  they  sat  there  one  after 
the  other  (in  their  respective  courts), 
listening  to  the  plaintiff's  florid  ex- 
position of  his  own  ineffable  good- 
ness* in  the  Kangara  Valley,  where 
he  had  fought  the  other  heirs  to  the 
Rajah's  estates,  and  secured  an  al- 
lowance for  the  English  widow  and 
her  daughters. 

Occasionally  the  judge  wpuld  say, 
"But  what  has  this  to  do  with  India? 
I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  Af- 
rica, and  that  we  were  dealing 
with  circumstances  that  occurred  in 
Morocco  City." 

**  Yes,  your  Honor!  So  it  does,"  the 
plaintiff  would  exclaim.  **We  shall 
get  there  presently,  your  Honor." 

A  mistaken  hope ;  he  never  got  so 
far  in  his  narrative  even  as  his  visit, 
three  years  before,  to  Morocco  City, 
much  less  his  return  to  Tangier  and 
his  conflict  there  with  RoUeston,  on 
which  occasion  this  ill-advised  tele- 
gram had  been  despatched. 

I  think  it  was  Justice  Hawkins, 
at  last,  who  sternly  explained  that 
even  if  all  the  charges  contained 
in  the  papers  before  the  court  were 
established,  the  plaintiff  could  not 
attack  the  defendant  until  he  had 
proven,  in  detail,  the  various  offences 
against  all  the  other  parties,  begin- 
ning with  the  British  Consul,  the 
British  Minister,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Tide  Waiters  on  the 


Thames,  the  police  officers,  and  finally 
the  governor  of  the  jail.  "And 
then,"  said  the  learned  judge,  "you 
will  have  to  prove  that  all  these 
agents  were  in  the  pay,  or  acting  at 
the  instigation,  of  the  defendant  be- 
fore you  can  attack  him." 

After  this  the  plaintiff  wrote  me  a 
humble  little  note  in  court,  to  say  that 
he  was  weary  of  going  before  so  many 
judges,  and  would  I,  please,  let  him 
off.  And  goodness  knows,  I  myself 
was  just  as  pleased  to  be  let  off; 
because,  although  I  liked  those  judges 
personally,  I  had  begun  to  find  that, 
while  English  justice  is  an  "excellent 
article,"  it  is  aUo  just  a  trifle  expen- 
sive, and  not  being  the  plutocrat 
some  of  the  parties  to  this  suit  sup- 
posed, I  did  not  require  any  more  of 
the  article,  at  least  not  at  the  price 
which  I  ultimately  had  to  pay,  for 
the  plaintiff  proved  to  be  insolvent; 
and  although  he  had  been  required 
to  deposit  certain  amounts  in  court, 
to  cover  costs,  all  of  which  sums  had 
been  borrowed  from  some  unfortunate 
dupe,  still,  I  had  to  pay  the  "un- 
taxed costs,"  amounting  to  about 
three  times  the  value  of  the  "taxed 
costs,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  un- 
pleasantness of  having  been  exposed 
to  such  outrageous  charges. 

As  my  solicitor  explained  to  me, 
I  might  secure  a  conviction  for 
conspiracy  to  defraud,  which  would 
entail  the  plaintiff's  imprisonment; 
"but,"  he  added,  "you  will  only 
make  a  martyr  of  the  man,  and  it  is 
better  to  drop  all  further  proceed- 
ings." Very  disinterested  advice  on 
the  part  of  my  solicitor;  and  I  was 
naturally  guided  by  his  opinion. 

To  this  day  I  do  not  know  upon 
what  imaginary  circumstances  the 
plaintiff  had  based  his  silly  theory 
of  an  attempt  to  secure  his  death 
by  poison. 
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NEW  BOOKS  BY  BRUNETlfeRE*  PAUL  ELMER  MORE.f  AND 

BERNARD  SHAW  J 

By  Horatio  S.  Krans 


HE  latest  writings 
of  M.  Bruneti^fe, 
Mr.  Paul  Elmer 
More»andMr.Shaw 
present,  taken  to- 
gether, a  singularly 
interesting  group 
of  books,  and  cer- 
tainly offer  a  full  measure  of  the 
variety  that  is  the  spice  of  letters  as 
well  as  of  life.  The  two  first-named 
writers  are  critics,  and  as  such  occupy, 
each  in  his  own  country,  a  distin- 
guished position  in  the  world  of  letters. 
Mr.  Shaw  is — ^but  from  the  task  of 
defining  Mr.  Shaw  we  dispense  our- 
selves without  misgivings,  and  proceed 
to  speak  of  M.  Brunetiire's  book. 

In  the  death  of  Ferdinand  Bruneti- 
^re,  France  has  lost  one  of  her  great 
critics,  and  one  whose  reasoned  liter- 
ary principles  and  sound  common 
sense  long  exercised  a  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  the  irresponsible  and 
more  or  less  disorganized  condition 
of  French  literature.  The  "Balzac" 
was  the  last  volume  to  come  from 
his  pen,  and  in  it,  by  what  is  said  or 
implied,  may  be  found  all  the  dogmas 
of  the  literary  orthodoxy  of  which 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career  he 
has  been  the  great  champion.  Bru- 
neti^re  stood  for  authority  and  rever- 
enced tradition;  the  classic  writers  of 
France,  the  works  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, were  to  him  the  touchstones  of 
excellence.  All  that  preceded  them 
was  too  lawless  and  formless;  what 
followed  was  a  falling-off  in  power, 

•  Balzac.  By  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re.  J.  B.  Lip- 
ptncott  Co. 

t  Shelbume  Essays.  Fourth  Series.  By  Paul 
Elmer  More.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

X  Dramatic  Opinions.  By  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 
Brentana 


dignity,  and  beauty.  He  was  the 
sworn  enemy  of  sdl  that  Anatole 
France,  Jules  Lemaitre,  and  their 
like  stood  for.  Impelled  by  a  vigor- 
ous polemic  temper,  and  bringing  to 
bear  all  his  logic  and  the  whole 
battery  of  his  imimense  learning,  he 
waged  relentless  war  against  all 
those  who  stood  for  a  vagabond, 
if  delightful,  dilettantism,  and  who 
abandoned  their  souls,  often  in  a 
spirit  of  scepticism,  irony,  and  levity, 
to  a  most  unacademic  quest  of  lit- 
erary adventures. 

The  present  volume,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  terminal  chapter 
of  Bruneti^re's  lifework,  is  not  a  bi- 
ography; it  is  a  criticism  of  the  **Co- 
m^die  Humaine."  And  this  is  well, 
for  Balzac,  the  man,  and  Bruneti^re 
are  clearly  antipathetic.  The  per- 
sonality and  character  of  the  novelist 
do  not  stand  high  in  the  esteem  of 
his  critic,  who  finds  him  a  boister- 
ous, common,  petulant  fellow  with  an 
inborn  indelicacy  that  kept  many 
fine  things  quite  beyond  the  range 
of  his  sympathies.  The  novelist's 
great  motive  was  success.  He  longed 
to  be  celebrated,  in  the  present,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  on  the 
boulevards,  in  the  newspapers,  at 
booksellers'.  He  cherished  no  dream 
of  lonely  perfection.  '  *  I  am  young,  my 
plate  is  empty,  and  I  am  hungry,"  he 
wrote  piteously  to  his  sister.  And 
the  philosophy  of  life  whose  counsels 
of  imperfection  were  to  alter  this  sad 
state  n:iight  all  be  summed  up  epi- 
grammatically  in  the  sentence  **  genius 
creates  fortune,  and  fortune  is  the 
proof  of  genius." 

The  aim  of  this  monograph  is  first 
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of  all  to  define  the  novel  as  Balzac 
wrote  it,  to  bring  its  value  into 
light,  and  to  show  how  the  greatest 
of  French  novelists  really  created  it, 
giving  it  a  literary  form  as  distinctive 
as  that  of  the  tale  of  adventure  or 
the  comedy  of  manners.  In  order  to 
define  the  Balzacian  novel,  Bruneti- 
^re  begins  by  a  rapid  characterization 
of  the  types  of  fiction  that  pre- 
ceded it,  from  which  the  conclusion 
is  drawn  that  Balzac  freed  the  novel 
from  the  restraints  which  the  aristo- 
cratic conception  of  literature  had 
imposed  upon  it,  restrictions  that 
called  for  a  royal  or  noble  condition 
in  its  characters,  and  proscribed  cer- 
tain details  deemed  vulgar  or  in- 
significant. All  this  Balzac  changed. 
Great  art  in  the  past  had  been 
first  of  all  rigorously  selective — a, 
representation  and  interpretation  of 
life,  a  use  of  certain  elements  of 
it  in  the  service  of  ideals.  Balzac 
claimed  for  the  novel  the  right  of 
almost  indiscriminate  representation 
over  all  life — ^life  in  its  complex- 
ity, confused  diversity,  and  vulgarity, 
as  well  as  in  its  beauty,  sublimity, 
and  intensity.  And  it  might,  indeed, 
be  said  that  it  was  his  fixed  purpose 
to  paint  his  picture  at  the  expense 
of  what  had  up  to  his  time  been 
called  by  the  name  of  art.  The  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  novel  as  he 
practised  it — and  this  Bruneti^re 
reiterates  again  and  again — ^was  the 
exact  copy  of  reality,  the  sense  of 
which  he  strengthened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  endless  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  places  and  things,  of  settings 
in  town  and  country,  of  clothes,  of 
furniture,  hangings,  bric-k-brac,  and 
what  not.  Fiction  before  him  tended 
to  be  but  a  dream  of  love  from  which 
one  woke  at  the  touch  of  reality. 
He  gave  love  in  his  work  the  place 
it  has  in  the  real  world,  and  made 
it  only  one  of  many  motives  that 
determine  the  conduct  of  men. 

In  attempting  to  convey  briefly 
a  just  impression  of  the  drift  of  this 
critical  study,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  emphasize  unduly  the  stress  laid 
by  the  writer  upon  the  fulness  and 
exactness  of  the  resemblance  of  the 


"Com^die  Humaine"  to  the  life  it 
copies.  Other  elements  of  Balzac's 
art  come  in  for  a  share,  if  a  dispro- 
portionately small  share,  of  attention. 
Balzac's  style,  though  Bruneti^re 
does  not  admire  it,  is  allowed  to  be 
alive  with  a  singular  vitality.  But, 
for  all  that,  Balzac  is  not  regarded 
as  a  great  writer.  Upon  the  art  of 
writing,  it  is  declared,  his  work  has 
had  no  effect.  On  the  score  of  plot 
Balzac's  novels  are  not  held  to  be 
greatly  successful ;  and  indeed  in  some 
of  the  best  of  them  plot  is  almost  nil. 
Of  the  descriptive  powers  of  this 
novelist.  Bruneti^re  has  a  high  opin- 
ion; and  of  pathos — **  Cousin  Pons" 
is  called  to  witness — he  is  regarded 
as  a  past  master.  The  reader  waits 
with  interest  the  critic's  comments 
upon  the  morality  of  the  **Com6die 
Humaine."  Bruneti^re  finds  Balzac's 
novels  neither  moral  nor  immoral, — 
a  faithful  reflection  of  life  as  it  is. 
Cause  and  effect  in  the  moral  sphere 
are,  upon  the  whole,  in  their  true 
relation,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to 
arrange  them  after  the  manner  of  the 
artist  who,  without  violating  the  laws 
of  art,  does  in  fact  point  a  moral  and 
adorn  a  tale. 

Bruneti^re,  in  this  his  last  work, 
takes  his  fixed  and  characteristic 
standpoint.  Here  as  elsewhere  we 
recognize  the  man  who  defends  the 
objectivity  of  the  work  of  art,  and 
values  it  for  the  ideas  it  embodies 
and  the  moral  force  it  contains. 
Solid  and  brilliant  this  monograph  is, 
yet  dry,  dogmatic,  and  partial.  It 
is  not  the  kind  of  criticism  that  sends 
a  reader  eagerly  back  to  the  author 
and  his  work.  Nor  is  it  creative 
criticism  of  the  kind  that  is  delightful 
in  itself  and  its  own  raisan  d'Hre. 
It  lacks  general  appeal  and  human 
interest.  The  work  of  Sainte-Beuve 
will  be  current  when  that  of  Bru- 
neti^re  has  been  forgotten,  or  only 
gratefully  remembered  by  the  student 
of  literary  history. 

Quite  different  in  manner  and 
method  from  the  critiques  of  Bru- 
neti^re  is  the  work  of  our  American 
critic,  Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More.     In  the 
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fourth  series  of  his  "Shelbume  Es- 
says, ".we  have  another  volume  of 
the  informing  and  delightful  criti- 
cism which  has  been  appearing  at 
more  or  less  regular  intervals  since 
1904.  Those  who  have  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  successive  volumes 
of  these  essays  will  not  need  to  be 
told  that  they  are  receiving,  more 
and  more,  the  recognition  of  the 
judicious,  and  are  interesting  a  con- 
stantly increasing  circle  of  general 
readers.  And  it  may  now  be  said 
that  the  appearance  yearly  or  semi- 
annually of  a  new  volume  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  More  is,  for  us  in  America, 
one  of  our  important  recurring  literary 
events.  The  most  cursory  perusal  of 
these  essays  assures  a  reader  that  he 
is  in  the  hands  of  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  we  have  noticed,  from 
time  to  time,  a  lively  desire  expressed 
for  information  as  to  the  direction 
taken  by  the  studies  of  which  these 
books  are  the  result.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
bring  together  here  a  few  facts  upon 
this  head  with  a  view  to  gratifying 
a  natural  and  proper  curiosity  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  not  gathered 
them  from  Mr.  More's  own  books  and 
essays  or  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  More  pursued  his  early  studies 
at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
from  which  institution  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1 887.  The  five  years  after  his 
graduation  he  spent  in  teaching  and 
in  study  and  travel  abroad.  During 
these  years,  he  read  largely  in  the 
classics  and  in  Latin  fathers  and 
schoolmen — and  the  result  of  this 
reading  will  be  found  expressed  in 
his  book  *'The  Great  Refusal."  For 
a  time  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  Sanskrit — ^at  Harvard, 
as  graduate  student,  and  then  as 
teacher,  and  one  outcome  of  the 
Sanskrit  studies  was  the  volume 
entitled  **A  Century  of  Indian  Epi-  ' 
grams."  Following  these  two  years 
at  Harvard  came  two  years  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  during  which  Mr.  More  taught 
Sanskrit  and  lectured  on  Greek 
and  Latin  literature.  When  to  these 
facts  it  is  added  that  Mr.  More  has  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  languages 


and  literatures  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  of  the  literature 
of  his  native  tongue,  and  that  he  is 
happily  endowed  with  a  fine  literary 
faculty,  we  may  surely  repeat  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  what,  in  effect, 
has  just  been  said,  that  in  critical 
equipment  few  men  in  this  country 
can  stand  beside  him. 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  life 
of  the  author  of  the  "Shelburne 
Essays" — an  episode  that  gave  these 
critiques  their  title — followed  the 
teaching  at  Bryn  Mawr.  For  nearly 
two  years  he  lived  as  a  hermit,  with 
his  books  and  a  dog  as  companions, 
in  a  deserted  farmhouse  near  the 
village  of  Shelbume,  N.  H.  There 
and  then,  he  planned  the  essays  of 
which  four  volumes  have  already 
appeared, — essays  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  author  to  come  into  closer 
touch  with  modem  life,  and  to  centre 
his  attention  upon  English  literature 
as  an  interpretation  of  that  life. 
Finally,  it  should  be  recorded  that 
from  1899-1900  Mr.  More  was  at 
Harvard  translating  the  "Pancatan- 
tra"  for  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series; 
and  that  after  finishing  this  task  he 
came  to  New  York  to  be  for  a  time 
connected  with  The  Independent,  and 
to  become  eventually  the  litefary 
editor  of  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
and  of  The  Nation,  a  position  which 
he  now  holds. 

This  brief  chronicle  of  Mr.  More*s 
literary  experiences  and  of  the  stores 
of  scholarship  upon  which  he  draws 
leaves  little  room  to  speak  of  the 
essays  themselves.  A  word  however 
may  be  said.  The  first  paper  in  the 
new  volume,  "The  Vicar  of  Mor- 
wenstow,"  is  an  admirable  example 
of  a  method  which  Mr.  More  has 
applied  to  many  subjects  and  with 
the  best  results — ^the  method  of  the 
literary  portrait.  Here  the  critic 
scans  an  author's  work  for  revelations 
biographical  and  psychological,  and 
studies  circumstantially  what  is  re- 
corded of  his  life,  his  ancestry,  his 
kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  his  phys- 
ical peculiarities,  and  his  whole  en- 
vironment in  time  and  place.     The 
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data  provided  by  these  studies  then 
undergo  a  rigorous  process  of  selection 
and  fresh  combination,  until  the  ir- 
relevant disappears,  and  only  what 
is  typical  and  significant  of  the 
author's  temperament,  mind,  and 
character  remains.  And  the  result 
at  last  is  a  reincarnation  of  the  man 
who  stands  before  us,  as  it  were,  in 
the  flesh  and  attached  on  all  sides 
to  the  earth.  And  with  this  creation 
or  re-creation  of  the  author  we  have 
also  the  essence  of  what  needs  to  be 
said  of  his  work,  its  place  in  litera- 
ture, the  subjects  with  which  it  is 
concerned,  its  distinctive  virtues  and 
characteristic  defects,  the  peculiar 
kind  of  pleasure  it  affords,  and  with 
all  this  whatever  else  is  needed  to 
make  the  way  straight  to  just  ap- 
preciation. A  master  of  this  method 
leads  a  reader  by  the  shortest  cut 
to  an  author  and  leaves  him  at  once 
upon  something  like  an  intimate 
footing  with  the  man  and  his  work. 
In  the  present  volume,  beside  **The 
Vicar  of  Morwenstow,"  "Fanny  Bur- 
ney"  and  "George  Herbert"  may  be 
counted  as  proceeding  from  the 
method  we  have  described. 

In  "The  Theme  of  *  Paradise  Lost ' " 
we  have  an  essay  in  pure  criticism, 
quite  different  from  the  literary  por- 
traits above  mentioned.  Here  there 
is  no  question  of  the  author  and  his 
personality.  Its  aim  is  to  show  that 
our  great  epic  suffers  from  a  misap- 
prehension as  to  its  true  theme,  which 
is  not  the  justification  of  the  ways 
of  God  to  man,  not  disobedience  and 
the  fall,  but  rather  Paradise  itself, 
the  garden  of  innocence  and  idyllic 
delights,  of  which  a  vision,  now  in 
one  form  now  in  another,  has  for  ages 
haunted  the  imagination  of  men.  It 
is  between  the  purely  literary  criticism 
of  an  essay  like  "  The  Theme  of  *  Para- 
dise Lost' "  and  the  literary  portrait 
that  the  Essays  of  Mr.  More   range. 

Of  the  fourth  series  of  the  "Shel- 
bume  Essays*'  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  speak  more  at  length.  But  it  must 
suffice  to  say,  in  general,  that  by  the 
soundness  of  his  critical  method,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  range,  depth,  and  pre- 
cision of  knowledge,  combined  with 


literary  charm  and  human  interest, 
which  these  essays  evince,  Mr.  More 
takes  a  secure  place  in  the  forefront 
of  American  criticism. 

Wide  differences  there  are,  as 
was  remarked  above,  between  the 
critical  methods  of  M.  Bruneti^re  and 
Mr.  More,  but  these  differences  are  as 
nothing  to  those  that  separate  Mr. 
Shaw  from  them  both.  This,  how- 
ever, should  go  without  saying,  for 
Mr.  Shaw  is,  we  know,  sui  generis, 
and  not  on  that  account  the  less 
interesting  and  piquant.  As  a  dra- 
matic critic  he  is  not  a  Lessing,  nor 
are  his  "Dramatic  Opinions"  an 
epoch-making  "  Hamburgische  Dra- 
maturgic." But  if  any  one  has  found 
a  fashion  of  speech  fit  to  bring  home 
his  strictures  and  approbation  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  contemporary 
play-actors  and  dramatists,  that  man 
is  Mr.  Shaw.  He  is  an  outspoken 
critic,  as  honest,  we  are  ready  to 
believe,  as  he  is  frank.  More  than 
this  he  is  not  of  those  who  say  pleasant 
things  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  life. 
Nor  is  his  criticism  merely  destruc- 
tive. He  points  the  way  to  better 
things,  and  he  points  in  the  right 
direction.  Though  his  critical  man- 
ners are  sometimes  a  little  rough, 
and  though,  on  occasion,  he  can  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  rate  popular  actors, 
including  the  fairest  leading  ladies, 
in  the  tones  of  an  exasperated  chorus- 
coach  who  shouts  down  the  stage 
at  a  mob  of  lumpish  "supers,"  his 
taste  is  none  the  less,  on  the  whole, 
sound  and  good.  And  this  we  say 
without  forgetting  that  he  can  praise 
a  mystery  play  based  on  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  at  the  expense  of  Shake- 
speare, and  describe  "Richard  the 
Third"  as  the  best  of  Punch- and- 
Judy  shows.  But  when  Mr.  Shaw 
has  a  fling  at  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaries,  it  is  permissible 
not  to  take  him  seriously.  On  such 
occasions,  we  believe  he  has  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek;  it  is  only  his 
way  of  protesting  against  making 
a  fetish  of  the  Elizabethans,  and  of 
putting  in  a  plea  for  sane  criticism 
even  in  the  case  of   the  dramatists 
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of  the  spacious  times  of  Queen  Bess 
and  her  successor. 

What  Mr.  Shaw  has  to  say  of  acting 
is  always  just  and  to  the  point — a 
long  protest  against  the  things  that 
tend  to  bring  the  stage  into  contempt 
T^ith  people  of  sense  and  taste.  He 
hates  claptrap,  and  tomfoolish  stage- 
business.  And  he  knows  well  the 
real  value  of  the  bag  of  stale  old 
tricks  and  the  assortment  of  stereo- 
typed facial  expressions  which  actors 
are  too  apt  to  play  off  on  a  helpless 
audience.  What  he  pleads  for  is 
freshness,  genuineness,  intelligence, 
and  some  evidence  on  the  actor's  part 
of  a  first-hand  study  of  human  char- 
acter, and  of  an  attempt  at  a  sym- 
pathetic imaginative  grasp  of  the 
r61es  he  enacts.  His  criticism,  too, 
must  have  been  a  real  influence  upon 
the  playwrights  who  wrote  under  the 
fire  of  his  guns — his  protests  for  ex-  * 
ample  against  sham  romantic  dramas 
that  strain  vainly  after  the  heroic, 
the  gallant,  and  the  primitively  pas- 
sionate, and  against  the  vulgarities 
and  snobberies  of  the  drawing-room 
dramas  of  furniture  and  manners  with 
their  pretty-girl  heroines,  and  their 
smart- young- man  heroes — "the-  old 
theatrical  sandwich  of  sugared  senti- 
ment and  comic  relief."  Quite  as 
much  to  the  point  are  his  protests 
i^ainst  the  present-day  tendency 
to   make   plays   a   mere   mechanism 


for  the  exhibition,  in  a  strong  light, 
of  the  beauty  of  the  leading  lady. 
And  Mr.  Shaw,  at  his  best,  shows,  too, 
that  he  is  capable  of  responding  fully 
to  histrionic  efforts  that  are  really 
worthy  of  praise.  We  submit  in 
evidence  of  this  his  study  of  the  art 
of  Duse,  a  just,  subtle,  penetrating, 
and  beautifully  written  appreciation, 
and  a  fine  tribute  to  the  method  of  that 
great  actress.  As  notable,  in  its 
way,  as  the  appreciation  of  Duse,  and 
as  good  evidence  of  the  critic's 
insight  and  discrimination,  are  the 
rather  drastic  criticisms  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt  and  her  voix  celeste. 

In  these  two  volumes  of  "  Dramatic 
Opinions"  there  is  hardly  a  dull  page. 
If  there  is  another  book  of  criticisms 
so  uniformly  amusing,  we  should  bei 
glad  to  have  it  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion. It  bristles  with  wit  of  a  good 
breed,  and  overflows  with  ideas  by  no 
means  lacking  in  point  and  originality. 
Its  author  never  wants  for  a  word  or 
a  thought.  Like  Emerson's  famous 
bird,  he  is  always  in  full  breath.  And 
he  writes  well,  in  a  style  fresh,  vivid, 
and  vital.  These  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  have  had,  and  we  believe 
are  likely  to  have,  a  wholesome  effect 
upon  the  contemporary  stage,  but 
whether  such  be  the  case  or  no,  they 
must  at  least  be  allowed  this  great 
virtue — they  are  tremendously  enter- 
taining. 


SOME  MODERN  STATESMEN 

By  George  Louis  Beer 


5  ODERN  political  sd- 
L    ence  is  based  on  the 

?  proposition  that  the 
\  state  is  an  organic 
I  entity.  Its  history, 
ft  like  that  of  any 
\  other  organism,  is 
J  consequently  two- 
fold in  nature, — ^internal  and  external. 
Its  internal  development  finds  ex- 
pression in  its  constitutional,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  system,  and  in 
ultimate  analysis,  is  merely  a  suc- 
cession of  compromises  securing  a 
temporary  equilibrium  between  the 
claims  of  the  individual  to  complete 
freedom  of  action,  and  the  opposing 
efforts  of  society  to  force  the  individ- 
ual to  subordinate  his  own  particular 
interests  to  those  of  the  common- 
wealth. Justice  has  beea  defined  as 
the  attempt  to  equalize  existing 
natural  inequalities  between  individ- 
uals, thus  diminishing  the  inherent 
cruelty  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  fundamentally  changing  its  na- 
ture. In  this  comprehensive  sense 
of  the  word,  justice  is  the  main  aim 
of  the  state's  internal  policy. 

The  state  is,  however,  not  an 
isolated  unit,  but  lives  in  an  environ- 
ment of  other  states,  and  its  external 
activity  is  conditioned  by  this  fact. 
Internal  development  and  external 
growth  mutually  react  upon  each 
other,  and  a  period  of  marked  success- 
ful readjustment  of  the  social  forces 
within  the  state  is  usually  followed 
by  years  of  quiet  in  internal  affairs, 
and  of  corresponding  activity  in  out- 
ward expansion,  and  so  on  in  a  regular 
series.  The  English  Civil  War  was 
followed  by  Cromwell's  vigorous  Im- 
perialism, Walpole's  years  of  economic 
development  by  the  victories  of  Wolfe 
and  Clive, 

Thus,  the  work  of  a  statesman  can 
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be  roughly  divided  into  two  great 
categories,  one  pertaining  to  internal 
development,  to  the  well-being  of  the 
body  politic  itself,  the  other  to  the 
external  expression  of  this  develop- 
ment as  manifested  in  the  struggle 
of  competing  nations  for  commerCTOl 
and  political  supremacy.  Apart  from 
the  compelling  force  of  social  condi- 
tions, it  is  seemingly  the  subtle,  not 
the  broad  differences  in  intellect  and 
character  that  direct  the  interest  of 
one  man  to  internal  and  that  of  the 
other  to  external  affairs.  It  is,  how- 
ever, significant  that  few,  if  any, 
modem  statesmen  have  been  equally 
successful  in  both  fields,  and  that  some 
who  have  been  prominent  in  one,  have 
been  failures  in  the  other. 

Social  evolution  works  through  the 
struggle  of  competing  groups  within 
the  state,  and  again  through  the 
conflict  of  state  with  state.  In  direct- 
ing the  struggle  within  the  body 
politic,  the  statesman  proceeds  ac- 
cording to  the  accepted  moral  stand- 
ards of  the  community ;  his  aim  is 
to  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong 
on  the  theory  that  there  is  an  essential 
harmony  in  the  interests  of  all.  The 
foreign  statesman  must,  however,  base 
his  policy  on  what  he  implicitly  be- 
lieves to  be  his  country's  interest, 
disregarding  to  a  great  extent  the 
interests  of  humanity.  Thus  in  in- 
ternal affairs  the  statesman  is  not 
often  called  upon  to  pass  on  funda- 
mental moral  issues,  while  in  foreign 
affairs,  he  continually  is.  In  foreign 
affairs  as  a  rule  there  is  presented  to 
the  statesman  the  choice  of  alternate 
courses,  each  one  involving  the  viola- 
tion of  a  moral  principle.  The  prob- 
lem is  summed  up  in  Mirabeau's 
'pregnant  words,  "La  petite  morale 
est  Tennemi  de  la  grande." 

While  man  is  the  chief  agent  in  so- 
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cial  evolution,  the  individual,  even  the 
greatest  of  his  kind,  is  a  mere  pigmy 
whose  works  are  overthrown  by  the 
large  social  forces  whose  mysterious 
workings  he  can  but  dimly  perceive, 
and    with    which    he    is    often    co- 
operating when  he  thinks  he  is  oppos- 
ing them.    A  statesman  is  one  who  is 
supposed  to  tear  aside  the  veil  that 
hides  the  future,  but,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged,  that  statesman  accomplishes 
most  who  works  in  harmony  with  the 
social  forces,  and  devotes  his  energies 
to  the  problem  of  the  hour,  or  to  that 
of  the  immediate  future.    The  distant 
future  is  apt  to  repay  in  a  strange 
manner  the  attempt  to  solve  its  mys- 
teries,    Chatham   drove  France  out 
of  Canada,  and  in    so  doing  made 
the  American  Revolution  a  political 
possibility,  if  not  an  inevitable  se- 
quence.    The  "Lady  of  the  Snows** 
was  then  not  esteemed  for  herself,  but 
none    the    less    has    developed    into 
what  is  probably  the  most  important 
section   of  the    Empire.     Napoleon, 
dreaming  of  tmiversal  empire,  con- 
quered Europe,  and  in  so  doing  gave 
a  strong  impetus  to  the  national  and 
democratic  movements  which  mark 
the  nineteenth  century,   and  which 
have  resulted  in  the  unification  of 
Italy  and  of  Germany.     Instead  of 
one  large  state,  or  a  series  of  closely 
allied  states,   continental   Europe  is 
merely  a  camp  of  hostile  and  antago- 
nistic states,  each  one  armed  to  the 
teeth  in   preparation   for  a  conflict 
that   only   this   condition  of   armed 
peace  seems  capable  of  warding  off. 
Bismarck  in  humbling  France  and  in 
favoring    the    establishment    of    the 
French  Republic — ^he  wanted  une  r^- 
publique  dissolvante — sought  to  make 
her  weak  and  impotent.     As  Hohen- 
lohe   says,   his  policy  was  to   keep 
France  allianzunfaehig  und  uneinig; 
but  he  did  not  foresee  that  the  con- 
trast between  Prussian  efficiency  and 
French    weakness    in    the    **  terrible 
year  **  of  Sedan  would  lead  to  a  re- 
generation and  to  the  establishment 
of  a  more  stable  form  of  government 
than  France  has  enjoyed  since  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  futility  of  political  prophecy 


could  be  supported  by  innumerable 
instances,  such  as  Renan  in  1875 
predicting  a  new  schism  in  the 
Papacy  and  its  ultimate  downfall ; 
such  as  the  well-informed  London 
Times  correspondent,  Blowitz,  taking 
for  granted,  in  the  same  year,  that 
Turkey  would  be  driven  out  of 
Europe,  and  that  the  whole  Balkan 
peninsula  would  become  Russian. 
These  reflections  are  occasioned  by  a 
number  of  recent  books,  dealing  with 
statesmen  of  various  nations  and 
times,  on  some  of  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  bestow  some  more  direct 
attention. 

Though  Chatham's  name  ranks 
high  in  the  list  of  British  statesmen, 
though  it  still  evokes  the  same  en- 
thusiasm that  it  did  in  1759,  the 
anntis  mirdbilis  of  his  conquests,  there 
is  as  yet  no  satisfactory  biography  of 
him  extant  in  the  English  language. 
Francis  Thackeray,  an  uncle  of  the 
novelist,  published  a  life  of  Chatham 
eighty  years  ago,  which  is  naturally 
out  of  date  at  the  present  time.  This 
work,  is,  however,  an  important 
storehouse  of  valuable  material,  and 
furnished  not  only  the  basis  for 
Macaulay*s  unsatisfactory  essays,  but 
also  for  all  subsequent  sketches  of 
the  Great  Commoner,  such  as  those  of 
Frederic  Harrison  and  of  W.  D.  Green. 
This  distinct  gap  in  a  class  of  lit- 
erature in  which  Great  Britain  is 
supreme,  is  not  due  to  the  paucity 
of  material,  for  it  exists  in  abundance 
in  the  State  Papers  and  Pringle  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
and  in  the  various  manuscript  col- 
lections in  the  British  Museum,  es- 
pecially the  Newcastle  Papers.  Part 
of  this  voluminous  material  has  been 
recently  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America,  with  the  careful  editorial 
supervision  of  Gertrude  S.  Kimball.* 
According  to  the  editor  only  68  of  the 
493  letters  there  given  had  been  pre- 
viously printed.  The  number  of  pre- 
viously printed  despatches  is  in  reality 
considerably  larger,  mainly  because 
those  published  by  Thackeray  have 

^^_ 

*  Correspondence  of  William  Pitt,   a   vols.    The 
Macmillan  Co. 
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been  ignored  in  the  computation. 
It  seems  ungracious  to  find  fault 
when  so  much  that  is  valuable  is 
presented  in  these  volumes,  yet  the 
collection  would  have  been  far  com- 
pleter, though  much  bulkier,  if  the 
enclosures  in  the  despatches  had  also 
been  printed.  •  This,  was,  however,  to 
a  great  extent  a  matter  for  the 
editor's  discretion.  A  more  serious 
criticism  is  the  failure  to  print  the 
despatches  contained  in  a  series  of 
Colonial  State  Papers,  entitled  Co- 
lonial Correspondence,  in  the  Public 
Record  Office.  While  not  numerous, 
these  despatches  are  of  great  im- 
portance. This  publication  in  two 
volumes  contains  the  official  cor- 
respondence of  William  Pitt,  when 
Secretary  of  State,  1756-1761,  with 
the  Colonial  Governors  and  the  Naval 
and  Military  Commanders  in  America. 
These  were  the  years  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's glory,  when,  under  the  inspiring 
genius  of  Pitt,  her  arms  were  suc- 
cessful in  all  corners  of  the  globe, 
and  when  the  British  navy  attained 
an  unquestioned  command  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The 
availability  of  such  material  cannot, 
however,  compensate  for  an  adequate 
biography. 

This  lacuna  in  English  biographical 
literature  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
supplied  by  a  German  writer,  Albert 
von  Ruville,  whose  three-volume  life 
of  Chatham  is  erelong  to  appear,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  an 
English  dress.*  Another  German, 
Professor  Felix  Salomonf  of  the 
University  of  Leipzig  is  also  publishing 
a  life  of  Chatham's  worthy  son,  the 
second  Pitt,  which  bids  fair  to 
displace  Lord  Stanhope's  standard 
volumes.  The  two  Pitts  present  a 
curious  contrast.  Chatham,  the  great- 
est war  minister  in  British  annals, 
took  but  little  interest  in  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  administration. 
Highly  emotional  and  dramatic,  with 
a  vivid  imagination,  he  was  able  to 
arouse  the  nation  to  the  enthusiastic 
exertion  of  its  latent  strength.     But 

•William  Pitt.  Graf  von  Chatham.  3  vols. 
Cotta.  Stuttgart  and  Berlin. 

fWilliam  Pitt  dcr  Juen^re.  Vol.  I.,  Parts  I. 
and  II.     Leipzig  and  Berhn:Teubner.     1901-1906. 


it  is  problematical,  if  he  would  have 
been  able  to  govern  England  in  time 
of  peace,  even  if  his  intellect  had  not 
been  impaired  by  illness  at  the  time 
when  this  task  was  entrusted  to  him. 
Son  and  father  present  an  interesting 
temperamental  antithesis.  Cool  and 
self-contained,  Pitt's  strength  lay  in 
finance,  Chatham's  weakest  point. 
As  an  administrator  and  reformer, 
he  ranks  with  Walpole  and  Gladstone. 
It  was  only  the  French  Revolution 
that  called  him  from  internal  affairs, 
including  the  question  of  parliamen- 
tary reform,  to  the  management  of  the 
war  against  France  and  Napoleon.  As 
a  war  minister  Pitt  was  not  the  equal 
of  Chatham,  but  his  very  successes  in 
a  field  somewhat  uncongenial  to  him 
show  the  greater  versatility  of  his 
intellect.  He  never,  however,  ac- 
quired that  supreme  influence  exer- 
cised by  Chatham  which  was  the 
direct  result  of  his  almost  daemonic 
fervor. 

Ruville's  life  of  Chatham  is  based 
on  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  manu- 
script sources;  while  it  is  far  superior 
to  any  other  life,  it  is  by  no  means 
definitive,  the  manuscript  material 
having  been  studied  more  extensively 
than  intensively.  It  is  also  more  of  a 
history  than  a  biography,  and  oc- 
casionally the  figure  of  Chatham  disr 
appears  in  the  background.  Ruville 
likewise  has  an  unfortunate  tendency 
to  dwell  on  hypothetical  motives  for 
acts,  and  occasionally  reaches  con- 
clusions for  which  there  is  no  basis 
other  than  mere  inference  or  even 
bare  conjecture.  His  general  esti- 
mate of  Chatham  is  not  quite  so 
favorable,  as  is  that  of  his  panegyr- 
ists, but  is  probably  nearer  to  the 
truth.  In  one  respect  Ruville  is 
fortunate  in  not  being  an  Englishman, 
for  he  has  not  needed  to  brush  away 
inherited  prepossessions.  Party  spirit 
is  strong  in  Great  Britain,  and  has 
warped  many  a  historian's  judgment; 
for,  as  Macaulay  said,  **it  is  of  the 
nature  of  parties  to  retain  their 
original  enmities  far  more  firmly 
than  their  original  principles."  '  Ru- 
ville is  consequently  much  more  just  to 
Bute  (on  whom  he  had  already  writ- 
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ten),  Newcastle,  and  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  than  are  most  English  writers. 

The  keynote  to  Chatham's  policy 
was  his  opposition  to  the  Bourbon 
powers,  France  and  Spain,  which 
was  so  intense  that  Frederic  Harrison 
calls  it  a  monomania.  He  wanted  to 
annihilate  French  commerce  and  po- 
litical power.  This  almost  bitter 
antagonism  to  France  was  in  the  main 
the  result  of  the  economic  ideas  of  the 
age  which  did  not  take  into  account 
the  expansive  growth  of  commerce, 
and  according  to  which  one  nation's 
loss  was  another's  gain.  Thus  Chat- 
ham in  his  speech  against  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  (1763)  vehemently  con- 
demned the  return  of  the  French  West 
Indies  to  France,  claiming  that  all 
that  England  gained  by  her  trade 
in  that  region  was  "made  fourfold 
to  us  by  the  loss  which  ensues  to 
France." 

It  was  the  very  intensity  of  this 
feeling  that  caused  Chatham's  great 
successes.  He  not  only  organized 
victory  as  did  Camot,  but  inspired 
the  military  and  naval  commanders 
with  his  ardor.  The  dying  Forbes 
was  sustained  by  his  enthusiasm  in  his 
long  and  weary  march  to  Du  Quesne 
in  the  autumn  of  1758,  and  shortly 
after  his  entrance  into  this  fort,  which 
the  French  were  forced  to  abandon,  he 
wrote  to. Chatham:  **I  have  used  the 
freedom  of  giving  your  name  to  Fort 
Du  Quesne  (Pittsburg),  as  I  hope  it 
was  in  some  measure  the  being  actu- 
ated by  your  spirits  that  now  makes 
us  masters  of  the  place,"  Wolfe 
persevered,  and,  after  hope  had  been 
wellnigh  abandoned,  found  a  way 
to  take  Quebec,  thus  justifying  Chat- 
ham's choice  of  the  young  soldier  over 
the  head  of  his  superiors.  Hawke 
and  Boscawen,  the  heroes  of  the 
decisive  naval  battles  drew  their  in- 
spiration from  the  same  source,  and 
Clive,  the  ** heaven-born  general,"  as 
Chatham  called  him,  came  also  within 
its  influence.  Besides  being  a  great 
war  minister  and  a  most  successful 
exponent  of  colonial  expansion,  Chat- 
ham also  stood  for  something  else, — 
for  purity  in  public  life  in  an  age  bf 
low  public  morality.     His  opposition 


to  Parliamentary  corruption  and  to 
the  abuses  in  the  civil  service  exer- 
cised a  potent  influence,  and  led 
ultimately  to  parliamentary  reform 
and  to  the  modem  British  democracy, 
the  latter,  however,  a  result  which 
Chatham  by  no  means  would  have 
favored. 

Chatham  worked  in  harmony  and 
in  alliance  with  the  greatest  figure 
in  the  then  political  life  of  continental 
Europe,  Frederick  the  Great,  while 
his  son  found  himself  in  bitter  opposi- 
tion to  the  commanding  figure  of  Na- 
poleon. A  recent  book,  that  of  Paul 
Gruyer  on  the  "King  of  Elba,"* 
presents  a  comparatively  unknown 
chapter  of  the  Napoleonic  epic,  and 
throws  some  important  light  on  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  most 
colossal  individual  of  modern  history. 
Few  will  deny  that  Napoleon  was 
**  superlatively  great"  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  arts  of  government  and 
of  war,  and  that  he  was  equally  suc- 
cessful in  reorganizing  France  and  in 
calling  forth  the  enthusiasm  necessary 
to  hold  nearly  all  Europe  in  bondage. 
Buckle  has  pointed  out  that,  with 
Cromwell  and  Washington,  and  in 
contradistinction  to  Marlborough, 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Wellington, 
he  was  one  of  the  few  great  soldiers  of 
the  modern  ages  who  at  the  same 
time  showed  marked  ability  in  gov- 
ernment and  administration.  His 
genius  was  of  so  broad  a  nature  that 
it  could  grapple  with  problems  of  all 
natures  and  kinds.  It  was  only  ten 
months  that  Napoleon  spent  at  Elba, 
yet  a  study  of  his  activities  during 
this  short  period  illustrates  the 
causes  of  his  successes,  and  also  of  his 
ultimate  failure.  Napoleon  naturally 
did  not  look  upon  his  exile  at  Elba  as 
the  definitive  end  of  his  career,  and 
from  the  day  of  his  abdication  was 
contemplating  a  return  to  the  throne. 
While  at  Elba,  he  was  continuously 
watching  the  course  of  events  in 
France,  where  the  reactionary  Bour- 
bon policy  was  favoring  his  cause. 
But  he  had  to  conceal  his  ultimate 
purposes,  for  if  Europe  had  suspected 

•  NapoMon,  Roi  de  I'lle  d'  Elbe.    Paris:  Hachette. 
EngUsh  translation.    Lippincott, 
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them  he  might  have  been  removed  to 
a  remoter  and  safer  place. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
Eiirope  allowed  herself  to  be  lulled 
into  the  belief  that  a  Caesar  could 
sink  to  the  level  of  a  Sancho  Panza, 
to  use  a  phrase  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose,  the 
great  Corsican's  biographer.*  Yet 
Napoleon  accomplished  his  purpose 
of  creating  a  belief  that  he  was  satis- 
fied with  his  lot  by  devoting  a  share 
of  his  exuberant  energy  to  the  gov- 
ernance of  his  paltry  kingdom  of 
12,000  subjects.  The  day  after  his 
arrival  at  Porto  Ferraio,  Napoleon 
spoke  **  to  the  Elbans  of  their  country, 
of  the  various  mayors  of  each  com- 
mune, and  of  the  changes  he  proposed 
to  make.  He  seemed  to  know  the 
precise  wants  of  every  commune,  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  re- 
sources of  each.'*  He  displayed  an 
intimate  and  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  history,  topography,  and  economic 
resources  of  the  small  island,  and  "the 
Elbans  listened,  their  mouths  open 
with  astonishment."  The  key  to 
the  mystery  was  simple.  Napoleon 
had  fully  prepared  himself,  not  for- 
getting the  future  even  in  the  har- 
assing days  following  his  abdication. 
Immediately  after  this  reception,  he 
proceeded  to  reorganize  his  prin- 
cipality. **At  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
every  one  was  completely  knocked  up. 
He  alone  was  perfectly  fresh  and  well. 
*  He  gave  orders  which  had  to  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot — every  one  work- 
ing the  flesh  off  his  bones.**'  His 
great  mastery  of  details,  and  his 
genius  for  administration,  which  was 
to  a  great  extent  based  thereon,  was 
shown  in  a  conspicuous  manner. 
He  was  in  the  island  only  ten  months, 
and  during  this  short  period  he  pur- 
sued, *'  on  a  small  scale  and  apparently 
trivial  lines,  the  same  labor  of  sys- 
tematic organization  and  material 
progress  that  he  had  carried  on  for 
years  with  more  complicated  ma- 
chinery within  his  vast  empire.**  He 
built  roads,  developed  the  economic 
resources     of     the    island,     drained 

*  M.  Paul  Gniyer  uses  the  same  phrase,  describing 
-Napoleon's  followers  at  the  Mulini  Palace  in  Elba  as 
**a  veritable  Sancho  Panza's  court." 


swamps, "  enforced  the  laws  of  hygiene 
upon  a  people  who  wallowed  in 
filth,**  and  even  annexed  a  small 
adjoining  island.  His  evidently  seri- 
ous interest  in  the  work  accomplished 
its  purpose  of  hoodwinking  Europe. 
But  the  work  was  not  done  for  this 
purpose  alone.  The  greatest  man 
of  action  that  the  modem  world  has 
seen  could  not  settle  down  to  a  life 
of  inactivity.  His  restless  energy 
needed  some  outlet.  Napoleon  has 
been  severely  criticised  for  returning 
to  France  and  once  more  drenching 
Europe  in  blood.  Frenchmen  call  it 
**le  crime  politique  de  Napol^n." 
While  on  the  one  hand  Napoleon's 
action  was  prompted  by  an  egotism 
which  was  almost  unique  in  its  in- 
tensity, on  the  other  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Europe  showed  gross 
carelessness  in  the  choice  of  Elba, 
and  that  above  all  it  was  the  stupidity 
of  the  Bourbon  party  which  made 
his  return  a  political  possibility. 

It  is  a  long  reach  from  the  aristo- 
cratic England  of  the  days  of  the  Whig 
and  Tory  oligarchies,  from  the  days 
of  the  Napoleonic  Empire  and  a  dis- 
united German  people  to  modem  dem- 
ocratic England,  republican  France, 
and  national  Germany,  With  the 
revival  of  national  antagonisms,  of 
imperialism  and  of  commercial  wars 
— ^the  neo-mercantilism  of  the  age — 
a  great  deal  is  written  about  con- 
temporary history  and  that  of  the 
immediate  past.  Mr.  Paul's  **  History 
of  Modem  England'*  is  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  fifth  volume  ^hich  covers 
the  decade  from  1885  to  1895.* 
Gibbon,  after  describing  his  military 
experiences,  said,  in  an  oft-quoted 
passage,  **the  Captain  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Grenadiers  (the  reader  may 
smile)  has  not  been  useless  to  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  Empire." 
Unquestionably  Mr.  Paul  has  ac- 
quired a  firmer  grasp  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  political  life  from  his  work  in 
Parliament,  where  he  is  a  not  in- 
conspicuous member  of  the  present 
Liberal  majority;  but  no  less  un- 
questionably his  work  has  stiffered 

*  A   Histoiy  of   Modem   England.     By  Herbert 
Paul.    Vol.  V.    MacmilUn. 
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from  his  entanglement  in  party  poli- 
tics. The  present  voliiroe  is  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  its  predecessors, 
both  in  arrangement  and  form,  and 
in  the  objectivity  of  its  criticisms. 
Men  and  measures  are  too  close 
to  be  viewed  in  proper  perspective, 
and  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to 
speak  dogmatically  about  controver- 
sial questions.  Moreover,  the  book 
appears  to  have  been  hurriedly  put 
together,  and  contains  inconsistent 
statements,  inaccuracies,  and  some 
unnecessary  repetitions,  and  is  marked 
throughout  by  a  distinct  partisan 
bias.*  Thus,  Mr.  Paul  evidently 
thinks,  and  wants  his  readers  to  think, 
that  Chamberlain  would  not  have 
worked  so  hard  against  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1886  **if  he  had  not  also 
wished  to  destroy"  Gladstone.  An 
exhaustive  analysis  of  Chamberlain's 
conduct  at  this  time,  such  as  Winston 
Churchill  made,  justifies  the  con- 
clusion of  this  writer, — ^who  at  the 
same  time  is  one  of  the  most  bitter 
opponents  of  the  **  Birmingham 
statesman,** — ^that  Chamberlain  had 
more  to  lose  and  less  to  gain  than  had 
any  other  one  of  those  who  voted 
against  Home  Rule,  and  that  in 
breaking  with  Gladstone  he  deliber- 
ately faced  political  extinction  rather 
than  support  what  he  considered  to 
be  a  dangerous  measure.  Then  Mr. 
Paul  says  that  in  1886  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  supplanted  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  as  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  *  *  Supplant  * '  is  a  pecul- 
iarly  inappropriate  word  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Hicks-Beach  voluntarily 
declined  to  serve  any  longer  as 
leader,  and  that  he  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  overcoming  the  opposition 
of  both  Churchill  and  Salisbury  to  his 
resignation. 

The  central  point  of  interest  in 
this  volume  is  naturallv  the  account 
of  Gladstone's  two  Home  Rule  Bills, 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 

*  Prom  a  statement  made  on  page  66  it  would 
appear  that   Mr.   Paul   thinks  that   Montreal  and 

gliebec  are  in  different  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of 
anada.  (A  more  venial  error,  made  one  hundred 
and  fifty  vears  ago,  has  attached  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  an  enduring  reputation  for  crass  ig- 
norance on  American  affau*8.)  On  page  xao,  a  more 
serious  blunder  postdates  by  five  years  the  formation 
of  the  Triple  Alliance. 


that  Mr.  Paul  adds  nothing  to  what 
Morley  has  already  given  to  the 
world  in  his  monumental  biography  of 
the  *  *  Grand  Old  Man. ' '  The  position 
of  Gladstone  among  British  states- 
men is  not  yet  clearly  defined. 
Mr.  Balfour's  statement  made  in 
Parliament,  shortly  after  Gladstone's 
death,  that  he  was  **the  greatest 
member  of  the  greatest  deliber- 
ative assembly  that  the  world  has 
seen,''  is  a  palpable  exaggeration, 
unless  by  this  judgment  was  meant 
that  he  was  the  greatest  of  Parlia- 
mentarians, and  even  then  some 
objections  might  be  raised.  Rose- 
bery's  statement, that  he  was  **  a  figure 
of  supreme  moral  dignity;  to  his 
followers  he  was  little  less  than  sub- 
lime; to  his  opponents  he  was  an 
object  of  respect;  to  the  people  at 
large,  to  the  silent  judgment  of  those 
who  deal  little  in  party  politics,  he 
w^as  a  national  asset,"  emphasizes  his 
salient  characteristic — namely,  his 
moral  intensity.  A  career  so  varied 
and  so  long  as  was  Gladstone's,  cannot 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  His 
strength  was  his  very  weakness.  His 
special  realm  was  in  internal  affairs, 
in  finance,  and  in  constitutional  and 
social  reform,  and  here  his  moral  en- 
thusiasm, which  was  the  great  driving 
force  in  his  life,  gave  an  irresistible 
impe.tus  to  his  policies. 

But  to  a  great  extent,  this  strong 
ethical  note  unfitted  him  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
when  pitted  against  less  scrupulous 
antagonists.  Englishmen,  with  rea- 
son, complained  that  British  interests 
were  sacrificed,  and  that  Gladstone 
was  interested  in  foreign  affairs,  not 
when  these  interests  were  in  jeopardy, 
but  only  when  the  cause  of  some  op- 
pressed people  appealed  to  his  humani- 
tarian instincts.  These  criticisms  are 
supported  by  the  high  authority  of 
Bismarck,  who  could  not  appreciate 
the  compelling  force  of  Gladstone's 
scruples,  and  to  whom  he  appeared  as 
an  ungovernable  horse,  whose  actions 
could  not  be  foretold  by  the  ordinary 
standards.  In  1880  the  German 
Chancellor  said  that  Gladstone's  pol- 
icy was  in   absolute  harmony  with 
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Russian  interests  in  the  near  East, 
and  at  variance  with  those  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1884  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  Gladstone  remain  in  power, 
adding  caustically,  '*Es  sei  gut  fuer 
uns,  nicht  fuer  England/*  Glad- 
stone's moral  aversion  to  **  world 
politics,*'  as  then  conducted,  was 
intensified  by  the  economic  doctrines 
which  formed  the  basis  of  much  of 
his  thought.  He  was  an  adherent  of 
the  Manchester  school,  and  in  general 
believed  in  the  essential  harmony 
of  the  economic  interests  of  all 
nations,  a  doctrine  as  untrue  as  is  its 
opposite,  which  prevailed  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  also, 
like  Cobden,  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
an  Imperialist,  and  his  views  of  the 
Empire  were  in  general  those  of  the 
middle  of  the  century,  when  even  Dis- 
raeli said  that  the  colonies  were  *'  a 
millstone  round  our  necks."  Glad- 
stone was  the  typical  little  Englander, 
whom  Kipling  derided.  In  studying 
his  career  one  gets  the  impression 
that  he  regarded  the  time  spent  on 
foreign  and  imperial  questions  as  so 
much  stolen  from  the  more  vitally 
important  questions  at  home.  Yet 
Gladstone's  foreign  policy  marks  a 
distinct  step  forward  to  the  goal 
when  international  questions  will  be 
judged  by  other  standards  than 
those  of  mere  expediency  and  force. 
As  the  chief  political  opponent  of  the 
doctrine  that  "moral  progress  in  the 
relations  of  nations  and  states  to  one 
another  is  an  illusion  and  a  dream,** 
he  exercised  a  most  salutary  influence. 
He  carried  his  opinions  to  an  extreme 
point,  but  it  was  in  the  direction  of 
progress.  The  cause  of  peace  through 
the  rational  solution  of  international 
difficulties  has  been  immeasurably 
advanced  by  the  immense  influence 
he  exercised. 

Lord  Rosebery's  essay  on  his  friend 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill*  takes  us 
from  the  company  of  giants,  Chatham, 
Napoleon,  and  Gladstone,  and  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  two  minor  states- 
men, the  author  and  the  subject  of 
this  slender  volume .    Shortly  after  the 

•  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.    The  Earl  of  Rose- 
bery.    Harper. 


untimely  death  of  Churchill  in  1895, 
his  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, asked  Rosebery  to  write 
something  about  his  personal  friend 
and  political  opponent.  This  he 
wisely  refused  to  do,  as  it  was  then 
too  early  to  weigh  events  in  an  even 
scale,  but  after  the  publication  of 
the  official  life  by  the  son,  Winston 
Churchill,  last  year,  he  decided  that 
he  might  venture  to  acquit  himself 
of  what  was  in  a  measure  a  debt. 
*'In  any  casj,**  as  he  says,  **it  is  a 
melancholy  satisfaction  to  set  down 
what  I  can  properly  publish  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men,  with 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  career, 
of  my  time.**  Winston  Churchill's 
notable  biography  left  little  to  be 
said,  as  it  was  written  with  fulne^  of 
knowledge  and  in  a  spirit  of  tactful 
impartiality.  Few  will  question  Lord 
Rosebery*s  judgment  that  it  is  **a 
fascinating  book,  one  to  be  marked 
among  the  first  dozen,  perhaps  the 
first  half-dozen,  biographies  in  our 
language." 

Lord  Randolph  Churchiirs  short 
and  dramatic  career  is  now  well 
known,  and  no  longer  remains  an 
enigma.  Churchill  was  an  exceed- 
ingl>  effective  member  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  when  in  opposition 
from  1880  to  1885,  for  he  dealt  the 
administration  severe  blows  from 
all  sides,  without  seemingly  troubling 
himself  very  much  about  public,  as 
distinct  from  party,  welfare.  In  many 
respects  he  resembled  Walpole's  op- 
ponent Pulteney,  whom  Macaulay 
called  the  greatest  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  Parlimaent  had  seen. 
In  Rosebery'  s  somewhat  cynical 
words,  he  was 

the  fruit  and  blossom  of  our  parliamentary 
system.  No  more  complete  and  extreme 
product  of  that  historical  arrangement  has 
ever  been  seen  That  system  requires 
for  its  working  two  sets  of  protagonists. 
One  does  the  administrative  and  legislative 
work  of  the  coimtry,  and  defends  what 
is  done.  The  other  is  anxious  to  do  the 
administrative  and  legislative  work  of  the 
country,  and,  in  the  meantime,  condemns 
what  is  done.    To  one  side  all  is  light, 
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all  is  white;  to  the  other  all  is  shade,  all  is 
black.     There  is  no  twilight  and  no  gray. 

The  statement  is  somewhat  over- 
drawn, but  not  in  the  case  of  Churchill, 
who  opposed  Gladstone  at  all  points. 
When  the  Conservative  party  came 
into  power,  his  constructive  qualities 
were  tested,  and  though  they  were  not 
found  wanting,  he  was  unable  to  work 
with  his  party,  because  his  opinions 
had  a  distinct  Radical  drift.  Dis- 
raeli had  done  a  good  deal  toward 
identifying  the  Tory  party  with  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  and  it  was  his 
vague  doctrine  of  Tor/  Democracy 
that  Churchill  adopted. 

The  Conservative  party  was,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  driven  '\^ith  the  speed 
that  his  ardor  demanded,  and  the 
inevitable  rupture  ensued.  It  was 
unavoidable,  for  it  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  a  man  of  the  solid 
attaiiunents  and  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  Marqtiis  of  Salisbury 
would  allow  himself  to  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  a  youth,  who  had  but  little 
or  no  experience  in  government. 
Herbert  Paul  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
situation  when  he  says  that  Lord 
Randolph's  "knowledge  was  unequal 
to  his  capacity."  He  had  no  previous 
training  and  had  studied  nothing  but 
the  Irish  question.  During  his  short 
period  of  office  in  1885  and  1886, 
at  the  India  office  and  at  the  Treasury, 
he  displayed  great  ability  and  as- 
siduity, which  nearly  compensated  for 
his  lack  of  training.  His  still-born 
budget  of  1886  in  some  respects 
anticipated  Harcourt's  famous  bud- 
get of  1894,  but  it  shows  the  open- 
mindedness  of  the  novice,  who  eagerly 
accepts  the  postulates  of  academic 
students  of  finance  regardless  of  their 
effect  on  party  politics.  ChurchiU's 
claim  to  a  permanent  place  in  history 
consists,  not  in  what  he  actually  ac- 
complished in  a  concrete  form,  which. 
was  little, — it  was  to  a  great  extent 
accident  that  the  inevitable  annexa- 
tion of  Upper  Burmah  took  place  just 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
India, — but  in  the  intangible  influence 
he  exercised  on  the  ideas  of  the 
Conservative  party.     He  carried  on 


Disraeli's  work  of  breaking  up  the 
Liberal  party's  monopoly  of  social 
reform,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
democratization  of  the  old  Tory 
party,  thus  enabling  Whigs  like 
Hartington  and  Radicals  like  Cham- 
berlain to  work  in  conjunction  with  it. 
Rosebery's  essay  on  Churchill  finds 
its  prototype  in  the  essays  of  Macau- 
lay,  and  adds  nothing  essential  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  modern  Pulte- 
ney.  It  is  of  marked  interest,  how- 
ever, in  so  far  as  it  throws  light  on 
Rosebery  himself,  who,  in  many 
respects,  suggests  a  comparison  with 
his  subject,  and  who  is  as  great  an 
enigma  as  Churchill  was  before  his 
detailed  biography  appeared.  Lord 
Rosebery  has  often  been  described  as 
an  aristocrat  of  aristocrats,  yet  he 
enrolled  himself  among  the  followers 
of  Gladstone,  and  on  the  latter's 
retirement  in  1894  he  became  Prime 
Minister  for  a  brief  period,  presiding 
t)ver  a  Cabinet  composed  of  men  of 
the  stamp  of  Bryce,  Morley,  and  Har- 
court.  His  chief  interest  lay  in  the 
direction  of  foreign  affairs  and  of 
imperial  politics,  in  which  his  policy 
pleased  his  opponents  more  than  it 
did  the  followers  of  Gladstone. 
Churchill,  on  the  other  hand,  devoted 
but  scant  attention  to  these  subjects, 
and  to  a  great  extent  concentrated 
his  attention  on  social  reform.  Thus 
each  intruded  on  what,  to  a  certain 
degree,  was  the  especial  preserve  of 
the  opposing  party,  and  hence  both 
contributed  to  lessening  the  degree  of 
difference  in  principle  separating 
Liberals  from  the  Conservatives.  Just 
as  Churchill  found  himself  uneasy 
within  the  Conservative  fold,  so 
Rosebery  has  become  persona  non 
grata  in  the  inner  councils  of  the 
Liberal  party;  and  at  the  present 
time,  though  a  frequent  platform 
speaker,  he  has  seemingly  retired 
from  active  politics.  There  appears 
to  be  an  autobiographical  note  in 
the  following  reflections: 

At  first  sight  it  must  appear  remarkable 
that  parties  and  leaders  should  be  so  ill- 
mated,  but  on  reflection  there  seems  no 
reason  for  surprise.     When  it  is  considered 
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how  hereditary  is  the  transmission  of 
politics  in  this  country,  it  seems  rather 
wonderful  that,  after  reading,  travel,  and 
thought,  the  family  dogmas  are  not  more 
often  questioned.  Men  are  netted  early 
into  political  clubs;  or  fall,  when  callow, 
tmder  the  influence  of  some  statesman ;  or 
stand  as  youths  for  some  constituency 
before  they  have  considered  the  problem 
of  life  ....  If  all  these  things  be  con- 
sidered, it  will  seem  marvellous  that  tlfere 
are  not  more  political  conversions  or  per- 
versions than  there  are. 

There  is  another  point  of  similarity 
between  Rosebery  and  Churchill. 
The  latter,  as  already  pointed  out,  was 
not  a  deep  student  of  public  questions ; 
and  one  gets  the  same  impressions 
from  a  study  of  Rosebery*s  speeches. 
Superficiality  appears  to  be  their 
preeminent  characteristic,  while  oc- 
casionally there  is  a  note  of  bored 
superciliousness  and  of  pitying  conde- 
scension for  those  who  do  not  agree^ 
with  him.  His  thought  lacks  pre- 
cision, apparently  on  account  of  an 
inadequate  mastery  of  the  facts. 
This  same  characteristic  marks  his 
excursions  into  the  realms  of  literature 
and  history.  He  is  always  a  graceful 
writer,  but  never  a  vigorous  or  a 
reliable  one.  That  strange  output 
of  a  Briton's  pen  "Napoleon:  the 
Last  Phase,"  in  which  Rosebery  ar- 
raigns Napoleon's  guardian,  Lowe,  has 
been  pulled  to  pieces  by  English- 
man and  Frenchman.  Gruyer  says 
that  the  English  representative  at 
Elba,  '*the  polite  but  unlucky  Camp- 
bell, .  .  .  elucidates  Hudson  Lowe, 
and  justifies  him."  Another  French 
historian  says,  most  happily,  that 
Rosebery  treats  history  **en  grand 
seigneur  et  ne  s'  inquifete  pas  tou- 
jours  d'etre  exact  sur  les  points 
secondaires." 

The  Hohenlohe  memoirs*  take  us 
from  insular  England  to  the  armed 
nations  of  Europe.  This  book  has 
acqtiired  great  notoriety  on  account 

*  Denkwuerdji^keiten  des  Puersten  Chlodwig  zu 
Hohenlohe-Schillings  fuerst.  Edited  by  P.  Curtitis. 
a  vols.  Stuttifart.  English  translation  supervised 
by  G.  W.  Chrystal.  3  vols.  Macmillan.  (The 
Eniflish  version  has  been  hastily  done,  which  ac- 
counts for  an  abnormal  number  of  misprints  and 
occasional  inaccxirate  renderings.) 


of  the  German  Emperor's  annoyance 
at  its  publication,  and  it  is  due  more 
to  this  fact,  than  to  its  intrinsic  inter- 
est that  it  has  been  rendered  into 
English  with  almost  record-breaking 
speed.  It  is  in  many  respects  a 
peculiar  book,  and  suffers  greatly 
from  the  fact  that  Prince  Hohenlohe 
died  before  the  material  could  be 
arranged  by  him  for  publication. 
The  term  *  *  memoir ' '  implies  a  consecu- 
tive narrative,  and  is  not  an  expressive 
rendering  of  the  German  title  "Denk- 
wuerdigkeiten.*'  "Memorabilia" would 
give  a  better  indication  of  the  nature 
of  the  book.  It  contains  a  mass  of 
raw  material  in  the  form  of  state 
papers  and  speeches,  and  also  a  very 
succinct  diary  kept  by  the  Prince. 
The  greater  bulk  is  of  interest  only 
to  the  special  student,  who  will  find 
it  of  great  assistance  in  studying  the 
unification  of  Germany,  the  (Ecumen- 
ical Council  of  1870,  the  foundation 
of  the  present  French  Republic,  and 
in  general,  the  intricate  web  of 
German  foreign  policy  since  1870. 
The  general  reader,  unldbs  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  Europe 
during  these  years,  will  often,  nearly 
at  every  page,  be  in  despair  either 
at  the  number  of  formal,  doctunents, 
or  at  the  concise  allusions  to  matters 
whose  import  is  not  clear  without 
special  knowledge.  Yet  there  is  in 
this  book  much  that  will  stimulate 
the  interest  of  the  larger  public. 
Above  all,  the  curtain  is  drawn  and 
the  inner  history  of  Eiuxjpean  diplo- 
macy is  revealed  in  its  not  attractive 
nakedness.  Emperor,  Czar,  Presi- 
dent, and  Minister  appear  in  this  book 
stripped  of  the  halo  that  usuaHy 
surrounds  them,  and  we  realize  that 
they  are  but  ordinary  mortals.  Grote 
once  said  that  the  kingship  in  ancient 
Athens  was  doomed,  because  in  so 
small  a  community  the  monarch  was 
necessarily  so  well  known  that  he 
could  not  inspire  the  necessary 
reverence.  The  compiler  of  **true'* 
biographies  and  histories  will  find 
in  these  memoirs  much  valuable 
material. 

Hohenlohe    was    a    scion    of    an 
eminent  family,  one  of  the  former 
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ruling  houses  of  a  petty  German 
principality.  He  was  an  aristocrat, 
though  by  no  means  reactionary,  and 
while  he  had  some  prejudices,  he 
was  on  the  whole  broad-minded  and 
moderately  progressive.  Carefully 
trained  and  educated,  he  was  able 
to  understand  political  conditions, 
and  in  addition  he  acquired  a  keen 
insight  into  htunan  nature.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  book  are  found  some 
attractively  vivid  pictures  of  German 
life  in  the  forties,  and  some  interest- 
ing and  spontaneous  self-revelations. 
His  foresight  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  already  in  1848  he  perceived 
that  Germany  needed  a  navy  and 
"connections  over  sea."  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  pointed  out  the  advis- 
ability of  using  the  Catholic  clergy 
to  extend  German  influence  in  Asia 
Minor  with  a  view  to  increasing  Ger- 
man commerce  and  also  possibly  of  col- 
onization. His  outline  is  so  prophetic 
of  future  policy,  that  one  is  almost  in- 
clined to  the  clearly  unwarranted  sus- 
picion that  it  was  written  aprbs  coup. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  overesti- 
mate the  historical  importance  of  an 
individual  who  is  the  writer  of  widely- 
read  memoirs.  Hohenlohe  was  not 
a  mere  onlooker  like  Horace  Walpole; 
but,  while  in  the  midst  of  the  political 
life,  he  cannot  say  of  many  of  the 
events  which  he  records — quorum  pars 
magna  jut.  A  part  he  was,  but  not  a 
conspicuous  part.  Space  forbids  an 
estimate  of  his  exact  position;  it  is 
perhaps  significant  that  his  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  index  of  such 
bulky  works  as  Bismarck's  Auto- 
biography, nor  in  the  Diary  of  the 
Iron  Chancellor's  Boswell,  Moritz 
Busch.  It  should,  however,  be  noted 
that  these  books  do  not  cover  the 
years  1894  to  1900  when  Hohenlohe 
was  Imperial  Chancellor,  a  period 
which  for  obvious  reasons  is  also  very 
scantily  treated  in  the  book  under 
immediate  consideration.  Hohenlohe 
was  influential  in  bringing  about  the 
unification  of  Germany,  yet  even  here 
he  was  essentially  a  minor  figure,  for 
his  early  enthusiasm  of  1848  had 
by  1870  given  way  to  Bavarian  par- 
ticularism. 


His  political  career  really  began  in 
1867,  when  at  the  age  of  forty-eight, 
he  became  the  head  of  the  Bavarian 
ministry,  a  position  which  he  retained 
until  1870.  From  1870  to  1874  he 
officiated  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Imperial  Reichstag,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing eleven  years  he  resided  at  Paris  as 
the  German  ambassador.  From  1885 
to  1894  he  was  Governor  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  then  he  succeeded 
Caprivi  as  Chancellor.  His  was  a 
long  and  useful  life,  in  which  the 
pre-eminent  qualities  displayed  were 
common-sense  and  tact.  Hohenlohe 
was  somewhat  of  an  opportunist,  and, 
without  sacrificing  any  principle, 
always  managed  to  be  on  the  winning 
side.  He  originated  little  or  nothing, 
and  was  an  instrument  through 
which  the  vigor  of  Bismarck  and  of 
the  present  Emperor  found  expres- 
sion. 

The  dominating  figure  of  the  book 
is  Bismarck,  the  greatest  political 
genius  since  Napoleon,  one  of  the 
large  figures  of  history,  and  a  worthy 
subject  for  Carlylean  worship.  Bis- 
marck was  an  adept  in  all  phases 
of  the  statesman's  allotted  work. 
Supreme  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  he  was  scarcely  less  successful 
in  internal  government.  He  was  the 
guiding  spirit  of  German  unity,  the 
father  of  the  protective  system  on 
which,  as  Hohenlohe  points  out,  the 
present  industrial  prosperity  of  Ger- 
many is  based,  and  though  as  late  as 
1880  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
colonies  because  Germany  had  no  ade- 
quate fieet  and  no  skilled  administra- 
tors, yet  in  the  following  decade  he 
founded  the  present  German  empire 
in  Africa,  and  laid  the  basis  for 
German  naval  power.  With  all  his 
greatness,  which  demands  admiration, 
there  is  something  repelling  about 
Bismarck.  His  supreme  nationalism 
and  disregard  of  humanitarian  in- 
terests, the  almost  brutal  precision 
with  which  he  planned  the  traps  to 
ensnare  his  diplomatic  opponents,  the 
callousness  with  which  he  used  war 
and  threats  of  war  to  attain  his 
ends,  have  shocked  those  to  whom 
humanity,  if  not  as  yet  a  concrete 
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entity,  is  at  least  an  ideal  toward 
which  the  path  of  progress  leads. 
Bismarck  will  always  be  remembered 
as  the  creator  of  the  German  national 
state,  but  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  means  he  used  are  a  blot  on  an 
otherwise  laudable  movement.  With 
or  without  a  war  with  France,  German 
unity  was  inevitable ;  but  just  as  Sew- 
ard in  the  early  days  of  the  American 
civil  war  saw  that  a  foreign  war 
might  prevent  the  secession  of  the 
South,  so  Bismarck  perceived  that 
war  with  France  would  inevitably 
bring  about  a  union  of  Northern 
and  Southern  Germany.  Hence  he 
favored  the  war,  and  worked  to  make 
it  inevitable. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rose  in  his  recent  book  on 
modern  Europe,  has  maintained  that 
Bismarck's  editing  of  the  famous 
Ems  telegram  was  not  the  decisive 
step  leading  to  the  war,  and  that 
Bismarck's  claim  to  this  effect  made 
in  his  "Reminiscences"  was  the  "off- 
spring of  senile  vanity."  Yet  already 
in  1874,  Bismarck  had  told  Hohenlohe 
that  Roon  and  Moltke  were  furious 
at  the  yielding  attitude  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  that  his  "  abbre viierte 


Veroeffentlichung"  of  tht;  telvigrani 
made  war  inevitable.  The  war  with 
France  may  or  may  not  have  been 
avoidable,  for  Napoleon's  policy  was 
needlessly  irritating.  As  Morley  says, 
he  and  his  advisers  "flung  them- 
selves gratuitously  under  Bismarck's 
grinding  wheels — and  marched  head- 
long to  the  pit  that  Bismarck  was 
digging  for  them."  The  crucial  point 
is  that  Bismarck  not  only  did  nothing 
to  prevent  war,  but  by  his  action 
deliberately  made  it  unavoidable. 
Bismarck,  as  appears  from  numerous 
conversations  reported  by  Hohenlohe, 
rejoiced  when  other  nationsquarrelled, 
as  their  weakness  made  Germany 
relatively  stronger.  Gladstone,  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  in  1870,  said  that  such  views 
once  obtained  in  England,  "but  we 
have  now  unlearned  that  bad  philos- 
ophy; and  the  war  between  France 
and  Prussia  saddens  the  whole  face 
of  society,  and  burdens  every  man 
with  a  personal  grief."  Gladstone's 
voice  may  be  that  of  the  future,  but  it 
would  be  needlessly  pessimistic  to  say 
that  Bismarck's  attitude  is  typical  of 
modem  civilization. 


Idle  "Notes' 

B>'An  Idle  Reader 


There   is   a   certain   rich    human 

quality,    rare    in    individuals     and 

--  rarer  in  literature,  a  suave 

Merits  blending  of  hum  or  and  ten- 

.  demess  with  a    sprightly 

ur  T^L-  "'^^y  of  putting  things  and 
a  keen  sense  of  the  pictur- 
esque. This  quality  is  the  happy 
endowment  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Locke. 
There  may  be  other  readers,  more 
alert  than  I,  to  whom  his  merits  were 
earlier  revealed.  Some  nine  or  ten 
novels  stand  to  his  credit,  and  if  the 
others  resemble  the  two  I  have  read, 
then  there  are  several  hours  of  pleas- 
ure in  store  for  me,  and  there  is  still 
"something  coming"  to   Mr.   Locke 


in  the  way  of  appreciation  from 
American  readers. 

Generally  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume 
that  the  minor  English  novelist  will 
bore  the  American  reader — ^unless  the 
latter  happens  to  be  unusually  sleepy 
and  unexacting. 

I  tested  this  general  principle  thor- 
oughly one  English  winter,  taking 
from  the  circulating  libraries  endless 
volumes  of  which  I  had  never  heard, 
with  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
whether  there  were  adequate  reasons 
why  any  one  should  have  heard  of 
them.  It  was  a  nerve-racking  ex- 
perience, and  it  left  me  completely 
convinced  that  we  are  not  losing  any 
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keen  intellectual  pleasure  by  ignoring 
the  average  English  novel. 

But  sweeping  cbmplacency  is  not 
often  fully  justified.  Who  knows 
how  many  delightful  rococo  tales 
like  **The  Beloved  Vagabond*'  and 
"The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne** 
I  may  not  have  missed? 


A 

Cyrano 

in 

Proee 


Mr.  Locke's  latest  hero,  "The 
Beloved  Vagabond,"  is  a  Gascon 
whose  type  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  equally  beloved 
Cyrano.  He  is  as  chival- 
rous, as  perfervid,  as  full 
of  resounding  speech.  Like 
Cyrano  he  has  a  taste  for  high  deeds ; 
if  no  one  else  will  decorate  the  world 
with  them,'  perforce  he  will,  since 
needs  must  that  high  deeds  exist. 
He  sacrifices  his  reputation  for  his 
lady,  and  becomes  a  homeless  vaga- 
bond with  a  diminutive  income,  roam- 
ing the  roads  of  Exu-ope,  teaching 
philosophy  and  other  matters  to  the 
English  ragamuffin  whom  he  adopts. 
Unlike  most  heroes  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, he  does  not  retain  his  personal 
nicety  in  matters  of  the  toilet.  This 
is  hard  to  forgive  him.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  man  should  sleep  by 
the  roadside  or  in  attics  and  awake 
looking  as  if  he  had  just  emerged 
from  a  bandbox,  but  such  is  our 
unreason  that  we  wish  it.  It  demon- 
strates the  charm  of  Paragot  (bom 
Gaston  de  N6-ac)  that  we  come  to 
love  him,  though  distinctly  under- 
standing that  he  is  always  untidy. 
Think  of  being  able  to  love  a  hero 
with  "long  black  hair,  a  long  black 
beard,  and  long  black  fingernails"! 
It  is  a  Great  Magic  that  Mr.  Locke  ac- 
complishes here.  Who  can  set  bounds 
to  the  achievement  of  a  writer  capable 
of  performing  such  feats? 

Of  course  Paragot,  later,  has  his 
opportunity  to  return  to  frock  coats, 
tall  hats,  bath-tubs,  and  the  perusal 
of  Jane  Austen  by  the  fireside,  but  I 
refuse  to  tell  how  he  improved  that 
opportunity.  The  psychology  of  it 
all  seems  as  true  as  it  is  tender  and 
hiunorous. 


have  sometimes  wondered  why  Mr. 

-.  ...         George     Moore    when    he 

g       ove  ^,j.Q^g  about  art  was  always 

,.^  .  awake,  alive,  and  interest- 
L.ter.t«re     .^^     ^^^    ^j^^    ^^^^    j^^ 

wrote  fiction  or  autobiography,  he 
was  always  drowsy,  dead,  and  fatally 
dull.  He  himself  has  lately  revealed 
the  reason.  "The  Memoirs  of  My 
Dead  Life"  is  even  more  dead  than 
Mr.  Moore  is  wont  to  be.  It  is 
worse  than  dead — it  is  defunct.  The 
book  describes  a  series  of  amourettes 
through  whicH  the  author  passed 
in  his  more,  youthful  years.  Now 
there  is  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  the  consideration  of  great  emo- 
tional experiences,  but — ^Mr.  Moore's 
amourettes  ?     Faugh ! 

It  is  pathetic  to  see  how  proud  he 
is  of  them  and  how  little  he  realizes 
their  total  lack  of  elevation  of  feeling, 
passion,  poetry — of  all  the  qualities 
which  have  ever  been  held  to  make 
such  experiences  human  and  justify 
their  appearance  in  literature .  There 
have  been,  of  course,  a  very  few 
Gallic  artists  who  have  been  able  to 
treat  such  themes  by  standing  apart, 
describing  and  criticising  light-mind- 
edly  but  with  a  curious  irony  that 
is  certainly  a  feat  frqm  the  point  of 
view  of  art.  Such  an  attitude  is  as 
impossible  to  Mr.  Moore  as  fine  em- 
broidery to  a  hippopotamus.  It  is, 
of  course,  no  more  desirable  ethically 
than  Mr.  Moore's  own  point  of  view, 
but,  at  least,  it  explains  itself  as 
literature,  and  that  is  something. 


The 
Two 
G.  M'8. 


In  common  with  other  readers  I 


As  for  the  reason  why  his  writing 
shows  two  George  Moores,  one  dead 
and  one  alive,  the  author 
makes  unconscious  confes- 
sion. In  a  maudlin  chapter 
on  "Spent  Loves"  he  avers 
that  his  thoughts  "run  upon  women" 
— ^they  are  the  only  legitimate  subject 
of  masculine  preoccupation.  "We 
forget  women  for  a  Utile  while  when 
we  are  thinking  about  art,  but  only 
for  a  while."  The  italics  are  mine. 
In  other  words  the  man  only  experi- 
ences mental  freedom  when  thinking 
about  art.  It  is  the  one  subject 
sufficiently  stimtdating  and  absorbing 
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to  him  to  clear  and  reoxygenate  his 
mental  atmosphere,  the  one  subject 
that  sets  him  loose  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  eternal  feminine.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  one  subject  upon  which  he 
really  uses  his  brains.  It  may  be 
added  that  when  so  used  his  brains  are 
good.  But  he  has  written  two  small 
volumes  and  no  more  upon  art,  while 
the  list  of  his  tiresome — ^and  shall  we 
say  hag-ridden? — ^novels  is  discour- 
agingly  long.  It  is  a  piteous  waste 
of  good  gray  matter. 


The  "Memoirs  of  My.  Dead  Life" 

is   prefaced   by   an   "Apologia    pro 

^.    ,  _         Scriptis    Meis.'*     The    au- 

.       "  .      thor   here    undertakes    to 
stance  ox  «  #• 

e  ,x  answer  a  letter  from  an  ear- 

tradi  ti  n  ^  young  secretary  of  a 
charitable  organization  who 
wants  to  know  if  Mr.  Moore  is  really 
sincere  in  his  apparent  standards  of 
conduct,  or  if  he  is  just  posing. 
The  latter  is  divertingly  irrelevant 
in  his  response,  which  does  not  answer 
any  of  his  interlocutor's  searching 
queries;  but  he  does  aver,  finally, 
that  flesh  and  spirit  are  to  him  equally 
spiritual  and  that  his  amorous  ad- 
ventures have  all  helped  vastly  to 
project  his  soul  on  its  lone  way. 

This  may  be  true — but,  if  so,  why 
the  two  Mr.  Moores,  one  dead  and 
one  alive?  Why  the  dull,  dull  novels 
and  the  feverishly  brilliant  art-crit- 
icism? There  seems  to  be  discrepancy 
somewhere.  Can  it  be  that  I  do  not 
know  a   dull  novel  when  I   read  it? 


Books 

by 

Babes 


In  the  publisher's  preface  to  "The 
Viper  of  Milan**  it  is  cleverly  sug- 
gested that  the  youthful 
author  of  that  bloody 
romance  of  mediaeval  Italy 
has  been  successful  in  her 
task  because  '*  youth  is  the  Italian 
age  of  life.** 

The  writer  thinks  the  ardor  and 
impulsiveness  of  the  young  so  akin 
to  the  same  qualities  in  the  Italian 
people  that  there  is  a  special  sym- 
pathy between  them,  making  it 
possible  for  a  girl  of  seventeen  to 
write  an  Italian  story  with  a  kind 
of  inspired  accuracy. 


This  may  be  the  secret  of  Miss 
Bowen*s  success,  but  I  wonder  if  it 
is  not  the  Land  of  Romance,  rather 
than  Italy,  that  is  youth*s  native 
country? 


There  is  in  this  world  a  great 
deal  of  quiet  philosophy  which  has 
«,  no  crank  attached.  While 

g^     ,  some    people    are    noisily 

^  ^  discussing  whether  life  is 

F*'  A  Id  worth  living,  others  are 
^  ^  unostentatiously  conduct- 
ing what  one  may  call  laboratory 
experiments  to  determine  the  same 
question.  The  latter  are  the  better 
guides,  for  living  is  a  problem  of 
feeling,  and  intellectual  discussion 
has  never  yet  solved  any  of  the 
problems  of  the  human   heart. 

"The  House  of  Quiet*'  and  "The 
Gate  of  Death*'  are  books  dealing 
with  the  pursuit  of  the  inner  peace. 
The  former  we  confessedly  owe  to 
Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  a  writer  to  whom 
fastidious  readers  are  becoming  heav- 
ily indebted.  It  gives  the  annals  of 
an  uneventful  life,  the  latter  part  of 
which  is  passed  in  semi-invalidism. 
The  narrator  reduces  living  to  a 
formula  which  satisfies  him.  The 
book  is  gracious  and  tender  in  its 
atmosphere.  It  will  afford  small 
comfort  to  those  who  thirst  rebel- 
liously  for  more  life  and  fuller,  but 
to  those  who  seek  to  express  resigna- 
tion to  the  inevitable  in  terms  of 
dignity  and  interest  in  the  lives  of 
others,  it  offers  solace  and  suggestion. 
"The  Gate  of  Death*'  purports  to 
be  the  record  of  a  man's  thoughts  in 
convalescence  after  he  has  twice  been 
near  dying  and  found — what,  indeed, 
we  all  find  in  any  illness — ^that  with 
the  approaching  lapse  of  life  interest 
lapses  also  and  a  great  indifference 
takes  its  place.  As  his  health  re- 
turns, invincible  faith  comes  back. 
This,  too,  is  the  common  experience. 
Whether  it  means  more  than  that  the 
tides  of  life  are  strong,  who  shall  say? 
Each  man's  experience  is  sufficient 
for  himself  and,  while  we  can  share 
our  doubts,  no  man  can  give  his 
certitude  to  another. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO 
SALESMEN  sf  Sapolio 

Talk  CLEANLINESS— Constantly  keep  before  those  whom  you 
approach  the  relation  which  cleanliness  bears  to  Life.  Health,  hap- 
piness, success  largely  depend  upon  It.  Self-respect  dwells  not  In 
dirty  houses  with  careless  people.  The  first  commandment  of 
social  life  Is:  ''Be  Clean.'* 

Talk  CHEERFULLY  —  You  represent  a  good  article— offer  it 
with  a  confident  smile.  The  great  public  are  our  friends.  Success 
can  afford  to  smile.  Leave  despondency  and  complaints  about  the 
weather,  dull  times  and  reluctant  buyers,  to  the  peddlers  of  imita- 
tions and  cheap  substitutes.  It  is  hard  work  for  them  to  •«  reflect 
a  shining  countenance.'*  Tell  the  storekeeper  that  it  is  a  good  rule 
never  to  buy  goods  from  a  grumbling  salesman — his  discontent 
advertises  the  fact  that  his  wares  do  not  sell  readily. 

Talk  PAIR  PRICES— The  best  stores  will  be  your  best  cus- 
tomers, because  they  are  themselves  clean.  The  grocer  who  keeps 
dirt  down  can  keep  his  prices  up.  Many  a  dealer  buries  his  profits 
under  the  dust  in  his  store,  and  then  vainly  tries  to  keep  up  his 
trade  by  selling  cheaper  goods. 

Talk  ECONOMY  —  Less  waste  is  our  greatest  national  need. 
Cheapness  is  rarely  economy.  Our  ancestors  left  us  solid  old  fur- 
niture because  there  were  no  cheap  instalment  systems  in  their 
days.  Sapolio  may  cost  a  trifle  more  than  cheap  substitutes, 
but  it  outlasts  them. 

Talk  CONFIDENTLY  —  Every  sensible  dealer  keeps  Sapolio  in 
stock.  The  public  prefers  honest,  well-known  goods.  Urge  the 
grocer  not  to  load  his  shelves  with  experiments,  and  to  listen  to 
no  suggestions  that  he  can  substitute  anything  for  Sapolio  —  it  is 
a  losing  game.  He  will  not  do  it  if  he  respects  himself  —  he  will 
not  do  it  if  he  wants  the  respect  of  his  customers. 

ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS  CO. 
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E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM'S  LATEST  AND  BEST  NOVEL 

THE  MALEFACTOR 

Th\a  myBtifylng  etory  of  the  etr&nge  revenge  at  Sir  Wingrave  Seton.  who  Buffered  im- 
prisonment for  a  crime  he  did  not  commit  rather  tlian  defend  himatlf  at  a  wooiati'a 
eipense,  will  make  the  most  ianguid  alive  with  expectant  interest. 


THE    MALEFACTOR  ii  M   e 


men  HbtDfblnD  inRmt  loan  A  Maker  oJ  HiMtary  ' 
and  more  cirrlully  conildeiid  ib>n  "  A  Prince  of  ffln- 
nen,"  bDIh  nf  which  >on  sothinc  but  pniic.--.SH 
FraHtiia  Call. 

PHANTOM  WIRES 

.  Br   ARTHUR  STRINCEK 

thla  ii»  bn>k''cuntain^''th^unh«  nmackable  adTCn'^^f 


THE    MALEFACTOR    if  cooilniciciil  with  <hc  (Lill 
Illuamtci].  iimD,  ti.ja. 

UNDEK  THE  HARROW 


AUNT  JANE  OF  KENTUCKY 

Br  ELIZA  CALVEBT  MALL 

A  failhf ul  poRiayat  of  niral  life  In  (ha  Blue  Gnai  ckudkt.  abxiud- 
[n*  U«c*li«b'  e7»^  anVu'^^ta  Wc  /clighrtu!  Aunt  Jidc  .1^ 

lUiunicd.  laDo,  ti.ja. 


THE  CASTLE  OF  DOUBT 

Br  JOHN  H.  WHITSON 

ladaallna  tale  o(  a  man    whn   findi   himtcK   idenii 


ACKROYD  or  THE  FACULTY 

By    ANNA  CHAPIN  KAY 


Au4y  of  aodal  maladjuai 


"Aunt  Jane  of  Kenlutley- 

JENIFER 

By  LUCY  M.  THRUSTON 

ival  of  the  CsnilLna  neuBCaina,  dealing  wiib  the  de- 


FROST  AND  FRIENDSHIP 

By  CEORGE  FREDEBIC  TUKMEB 


'"ffis; 


'city  the  perlla  of  lofaDfgaaini 


THE  GARDEN  AND  ITS  ACCESSORIES 

Br    LOKINC    UNDER'WOOD 

u>a^tSelb!^w^anlsSH.       ""'°"'" '"'■  ■""""    ouaea,  a      n,  pcrgo  >a,  aun    i         ounuuu,  w        an     cbch. 
Ten  and  piciuKl  combine  U  aid  IhoH  who  would  make  iheir  gudena  more  homelike  by  the  happy  coubinallnn  of  Uv- 
1ns  plinia  and  panaonil  fcatun  of  ialerat.-CAicagi!  Triiint 

Wllh  loi  llluRniloni  from  photOEcaphl.      iimo,  9ijb  nel ;  pixtpaid,  ta.lj. 

THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  AND  VICTOR  HUGO 


Handaone  lilUe  volumea  6H%M  inch. 
fmaliipieco.UUIefully  and  durAly  bound 
per  vofunie ;  in  limp  lealher,  |;ilt  edffca  ovc 


MKOJ  POCIZSf  KDiriOJt 

llioinarefaiihluland'iin'abridg^"  ¥ri«  ii!cioih.K^i*g^T/-'=^n 
IS  netper  •nlume.    Any  mlory  lold  aeparalely.    Snd far comfUU III 
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FOUR 

MASTERPIECES 


RELIGIOUS  ART 

BY  J.  JAMES  TISSOT 

(IN  COLORS) 

TREE 


S-ilnmon  DcdiLain  the  Temple 
Capyriflil  by.M.  Di  BtHtafi.  1904         I  unJrtJ  iplendid  picl 


beauiiful  *iid  ippnpriaic  dtcDtalioni  (or  the  home.ihe    Copyr*!*!  ftj^Af.  ZJ»  Srawft/i 
Siinday-ftchDoJ,  or  paitar'i  iiudy. 

WHY  WE  MAKE  THIS  OFFER 

The  object  a(  Ihii  ofler  ii  to  acquiint  yau  with 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

u  iUuiOMad  by  J.  Jaums  TiBWT,  the  moil  beauiirul,  injltuciire,  and  uiluible  publlihi 
■chievemeni  the  world  hai  eier  Ken. 

396  IUUSTRATI0NS--117  IN  COLORS 


To  thoK  who  read  ihe  Bible  hiblluillv  il  »  of  the  bighat  Talue,  ind  id  ihoK  who  ire 
teeking  to  evilien  a  dcure  (or  Biblereidiniandiludyinathenililiia  invaluable  luililary 

imiiginc  a  home  in  which  TJHoi'.  wondwuily   illu.iriied  Old  Te.i».  ^^^  to  mV 

mtn^  1    acquir       now,   wi     BOI         Ireiiur         or  lener.ilionl        ^  pwlpaid,    the 

p>.yini    e.,«pon    we    will    tor-a-d    .he    Matures  tf^  THE    TIIIIT   OLD 

UReiher  with  de«:ription  of  the  b-iks  by  n>.,l  j|,t4  M[||T 

poupaid.      You    will    nol    be.  b,.thered     by  y   encloM  .0  cent,    for  poiTage 

act*  all    bu.ine..  by  corrapondence.  ,),j,  ,i,t  „ndin(i  of  ihii  coup.in  doM 

Encloie   ID  <.en»    l«anip.   or  ulv«|  rot  inany»ay  hind  me  lObuy  Jnythini;. 


pfDinpIly,   aa   the  lupply 


AMERICAN  TISSOT  SOCIETY,  Poblishers, 
27  East  22nil  Street,  New  York 
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JUST       PUBLISHED 


Studies  in  Pictures 

An  Introduction  to  tKe  Famous  Galleries 

By  John  C.  Van  Dyke 

Author  of  "Art  for  Art'*  Sake/'  "  The  Meaning  of  Pictures,"  "  The  Opal 

Sea,"ctc. 

V^ltH  •42  Illustrations.  $1.23  net,    Postag*  lO  o«nts 

A  clear  account  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  are  seen  to-day,  with  critical  and  illuminating 
ideas  in  reganl  to  the  different  varieties  of  paintings,  taking  up 
"Old  Masters  Out  of  Place";  '*  Pictures  Ruined,  Restored 
and  Repainted";  "Copies,  Forgeries";  "Figure  Pictures'*; 
"Landscape  and  Marines."  etc. 

BACCALAUREATE  ADDRESSES 

and  other  Talks  on  Kindred  Themes 
By  Arthur  Twining  Hadley 

(President  of  Vale  University) 

Suggestive  and  stimulating  talks  to  young  men  on  the  moral 
and  religious  problems  of  college  life  and  the  questions  a  man 
must  answer  in  choosing  a  career. 

$1.00  net,  postal*  &  c«nts. 


A  Bird's-Eye  View 

of 

American  History 

By  Leon  C.  Prince 

A  brilliant  short  history  of  America. 
Readable,  clear,  and  in  lUst  proportions; 
a  masterpiece  ol  its  kind. 

$1.33  net,   Postag*  lO  cants 


By 
Rid^ely  Torrence 


ABELARD  and  HELOISE 

$1.23  net.    Postaga  lO  cants 

A  poetic  drama  in  four  acts  founded  on  one  of  the  greatest  stories  in  history.  Remarkable  for  its  dra- 
matic power  and  deep  poetic  feeling  as  well  as  for  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  verse.  The  latest  and 
best  work  of  one  of  the  moht  distinguished  of  our  younger  poets.  .May  Sinclair  said  in  Atlantic 
Monthly  recently  :  "There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  before  him  a  brilliant  future.  He  works  in  the  spirit 
which  great  art  inexorably  demands,  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  sacrificial  patience." 

Edith  Wharton  s  MADAME  DE  TREYMES 

This  brilliant  story  shows  in  the  most  subtle,  discerning  and  striking  way  the  contrast  between  the 
French  and  American  views  of  family  relations.  Mucame  de  Treymes  fascinates  the  reader  even  while 
she  and  her  point  of  view  arc  the  (;reate>t  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  love  story.  The  question  of 
luternationafmarriage  has  never  before  been  analyzed  in  sokeen  and  brilliant  a  way.  Illus.  in  color,  $i.oo. 

r.    HOPllINSON    SMITH'S 

AND  OTHER  MEN 
AND.  WOMEN 

The  best  new  stories  of  the  most  popular  of  story  tellers.  Romance  and  adventure  in  Venice,  Stamboal. 
Holland,  New  York,  and  other  places.  Delightfully  written  and  full  of  genial  kindly  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  of  picturesque  characters.         Illustrated.    $1.50. 

TKe    MaKin^   of  a    Comedienne  lUustratad 

By  CLARA  £.  LAUCHLIN       in  color.  ^l.30 

A  stfiry  of  intense  emotional  power.  The  rise  of  an  American  actress  whose  talent  as  a  comedienne 
develops  through  a  series  of  absorbingly  interesting  experiences  with  all  kinds  of  people  and  places. 
A  love  story  in  ihe  midst  of  the  emotional,  picturesque,  tense  life  of  the  theatre,  full  of  humor  and 
humanness,  keen  understanding,  and  the  broadest,  kindliest  philosophy. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Metv  York 


THE  VEILED  LADY 


FELICITY 
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SCRIBNER  S  NEW  I  MP  OR  TA  TI0N8 

■    -       QUEEN  MARGOT 

Wife  OF  Henry  of  Navarre.    By  H.  Noel  Williams.    Author  of  **  Mme.  de  Montespan,"  "  Mme.  du  Barry," 
"Queens  of  the  French  Stage,"  etc.      JVitA  i6  photogravure  portraits.     Small  410,  $7.50  uct. 

An  unusually  attractive  volume  about  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  womon  of  her  tirre.  Married  to  Henry  of  Navarre 
on  the  eve  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Margaret  of  Valois's  life  was  passed  in  one  of  the  most  stirring  periods  of 
French  history. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  C>CSARS 

IW  S.  Baring-Gould.      With  numerous  illustrations  from  busts ^  cameos ^  gems^  etc.     New  and  cheaper  edition, 
8vo.  $J.75  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  AUGUSTE  RODIN 

By  Frederick  Lawton.      With  numerous  illustrations.     Large  Svo,  $3.75  net. 

An  excellently  illustrated  and  authoritative  work  on  this  most  eminent  of  modern  sculptors. 

ANTONIO  POLLAIUOLO 

By  Maud  Cruitwell.     With  jo  full-page  illustrations,     (The  Library  of  Art).    Square  i2mo.  $2.00  net. 
The  first  book  on  this  artist  in  any  language. 

HOUSES  AND  GARDENS 

By  M.  II.  Baillik-Scott.      With  ly  coloured  plates^  and  over  200  black-and-white  illustrations^  including  a 
large  number  of  plans,     ^to,  $12.00  net. 
A  compendium  of  the  building  and  decoration  of  the  smaller  English  house  of  to-day. 

THE  GREAT  DAYS  OF  VERSAILLES 

Studies  from  Court  Life  in  the  Later  Years  of   Louis  XIV.     By  G.   F.   Bradby.      With  portraits, 
8vo,  $L75  net. 

BARDS  OF  THE  GAEL  AND  GALL 

ICxAMPLKS  OF  THE  I'oETic  LITERATURE  OF  EklN.  Done  into  English  after  the  metres  and  modes  of  the  Gall. 
By  George  Sigerson,  M.D.,  F.  R.  U.  I,  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  With  a  photogravure 
frontispiece,     1 2nio,  $l . 50  net. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE 

Together  with  a  Life  by  Frederick  Tatham.     Edited  from  the  Original  Manuscripts,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Archibald  G.  B.  Russell.     With  twelve  illustrations,     8vo,  $2.00  net, 

WHERE  THE  FOREST  MURMURS 

Nature  Essays.     By  Fiona  Macleod.     Sq.  i2mo,  $2.00  net, 

THE  LANGHAM  DICTIONARIES 

A   Handy- Volume  Series  of  Dictionaries  bound  in  cloth.     Each  i8mo  (5^^  inches  by  3^^  inches),  about   750 

pages,  $1.00  net. 
Knulish- French  and  French-English.      By  T.  McLaughlin.     English-German  and  German-English. 

By   Dr.  J.  Bn  M.     English-Italian  and  1  ialian-Engi.ish.     By  U.  Cakdin.     English-Russian  and 

Russian-English.     By  A.  VVassilieff.     English-Spanish  and  Shani:»h. English.     By  J.'B.   Jorba. 

English-Portuguese  and  Portuguesk-English.     By  R.  dr  Mesquita. 

BAEDEKER'S  EUROPEAN  GUIDE  BOOKS  Latest fjujo,. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  Panoramas  and  Views.     All  prices  net, 

C'lnada      -----  $1.80  Germ.iny  (Southern )         -         -         ,  |i.8o  Italy(Central)  and  Rome,  NewEdn.  $2.35 

Alps  (E.istem^           -  .  -  3.00  Germany  (Northern),  New  Edn.        -  a. 40  Italy  (Souihmi)  and  Siciiy  -  1.80 

Aii«4tria     -          -         -  -  a.40  Germany  (Rhine)     -         -         .         -  a.io  London  and  Its  Environs  -  180 

l!cl.;ium  and  Holland  -  -  x.Bo  Great  Bi it  lin  -         -         _         -         .  3.00  Norw.ny  and  Sweden          -  2.40 

Kcrlin  and  Its  Environs  -  -  .go  (rteece     ------  3.40  Palestine  and  Syria             -  -  3.60 

I-'t^ypt        -          -         -  ,  .  ^.50  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  Naples,  with  26  Paris  and  lis  Knvirons       -  -  x.8o 

1- r  nice  (Northern)    -  -  -  2.10                   Maps  and  44  Plans            -         -  a.40  Spain  and  Portugal  -         -  -  4.80 

I'" ranee  (Southern)     -  -  -  a. 70  Italy  (Northern)      -          -         -          -  2.40  Switzerland       -         -          -  -  a.40 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S    SONS,    New    York 
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HARPER'S  LATEST  FICTION 


THE  MYSTICS  By  Katherine  Cecil  Tharston 

Romance  and  mystery  are  delightfully  mingled  throughout.  The  tale  has  the 
same  persistent  excitement  and  breathless  fascination  which  marked  the 
author's  earlier  work — "The  Masquerader."  Illustrated,     Price   ii  2j 


SAMPSON  ROCK  OF  WALL  STREET  By  Edwin  Lefevre 

By  the  author  of  **  Wall  Street  Stories.*'  It  has  remained  for  Mr.  Lefevre  to 
write  the  first  real  novel  of  Wall  Street  life,  fully  describing  the  * 'wheels  within 
wheels  "  of  the  exciting  stock-market  game.  Illustrated,      Price  S^.jo 

THE  GIANT'S  STRENGTH  By  Basil  King 

The  romance  of  the  daughter  of  an  American  multi-millionaire  who  falls  in 
love  with  a  portrait-painter  whose  family  fortunes  have  been  wrecked  by  the 
heroine's  father.  Price  Si.jo 

BY  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  SOUL  By  Mary  E.  WUkins  Freeman 

A  delightful  heroine  of  New  England  parentage;  an  unusual  plot  which  hinges 
on  a  youthful  marriage  that  is  never  revealed;  scenes  of  village  life — pathos  and 
humor — all  make  up  a  story  of  unflagging  interest.     Illustrated.     Price  $1.50 

THE  PRINCESS  By  Margaret  Potter 

That  wonderful  woman,  Princess  Catharine,  is  the  central  figure.  Her  disso- 
lute husband,  the  Grand-Duke  Dmitri,  and  her  son,  the  dashing  young  Con- 
stantine,  play  antagonizing  parts  in  a  daring  plot  of  intrigue.  F*rice  $1.50 

INTERESTING  AND  INFORMING  BOOKS 

CHBISTIAN  SCIENCE  By  Nark  Twain 

The  most  serious  and  extended  criticism  of  the  subject  that  has  yet  been  made. 

Illustrated,     Price  $1.7^ 

THE  AMERICAN  SCENE  By  Henry  James 

Mr.  James'  impressions  of  America  on  revisiting  his  native  land  after  twenty-Bveyears^  absence. 

Price  Ss^oo  net 

NATURE'S  CRAFTSMEN  By  Henry  C.  McCook.  D.D..  D.Sc,  LL.D. 

An  entertaining  book  about  the  picturesque  in  insect  life,  pointing  out  unsuspected  marvels  at 
our  very  doors.  Illustrated,     Price  S^oo  net 

THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  FAITH  By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  D.Sc..  LL.D. 

A  harmonizing  of  science  and  religion,  by  the  leader  in  what  has  l>een  termed  the  "new 
thought ;  **  addressed  especially  to  those  who  are  confused  in  the  flood  of  modern  criticism. 

Price  $i,<x>  net 

THE  FRIENDLY  STARS  By  Martha  Evans  Martin 

How  to  learn,  without  a  telescope,  all  that  is  most  interesting  about  the  stars. 

Illustrated,     Price  S^-^S  "'' 

HARPER  <  BROTHERS.  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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Henry  Holt  &Compf 
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The  First  of  a  Series  of  Biograpi 

B.  H.  Johnston's    LEADING  AMI 

Biographies  of  Washington,  Greene, ' 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  HoClellftn,  Ma 
Joseph  E.  Johnston.    1  vol.    By  the  i 

price,  $1.75  net. 

Volumes  to  toUow  eoon: — Seientiati 
4aji— Historians  (W.  P.  Trent)— Lawr 
Hidden  Fago)—Noveiitta  (John  Eraki 


•   Harqais  de  Segar's     JULIE  DE  I 

A  new  biograph)-  by  one  of  the  Fi 
fresh  light  OR  the  fascinating  origii 

E.  Hay  Lankesler's  THE  KINODOH 

NATcms's  Inbubqent  Son  ;  The  Ai 
tukb's  Retenoes  and  Thb  Siabp: 
the  author  of  "  Extinct  Animals,"  w 


Graham  Travera's    GROWTH. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "  The 
eameatness  and  telling  character  dm 
Florence  and  Rome,  and  "  dour  "  So 

Arthur  Paterson's    JOHN  GLYNN 

A  novel  with  genuine  "  thrills  "  and 
tiement  work "  inljondan.on  which 

Gilbert  Watson's    A  CADDIE  OF  ! 

This  has  been  aptly  described  aa  an 
warm-hearted,  whiskey. loving  Cadd 
has  some  remarkable  adventures.     T 

AUCE.rOR-SHOIT. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  *'  Jew; 
«*•  The  pubUahera'  descriptive  Sp 
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DODD,    MEAD 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Fiction 

THE  FLYERS.  By  George  Barr  McCutcheon,  author  of  "  Bev- 
erly of  Graustark,"  "  Jane  Cable,"  etc.  Illustrations  in  color  by 
Harrison  Fisher.     i2mo,  cloth,         .....         $1.25 

• 

The  Far  Horizon.  By  Lucas  Malet,  author  of  "  Sir  Richard 
Calmady,"  **The  Wages  of  Sin,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,         .         1.50 

Hilma.  By  William  Tillinghast  Eldridge.  Cover  in  colors  by 
Harrison  Fisher.    Illustrations  by  Martin  Justice.    i2mo,  cloth,   1.50 

Where  the  Trail  Divides.  By  Will  Lillibridge,  author  of  "  Ben 
Blair."     Illustrated  in  colors  by  The  Kinneys.     i2mo,  cloth,     1.50 

The  Penalty.  By  Harold  Begbie,  author  of  "The  Story  of  Baden- 
Powell,"  "  The  Handy  Man  and  Other  Verses,"  "The  Fall  of  the 
Curtain,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,        ......         1.50 

Mr.  Barnes,  American.  A  sequel  to  "  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York." 
By  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter,  a-uthor  of  "  Mr.  Barnes  of  New 
York,"  "  Mr.  Potter  of  Texas,"  "  Miss  Nobody  of  Nowhere," 
"  That  Frenchman,"  etc.  Illustrations  in  color  by  Martin  Justice. 
i2mo,  cloth,        . 1.50 

The  Thinking  Machine.  By  Jacques  Futrelle,  author  of  "The 
Chase  of  the  Golden  Plate."     Illustrated,  i2mo,  cloth,       .         1.50 

Davenant.     By  Albert  Kinross.     Illustrated.     i2mo,  cloth,  1.50 

The  Gates  of  Kamt.  By  Baroness  Orczy,  author  of  "  The  Scarlet 
Pimpernel,"  "The  Emperor's  Candlesticks,"  etc.  Illustrated, 
i2mo,  cloth,        .         , 1.50 

Is  He  Popenjoy?  By  Anthony  Trollope.  2  vols.  Frontispiece 
in  each  volume.     i2mo,  cloth,  .....         2.50 
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(EL     COMPANY 

SPRING  1907 
Miscellaneous 

THE  WHIRLPOOL  OF  EUROPE— Austria,  Hungary  and  the  Habsburgs. 

By  Archibald  R.  and  E.  M.  Colquhoun,  author  of  **  The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific,** 
"China in  Transformation/'  "Russia  against  India,"  etc.  With  loo  reproductions 
of  original  drawings  in  black  and  white  of  characteristic  types,  street  scenes,  social 
life,  scenery  and  old  cities.  Also  thirty  to  forty  original  diagrams  and  several  maps 
illustrating  history,  races,  religions,  etc.     Large  8vo,  gilt  top,       .        .        ^A  S3.50 


Indiscreet  Letters  from  Peking.  Being  the  Story  of  the  Siege  of  the  Legations  in 
Peking.  By  B.  L.  Putnam  Weal,  author  of  "  Manchu  and  Muscovite,"  '*The 
Re-shaping  of  the  Far  East."     8vo,  cloth,         .....  net^  2.00 


Philosophy — The  Early  Schools.    By  I.  Woodbridge  Rilev,  Ph.D.,  of 
the  Department  of  Philosophy,  Johns  Hopkins  University.     8vo,  cloth, 

Probably,  «^/,  2.50 

A  History  of  Scotland.  Vol.  IV.  By  Andrew  Lang.  8vo,  cloth,  Special,  nei^  3.50 
Complete  set,  4  vols Special^  net^  14.00 

History  of  Architecture.  By  James  Fergusson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.A.S.  Re- 
vised and  brought  up  to  date  by  Dr.  George  Kriehn,  formerly  Professor  of  Art 
History,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University.  Colored  frontispieces,  etc.  2  vols. 
Large  8vo,  cloth,  boxed,     . net,  10.00 

A  new  edItUn  of  this  standard  work  printed  from  new  plates,  containing  many  additional  Illustrations. 

George  Eliot.  By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  author  of  "The  Splendid  Spur,"  "la," 
"  The  Shjp  of  Stars,"  "  Adventures  in  Criticism."     izmo,  cloth,         .  net^  i.oo 

The  Many-Sided  Roosevelt.  An  Anecdotal  Biography.  By  George  William 
Douglas.     i2mo,  cloth, net,  i.oo 

The  Measure  of  the  Hours.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  author  of  "  The  Life  of 
the  Bee,"  "Wisdom  and  Destiny,"  etc.,  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  .  .        net^  1.4c 

Joys&elle,  and  Monna  Vanna.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  author  of  "  Wisdom  and 
Destiny,"  "The  Life  of  the  Bee,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  .  .  .         net,  1.20 

Recollections  of  Men  and  Horses.  By  Hamilton  Busbev,  author  of  "  The  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Horse  in  America,"  "  History  of  the  Horse  in  America,"  etc.,  etc. 
Illustrated,  8vo,  cloth,        .........         net,  2.50 

My  Garden  Record.    A  Valuable  Gardener's  Assistant.     12 mo,  cloth,  net,  i.oo 

Limp  leather, Special  net,  2.50 

Full  red  leather,  gilt  edges, Special  net^  3.00 

The  Culture  of  Justice.     A  Mode  of  Education  and  of  Social  Reform.     By  Patter- 
.  SON  Du  Bois,  author  of  "  The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching,"  etc.  i6mo,  cloth,  net,  .75 

Efficient  Democracy.    By  Dr.  W.  H.  Allen.     8vo,  cloth,    *      .  .        net^  2.00 
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ENTERTAINING   NEW   BOOKS 

f Beady  in  April  J 

NEW  CHRONICLES  OF  REBECCA 

By  KATE  DOUCLAS  WIOGIN 

A<lditi.,nalepiBode8  in  Rebec                                                         Native  wit  and  the  wholeoomo 

(ras  Kirlhood  life  at  Riverboro.                                                                *»""  °'  untrarameled  Ampr- 

givingfurtbtrglirapsesof  her                                                         '<»"  girlKood  brighten  every 

temperament,  cl.aracter    and                                                                P»Se.     Rebecca  is  a  favorite 

personality.      Many    of    the                                                         i»  the  hearts  of  thouaanda. 

characters    in    "Rebecca  of                                                         She    has    become   almost    a 

Siinnvbrook   Farm"     appear                                                         national    character,   as     she 

again,    and   the   reader   has                                                         certainly  is  a  nstional  type. 

the  pleasure  of  becoming  bet- 

danced  through  the  pagen  of 

•■Of  all  the  children  ot  Mrs.                                                         fiction.    A  brighter,  sweeter, 

Wiggin'abraJn  the  most  laugh-                                                                sunnier  story  one  could  hardly 

able  and  the  moat  lovable  is                                                                Imagine."— ITio  InUrior,  Chi- 

Rebecca."— Li/e,  New  York.                                                            cago. 

lauHtrated  by  F.  C.  Tohn.     $l.ts. 

NORAH  DAVIS'S                                                    THE  WORLD'S  WARRANT 

A  love  story  of  a  present-day  Alabama  girl. showing  abundant  incident  and  oriRi- 

nal  theme,  by  the  author  ot  "  The  Northerner."  With  frontispiece  in  color.  ♦1.50 

ELLEN  OLNEY  KIRK'S                                                                      MARCIA 

The  story  ota  "  land-poor"  giri  who  goes  to  New  York  and  has  a  most  interest- 

ing chain  ot  experiences.                                                                                             $1.50 

MES.  M.  E.  M.  DAVIS'S                                        THE  PRICE  OF  SILENCE 

A  romance  of  modem  New  Orleans,  with  an  exciting  plot  and  a  lively  move- 

ment.    Illustrated  by  Qriawold  Tyng.                                                                     |1.50. 

ANDY  ADAMS'S                                                  REED  ANTHONY.  COWMAN 

The  autobiography  of  a  cowboy,  giving  an  interesting  insight  into  the  old-time 

catlle  business.                                                                                     With  porrait.    |I.5() 

JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE'S                                           MY  LADY  POKAHONTAS 

A  I'lmniiing  story  apropos  of  the  Jamestown  Tercentennial.    New  Edition.   $1.00 

P.  DEMING'S                                              THE  STORY  OF  A  PATHFINDER 

Th.'  storv  ot  the  experiences  of  a  reporter  who  sought  new  paths  tor  his  work. 
Wllh  fmntispiece.     |1.3Q  net.     Postage  extra. 

LONGFELLOW'S                                           THE  HANGING  OF  THE  CRANE 

Longfellow's  exquisite  poem  of  home  life.     A  beautifully  decorated  gift-book. 

with  13  exquisite  illustrations  in  pholograi-ure  by  Arthur  I.  Keller. 

For  fnrthtr particulars,  iuclading price,  seiut/or  circular. 

Smnd  for  IKuitrated  lUI  of  Jprlng  Dookt. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 

BoxfoH                                                            New  York 
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Some  of  TKe  BaKer  and  Taylor  Company's 

Spring    Publications 

DIMBIE  AND  I 

By  Mabel  Barnes-Gnindy,  Arthur  of ''  Hazel  of  Heatherland." 

With  six  ilitjistrations  by  Otto  Lang.     $1.50 

A  novel  of  exquisite  feeling,  tempered  with  sparkling  humor.  Readers  will  find 
much  th^t  is  pathetic  in  this  tale  of  Dimbie  and  his  young  wife  ;  but  the  artist  has  so 
skilfully  blended  sunlight  and  shadow  that  her  work  will  be  found  a  source  of  unqual- 
ified delight. 

THE  SOWING  OF  ALDERSON  CREE 

By  Margaret  Prescott  Montague,  Author  of ''  The  Poet,  Miss  Kate  and  I/' 

Witfi  a  frontispiece  in  color  by  W.  T,  Benda.     $1.50 

A  dramatic  tale  of  a  West  Virginia  mountain  feud,  written  with  real  grace  and 
virility.  A  love  story  of  exceptional  charm  underlies  the  chief  motive  of  passionate 
hatred.     Ready  March  2olh^ 

THE   CASE   OF   DR«   HORACE  By  John  H.  Prentls. 

With  a  frontispiece  by  Rollin  Orampton,     $1.25 

A  detective  story  which« shows  how  great  a  part  is  played  by  the  guilty  conscience 
in  the  detection  of  crime.  This  tale,  with  its  extraordinary  plot,  its  daring  treatment 
and  its  admirable  style  sets  a  new  standard  in  literature  of  this  class.    Ready  March  20th. 

DANIEL  OXONNELL 

His  Early  Life  and  Journal,  1795-1892.       By  Arthor  Houston.  K.C..  L.L.D. 

■  Illustrated  with  four  photogravures.    $3-25  net 

Arthur  Houston,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Irish  Bar,  has  here  given  us  the 
early  life  and  journal  of  the  great  liberator.  This  journal,  kept  by  O'Connell  during  the 
years  he  was  a  law  student,  has  recently  come  to  life,  and  is  here  published  for  the  first  time. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE    By  t.„.u  stard.. 

Three  Volumes,     VoL  I.  ready,     300  Illustrations. 

Cloth,  per  setj  Net  $i  5.00.     Half  morocco,  2)er  set,  Aet,  $22.50 

This  monumental  work  has  attracted  an  unusual  amount  of  attention,  because  it  is 
written  by  the  foremost  American  autiiority  on  art  and  architecture,  and  because  it  is 
the  first  complete  and  satisfactory  history  of  architecture  written  in  English.  The  first 
volume,  treating  the  early  architecture  of  the  world,  is  now  ready  ;  and  the  second, 
which  covers  the  Gothic  period,  will  be  ready  in  the  late  spring.   Send  for  special  prospectus, 

THE  GOLDEN  HAWK        ....        By  Edith  Slckert. 

Illustrated  by  W,  T,  Benda.     Price  $1.50 

Readers  of  The  Reaper  and  Folly  will  be  delighted  with  this  romantic  novel  of 
Sunny  Provence.  It  tells  of  the  wooing  of  Medaline  by  the  rascally  yet  lovable  Trillon 
— it  breathes  gayety  and  charm  above  the  ordinary.     Ready  April  loth. 
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A  New  Book  by  the 
Author  of  ^^  From 
a  College  Window^' 


Beside  Still  Waters 


By  ARTHUR  C.  BENSON, 

Fellow  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  Author  of  «•  The 
Upton  Letters,"  etc. 

Crown  Svo.     Net^  $i*2§ 

A  record  of  the  sentiments, 
the  changing  opinions,  and 
the  quiet  course  of  life  of  a 
young  man  whom  an  unex- 
pected legacy  has  freed  from 
the  necessity  of  leading  an 
active  life  in  the  world  of 
affairs.  This  young  man 
resolves  henceforth  to  live  a 
bachelor  in  the  quiet  country, 
and,  away  from  the  smoke 
'  and  stir  of  cities,  to  divide 
his  time  between  inviting 
his  soul  and  writing. 

This  tranquil  and  medita- 
tive book  has  the  mellow 
charm  of  The  Upton  Letters 
and  From  a  College  Window^ 
which  made  so  sure  and  wide 
.  an  appeal.  It  aims,  in  part, 
to  win  men  back  to  joys  that 
are  within  every  one's  reach, 
— the  joys  of  peaceful  work, 
and  simplicity,  and  friend- 
ship, and  quiet  helpfulness. 
It  is,  too,  in  part,  a  protest 
against  the  rule  or  tyranny 
of  convention,  the  appetite 
for  luxury,  power,  excite- 
ment, and  strong  sensation. 

PublisKed  by 

G.   P.   Putnam's 

Ne-w  "YorK 


Sons 

London 
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4  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

That  CommAnd  Unusual  Attention 


The  Miracle  Worker 

By  Gerald  Max-well 

The  London  **  World"  says  this  appeal  to  the  multitudi- 
nous world  of  novel  readers  will  receive  a  hearty  re- 
spond. The  most  salient  characteristic  is  its  ^  entire 
novelty  .  .  .  It  will  not  do  to  skip  n  line  of  this  won - 
derous  tale.  The  miracle  worker  of  the  tale  is  an 
enthusiastic  young  surgeon,  who  apparently  restores 
life  by  the  aid  of  occult  power  and  marvelous  surgical 
skill. 


<« 


M  aoth  century  PUgrlm*M  'Progrmmt " 


The  Quest 


By  Dr.   FrederiK  Van  Eeden 

Mjrstically  f.iscinating,  it  has  all  the  qualities  of  popu- 
larity, yet  will  appeal  to  the  cultured.  It  is  at  times  as 
weird  as  Pee,  as  fantastic  as  Hoffman,  as  beautiful 
as  Ruskin,  as  interesting  as  the  best  of  Tolstoi,  as  subtle 
as  Maeiertinck,  as  profound  as  Shakespeare.  It  is  the 
mineling  of  a  novel,  an  epic,  a  fairy  tale,  a  popular 
book  and  an  ethical  and  philosophic  treatise,  full  of 
romantic  beauty  and  idealic  grace,  representing  a  work 
of  fifteen  years  on  the  part  of  the  auttior. 


Frontispiece  in  color  by  GEO.  f .  GRAY.   Cloth,  400  pages,  $1.50 


Attractively  bound,  500  pages,  $1.50 


A  Question  of  Honor 

By  Dr.  Max  Nordau 

The  authorized  translation,  by  MARY  J.  SAFFORD,  of 
this  play,  which  has  been  produced  so  successfully  in 
Germany  and  Russia,  and  which  portrays  with  great 
dramatic  power  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  those 
countries. 

Cloth,  $1.00  net 


The  First  True  Gentleman 

A  study  in  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord. 
Wi^h  a  foreword. 

By  £dward  Everett  Hale,   D.D. 

Beautifully  printed.     Price,  ^oc  net. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

JOHN    W.    LUCE    (Sl    company 


31   Beacon  Street 


Boston 


THE 

FRENCH  MEN  OF  LETTERS  SERIES 

Edited  by  Alexander  Jessup 

Aiming  to  do  for  French  literature  what  the 
English  Men  of  Letters  Series  has  done  for  Eng- 
lish Literature.  Each  volume  contains  a  biograph- 
ical and  critical  study  of  its  subject,  by  a  writer 
well  fitted  for  the  task;  also  a  frontispiece  por- 
trait, a  bibliography,  and  an  adequate  index. 


MICHEL  DE  MONTAIGNE 

Hy  EDWARD  DOWDEN,  LL.  D. 

Pro/fssvr  0/  English  Literature  in  the  Uniz*ersity 

0/  Dublin 

'*  This  allurine  volume  is  an  admirable  starting-point  for 
a  series  that  will  certainly  prove  a  boon  to  lovers  of  litera- 
ture."—/'A //a  </<r//A /a  Press, 


HONORS  DE  BALZAC 

By  the  late  FERDINAND  BRUNETlfeRE 

Member  0/  the  French  Academy^ 
and  Editor  0/  the  ^''Ret'ue  des  Deux  Mondes.'* 

''As  brilliant  a  piece  of  literary  criticism  as  has  appeared 
in  a  score  of  years." — New  York  Sun, 


FRANCOIS  RABELAIS 

By  ARTHUR  TILLEY,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  0/  Kings  Collegey  Cambridge, 

To  be  published  in  A^ril, 


l2mo.     Clothe  P**Pf^  labels  $r,50  net^  per  volume.    Postpaid^  $1.60, 


J.  B.  LIPPINGOTT  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia 
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THE  GARDEN 
MONTH  BY  MONTH 


By  Cloth,  Urge  Sro. 

MABEL  Pri«. 

CABOT  $3.00  natj 

pottpaid, 
SEDGWICK 


This  book  is  a  treasure-trove  of  information  for  the  gardener — a  library  in  one 
volume.      It    is  packed  with   facts,  tabulated,    classified  and    indexed.      All 
gossip,  all  discussion  is  stripped   away.      Nothing  is  left  but  verified,  trust- 
worthy data — ^just  what  the  garden-lover  so  ardently  desires. 

All  dcdiable  plinn  ind  flowers  are  morded,  imder  (be  month  in  whicb  (hey  blooni.  A  ihott  Iwt 
comptehcnvve  datilpilan  iccompnin  each.  Height,  poHilnlitiei  and  luiiable  uK,  proper  toil  and  ihade, 
mcriu  and  dnwbitlu,  ind  tnan<r  dmikr  vtUiiable  "  pointen  "  are  {iven.  To  (bow  the  tu]an  of  the  Aowen, 
I  color  chart  ii  appended.  This  preaenti  liity-tbree  different  thidel  and  colon,  and  ia  eitremdjr  atcnisle. 
Special  liiti  of  foliage  plant),  aquatici,  vinet,  etc.,  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

There  are  over   200   (mostly    full-page)  illustrations  from  photographs  in  the 
book.      It  is  handsomely  bound  in  green  and  gold. 

BESD  rOR   FACSIMILE  ILLUSTRATED    CIRCULAR 

FREDERICK      A.     STOKES      COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  NEW   YORK 
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IN  ORDER  TO  OBT  PULL  DISCOUNTS,  MENTION  N 
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THE 
HISTORY  OF  PAINTING 

From  the 

Fourth  to  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century 

By 

RICHARD  MUTHER,  Ph.D. 

Professor  In  the  University  of  Breslau ;  author 
of  "  History  of  Modem  Painting,"  etc 


Translated  from  the  Oerman  and  Edited,  with 
Critical  Notes,  by 

GEORGE  KRIEHN,  Ph.D. 


With  85  Full  Page  lllustrattonf 


a  Volumes,  8vo,  Cloth  Extra,  Qllt  Tops, 
$5.00  net 


ROFESSOR  MUTHER  needs  no  introduction  to  the  English-speaking 
public.  He  is  widely  known  as  a  critic  of  art,  at  once  brilliant  and 
sound,  and  as  the  author  of  numerous  authoritative  works  upon  the 
history  of  painting. 

The  present  work  does  not  constitute  a  text-book  of  the  history  of  painting  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  is  rather  a  series  of  brilliant  essays,  written  from 
the  psychological  point  of  view.  The  author  treats  the  dominant  styles  and  the  great 
masters  as  manifestations  of  the  spiritual  and  social  life  of  the  age  to  which  they 
belong  and  interprets  the  works  of  art  as  "human  documents."  The  advantage 
of  this  psychological  method  as  applied  by  Professor  Muther  is  that  it  gives  greater 
unity  to  the  development  of  European  painting,  as  it  reveals  new  and  interesting 
bonds  of  union  between  widely  separated  schools  ;  that  its  use  elucidates  a  number 
of  doubtful  points  ;  that  it  discloses  relations  not  hitherto  evident  among  individual 
artists  ;  and  that  it  brings  the  reader  into  more  sympathetic  relation  with  the  art 
of  great  epochs  as  well  as  with  the  individual  masters. 

N.W  York  Q.    p.    PUTNAH'S   SONS  Lonac 
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XHEWORLbS 


Fifteen  Crown 
Octavo  Volumes  in 
Handsome  Bindings 


r 


t.-^,^ 


A  Good  Laugii  Every  Day  in  the  Year 

Do  you  want  in  your  library  the  most  entertaining  worlc  and  at  the  same  time  the  greatest 
literature  the  world  has  produced?  The  Library  of  The  World's  Wit  and  Humor  is  now 
fresh  from  the  presses.  For  several  years  an  international  board  of  editors  has  been 
searching  the  Literature  of  all  countries  and  all  times  for  the  undying  contributions  of 
Wit.Wisdom  and -Humor  from  HOMER  AND  ARISTOPHANES  TO  MARK  TWAIN. 
1015  selections  from  the  writers  who  have  done  most  to  enliven  the  human  race  —  not 
only  American,  British,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Scandinavian,  Russian,  but 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  ancient  classical  wit  and  humor  as  well. 

THE  NOTABLE  BOARD  OF  EDITORS.  That  this  great  collection  is  the  final  and 
classic  anthology  in  this  field  is  guaranteed  by  the  names  of  the  editors  :  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  (Uncle  Remus),  American;  Andrew  Lang,  British;  Brander  Matthews, Con- 
tinental Europe;  William  Haves  Ward,  Greek,  Roman  and  Oriental;  Lionel  Strachey, 
Managing  Editor.  '' 

TT'^.  •  L  XT'--.,,—  T  it-«*>fi»-<r  ^*  you  ever  want  to  prepare  an  after-dinner 
UnnCn  I  our  l_^lDrary,  talk,oraspeech,orclubpaper,theLibraryof 
the  World's  Wit  and  Humor  i!  the  one  great  reference  work  in  this  field.  For  an  hour's 
entertainment  it  offers  wit  and  humor  to  every  tastfe  and  mood  —  from  300  of  the  world's 
greatest  entertainers.  For  young  people  it  is  a  godsend  —  a  way  of  leading  them  to  read 
great  literature  instead  of  trash,  because  it  is  the  kind  of  great  literature  that  delights  them. 
C\fiy  ^r**a<^tfll  Off/at-  These  1 5  handsome  volumes  are  such  as  sell  in  high- 
vyUl  O^CL.lal  VyilCl-  class  subscription  sets  at  $2  each,  or  J30  for  the  set. 
The  subscribers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  are  taking  these  sets  in  such  quantities  that  we  are 
able  to  manufacture  in  large  editions  that  save  nearly  half  the  ordinary  coiit  of  such  a  work. 
\/f^*l  4-I-»»r>  C^ r^\trxr^r\  and  we  will  Send,  express  prepaid,  the  entire 
IViaU  iniS  V_*OUP0n  15  volumes,  fresh  from  the  printer  and 
binder.  If  you  like  the  booKS,  send  us  fz  a  month  for  nine  months,  or  %i 
payments  for  a  longer  period  if  you  prefer.  If  you  do  not  like  them, 
return  them  at  our  expense  within  five  days  and  your  order  will  be 
cancelled  without  question.  You  ivill  also  receive  the  Review  of 
Reviems  (price  $j)/or  one  year. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 

1 3  Astor  Place  New  York 
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Toby,  M.  P."  on  Lord  Randolph 

ChurchiU 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Lucy,  popularly  known  as  "  Toby,  M.  P."  of  Punch, 
records  his  personal  recollections  and  impressions  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  to  whom  special  attention  has  been  directed  of  late  by  the 
publication  of  a  voluminous  but  fascinating  biography  from  the  pen  of 
his  son,  the  half- American  Winston  Churchill,  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  and  of  Lord  Rosebery's  brief  but  brilliant  monograph 
on  the  same  subject.  The  text  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  cartoons 
from  Vanity  Fair  and  other  soifrces. 

Literature  and  Statesmanship 

The  address  by  Lord  Goschen  on  this  subject  which  appears  in  the 
April  Putnam's  will  be  followed  in  May  by  one  on  the  same  theme, 
written,  but  not  delivered,  half  a  century  ago  by  the  Hon,  Edward  Ever- 
ett, who  was  fapious  in  his  day  as  an  orator  and  public  man. 

Henry  James  "In  His  Own  Country" 

The  first  of  two  papers  entitled  *'  Henry  James  in  His  Own  Coun- 
try "  is  a  study  of  the  effect  upon  the  American  press  of  the  recent 
sojourn  of  Mr.  James  in  America  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  has  made  his  home  in  England.  The  writer,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Dwight,  is  an  accomplished  critic  and  writer  of  short  stories  and  withal 
a  great  admirer  of  the  distinguished  novelist ;  and  his  comments  upon 
these  newspaper  criticisms  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  humor. 

.  Ernest  Renan  in  His  Youth 

**  Ernest  Renan  in  his  Youth  "  is  the  name  under  which  Miss  Alys 
Hallard  presents  the  results  of  her  examination  of  the  hitherto  unpub- 
lished material  on  this  subject  which  is  now  seeing  the  light  in  Paris. 
Old  photographs  of  the  famous  biblical  critic  and  biographer  of  Jesus 
will  embellish  her  article  ;  and  the  illustrations  will  include  a  picture  of 
his  birthplace  and  the  famous  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  from  which  the 
Government  of  France  has  recently  expelled  students  and  teachers  alike. 

G.  p.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 
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American  Medal^Makers 

In  the  second  of  his  papers  on  the  Arts  and  Crafts  in  America, 
Charles  de  Kay  treats  of  the  njaking  of  medals,  and  their  effect  upon 
the  coinage  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  popular  taste.  The  text  of 
this  article  is  freely  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  the  works  of  noted 
designers  of  medals. 

"A  House  Divided" 

E.  N.  Vallandigham,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  "  Copperhead,"  con- 
tributes a  budget  of  reminiscences  of  the  time  when  **  Copperheads"  liv- 
ing on  the  Federal  and  Confederate  borderline  had  a  deservedly  hard 
road  to  hoe.  The  writer  was  a  child  at  the  time,  and  being  a  very  loyvil 
citizen  to-day,  his  paper  reflects  none  of  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which 
galled  his  childhood,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago. 

"The  Spanisli  Diggings" 

Under  the  above  title  Mr.  Robert  F.  Gilder,  of  Omaha,  who  recent- 
ly described  in  Putnam's  Monthly  his  important  discovery- of  the  re- 
mains of  the  **  Nebraska  Man,"  has  prepared  an  illustrated  paper  on  the 
vast  quarries  of  Wyoming  from  which  a  prehistoric  race  of  American 
aborigines  procured  the  material  for  their  arrow-heads  and  other 
weapons  and  tools.  These  ancient  remains,  which  are  of  enormous  ex- 
tent, arc  locally  supposed  to  have  been  worked  by  the  Spaniards,  some 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  but  recent  investigation  proves  their  local  name, 
"The  Spanish  Diggings,'*  to  be  a  mistaken  one.  With  Mr.  William  R. 
Lighton,  the  novelist,  Mr.  Gilder  visited  this  interesting  region  amongst 
the  Rawhide   Buttes  in    1905 ;  and  again  a  year  ago. 

Literary  New  York  in  the  Sixties 

W.  L.  Alden,  an  old  New  York  journalist,  now  for  many  years  resi- 
dent in  England  where  he  has  made  a  reputation  as  a  writer  of  fiction, 
tells  under  the  above  title  the  story  of  a  famous  Bohemian  boarding- 
house  in  New  York  at  the  period  of  the  Civil  War. 
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Now  Ready  in  Book  Form 


A  powerful  and  typically  American 
novel  of  pioneer  life  in  the   West 


THE 
SHADOW 

or  A 

CroiKrn  8vo. 

••^^     GREAT  ROCn 


By 

William 
R. 
ton 


A  straightaway,  spirited  story  of  love  and  adventure  in  the  days  of  the 
winning  of  the  West — the  days  when  the  trail  was  the  only  road.  It  is, 
too,  a  kind  of  story-in-little  of  the  history  of  Western  expansion  and  of 
the  dauntless  and  daring  deeds  of  the  men  who  marched  in  the  forefront 
of  the  van  of  advancing  civilization.  In  spite  of  the  variety  of  incident 
and  adventure,  the  novel  is  far  from  being  of  the  "  shilling-shocker  **  or 
blood-and-thunder  breed.  The  sensational  element  is  everywhere  sub- 
ordinated to  the  serious  and  impassioned  love  story  that  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  book. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 
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"  Originality,  shrewd  satire,  and  exceptional  powers  of 

observation.** — Lmdon  Sketch, 


COUNTRY    HOUSE 

By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

Author  of  "  The  Man  of  Property/'  Etc. 

Crown  8vo.     Si.§o 

HLL  who  valued  the  dramatic 
power,  the  faithful  and  lifelike 
pictures  of  London  social  life 
and  manners,  the  analytical  insight 
combined  with  faculty  of  the  artist, 
which  were  evinced  in  The  Man  of 
Property  will  welcome  this  book  by 
the  same  author. 

The  events  of  the  story  are  trans- 
acted before  a  background  of  English 
country  life  which  Mr.  Galsworthy 
portrays  with  the  same  discrimination 
shown  in  his  earlier  book. 

By  the  Same  Author 

THe  Man  of  Property 

Crown  8vo,     $1^50 

"A  perfectly  fascinating  and 
enthralling  book." — London  Truth. 

**  One  of  the  few  volumes  among 
recent  works  of  fiction  to  which 
one  thinks  seriously  of  turning  a 
second  time." — Athenaunt. 

New  York       Q,      P,      PutHam'S     SOHS        ^^on 
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'A  Novel  of  Tremendous  Power 


Abreast  with  the  complex  life 

of  the   Twentieth  Century." 

JV.  Y.  Eve.  Telegram, 


Sword  of  Wealth 

By  HENRY  WILTON  THOMAS 

Cloth  extra,  $1.50 

"  People  who  have  been  bored  with 
problem  novels  will  welcome  this 

Wholesome    Expression 
of  a  Great  Passion.'* 

Size,  s  X  7J  inches.  t^ew  York  Commercial. 

"  A  thoroughly  unhackneyed  plot.  The 
reader  is  carried  along  by  the  freshness  and  direct- 
ness with  which  the  extraordinary  incidents  are 

related." 

New  York  Sun. 
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By  ANTONIO  FOQAZZARO 

^^The   Greatest  of  Italian  not'elists" 


From  the  44th  Italian  Edition 

The  Patriot 

(Piccolo  Mondo  Antico)        Crawn  8vo.  $1 50 

^  ^    \      remarkable  story  of  Italy  at  the  time  when  Austria  still  ruled  the  land,  told 
AA     with  wonderful  vividness.     The  characterization  is  virile,  clear  and  pregnant. 
Probably  Fogazzaro's  best  story." — Pittsburg  Times. 

**  His  humor  suggests  that  smiling  catholicity  of  vision  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin." — Tke  Nation, 

"A  brilliant  story." — New  Orleans  States. 

In  Press 

The  Sinner 

(Piccolo  Mondo  Moderno)        Crown  8vo.  $150 

THIS  dramatic  and  artistic  story  introduces  the  character  that  becomes  the  central 
figure  of   The  Saints   and  carries  the  narrative  down  to  the  issues — social, 
religious,  and  political — of  the  present  time. 


40th  Thousand 


The  Saint 


"A" 


(II  Santo)         Crown  8vo.  $1 50 

exceptional,  remarkable,  profoundly  interesting  work.  You  lay  it  aside 
with  an  abiding  sense  of  having  read  something  eminently  worth  while, 
something  very  genuine  and  sincere." — The  Bookman, 

'  A  novel  that  has  created  a  veritable  storm." — London  Speaker.  ^ 

"  More  than  a  publication;  it  is  zxi  event,'*— The  Dial. 
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The  Best  of  Bird  Books 


Jt  Mew  Method  oj 

THE  HOME  LIFE  OF  WILD  BIRDS 

Br  FRANCIS  H.  HCRRICK 

Of  the  DErARTMENT  or  Biology 
Adelbert  College 

NewEJi&ia,     Eadnljr  rewrlttea,  aad  htueJla  *  form  luhable  for  tiae  «*  a  Btldbook 

8vo,     141  Original  lUustratitms  from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author  from 

Nature.     Net,  $2.00.     (By.  mail,  $2.20.) 

Wild-bird  life  studied  at  a  range  of  two  feet— such  is  the  remarkable 
accomplishment  of  Mr.  Herrick,  and  no  bird-student  should  dream  of  failing 
to  study  this  volume. 

"Never  before  have  we  had  placed  before  us  in  a  series  of  illustrations 
from  life  such  a  revelation  of  the  intimate  daily  life  of  birds  in  the  nesting 
season  as  is  here  presented." — N.  V.  Evening  Post. 

"His  account  furnishes  a  greater  body  of  fresh  and  trustworthy  facts 
regarding  the  behavior  of  birds  than  has  been  offered  for  a  considerable  time." 
^The  Dial. 

"  Nothing  written  has  ever  contained  quite  so  much  ornithological  matter 
of  this  sort,  and  the  book,  typographically  beautiful,  is  one  to  be  treasured."  ■ 
— Chicago  Interior. 

New  York  Q.  P.  PutnaUl's  SoDS  London 
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The  Best  of  all  Botanical  Books  is 
Mr.  F.  Schuyler  Mathews-s 

Field  Book  of 
American  Wild  Flowers 


Being  a  Short  Description  of  their  Character 
and  Habits,  a  Concise  Definition  of  their  Colors, 
and  incidental  references  to  the  Insects  which 
assist  in  their  Fertilization. 

By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews 

Anthor  of  ■*  FBmillwPlawaraot  Field  ■Bdaar<l«a,"«tfr 

4J  in,  X  7J  in.,  525  pp.,  with  350  illustrations, 
including  24  Colored  Page  Plates;  850  plants 
described.  AV/,  $1.75.  Full  leather,  «rf,  $2.35. 
(Postage,  IOC.) 

Here  is  the  Ion g-sought^f*<f^A>/aM>'— light, 
compact,  complete — prepared  by  an  eminent  au- 
thority, and  furnished  with  illustrations  which 
are  probably  the  best  of  their  kind  ever  printed 
in  a  book.  An  ideal  companion  for  country 
rambles. 


"A  triumph  in  presenting  scientific  facts  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner.  .  .  .  The  ilIiistrationsareadmirable;lhe]r  arespiijted 
antl  accurate  tua'high  degree.  The  size  and  shape  uf  theliook  are 
perfect  fur  its  purpose.  .  .  .  Fromisca  to  be  the  indispensabls 
companion  of  all  flower-lovers."— T-i^  rn*u«(N.  Y.) 


Send  for  free  iliuslraled  circular  of  our  field  Books 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  New  York 
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FOR   NATURE    LOVERS 


Field   Booh  of  Wild  Birds 

And   TKeir   Music 

By  F.  SCHUYLER   MATHEWS,  author  of  "Field  Book  of 

American  Wild  Flowers,"  etc. 

With  numerous  reproductions  of  water  colors  and  wash 
drawings  of  birds  taken  from  natufe,  and  complete  musical 
notations  of  birds'  songs  variously  rendered  by  thj  author. 

ifimo.  With  53  full-page  plates  (38  colored)  aad 
numerous  musical  diagrams.  Cloth,  net,  $2.00.  Full 
flexible  leather,  net,  $2.50.      (Postage,  15  cts.) 

A  descriptiot\  of  the  songs  and  coloring  of  wild  birds  which  will  enable  any  one 
to  identify  the  species  common  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  Mr.  Mathews  has  de- 
veloped a  new  theory  of  mechanical  rhythm  in  the  music  of  different  species  which  is 
the  all-important  factor  in  an  unerring  identification  of  a  bird  by  ear  alone.  The  book 
tills  a  place  never  before  occupied  by  any  volume  devoted  to  bird  study. 


Bog'-Trottin^   for  OrcKids 

By  GRACE   GREYLOCK   NH.ES. 

Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  Katherine  Lewers 

and  the  Author. 

8vo.   With  24  colored  and  48  other  full-page  Ulustratioos 

Net,  $2.5a    (By  mail,  $2.70.) 

A  charming  description  of  plant  life  in  the  swamps  of  the 

Hoosac    Valley    (Vermont,    New    York,    and     Massachusetts). 

Readers  will  be  surprised  at  the  number  and  rare  beauty  of  these 

native  flowers. 


OTHER  BOOKS  OF  INTEREST  TO  NATURE  LOVERS 

WUd  Flowers  of  the  Northeastern  5tates 

By  ELLEN  MILLER  and  MARGARET  C.  WHITNEY 
8vo.     With  308  illustrations  size  of  life.     Net,  I3.00. 
"  Anybody  who  can  read  English  can  use  the  work  and  make  his  identificationst 
and  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  flowers,  the  drawings  alone  furnish  all  that  is  necessary.'' 

N.  y.  Times. 

Bird  studies.    By  w.  e.  d.  scott 

4to.     With  166  illustrations  from  original  photographs.     Net,  $5.00. 
"A  book  of  first-class  importance.     .     .     ,  Mr.  Scott  has  been  a  field  naturalist  for 
U|)wards  of  thirty  years,  and  few  persons  have  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  than  he 
with  bird  life." — London  Speaker. 

Send  For  lUustrafed  Circulars 
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plaglna  Ca^^  Cages 

Leather  bound,  to  hold  one  pack  of  cards. 
Smdl  size,  a  x  a^    ......         Price,  $I.OO 

The  same,  to  hold  two  packs  of  cards. 
Small  siz«,  3  X  3^ Price,  Si. 75 

The  same,  to  hold  one  pack  of  cards. 
RegniM  Eiie,  Z^  X  3>i Price,  $I.7S 

The  same,  to  hold  two  packs  of  cards. 
Regular  MM,  3J<  X  3J< Price,  $2.25 


3Brl&ae  TOlbtst  Sets 

Leather  covered  boxes  containing  two  packs  playing 
cards,  book  of  rules,  and  two  score  pads  with  pencils. 
Siie,  4  X  ;>i  inches price,  $7.00 

We  carry  a  large  line  of  Bridge  Whist  Sets  in  fancy 
leathers,  in  odd  sizes. 

From  $1.50  tu  Sag.oo 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

Stationery  Department 
27  and  29  West  23d  Street,  New  YorK 
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flew  Books  anb  tbeic  Hutbors 


People  of  discrimination  who  knew  how 
to  value  the  dramatic  power,  the  faithful 
and  lifelike  pictures  of  London  social  life 
and  manners,  the  analytical  insight  combined 
with  the  synthetic  faculty  of  the  artist, 
■  which  were  evinced  in  Mr.  John  Galsworthy's 
7"Jw  Man  of  Property  will  learn  with  pleasure 
that  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  recently 
brought  out  a  new  book  by  the  same 
author,  entitled  T'lc  Country  House.  If  it  be 
inferred  from  the  title  that  the  events  of  the 
story  are  transacted  before  a  background 
of   English   country   life,    the    inference     will 


John  Galsuvnhy. 

be  found  just.  Here  Mr.  Galsworthy  sets 
himself  to  the  task  of  presenting  social  life 
in  a.  rural  setting,  as  in  the  carlitT  work  he 
gave  himself  to  depirt  phases  of  the  English 
metrfipulitan   world. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  are  publishing  a 
curious  and  interestingly  morbid  novel  by 
»  harles  Plunke.t,  entitled  The  Lellers  of  Oik. 
The  book  takes  its  title  from  tbe  circumstance 
that  the  story  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a 
young  novelist's  letters  to  the  woman  he  loves 
or.^here  the  reader  will  judge  for  himself — 
1(1  the  woman  who  loves  him,  or  to  the  woman 
lie  may  or  may  not  love  and  who  may  or  may 
-.1  it  love  him.  Xone  of  the  'etters  written  by 
the  woman  are  given,  yet  the  pages  glow  with 
the  potent  charm  of  her  beauty,  and  bring 
a  reader  quite  under  the  spell  of  her  ardent, 
tender,  sweet,  and  wholesome  nature  Of 
her  feelings   towards   the   man,  of  what  she 


says  to  him  at  their  meetings,  of  her  gracious 
and  graceful  ways,  we  learn  only  by  the  in- 
geniously introduced  allusions  in  the  man's 
letters.  The  interest  of  the  story  centns 
in  the  conflict  which  arises  between  the  young 
man's  ambition  to  make  tbe  most  of  himsolt 
as  an  artist  and  his  love  for  the  very  lovable 
woman  who  is  the  heroiiie  of  the  tale.  Wha! 
the  inner  hindrances  and  outer  obstaclt-s 
were  that  brought  about  the  conllKt  between 
lover  and  artist;  how  these  were  met;  and 
what  the  outcome,  we  lca\e  for  the  reader  to 
learn  for  himself,  only  giving  him  in  parting 
the  strongest  as  urance  that  his  literary 
voyage  oC  discovery  will  bring  him  to  much 
that  is  curious  and  interesting  in  the  psy- 
chology of  love. 

at 

Beside  Still  Waters.  (Putnam),  is  a  new 
ho9k  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson.  We 
say  a  new  book  advisedly,  for  the  successes 
scored  by  The  Upton  Lctlirs  (Putnam)  and 
From  a  College  Window  (Putnam)  left  the 
public  with  a  keen  appetite  for  more  from 
the  pen  of  the  same  writer,  and.  in  the  hope 
of  satisfying  this  appetite,  a  number  of  his 
less  mature  productions  have  been  hastily 
reprinted,  or  thrust  upon  our  attention, 
both  here  and  in  England.  To  the  author, 
whose  literary  conscience  is  sensitive  and 
whose  later  work,  at  least,  proceeds  from  the 
brooding  care  which  alone  can  produce  what 
is  beautiful  in  form  and  substanlLil  in  thought, 
this  sudden  appearance,  in  r|uick  succession, 
of  earlier  writings  must  be  a  real  annoyance, 
since  it  may  lie  rashly  inferred  from  it  that 
he  is  scamping  his  work  and  abandoning 
himself  to  pot-boiling.  How  far  from  the 
truth  this  is,  readers  of  his  forthcomitig 
book,  and  of  The  Gate  of  Death — which  may 
now  confidently  be  attributed  to  him — will 
realize. 

Beside  Still  Waters  takes  the  form  o(  ;i 
record  of  the  sentiments,  the  changing  opin- 
ions, and  the  quiet  course  of  life  of  a  yours 
man  whom  an  unexpected  legacy  has  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  leading  an  active  life  in 
the  worlii  of  affairs.  This  young  man  re- 
solves bencfforth  to  live  a  bachelor  in  the 
quiet  country,  and.  away  from  the  smoke 
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and  stir  of  cities,  to  divide  his  time  between 
invitini;  his  soul  and  writing. 

This  tranquil  and  meditative  book  has  the 
mellow  charm  o£  The  Upton  Lellcrs  and  From 
a  College  Window  which  made  so  sure  and 
wide  an  appeal.  It  aims,  in  part,  to  win 
men  tack  to  joys  that  are  within  every  one's 
reach, — the  joys  of  peaceful  work,  and  sim- 
plicity, and  friendship,  and  quiet  helpfulness. 
It  is,  too,  in  part,  a  protest  against  the  rule 
or  tryanny  of  convention,  the  appetite  for 
luxury,  power,  excitement,  and  strong  sen- 

An  Essence  of  the  Dusk,  a  story  that  appears 
in  F.  W.  Bain's  volume  A  Draugkl  of  the 
Blue,  receives  enthusiastic  praise  from  Mr. 
E.  V.  Lucas,  the  author  of  the  latest  life  of 
Charles  Lamb,  and  the  editor  of  the  works  of 
Lamb.  This  gentleman  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  London  Bookman,  moved  thereto  by 
the  delight  he  took  in  the  first-named  tale. 
In  it  he  says: 

Mr.  Bain's  An  Essence  of  tlie  Dask  I  find 
delightful,  partly  for  its  own  wistfulness  and 
beeuty,  but  even  more  for  the  impetus  it  zave 
me  to  return  to  its  si.x  predecessors,  can  of 
which  1  have  since  read  a^ain.  in  theirftrue 
order,  beginning  with  A  Digit  of  the  Mook. 

The  last  is.  I  think,  perhaps  the  least  of 
the  series;  but  its  companions  are  its  only 
rivals.  There  is  a  tenderness,  a  richness  of 
color,  a  warmth  of  passion,  and  an  elemental 
understanding  of  men  and  women  in  these 
books  which  one  does  not  as  a  rule  look  for 
in  English  literature  or  associate  «'ith  Scotch 
professors  of  mathematics.  The  series  seems 
to  me  to  place  Mr.  Bain  on  an  eminence 
isolated  and  unique;  and  I  think  that  some 
of  the  prose  in  the  introductions,  where  he 
writes  frankly  in  his  own  person,  ranks  with 
the  best  of  our  time.  But  no  words  th.it 
I  can  write  can  fittingly  express  the  fasci- 
nation which  these  books  have  for  me. 

E.  V.  Lucas. 

.at 

Grace,  sprightliness,  simplicity  without  con- 
descension,   tricksy    humor,     ingenious     and 


surprising  turns  of  plot,  and  glimpses  of 
the  world  of  fairy  and  fantasy — all  these 
elements  of  a  book  that  goes  to  the  hearts 
of  youngsters  blend  in  How  to  Find  Happy- 
land,  (Putnam),  by  Jasmine  Stone  Van 
Dresser,  It  may  be  added  that  nothing 
short  of  the  critical  acumen  at  our  disposal 
could  discern — what  is  certainly  the  fact — 
that    a  desire    to    leave    children    in  a   right 


frame  of  mind  and  to  put  them  on  their  good 
behavior  underlies  the  bright  stream  of 
fiction  which  flows  through  iV.is  book. 
The  PC  stories  are  profusely  illustrated  in 
color,  antl  do  credit  to  the  brush  and  pencil 
of  the  artist.  Miss  Florence  E  Ston'r,  who 
has  shown  in  her  work  a  full  understanding 
of  the  tastes  of  children,  and  knows  how 
to  flatter  their  graceful  and  amiable  ways. 
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LAST  MONTH 


Guarantee  Trunk  and 

Leather  Goods  Company 

Manufacturers 

|l 

:!i 

m 

Will  SeU  Entire  Stock  of  High 

Grade  Trunks  and  Bags 

at  Great  Reduction 


LEASE  EXPIRES 


THE   CRITICS 

VERSUS 

SHAKSPERE 

A  Brief  for  the  Defendant 
By    FRANCIS  A.  SMITH 

(Printed  by  The  Knukerbocker 
Press,  New  York,  and  /or  sale 
at  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons',  zj 
W.  2jd  Street.    Price,  fii.ooj 

Mr.  Smith  has  ^ven  uh,  in  the  above  work, 
a  valuable  itdilitiim  to  the  inasH  o(  literature  on 
this  subject  already  befure  the  public.  It  la  (l(^ 
lifhtful  lo  realize  that  there  are  Bome  law.vers 
\vho  are  not  so  completely  wrapped  up  in  their 
prore«8i(rn  but  that  tliey  can  devote  their  sparr 
inomente  to  literaiy  investigation.  In  this 
charming  book  the  author  confidentlr  apeakH 
of  Shakespeare  as  the  "  Sovereign  of  English 
Literature."  and  with  de'lciou^  logic,  leaminj;. 
critical  insight,  and  vigoroua  eipreaaion,  proves 
that  it  Is  futile  to  attempt  to  give  a  pretender 
tijf  crown  which  has  been,  for  more  tlian  three 
i-Aturies,  so  deservedly  credited  to  the  Banl 
of  Avon. 


Every  Character  in  Sight  all  the  Time 


a  A  VISIBLE  SUCCESS 


StlDdl 


n  Oolil  Hcilat  Hlit 

t  d(  Philadelphia       St.  Lov 
:ANDPRIX  iKhcCoLONi 


ir  Tjrpcwriiert." 

A»>nI«I  (he 
111  hot  Gold  Med 
itihF 
Eipoiitlon,  I 


■wuJed  GOLD  MEDAL,  u 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

OBC  oniGM:  aJ7-g«>  But  69tta  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Celebrated   Hats 

AND  — 

The  Dunlap  Silk  Umbrella 


178-160  rifiK  Av*. 

B*t.  SSdiSklSls.  WiD 

ISl  Brokdway 
-NZ-W  YORIt 


Accredited  Agencies  In  all  Principal  Cities 
of  the  Worid 
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Fine  Inks  and  Adhesives 


HIGGINS 


I  DRAWING  INKS,  ETERNAL  WRtTtNQ  INK, 
<  ENGROSSING  INK,  TAURINE  MUCILAOE, 
'  PHOTO  MOUNTER,  DRAWING  BOARD 
;  PASTE,  LIQUID  PASTE,  OFFICE  PASTE, 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC, 
Are  Ibe  finest  and  beat  soods  of  their  kiDtf 


,    The  adhctivci  arc  clean,  (««t  >nd  rflnuluUr  ^cu 
[    -""guarinwe  ih«!?^ab»Un™y  THE  Best.  "    P"    "=  ""=■ 
AT   DEALERS 

GHA8.M.HIG6IN8ftG0.,  Mfrs 

■    271  9th  Slrcet.  BROOKLYN,  N.  V. 

Also  ChicBgD  and  I.nnclon 


RtmodeUtd,   Han 


nclT  Punii»li«J,  Htw  Throu£honi 


THE  ALBANY 

41st  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York 


ABSOLUTELY   FIREPROOF. 


am  Bath  Room  a. 


cl  me  at  the  Coltas*  Ino,  niidar  Tha  Albany, 
New   York's  leadlni  Rathikellar.  a  pUcc 
to  cat,  drink  and  be  ncrry.    Moslc 
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AN    IMITATION 

TAKES  FOR   ITS  PATTERN   THE 

REAL    ARTICLE 


Tw^HERE  was  never  an  imitation  made  of 
Ys^  an  imitation.  Imitators  always  coun- 
terfeit the  genuine  article.  The  genuine 
is  what  you  ask  for,  because  genuine  articles 
are  the  advertised  ones.  Imitations  are  not 
advertised,  but  depend  for  their  business  on 
the  ability  of  the  dealer  to  sell  you  something 
claimed  to  be  ''just  as  good"  when  you  ask 
for  the  genuine,  because  he  makes  more  profit 
on  the  imitation.  Why  accept  imitations 
when  you  can  get  the  genuine  by  insisting? 


REFUSE  IMITATIONS 

GET  WHAT  YOU  ASK  FOR 
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Wood  Rollen 


PERSONS  dcMring  volumes  prinled  privately. 
suchas^rmarnKII^amils^lUlBiioOTeta- 
■■leSin  I  f  iiuBlatiofl  ^cl>,  CIbIt  ^nbliiii- 
liDBs,  or  ^fttal  Vnrfc*  in  elegacit  editions,  are 
offered  the  services  of  an  expert  publisher  who  will, 
if  necessary,  also  revise  and  prepare  the  MSS.,  guaran- 
teeing utmost  speed  and  beauty  of  product  ion. 
Some  day  you  II  need  such  services,  so  you  may  cut 
this  out  (or  reference  or  address  at  once, 
PUBLISHER,  Suite  4-5,  836  Broadway,  N.Y. 


■~V^^  Instruction  by  mail  in  literary 

U\J  and  dramatic  composition. 

«  r  Courses  by  actual  practice. 

Y  Oil  Revision,  crilicism,  and  sale 

s-w  r     •  1        VI  of  manuscripts  and  plays. 

Write?  Send  for  circular  (P) 

EDMOND  PICTON 

Anthan-   A  scat 

as  West  4and  Street,  New  York  City. 


Iuthors' 
gency 


■  ■O*'***'^  Kf/rrncfs:      Mra.   Mary 

Wxiklns  Freeman.  Mn.  Burton  HaiTuao,  Mrs.  Julia 'Ward 
Mowr.W.  D.Hoirells,  Mta.  I..  C  MaalloD.TlHa.!^.  Vagt. 
andoUiere.    Scud  Uamn  lor  Boetlrl  P  to 
Wm.  a.  dresser,  OarriMB  Hall,  BDitoii,  MaM. 

5IMMie'S 

Antony  and    Hero,  and  Short  Stories 

The  road  to  great  achievcmenis 
Is  full  of  obsiacles  and  envious 
Opposition,  but  they  really  are  the  tests 
That  prove  your  title. 

F.  S1M0^,  Pabllihar,  13I  Hill  St..  New  Kbvcd.  Cana. 

SOUVENIR 

POST  CARDS 


in)  EiquuTte  Hand  Colond  Rare  Fan[eii  Cnda,  »  ccdb. 
Ml  |>j)  AuDHEd  Naud  Places  in  America,  i<  ceon. 
Set  (15)  Hufnoroug  Cardi,  is  cenli, 

Stt  (6)  Birthday  Canjs.  i;  cenM. 

Oi  Entire  CoItectloD  of  it  Coatly  and  Valuable 

Card!  for  ti-oo. 

Reaulu  value  from  j  lo  i;cena  each. 

collccfon  in  aUparuoT  thewoclil,  iMnnbcnhip  now  ova  i9.j.c 
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fFIDEIMIiPCPIimeO. 


OP   NEW    YORK 

OUOROE  p.  SBWARD,  Preddi 
KUUBRT  J.  HILLAS.  Vlw-PreiidiDt  uc 


FIDELITT 


LIABILITY 
AOOIDEHT 
HEALTH 
STEAM  BOILER 


ELEVATOE 
PLATE  aLABS 


TUi  Onupany  tuu  baen  mt»g«A  In  the  laTBral  KUTOB  KUOELLUrEOUS  UNBB 
of  InannuieB  for  THIKTT  TSARS,  uul  hmi  tmllt  up  cradnAllr  And  pmdanUy  A 
TZBT  LAROB  CASUALTT  IMSnBASCB  BVBIMESS.  Iti  uinnAl  Ineom*  Arom  pr*- 
mlDnu  U  Mmny  SIX  xmJONB  of  dollm.  Iti  builnwi  li  protactMl  ty  umU 
ef  am  OOHT  mUJOSS,  Inolndtnc  an  onMRiad  pmnlnm  raaarrB  of  orar 
THKSB  HUIOire  Of  dellAn.  and  a  apaolal  i«b«i»»  acalnst  oonUnsant  elalma 
of  onr  ORE  AND  OITS-HALF  HILIIOKS.  It  tUU  aid  orar  TWENTY-FOUS 
mmoiTS  to  Ita  policy  Holdon  FOR  LOSSES.  Iti  ootutant  atfort  la  to  iItb 
It*  eliesta  not  only  nnURANCE  IndMnnltr,  bnt  prompt  and  eSWtlTt  nraFBOTIOH 
and  ADjrBmia  bsrtioes. 

INSUBAHOE  THAT  IHSUSES 


CAPITAL,    -    $1,000,000.00 


DUHONT  CLARKE,  A.  B.  HULL, 

WM.  P.  DIXON,  OEO.  B.  IDB, 

ALPRBO  W,  HOYT,  W,  0.  LOW, 

J.  a.  UcCULLOUQH, 


SURPLUS, 
DIRECTORS: 

WW.  J.  HATH  EBON, 


$1,004,775.76 


JOHN  L.  RIKBR, 
ALEXANDER  B.  ORR,  W.  EHLEN  ROOSEVELT, 

HENRY  E.PISRRBPONT,     OBO.  P.  SBWARD. 
ANTON  A.  RAVEN, 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

A(*iita  in  all  oaaldatabla  town* 


Atlantic  City 

TKe   WiltsHire 

Oc9an  End  of  Virginia  Ad«. 


PnrchEl.    Lar«   Public    Rooina.    Ladiet'    Writing 
»ooiD,L«di«'ftik.r.    Ne»  C»(<-,  BirbtrShop. 

AN  UP-TO-DATE  HOTEL. 

Local  and  LonE-Dimsce  Telephone  in  Roomt. 

American  and  EiiroH^n  Plan. 

Our  .MoKD-"  Service  and  Comlon." 

nd     for    BooKIst    and     Ratsm. 

S.  S,  PHOEBUS.  Prop. 


"The  Outing  Place  for  Millions" 

Atlantic 


=City- 

1000  Hotels  and  7  miles  Board  Walks 
Famous  Bathing  Beach 

3    HOURS    •> 
FROM  J 

NEW   YORK 

via 

NEW  JERSEY 
CENTRAL 

New  illuiinted  booklet  youn  for  the  uking. 
W.  C.  HOPE,  Gen'l  Pm.  Agt.,  New  York  City 
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Prizes  for  Elconomic  Essays 

FOURTH  TEAR 

In  order  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  study  of  topics  relating  to  commerce  and  industry, 
and  to  stimulate  an  examination  of  the  value  of  college  training  for  business  men,  a  com- 
mittee composed  of 

Professor  J.  LAurenoe  LAa^hlin*  University  of  Chicago*  Chairman  t 
Professor  J.  B*  Clark*  Columbia  University  i 
Professor  Henry  C.  Adams*  University  of  Michigan  t 
Horace  White*  Esq.*  New  Tork  City*  and 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wri^t*  Clark  College* 

have  been  enabled,  through  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Hart,  SchafiEner  and  Marx,  of  Chicago^ 
to  offer  again  in  1908  four  prizes  for  the  best  studies  on  any  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

L  '  An  Examination  into  the  Economic  Causes  of  Large  Fortunes  in  this  Country 

2.  The  History  of  One  Selected  Railway  System  in  the  United  States. 

3.  The  Untouched  Agricultural  Resources  of  North  America. 

4.  Resumption  of  Specie  Payments  in  1879. 

5.  Industrial  Combinations  and  the  Financial  Collapse  of  1903. 

6.  The  Case  against  Socialism.* 

7.  Causes  of  the  Rise  of  Prices  since  1898. 

8.  Should  Inequalities  of  Wealth  Be  Regulated  by  a  Progressive  Income  Tax  ? 

9.  The  Effect  of  the  Industrial  Awakening  of  Asia  upon  the  Economic  Development 

of  the  West. 

10.  The  Causes  of  the  Recent  Rise  in  the  Price  of  Silver. 

11.  The  Relation  of  an  Elastic  Bank  Currency  to  Bank  Credits  in  an  Emergency. 

12.  A  Just  and  Practicable  Method  of  Taxing  Railway  Property. 
*Other  phases  of  Socialism  were  suf  crested  In  previous  years. 

A  First  Prize  of  One  Thousand  Dollars,  and  a  Second  Prize 

of  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  in  Gash 

are  ofiFered  for  the  best  studies  presented  by  Class  A,  composed  exclusively  of  all  persons 
who  have  received  the  bachelor's  degree  from  an  American  College  in  1896,  or  there- 
after; and 

A  First  Prize  of  Three  Hundred  Dollars,  and  a  Second  Prize 
of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars,  in  Gash 

are  offered  for  the  best  studies  presented  by  Class  B,  composed  of  persons  who,  at  the  time 
the  papers  are  sent  in,  are  undergraduates  of  any  American  college.  No  one  in  Class  A 
may  compete  in  Class  B ;  but  any  one  in  Class  B  may  compete  in  Class  A.  The  Committee 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  award  the  two  prizes  of  $1,000  and  $500  to  undergraduates,  if 
the  merits  of  the  papers  demand  it. 

The  ownership  of  the  copyright  of  successful  studies  will  vest  in  the  donors,  and  it  is 
expected  that,  without  precluaing  the  use  of  these  papers  as  theses  for  higher  degrees,  they 
will  cause  them  to  be  issued  in  some  permanent  form. 

Competitors  are  advised  that  the  studies  should  be  thorough,  expressed  in  good  English, 
and  although  not  limited  as  to  length,  they  should  not  be  needlessly  expanded.  They  should 
be  inscribed  with  an  assumed  name  and  whether  in  Class  A.  or  Class  B,  the  year  when  the 
bachelor' s  degree  was,  or  is  likely  to  be  received,  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope 
giving  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  competitor,  and  the  institution  which  conferred  the 
degree,  or  in  which  he  is  studying.    The  papers  should  be  sent  on  or  before  June  1,  1908,  to 

J.  Laurence  Liaughlin,  Esq. 


University  of  Chicago 


Box  145,  Faculty  Exchange,  Chiea^o,  111. 
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A.   XCLJLLV/~  X^X  X  U^X  X  VAX 

In  passing  judgment  upon  pianos,  (he  Steinway  serves  as  the  cri- 
terion— the  representative  of  every  point  of  piano  perfection. 

Point  by  point,  the  questioned  instrument  is  compared — the  tone 
with  Steinway  tone — the  construction  with  Steinway  construction — 
its  standing  among  artists  and  musicians  with  the  Steinway  standing 
—its  price,  these  points  considered,  with  the  Steinway  price. 

Thus  for  over  half  a  century  every  new  make  of  piano  has  been 
judged,  with  the  result  that  the 


EiN\enf 


SrEWWAV  i  SONS,  Sreliway  BaU 

in  ■■«  IM  EMt  Ub  Smd,  Nm  y«fk 


m 


h^  proved  tie  if  St  at  a// peinli.     Whatever  your  Steinway,  whether 

an  expensive  A"    Work,   a    $750   Miniature  Grand,   or  a    $500  j-      • 

Vertegrand,  you  still  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  yeur  piano  ,  \ 

it  th*  crii'rion  fur  all  othirs,  •  ( 

When  considering  t^s  purchase  of  a  piano,  l    '  ■ 

you   owe  it  to  yourself  to  examine  first  the  I    -   j 

popular-piiced  Vertegrand  which  has  mel  with  |    ;  '; 

■-^  r<i'-\  unprecedented  favor  os  tht gntil piaia  iinjalmtal 


'l  ^  Steini^-ay  dealer,  with  the  cost  of  ft«ight  and         '\^"     /  j 


if  thi  InjjiaUtlh  iinlury .     It  Can  be  b( 
S500  at  Steinway  HaH,  or  from  any  a 
Steinway  dealer, 
band  ling  added. 

r  "_rj,c  Triumph  ol  tl.e  V^ri«rao<l,"  srnj  [^ 


Sd 
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( 

1 

■1  la  a  pure  all.  ao  pure  tbat  It  la  poai- 
tlvely  free  from  disagreeable  taate  and 
odor.     Children  take  it  wlthoat  persaa- 
aloa.     It  dltfesta  readily,  doea  not  cUntf 
to  the  palate,  and  never  "repeala." 

It  Is  made  and  bollled  by  Peter  Mollcr  at  his 
own  faclorjr  at  the  Norway  fisheries— no  adulter- 
ation passible. 

SchleUelln    &    Co..  N*w  Yoth.  SoU  Arfnia 

